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PREFACE 


CJiaunges  In  the  Uew  Edition. 

"Tl /TY  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  were 
delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  in  London 
in  the  years  1861  and  1863.  They  have  since  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  in  every  successive  edition 
I  have  tried  to  remove  whatever  seemed  to  me  either 
doubtful  or  wrong.  But,  after  the  two  volumes  had 
been  stereotyped,  I  found  it  very  troublesome  to  do 
this,  except  on  a  very  limited  scale,  so  that  it  became 
almost  impossible  to  keep  my  lectures  abreast  with 
the  advance  of  philological  science  which,  particu¬ 
larly  of  late  years,  has  been  very  rapid. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  an  author  who  lives  be¬ 
yond  the  number  of  years  generally  allotted  to 
scholars,  to  know  what  to  do  with  his  old  books. 
After  his  death,  they  take  their  place  on  the  peaceful 
shelves  of  a  library,  and  he  himself  is  no  longer  held 
responsible  for  defects  which  at  the  time  when  they 
were  written  were  inevitable.  But  so  long  as  he  is 
alive,  the  author  is  expected  to  keep  his  books  up  to 
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the  highest  mark,  and  he  is  blamed  if  he  lends  the 
authority  of  his  name  to  opinions  which  he  himself 
has  ceased  to  hold. 

When  therefore  a  new  edition  of  my  Lectures 
became  necessary  once  more,  I  insisted  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  old  stereotype  plates,  and  I  determined  to 
make  one  more  attempt  to  render  these  volumes  as 
correct  as  I  could.  I  found  it  necessary  not  only  to 
strike  out  many  things,  but  likewise  to  add,  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  re-write  many  pages.  I  left  out  what 
was  peculiar  to  the  form  of  lectures,  and  in  order  to 
keep  this  new  edition  more  clearly  distinct  from 
former  editions,  I  have  changed  the  title  from 
‘  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,’  to  ‘  The 
Science  of  Language^  founded  on  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Koyal  Institution  in  the  years  18G1  and  18G3.’ 

I  did  not  attempt,  however,  to  change  altogether 
the  original  character  of  my  book,  and  though  I 
should  gladly  have  written  a  new  work  on  tlie  Science 
of  Language  instead  of  remodelling  th  e  old,  my  a  ge  t 
and  my  many  occupations  rendered  sucli  an  idita 
impossible. 

What  will,  I  believe,  strike  my  present  and  future 
readers  as  the  most  serious  defect  in  this  now  edition 
of  my  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  is  tlio 
elaborate  character  of  many  arguments  in  support  of 
theories  which  are  now  accepted  by  almost  everybody, 
but  which  thirty  years  ago  were  novel  and  startling, 
and  required  to  bo  defended  against  numerous  gain- 
sayers.  I  shall  mention  a  few  of  tliem. 


Tlie  Science  of  Lang'uagre  as  different  from  Comparative 
PMlologfy, 


Tho  very  idea  that,  by  the  side  of  Comparative 
Grammar,  there  was  room  for  a  Science  of  Language, 
treating  not  only  of  vowels  and  consonants  and  the 
laws  of  phonetic  change,  but  of  the  nature,  the  origin, 
and  development  of  liinnan  speech,  was  received 
Y<‘ry  coldly  at  first.  With  tlio  excej)tion  of  Heyse’s 
der  Bpva<lavii::i:cnsrlt<if^  1850,  no  sucli  attempt 
luid  been  made  bedorc.  My  own  teachers  and  friends, 
such  as  Professors  i>opp,  Eeufey,  Curtius  and  otliers, 
looked  upon  my  attempt  to  establish  the  general 
principles  of  a  Scionco  of  Language  and  to  connect 
the  discoveries  of  Comparative  Pliiloh)gy  with  the 
great  proldems  of  philos<^I>hy,  as  at  all  events  pre¬ 
mature,  wliile  philosophers  by  profession  resented 
most  strongly  tho  iritnision  of  anew  Saul  among  the 
old  jmophets  of  Logic,  Psycliology,  and  Metaphysics. 

All  this  is  changed  now.  Book  after  book  has 
been  published  on  Language  a7id  the  Simhj  of  Tjnn- 
guage,  on  the  Life  and  Groivth  of  L^angiutgCj  on  the 
Origin  of  Lf(rigvage,  on  the  Lrhtri of  Ooinparatlve 
Idiilology^  on  the  l\i}iviplcs  (f  the  lUdnvy  of  La/ngiutgCj 
in  which  many  of  tho  problems  first  mooted  in  my 
Lectures  have  been  most  ably  and  far  more  fully  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  Science  of  Language,  as  founded  on 
Comparative  riiilology,  will,  I  believe,  hold  its  place 
for  ever  as  an  independent  s<!ienco,  and  some  of  tlio 
most  eminent  philosophers  of  tho  day  have  given  it 
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the  warmest  welcome.  That  it  is  as  essential  to  the 
critical  philosopher  as  logic  and  psychology,  is  no 
longer  doubted,  while  some  of  the  more  far-seeing 
thinkers  have  readily  admitted  that  it  will  hereafter 
form  the  only  solid  basis  of  all  sound  philosophy.  It 
may  truly  be  said  therefore  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  need  for  pleading  so  elaborately  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  Science  of  Language,  as  a  real  science, 
among  the  most  important  of  academic  studies.  All 
I  can  say  is,  Forsan  et  haec  oUm  meminisse  ju- 
vabit. 

And  if  the  title  of  a  Physical  Science  has  been  less 
readily  granted  to  the  Science  of  Language,  this  is 
chiefly  due  to  a  radical  difference  of  opinion  among 
philosophers,  who  regard  man  either  as  the  acme  of 
nature,  or  as  totally  unconnected  in  Ms  mental  func¬ 
tions  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  No  one  has 
insisted  more  strongly  than  I  have  on  the  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  that  separates  man  and  beast,  namely 
language,  but  no  one  has  been  more  anxious  at  all 
times  to  render  unto  nature  the  things  which  arc  of 
nature,  and  unto  mind  the  things  that  are  of  the 
mind.  No  doubt  nature  may  be  defined  so  as  to 
exclude  the  Science  of  Language  from  the  narrower 
circle  of  the  Physical  Sciences.  With  the  wider  mean¬ 
ing  assigned  to  nature  in  our  days,  however,  I  hold 
as  strongly  as  ever  that  the  study  of  human  speech 
may  claim  not  only  admission  to,  but  the  highest 
place  among  the  Physical  Sciences. 
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Bow-wow  and  BooE-pooli  Tlieories. 

Though  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  was 
expressly  excluded  from  my  lectures  (it  has  since  been 
fully  treated  in  my  ‘  Science  of  Thought  ’),  I  had  to  ex- 
plain  what  I  considered  to  he  the  constituent  elements 
of  human  speech,  namely  roots,  and  not  the  mere 
imitations  of  sounds  or  interjectional  cries.  I  was  told 
at  the  time  that  my  repeated  argumentations  against 
what  I  call(?d  tlic  How- wow  and  Pooh-pooh  theories 
wcu’c  only  a  slaying  of  the  slain,  and  if  that  seemed 
to  he  so  thirty  years  ago,  how  much  more  must  it 
to  ho  BO  at  present.  And  yet  I  could  not  en- 
tindy  siipprcBB  those  portions  of  my  hook.  It  was  a 
8ur[»risc  to  mo  when  I  delivered  my  lectures  that  the 
so~<*all(Ml  onoinatopauc  theory  should  in  our  times  still 
count  a  few,  but  very  valiant  supporters.  But  though 
it  may  be  true  that  that  theory  in  its  crudest  form  is 
no  longer  held  by  anybody,  yet,  in  a  slightly  modified 
form  it  has  been  broached  again  and  again. 

How  little  the  real  problem  that  has  to  bo  solved 
bad  1)(^en  tindcu-stood,  was  shown  once  more  when  my 
frit^nd,  rrofessor  Noire,  now  no  longer  among  us, 
ajni(/unce.d  what  I  consider  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
}><»ssil>lo  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
roots.  He  saw  clearly  that  what  had  to  be  ex- 
])laino.d  was  not  the  origin  of  such  imitative  sounds 
as  (uu*.koo  or  bow-wow.  Who  could  ever  have  been 
in  doubt  as  to  their  origin?  What  had  to  bo  explained 
was  the  genesis  of  conceptual  sounds,  or,  if  you  like, 
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of  sonant  concepts.  Noir(5  showed  that  our  first  con¬ 
cepts  arose  hj  necessity  from  the  consciousness  of  our 
own  repeated  or  continuous  acts.  They  could  not  be 
our  acts,  unless  we  were  conscious  of  them,  and  our 
consciousness  of  them  became  conceptual  as  soon  as 
we  became  conscious  of  many  successive  acts  as  one 
action.  He  further  showed  how  these  concepts  of  our 
own  acts  might  become,  so  to  say,  sonant  through  the 
clamor  concomitans,  that  is,  the  sounds  which  in¬ 
voluntarily  accompany  the  simplest  acts  of  man.  If 
mar,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  many  sounds  that 
accompanied  the  act  of  rubbing  or  grinding,  then  it 
could  servo  as  the  sonant  sign  of  our  consciousness  of 
that  continuous  or  repeated  act.  It  would  bo  from  the 
fii’st  a  conceptual,  not  a  merely  perceptual  sound. 

No  doubt,  this  may  be  called  a  more  theory,  a 
more  possibility.  Though  language,  might  have  arisen 
in  that  way,  it  did  not  follow  tliat  it  could  not  have 
arisen  in  any  other  way.  But  when  it  became  clear 
to  me  that  what  wo  had  obtained  as  ilio  result  of 
our  scientific  analysis  of  language,  namely  the  roots, 
were  exactly  what  Noire  postulated,  sounds  expressive 
of  the  simplest  acts  of  man,  I  said  both  evprjica^  and 
evpi]Ka.  One  of  the  oldest  riddles  of  the  world  seemed 
to  me  solved,  and  solved  without  a  residue. 

Nothing  could  bo  simpler,  nothing  more  convincing, 
to  those  who  know  wliat  the  ptnuiam  saliens  of  our 
problem  really  was.  But  so  compl('tely  was  Noirc’s 
theory,  the  Synergastic  Theory,  inisun<lerstood  that 
it  was  actually  taken  by  some  philosophers  for  a  mere 
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repetition  or  suLclivisioa  of  the  onomatopoeic  theory. 
This  convinced  mo  that  the  old  leaven  was  still  at 
work,  and  that  what  seemed  to  myself  also,  while 
revising  my  lectures,  an  uncalled-for  slaying  of  the 
slain,  might  nevertheless  be  useful  even  at  present,  if 
only  as  tlie  record  of  a  once  hotly  contested  fight. 

Starting  from  the  conviction  that  the  Science  of 
Language  should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,  I  proceerkal  to  explain  in  what  sense  it 
seemed  to  me  to  rerpiire  a  physiological  founrlation. 

!Plioiictlcs  tho  Fonnclation  of  Comparativo  Pliilologry. 

To  many  of  my  younger  readers  the  elaborate 
arguments  in  favour  of  plionctic  studies  as  tlie  only 
safe  foundation  of  philological  studies,  contained  in 
the  second  volume  of  my  lectures,  may  seem  at 
present  supererogatory.  Here  again  it  is  lu^w  ad¬ 
mitted  ])y  almost  everybody  that  a  kiUAvdedge  of 
Plionctics  is  essiuitial  to  a  soinid  study  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Philology.  But  when  I  tried  for  tho  lirat  time 
to  make  tho  rescjaxcbcs  of  Johannes  Mullei',  Briicke, 
Czcrnuik  and  others,  subservient  to  tlie  Science  of 
1  language,  I  was  sc.vorfdy  blamed  by  Professor  Bern  fey, 
in  liiB  revi(‘w  of  my  Lectures  [GuUhujer  GclchvU 
AyKclfjr.n^  18G7),  for  this  innovation,  and  for  cncuin- 
hering  Comparative  Philology  with  such  liehirogcneous 
suljecis  as  l^honeiics.  Now  all  this  is  changed. 
Phonetic  sitidies  are  not  only  recognised  as  an  esBcn- 
tial  part  of  Comparativo  Philology,  but  they  are 
cultivated  for  their  own  sake,  and  have  often  been 
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carried  to  such  excess  that  we  have  lately  been 
warned  by  our  friends  against  the  danger  of  ‘  trying 
to  listen  too  much  to  the  growth  of  phonetic  grass/ 

Phonetic  naws  invariahle. 

It  followed  almost  by  necessity  from  my  treatment 
of  the  Science  of  Language,  or,  at  least,  of  one  portion 
of  it,  as  a  Physical  Science,  that  I  had  to  insist  so 
strongly  and  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  my  Lectures 
on  the  invariability  of  phonetic  laws.  Here  it  may 
seem  that  I  spoke  rather  too  dogmatically  when  I 
declared  ‘that  we  might  as  well  think  of  changing 
the  laws  which  control  the  circulation  of  our  blood 
as  of  altering  the  laws  of  speech/  This  statement 
aroused  at  the  time  strong  opposition,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  defend  it  now  in  all  its  crudity.  The  term 
'law’  as  applied  to  the  changes  of  language  requires 
a  more  careful  definition.  These  laws  are  not  uni¬ 
versal  laws,  like  the  law  of  gravitation.  They  belong 
to  the  class  of  empirical  laws,  ‘uniformities  which 
observation  or  expciiment  has  shown  to  exist,  but  on 
which,’  as  Mill  remarks,  ‘  wo  hesitate  to  rely  in  cases 
varying  much  from  those  which  have  been  actually 
observed,  for  want  of  seeing  any  reason  why  such 
a  law  should  exist/  ^ 

We  know,  for  instance,  that  in  Sanskrit  no  word 
can  end  in  two  consonants.  Yet  there  are  a  few 
exceptions,  such  as  hrk,  strength,  or  amS,r]5,  from 
mrig.  There  are  eleven  consonants  only  that  can  bo 
^  ^  Mill,  LcxjiCf  iii.  IG.  1. 
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final  in  Sanskrit,  k,  n,  Uy  t,  n,  p,  m,  1,  Ji,  m,  while 
in  Greek  no  more  than  three  consonants  can  stand  at 
the  end  of  a  word,  n,  r,  s.  But  here  again  there  is  an 
exception,  namely  the  k  in  ovk.  and  €/c.  Now  we 
cannot  discover  any  reason  why  the  Greeks  should 
not  have  tolerated  more  than  three  consonants  at  the 
end  of  their  words,  considering  how  we  ourselves  use 
almost  any  consonant  as  final.  But  it  can  easily  be 
imagined  how  much  the  whole  character  of  a  lano:uam3 
is  determined  by  these  phonetic  restrictions.  There 
are  other  combinations  of  consonants  to  wdiich  the 
Greeks  object,  such  as  mvy  mly  tijs.  Again,  we  cannot 
toll  why,  and  we  must  remember  that  Argives  and 
Cretans  tolerated  participles  in  vs  such  as  TcOtvSy  while 
all  other  Greeks  rejected  them,  and  changed  nOivs  or 
riOlvTs  into  riOds* 

These  are  therefore  hardly  to  be  called  laws,  for  wo 
cannot  give  any  reason  why  they  are  obeyed  in  one 
place  and  dolled  in  another;  wo  cannot  trace  them 
back  to  more  general,  ultimate  laws, — or  at  least  wo 
have  not  yet  succeeded  in  doing  so. 

Curiius  and  those  who  followed  him,  tliough  tle-y 
insisted  very  strongly  on  a  strict  ohservance  oT  plio- 
nctic  laws,  always  allowed  what  they  called  sporadic 
cases,  that  is,  exceptions  not  yet  accoinjte<l  for. 
Tlicso  sporadic  cases  have  formed  of  late  years  a 
favourite  trysiing-placo  for  the  old  and  the  new 
schools.  Tho  new  scdiool  maintains,  as  I  did  many 
years  ago,  that  i)homdic  laws  admit  of  no  exceptions 
whatever,  and  that,  if  they  did,  language  would  nut  ho 
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a  subject  fit  for  a  really  scientific  treatment.  These 
may  seem  brave  words,  but  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
they  ought  to  be  accepted  by  all  students  of  language. 
But  even  the  most  extreme  supporter  of  this  general 
principle  has  to  limit  it,  by  adding,  as  Professor  Brug- 
mann  does,  that  it  is  only  within  the  same  linguistic 
sphere  and  at  the  same  time  that  phonetic  change  takes 
place  with  rigid  consistency.^  With  this  limitation 
the  general  principle  would  probably  be  excepted  at 
present  as  almost  a  truism.  And  if  in  another  place, 
Professor  Brugmann  says  that  all  which  he  and  his 
friends  have  been  contending  for  is  that  ^  all  words 
undergo  the  same  change,  if  the  letters  stand  under 
the  same  conditions,’  who  would  now  deny  this? 
The  difficulty,  however',  remains,  how  to  ascertain 
what  letters  stand  under  the  same  conditions,  nay, 
how  to  discover  what  these  conditions  are  in  their 
endless  variety.  Each  language  has  its  own  phonetic 
idiosyncrasies,  the  dialects  of  each  language  go  their 
own  way,  nay,  we  know  that  oven  families  and  indi¬ 
viduals  have  often  their  own  peculiar  pronunciation. 

Dialectio  Growth, 

I  tried  to  comprehend  all  these  disturbing  influ¬ 
ences  under  the  general  name  of  Dialectic  Growth^ 
using  Dialectic  in  a  very  wide,  but,  I  believe,  in  its 
original  sense.  Dialects  begin  with  the  casual  con¬ 
versation  of  individuals.  They  continue  as  the  con¬ 
versational  language  of  families,  clans,  villages,  some- 

^  Brugiriann,  Zum  liculigen  Stand  der  SjpracJiwmenschaftt  p.  78. 
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times  of  tribes,  confederacies,  and  states.  Though 
for  a  time  unobserved,  they  continue  to  be  the  feeders 
of  lanOTa^e  in  ancient  even  more  than  in  modern 

O  O 

times.  Having  followed  for  a  time  their  own  inde¬ 
pendent  course,  many  of  these  dialectic  contributions 
differ  of  necessity  from  the  general  character  of  the 
broad  stream  of  language  into  which  they  are  ab¬ 
sorbed.  There  are  besides  in  every  language  what 
may  be  called  survivals,  old-fashioned  words  and 
forms  which  arc  I’ctainod  unolianged  in  their  time- 
honoured  character,  while  all  the  rest  follow  the 
changing  fashion  of  the  day. 


Contact  of  different  languages. 

Still  more  violent  disturbances  are  caused  by  the 
historical  contact  and  conllict  between  nations  speak¬ 
ing  different  or  <]istantly  relatc'd  langiuiges.  The 
wide  difference  between  Old  High-German  and  Gothic 
cannot  be  explained  by  the  slow  process  of  plionctio 
decay  only,  but  must  bo  accounted  for  by  the  contact 
between  Low  G<‘rnuin  and  High  Oennan  tribi^s,  and 
finally  liy  the  political  displacement  of  the  former 
l)y  ilio  latf(‘r.  The  English  of  Alfred  would  never 
have  become  the  Engllsli  of  (.Lancer  bub  for  the 
mi.susagc  it  received  by  Danish  and  Norman  con- 
(pierors.  Nor  shoul<l  %vo  be  able  to  account  for  the 
strange  asjxKib  <d‘  Fr(‘nch,  nnless  -we  knew  how  Latin, 
having  suffered  already  by  the  ill-treatment  of  Homan 
legionaries  and  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  wuis 
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finallj^  knocked  to  pieces  by  German  Franks.  It  is 
when  people  accustomed  to  one  language  have  to 
express  themselves  in  another,  as  in  the  contact  be¬ 
tween  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Teutonic  in  Central  Europe, 
or  between  English  and  Norman  French  in  England, 
that  the  greatest  phonetic  disintegration  takes  place. 

We  may,  no  doubt,  stand  on  our  right  and  declare 
that  all  the  disturbances  caused  by  these  events  are 
themselves  amenable  to  general  rules,  that  exceptions 
cease  to  be  exceptions,  as  soon  as  we  can  account 
for  them,  and  that  sporadic  cases  are  no  longer  spo¬ 
radic,  if  we  can  bring  them  under  a  new  law.  That 
is  so ;  that  is  in  fact  the  true  meaning  of  Exceptio 
probed  regular^}  The  exception,  if  accounted  for, 
proves  the  correctness  of  the  law  of  which  it  forms 
an  exception.  On  this  pointy  therefore,  the  old  and 
the  new  schools  could  hardly  differ.  Their  real 
difference  is  one  of  scientific  temper  rather  than  of 
principle.  The  young  enthusiast  says,  there  must  bo 
a  reason  for  everything  that  seems  anomalous  and 
sporadic  in  language;  the  old  observer  says,  there 
may  be.  They  both  look  for  an  explanation,  and  they 
both  rejoice  when  it  is  found,  just  as  Adams  and 
Leverrior  rejoiced  when  the  anomalies  in  the  niovo- 
ments  of  TJranos  were  accounted  for  by  the  disco  very 
of  the  new  planet,  Neptune. 


^  WliJit  3S  thouf^lifc  to  be  an  exception  to  a  principlo  is  always  some 
otlier  and  distinct  principle  cutting  into  the  foruier;  Homo  other  lurce 
which  impingca  iigainst  the  iirat  force,  and  deflects  it  from  its  direction. 
Mill,  XiO(jic,  hi.  10.  4. 


Causes  of  Phonetic  Changfe. 


But  though  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  phonetic 
change  can  thus  be  accounted  for  by  dialectic  influ¬ 
ences,  there  still  remained  the  question  why  there 
should  be  any  phonetic  change  at  all.  This  question 
also  I  tried  to  answer  from  a  physiological  point  of 
view,  and  perhaps  in  fuller  detail  than  would  l^e 
necessary  at  present. 

For  a  long  time  tlie  usual  plirase  in  linguistic 
works  was,  Ic  becomes  t  becomes  d,  ,s‘  becomes  r ; 
l)ut  bow  one  letter  could  become  anotlier  letter  was 
nevei*  so  iiiucb  as  asked.  Then  came  the  time  w^heii 
(lurtius  iiitro<luced  the  name  Verwiiteruv(j^  wliicli 
means  decay,  or  W(^ar  and  teai*.  produced  on  stoni* 
by  the  iidluence  of  the  weather.  That  again  wa.s 
a  metaphorical  (‘Xjn-ession,  aii<l  did  not  give  us  a 
vera  {‘{ivm,  I  believe  I  was  the  first  to  vsuggost  the 
prosaic  reason  that  all  phonetic  cliange’was  duo  to 
laziness,  to  an  cc(.)noiny  of  muscular  olFort  required  in 
pronouncing  vowels  and  consonants.  If  this  explan¬ 
ation  should  liavc  been  suggested  before  by  others, 
I  claim  no  priority,  nor  should  I,  at  present,  gain 
much  cre<lit  for  it.  The  chief  objectimi  raised  against 
my  exi>laruition  was  tliat  in  many  cases  tliese  plionetic 
changes  could  not  possibly  bo  said  to  facilitate  pro¬ 
nunciation.  In  Grimm's  Law,  for  instance,  to  put  tk 
for  t  could  not  bo  considered  an  alleviation,  for  to 
many  people  the  pronimciaiion  of  ih  is  by  no  means 
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easy.  The  transition  of  th  into  d  might  be  called 
a  relief,  but  the  transition  of  d  into  t  was  the  very 
opposite  of  an  alleviation  of  utterance. 

But  this  was  the  very  point  I  wished  to  establish. 
There  are  phonetic  changes  due  to  laziness,  as  when 
we  pronounce  night  for  Iznight,  lord  for  hldford, 
Woosta  for  WoTceste7\  But  there  are  others  that 
require  a  very  different  explanation.  The  changes 
comprised  under  the  name  of  ‘  Grimm’s  Law  ’  could 
never  be  classed  as  due  to  phonetic  decay.  They  are 
collateral,  dialectic  varieties,  fixed  among  different 
German  tribes,  according  to  the  phonetic  idiosyncra¬ 
sies  of  each,  and  determined  by  influences  totally 
different  from  muscular  economy.  No  one  could  say 
that  it  required  a  greater  effort  to  pronounce  a  tenuis 
than  an  aspirata  or  a  media,  for  we  see  that  the 
Gothic  speakers  pronounced  all  these  varieties  with 
equal  facility.  I  therefore  entered  very  fully,  per¬ 
haps  too  fully,  into  the  question  wliy  each  of  these 
German  tribes  Iiad  fixed  on  tenuis,  media,  and  aspi¬ 
rata  in  their  own  way,  and  in  a  way  so  different 
from  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic. 
I  am  assured  that  this  distinction  also  between 
phonetic  decay  and  dialectic  growth  is  now  generally 
admitted  and  requires  no  further  proof.  But  I  must 
say  that  in  several  recent  publications  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  by  no  means  strictly  observed.  Wo  arc  treated 
again  and  again  to  transitions  of  one  consonant  into 
another  by  what  are  called  ‘almost  imperceptible 
changes.''  With  these  almost  imperceptible  changes, 
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almost  everything  becomes  possible  in  the  history 
of  language. 

False  Analogy, 

Among  the  causes  producing  change  in  language, 
whether  we  call  that  change  growth  or  decay,  I  had 
to  point  out  one  more,  which  I  called  False  Analogy. 
In  this  case  the  facts  themselves  to  which  I  appealed 
have  never  been  contested,  but  the  name  itself  has 
been  strongly  condemned.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  consider  that  a  name  is  of  little  consequence, 
and  I  quite  see  that  False  Analogy  is  an  expression 
that  may  produce  a  wrong  impression.  When  I 
appealed  ^  to  such  forms  as  Ital.  essendo  from  essere, 
like  credendo  from  credere.  Span,  sonios,  sots,  son,  as 
if  we  had  in  Latin  surmis,  siitis,  sunt,  as  the  result 
of  false  analog}^  I  did  not  thereby  wish  to  dispute 
the  right  of  language  to  give  birth  to  such  gram¬ 
matical  monsters.  We  must  admit  that,  in  language, 
whatever  is  is  right,  and  that  without  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  influence  of  analogy,  language  would  never  have 
become  what  it  is.  I  laid  myself  particular  stress 
on  the  levelling  influence  exercised  by  children  on 
the  spoken,  and  aftervrards  on  the  -written  language. 
But  though  had,  badder,  and  haddest,  I  goed,  I  coomed, 
I  catched,  may  in  time  become  classical,  I  thought 
that  for  the  present  they  might  be  put  down  as 
the  result  of  a  mistaken  analogy  on  the  part  of 
our  juvenile  offenders.  So  far  back  as  1856  I  had 
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directed  ^  attention  to  what  may  be  called  Ger¬ 
manisms  in  French.  These  also  may  be  treated  as 
the  result  of  a  mistaken  analogy ;  for  instance,  in  such 
words  as  contree,  Gegend,  avenir^  Zulcun/t,  &c.  If  I 
was  wrong,  from  the  grammarian's  point  of  view,  in 
qualifying  all  such  analogies  as  false,  I  am  now 
quite  prepared  to  recognise  that  even  mistaken  ana¬ 
logy  is  a  legitimate  principle  in  the  development  of 
language,  though  I  must  add  that  to  appeal  to  it  too 
often  as  a  panacea  for  all  etymological  troubles  may 
become  a  new  source  of  danger  to  our  studies. 

TRe  lessons  of  Modern  Langfuagfes. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  at  the  time  wlien 
I  published  my  lectures  had  to  be  established  l)y  tlio 
strongest  arguments — I  m(,^an  the  true  imj)ortance  of 
the  study  of  modern  languages.  TIktc  was  then  a 
strong  prejudice  against  mixing  up  modern  witli  an¬ 
cient  philology.  The  Comparative  Grammar  of  th(‘. 
Eomanic  languages  l)y  Pruf(.;sso.r  Dietz  was  read  witli 
a  kind  of  patronising  interest,  ])ut  as  to  placing  it 
by  the  side  of  Eopp's  Comparative  Grammar  of  th(‘ 
Aryan  languages,  that  was  not  to  bo  thought  of. 
The  principle  of  Geology  which  I  applied  to  tlu) 
Science  of  Language,-  namely  tliat  wc  must  l)cgin 
with  what  is  known  and  then  proceed  to  what  is 
unkncjwn,  was  by  no  moans  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course,  whereas  now,  who  is  there  to  doubt  it  ? 

^  Kulin’rt  ZciMiriftj  vol.  v.  p.  ii,  Vhur  dcuUcJ^e  SvhiUirantj  lumnn- 
iiioher  World. 

^  Lecturany  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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I  mention  all  this,  not  in  order  to  claim  the  merit 
of  having  initiated  these  various  theorieSj  but  simply 
in  order  to  explain  why  much  that  must  now  seem 
superfluous  and  tedious  in  my  Lectures  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  thirty  years  ago.  Whoever  studies 
the  history  of  any  science,  or  whoever  has  been  able 
himself  to  watch  the  progress  of  a  science  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  knows  but  too  well  how  little  there 
is  that  can  really  be  called  original.  Leibniz  kne^v 
the  importance  of  modern  languages  as  well  as  any 
one  of  us.  ‘We  must  begin,’  he  wrote,  ‘with  study¬ 
ing  the  modern  languages  which  are  within  our 
reach,  in  ordcu*  to  compare  them  with  one  another, 
to  <liseover  thedu-  dillbrences  and  affinities,  and  then 
to  proceed  to  those  whieli  have  precefled  them  in 
foi-mer  ages,  in  order  to  show  their  filiation  and  their 
origin,  and  then  to  ascend  step  ]>y  step  to  the  most 
ancient  of  tongues,  the  analysis  of  whicli  must  lead 
us  to  the  ordy  trustworthy  conclusions.’  ^  l^ut  in 
the  course  of  time  many  things  that  were  known  are 
forgotten  again,  wliat  was  acceided  for  a  time  is 
rejected  and  has  to  be  re-established,  ami  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Iiurnan  knowledg(i  seems  often  like  the 
motion  of  a  pendulum,  or  rather  like  a  spiral  move¬ 
ment,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  same  point, 
and  yet,  we  may  hope,  attaining  at  each  turn  to  a 
higher  elevation. 

^  Lecturei  on  the  Science  of  Language^  vol.  ii.  p.  13. 
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Profifress  of  Comparative  Philology. 

There  have  been  of  late  repeated  complaints,  chiefly 
on  the  part  of  classical  scholars,  that  Compai‘ativo 
Philology  has  produced  nothing  really  new  since  the 
days  of  Bopp,  Pott,  and  Grimm,  while  on  the  other 
hand  we  have  been  told  that  new  eras  are  constantly 
dawning  upon  us,  and  that  everything  written  before 
eacli  successive  era  is  perfectly  antiquated,  prescion- 
tific,  antediluvian.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  between 
tlie  two  extremes.  Comparative  philologists  have  not 
idle,  though,  of  course,  after  a  new  world  lias 
onc(^  boon  discovered,  we  must  not  expect  immediately 
another  Columbus.  There  lias  been  neither  siagna- 
tion,  nor  liave  there  been  any  cataclysms.  Like  eveuy 
vigorous  science,  the  Science  of  Language  has  grown 
and  is  growing  with  that  steady  continuity  which  is 
Ui(‘,  surest  sign  of  a  healthy  life. 


Kclatioixsliii>  of  Langtiages, 

Let  US  look  at  some  of  the  more  important  problems. 
The  relationship  of  languages  has  not  been  much 
modified  of  late  years,  ami  tlic  principles  of  clas.sifica.- 
tion  hav(‘  remained  much  the  same.  Thirty  years 
ago,  it  was  a  rf‘(*ognised  principle  that  languages  must 
be  classified  necordiiig  to  their  gi'ammar,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  tlu‘ir  dieliomiry,  iK'cnuse,  tliough  the  <Hciionary 
niiglit  })(^  mix(jd.  tlie  grammar  could  iHiver  lie  so. 
Afler  a  time  (his  statement  seemed  too  <logniati(*,,  and 
very  learned  books  were  written  to  prove  that  no 
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language  was  entirely  unmixed,  and  that  even  gram¬ 
matical  forms  might  be  boiTowed  from  one  language 
by  another.  But  soon  there  followed  a  reaction,  the 
pendulum  swung  back,  and  it  was  perceived  that, 
though  ready-made  grammatical  forms  might  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  be  borrowed,  and  new  grammatical  forms 
be  created  by  analogy,  yet  there  was  this  difference, 
that  in  every  language  the  real  grammatical  elements 
are  historical  survivals  of  an  earlier  stage  during 
which  living  elements  became  formal,  and  that  such 
grammatical  forms  must  grow,  and  can  never  be  bor¬ 
rowed. 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  new  pedigrees  for  tlic 
Aryan  family  of  .sp(H.‘ch  by  Schleicher,  Sclimidt,  Fick, 
and  others,  lait  on  this  point  also  we  secun  to  have 
Come  back  to  th(i  conviction  that  l>cyond  the  broad 
fact  of  thobifurcaiioji  into  a  North-Wt-stern  and  South- 
Eastern  division,  it  is  impossiUo  to  determine  how 
long  after  that  event  certain  members  of  the  Nortli- 
Western  branch  remained  united,  l)ofore  they  became 
(iiially  settled  as  independent  national  languages.  Tlu^ 
germs  of  the  diilhreiicu's  helAveen  the  Aryan  Janguagnss 
liave  in  many  cas<'s  lieen  1  raced  back  to  a  period 
prt‘vious  even  to  the  first  Aiyan  S(‘]>araiion.’^ 

Home  of  tlie  Aryas. 

'The  (|U(‘stion  ns  to  the  OviijiHul  lUmie  of  the  Arycis 
is  of  small  importance  to  the  student  of  Comparative 

‘  Sees  IntuTj^urftl  T^ccttiro,  On  the.  Ut^sulU  of  Comi>antiive  Philology^ 
IH72  Vol,  j.  p.  1/4  . 
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Philology,  but  it  is  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  reader.  Much  light  has  been  shed  on  it  by 
various  scholars,  much  darkness  also  has  been  thrown 
over  it  by  unscholarly  writers.  But  how  much  the 
materials  have  increased,  how  much  more  is  now 
known  about  it  than  formerly,  may  best  be  seen  in 
Schrader’s  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  the  A^ryan  Race, 
1890,  in  which  that  (Question  is  very  ably  and  care¬ 
fully  discussed.^ 

Plionetic  Iiaws. 

The  greatest  progress,  however,  lias  been  made  in 
the  critical  treatment  of  what  arc  called  Plionetir 
Laws.  The  discoveries  in  this  department  arc  loss 
vstartling  and  attract  less  attention  outside  the  narrow 
circle  of  scholars.  But  they  are  nevertheless  of  tin* 
greatest  value,  and  give  evidence,  not  only  of 
accuracy  in  observation,  but  of  brilliant  genius  in 
combination.  We  have  licen  i aught  that  many  pho¬ 
netic  changes  wliicli  were  thought  to  bo  impossil^h*  a.r(‘ 
possible,  and  that  many  whicli  wo  thought  possible  arc 
impossible.  Etymologies  that  were  almost  universally 
accepted  have  been  rc’^ected,  others  little  dreamt  of 
have  been  firmly  Gsta])lislied. 

Three  Periods  of  Comparative  Philology. 

In  one  sense  it  may  truly  bo  said  tliat  we  have 
entei’cd  into  a  third  period  of  Comparative  Philology, 

'  See  also,  of  Words  and  ihe  Jlorne  if  tJie  Aryas, 
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a  period  by  no  means  less  important  than  the  two 
which  preceded  it.  It  is  necessary  in  every  branch 
of  scientific  research  to  take  stock  from  time  to  time, 
and  all  the  more  so  in  a  new  and  constantly  pro¬ 
gressing  science.  There  have  been  three  such  stock¬ 
takings  in  Comparative  Philology.  The  first  was 
represented  by  Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar,  1833 
to  1852,  third  edition  18G8-71  ;  the  second  hy 
Schleicher's  Com2:)endiuon,  first  edition  ]8G:2,  fourth 
edition  187T) ;  the  third  by  Brngmami's  Ornndriti^i 
dar  VeTrjleiclienden  Oramonatik,  tlie  first  volume 
of  which  was  puhlislicd  in  188G,  the  second  in 
1889. 

A  mere  comparison  of  these  three  works  will  prove 
that  the  progress  of  Comparative  Philology  lias  l>een 
rapid,  but,  at  the  same  tune,  continuous.  Schleicher 
has  not  superseded  Bopp,  nor  Brugmann  Sclileieher, 
but  as  Scldeichor’s  work  added  not  only  to  the 
strength  of  the  foundations,  l)ut  also  to  the  height  of 
the  building,  so  has  Bruginann's  work  increased  its 
dcptli,  its  height,  and  its  width.  The  disappointment 
which  has  been  expressed  at  Brugmann’s  (jTimdrhs 
seems  to  me  hardly  justified.  If  i)ooj:)le  expected 
an  entirely  new  revelation,  a  temple  built  on  the  ruins 
of  ancient  systems,  a  complete  anniliilation  of  Boj)p, 
G]‘imm,  Pott,  Bonfey,  Sch]<dcher,  Curtins,  and  all  the 
rest,  no  doubt  the}^  have  l>oen  disappointed.  Brug¬ 
mann’s  work  is  writhin  in  a  critical,  but  at  the  sarne 
time  in  an  historical  spirit.  The  facts  on  which  it  rests 
arc  on  the  whole  the  same  which  had  been  brmmht 
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together  by  the  industry  of  his  predecessors,  hut  their 
treatment  shows  a  decided  advance. 

Nothing  is  more  troublesome  and  more  thankless 
than  to  prepare  a  complete  and  accurate  survey  of 
the  work  done  by  our  predecessors  and  fellow- workers, 
and  to  award  to  friends  and  foes  that  amount  of 
praise  and  blame  which  they  and  their  labours  seem 
to  deserve  in  our  own  eyes.  We  should  therefoi'e 
be  all  the  more  grateful  to  those  who,  like  Bopp, 
Schleicher,  and  Brugmann,  undertake  from  time  to 
time  that  laborious  and  often  invidious  task.  If  we 
consider  that  Brugmanns  Grundriss  represents  the 
results  of  a  period  filled  with  the  many  original  con¬ 
tributions  of  such  men  as  Ascoli,  Bartholomae,  Break 
Bugge,  Collitz,  Dowse,  Kick,  Henry,  Hubschmann, 
Kluge,  Merlo,  Osthoff*,  PJl3^s,  Saussure,  Sayce,  Schmidt, 
Schrader,  Stokes,  Sweet,  Verner,  Windiscli  and  man}' 
others,  while  Brugmann  himself  has  pi-obably  con¬ 
tributed  more  original  research  tlin.n  any  one  else, 
we  certainly  have  a  right  to  place  Ids  work  hy  tlm 
side  of  Eopp’s  and  Schleicher  s  great  works.  But 
though  it  marks  a  new  period,  wo  may  hope  neveu*- 
thcless  that  it  may  prove  but  a  Hte])ping-stono  in  the 
tnumphant  advance  of  the  Science  of  Language. 

As  my  lectures  are  cluefly  concerned  with  the 
genc'rai  priuciph's  of  tlic  Scdcnce  of  Language,  I  found 
it  impossible  to  give  so  full  an  account  of  the  labours 
of  Brugmann  and  other  more  recent  scholars  as  they 
deserve.  When  treating  of  purely  plionetic  questions, 
such  as  Grimm’s  Law  for  instance,  I  have  tried  to 
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supplement  what  I  had  formerly  written  by  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  later  discoveries  of  Grassmann, 
Verner,  Paul,  and  others.  In  ^  other  cases  I  have 
simply,  in  deference  to  more  recent  discoveries,  left 
out  etymologies  no  longer  tenable,  or  supplied  then- 
place  by  others  of  a  less  doubtful  character.  But 
some  of  the  most  important  discoveries,  such  as  the 
original  Aryan  system  of  vowels,  their  influence  on 
preceding  consonants,  the  true  meaning  of  nasalisa¬ 
tion,  of  Gu?^a  and  Yr'^'ddhi,  names  which  I  still 
venture  to  retain,^  the  different  classes  of  gutturals, 
and  the  far-reaching  action  of  the  Aryan  accent, 
could  be  but  rarely  alluded  to  in  tliese  lectures, 
wliich  are  chiefly  intended  to  give  results  now  gener¬ 
ally  accepted,  to  define  tlie  limits  of  the  Science  of 
Language,  to  determine  its  relation  to  other  sciences, 
to  exhibit  its  materials,  to  descidbo  and  justify  its 
principles,  and  to  point  out  the  high  aims  of  which 
we  ouglit  never  to  lose  sight. 

I  cannot  close  this  preface  without  expressing  my 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  indulgence  with  which 
tliesc  lectures  have  boon  received  by  scholars  and 
students  in  every  part  of  the  world.  They  have  more 
than  realised  the  objects  which  I  had  in  view  in 
writing  them.  Again  and  again  I  have  received 
letters  from  unknown  friends,  suggesting  improve¬ 
ments,  correcting  mistakes,  and  furnishing  new 
materials  for  my  studies.  To  all  of  these  I  tender 
my  warmest  thanks.  I  ought  to  mention,  however 

^  See  Appendix  to  Science  of  TfiougMy  p.  610. 
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more  particularly  two  scholars  who  have  rendered  me 
valuable  assistance  while  I  was  carrying  this  new 
edition  through  the  Press^  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Mayhew  and 
Dr.  Joseph  Wright.  The  former  pointed  out  to  me 
many  etymologies,  now  antiquated  or  replaced  by 
better  ones ;  to  the  latter  all  the  credit  is  due,  if  the 
ever-shifting  and  changing  spelling  of  Anglo-Saxon 
and  other  Teutonic  words  has  been  rendered  uniform 
in  this  new  edition,  according  to  the  standard  of 
spelling  now  generally  approved  in  England. 

F.  Max  Muller. 


Ightham  Mote,  Kent  ; 
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My  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  are 
here  printed  as  I  had  prepared  them  in  manu¬ 
script  for  the  Royal  Institution.  When  I  came  to 
deliver  them,  a  considerable  portion  of  what  I  had 
written  had  to  bo  omitted,  and,  in  now  placing  them 
before  the  public  in  a  more  complete  form,  I  have 
gladly  complied  with  a  wish  expressed  by  many  of  my 
liearors.  As  tliey  are,  they  form  only  a  short  abstract 
of  several  courses  delivered  from  time  to  time  in 
Oxford,  and  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  an 
introduction  to  a  science  far  too  comprehensive  to  be 
treated  successfully  in  so  small  a  compass. 

My  object,  however,  will  have  been  obtained,  if  I 
should  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention,  not  only  of 
the  scholar,  but  of  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  and 
the  theologian,  to  a  science  which  concerns  them  all ; 
and  which,  tliough  it  professes  to  treat  of  words  only, 
teaches  us  that  there  is  more  in  words  than  is  dreamt 
of  in  our  philosophy.  I  quote  from  Bacon :  ‘  Men 
believe  that  their  reason  is  lord  over  their  words,  but 
it  happens,  too,  that  words  exercise  a  reciprocal  and 
x’eactionary  power  over  our  intellect.’  'Words,  as  a 
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Tartar’s  bow,  shoot  back  upon  the  understanding  of 
the  wisest,  and  mightily  entangle  and  pervert  the 
judgment.’ 

M.  M. 

Oxford:  Jane  11,  1861. 
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fT^HE  fifth  edition  of  my  Lectures  on  the  Scieiuu^.  of 
Language  has  been  carefully  r(3 vised,  but  tlie 
main  features  of  the  work  have  not  Ixioii  albun^d.  I 
have  added  some  new  facts  that  seemed  to  uus  (‘S- 
sential  for  strengthening  certain  arguments,  and  I 
have  omitted  or  altered  what  was  really  no  l(mg<‘r 
tenable.  But  I  have  not  att(3mpto<l  to  rc- write  any 
portion  of  my  lectures,  or  to  give  to  the.in  that  form 
which  I  should  wish  to  give)  to  tluun,  if  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years,  I  ha<l  to  write  them  again. 

In  one  or  two  cases  oidy,  where  my  nuxining  had 
been  evidently  rnisapprehendtKl  even  by  laiprejmlieiul 
critics,  I  have  tried  to  expi-ess  myself  more  (hdinitely 
and  clearly.  Thus  in  my  last  I.(‘ctur(‘,  wIku’c  I  had  to 
speak  of  the  origin  of  roots,  I  had  quoted  the  opinion 
of  the  late  Professor  Heyso  of  Berlin,  but  I  never 
meant  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  a<Iopt(!d  that 
opinion.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  illustration,  and 
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nothing  more,  and  I  never  held  myself  in  any  way 
responsible  for  it. 

Nor  did  I  wish  to  attach  any  mysterious  meaning 
to  the  purely  preliminary  definition  which  I  gave  of 
roots,  by  calling  them  'phonetic  types.’  I  might  have 
called  them  phonetic  moulds,  or  typical  sounds^  as  well 
as  phonetic  types;  and  all  that  I  wished  to  convey  by 
this  expression  was  that  roots  are  like  firm  moulds  in 
which  all  words  are  cast ;  that  they  are  like  sharply 
cut  types  of  which  numerous  impressions  have  been 
taken ;  that,  in  fact,  ever}’’  consonant  and  every  vowel 
in  them  is  settled,  and  that  therefore  no  etymology  is 
admissible  which  does  not  account  for  every  link  in 
that  long  chain  of  changes  which  connects,  for 
instance,  the  Sanskrit  root  vid,  to  know,  with  the 
English  adverb  historically:  It  is  the  definiteness  ol 
these  roots  which  alone  has  imparted  definiteness 
to  etymological  research,  and  it  was  this  important 
characteristic,  their  definiteness,  which  I  wished  to 
impress  on  my  hearers  by  usiiiJg  the  name  of  phonetic 
types.  Tn  etymological  researches  it  matters  little 
what  opinion  we  hold  on  the  origin  of  roots,  as  long 
as  we  agree  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of 
purely  mimetic  exprcvssions,  all  words,  such  as  we  find 
them,  whether  in  English  or  in  Sanskrit,  encumbei'ed 
with  prefixes  and  suffixes,  and  mouldering  away  under 
the  action  of  phonetic  corruption,  must  in  the  last 
instnnce  be  traced  back,  by  means  of  definite  phonetic 
laws,  to  these  definite  primary  forms  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  roots.  These  roots  stand  like 
barriers  between  the  chaos  and  the  cosmos  of  human 
speech,  and  they  alone  prevent  that '  ugly  rush’  which 
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would  follow,  and  which  has  followed,  wherever  words 
have  been  derived  straight  from  imitations  of  the 
sounds  of  nature  or  from  inteijections. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  higher  interest  which  leads 
the  philosopher  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  these 
phonetic  types,  and  tempts  him  to  transcend  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  purely  positive  science  of  lan¬ 
guage.  I  value  as  much  as  any  one  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Wedgwood  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  iarrar  in  their 
endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  roots  back  to  inter¬ 
jections,  imitations,  or  so-called  vocal  gestures.  I 
believe  that  both  have  thrown  much  light  on  a  very 
difficult  problem,  and  as  long  as  such  researches  are 
confined  to  the  genesis  of  roots,  without  trenclving  on 
etymology  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  torm^  I  mean, 
on  the  formation  and  the  history  of  words,  Mi\  Famu* 
is  quite  right  in  counting  me  not  as  an  opponent,  but 
as  a  neutral,  if  not  an  ally. 

M.  M. 


8t.  Ivks,  Cohn  WALL: 
20/4  Se^pi.  IbOU. 
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TN  revising  once  more  the  two  volumes  of  my 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  I  have  full}' 
availed  myself  of  the  help  and  counsel  of  my  numerous 
reviewers  and  correspondents.  As  my  L(‘.ctures  were 
reprinted  in  America,  and  translatc<l  into  Gonnan. 
French,  Italian,  Hungarian,  and  Russian,  the  nuiiibe]* 
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of  reviews,  essays,  and  even  independent  books  which 
they  have  elicited  has  become  considerable,  and  the 
task  of  examining  them  all  was  not  an  easy,  nor 
always  a  grateful  one.  Yet  I  have  but  seldom  read  a 
review,  whether  friendly  or  unfriendly,  without  being 
able  to  con’ect  a  mistake,  or  without  feeling  called 
upon  to  improve  a  sentence  that  had  been  misunder¬ 
stood,  to  soften  an  expression  that  had  given  offence, 
to  insert  a  new  fact,  or  to  allude  to  a  new  theory. 
Although  my  general  views  on  the  Science  of  Language 
have  remained  unchanged,  the  mere  number  of  pages 
will  show  how  many  additions  have  been  made,  while 
a  careful  reader  will  easily  discover  how  much  has 
been  changed,  and,  I  hope,  improved  in  my  Lectures 
since  they  were  first  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
in  1861  and  1863, 

Though  I  have  protested  before,  I  must  protest  once 
more  against  the  supposition  that  the  theory  on  the 
origin  of  language  which  I  explained  at  the  end  of  my 
first  course,  and  which  I  distinctly  described  as  that  of 
Professor  Heyse  of  Berlin,  was  ever  held  by  myself. 
It  is  a  theory  which,  if  properly  understood,  contains 
some  truth,  but  it  offers  an  illustration  only,  and  in  no 
way  a  real  solution  of  the  problem.  I  have  abstained 
in  my  Lectures  from  propounding  any  theory  on  the 
origin  of  language,  first,  because  I  believe  that  the 
Science  of  Language  may  safely  begin  with  roots  as 
its  ultimate  facts,  leaving  what  lies  beyond  to  the 
psychologist  and  metaphysician;  secondly,  because  I 
hold  that  a  theory  on  the  origin  of  language  can  only 
be  thoroughly  treated  in  close  connection  with  the 
theory  on  the  origin  of  thought,  i.e.  with  the  funda- 

I. 
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meatal  principles  of  mental  pMlosopliy.  Althoiigh  in 
treating  of  the  history  of  the  Science  of  Language  I 
found  it  necessary  in  my  Lectures  to  examine  some  of 
the  former  theories  on  the  origin  of  language,  and  to 
show  their  insufficiency  in  the  present  state  of  our 
science,  I  carefully  abstained  from  going  beyond  the 
limits  which  I  had  traced  for  myself.  Much  has  been 
written  during  the  last  ten  years  on  the  origin. of 
language,  but  the  only  writer  who  seems  to  me  to  have 
approached  the  problem  in  an  independent,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  truly  scientific  spirit,  is  Dr.  Bleek,  in  his 
essay  tfher  den  Urspruoig  der  Spraehe,  published  at 
the  Cape  in  1867.  I  am  not  surprised  that  his  essay 
should  have  been  received  with  marked  favour  by  tho 
most  eminent  physiologists,  but  I  think,  nevertheless, 
that  in  the  minds  of  philosophical  readers  it  will  leave 
a  strong  conviction  that  researches  into  the  origin  of 
language  transcend  the  domain  of  the  physiologist  as 
well  as  of  the  philologist,  and  require  for  their  solution 
a  complete  mastery  of  the  problems  of  psychology. 
At  all  events  it  seems  now  generally  admitted  that  a 
mere  revival  of  tho  mimetic  or  onomatopoeic  thciory  on 
tho  origin  of  words  would  bo  an  auaclironism  in  the 
history  of  our  science.  That  Mr.  Darwin  in  his 
fascinating  work  ‘  On  the  Descent  of  Man  shouhl 
incline  towards  tho  mimetic  theory  is  but  natural, 
though  it  seems  to  me  that  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  revive  tho  theories  of  Demokritos  and  Epikuros, 
language,  articulate  and  definite  language,  language 
^lerived,  as  it  has  been  proved  to  be,  not  from  slirieks, 
but  from  roots,  i.  e.  from  genei'al  ideas,  would  still 
remain  what  I  called  it  in  my  first  course  of  Lectures, 
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our  Rubicon  which  no  brute  will  dare  to  cross  (voL  i. 
p.  403). 

Oh  other  points  I  think  that  those  who  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  carefully  examining  and  fi-eely  criti¬ 
cising  my  Lectures  will  find  that  not  one  of  their  remarks 
has  been  neglected  ;  and  I  can  honestly  say  that,  where 
I  have  retained  my  own  opinions  against  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  other  scholars,  it  has  not  been  done  without 
careful  considerationu  In  some  cases  my  critics  will 
see  that  I  have  given  up  positions  which  they  had 
proved  to  be  no  longer  tenable;  in  others,  I  have 
indicated,  by  a  few  additional  words,  that  I  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  their  objections,  and  able  to  meet  them ;  in 
others,  again,  the  fact  that  I  have  left  what  I  had 
written  without  any  change  must  show  that  I  con¬ 
sider  their  objections  futile.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  answer  some  of  my  rather  over-confident  critics, 
and  I  confess  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  resist  the 
temptation,  particularly  when  one  finds  oneself  blamed, 
as  happens  not  unfrequently,  for  having  followed 
Copernicus  rather  than  Ptolemseus.  quam 

sint  insolentes  non  ignoras.  But  controversy,  particu¬ 
larly  in  public,  is  always  barren  of  good  results.  I 
can  now  look  back  on  five  and  twenty  years  of  literary 
work,  and  whatever  disappointment  J  may  feel  in 
seeing  how  little  has  been  done  and  how  much  more 
remains  to  be  done,  and  probably  never  will  be  done, 
I  have  at  least  this  satisfaction,  that  I  have  never 
wasted  one  hour  in  personal  controversy.  I  have 
grappled  with  opinions,  but  never  with  their  pro¬ 
pounders  ;  and,  though  I  have  carefully  weighed 
what  has  been  proved  against  me,  I  have  never 
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Doinded  mere  words,  mere  assertions ;  still  less,  mere 
abuse. 

If  I  may  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  passages  where  the  reader  of  this  new  edition  will 
find  new  information,  I  should  point  out  the  following. 
In  the  first  volume,  p.  242  i^eq.  [p.  281  of  presmit 
edition],  the  statements  on  the  relation  of  Pehlevi  to 
Zend  have  been  re-written  in  accordance  with  the  now 
results  that  have  been  obtained  by  a  more  careful 
study  of  Pehlevi  texts  and  inscriptions.  In  the  Bocond 
volume,  pp.  15-23  [pp.  15-24],  the  question  of  tlui 
origin  of  the  participle  in  -mg  has  b(^en  more  fully 
treated.  On  p.  33  [p.  35]  will  be  found  an  inter(!st- 
ing  letter  on  ceremonial  pronouns  in  (Jliinose,  by 
M.  Stanislas  Julien.  The  analysis  and  classification 
of  vowels  and  consonants,  on  pp.  123-108  [pp.  lOH-- 
136],  has  been  carefully  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  latest  researches  on  this  interesting  subject.  On 
pp.  139-141  [pp.  136-140]  will  bo  found  my  reply 
to  Professor  Czermak's  important  essay,  Ul)er  den> 
b'piritus  asper  und  lenis.  His  independent  tc^stimony 
(p.  143,  note  49)  [p.  140,  note  2],  tliat  the  emissions  of 
breath  (the  sibilants,  etc.)  are  to  be  subdivided,  exactly 
like  the  checks  of  breath  (the  mutoe),  into  soft  and 
hard^  will  show  that  my  own  division  of  these  sounds 
was  not  unfounded,  while  his  experiment,  dcscrilxHl 
on  pp.  159  and  160  [p.  147],  explains,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  justifies,  the  names  of  hard  and  soft  by  the  side 
of  snvd  and  sonant}  In  the  Fifth  Lecture,  On  GrlniiriH 

^  As  a  specimen  of  the  over-confident  and  iinHuspcctlntj  criticiHm  dr^ 
scribed  above,  I  quote  some  extracts  from  tiio  North  American,  in  many 
respects,  I  believe,  one  of  the  best  Ameiican  reviews:  ‘But  Hjx.ciaUy 
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Law,  I  have  endeavoured  to  place  my  explanation  of 
the  causes  which  underlie  that  law  in  a  clearer  light, 
and  I  have  answered  some  important  arguments  that 
had  been  advanced  against  my  theory,  particularly 
that  founded  on  the  historical  changes  in  the  names 
of  places,  such  as  Btratahurgum  and  Stmzpu7'uc. 


Professor  Max  Muller’s  accoimb  of  the  spiritm  asper  and  the  spiritus 
lenisj  and  his  explanation  of  the  difference  be  tween  such  sounds  as  z,  v, 
h,  on  the  one  hand,  and  s,f,  p,  on  the  other,  is  to  be  rejected.  "We  have 
a  right  to  be  astonished  that  be  revives  for  these  two  classes  of  letters 
the  old  nartif; s  “ soft  ”  and  which  have  liappily  for  some  time  been 

going  out  of  use,  and  fully  adopts  the  distinction  which  they  imply, 
although  tliis  distinction  has  been  so  many  times  exploded,  and  the 
diflbrence  of  the  two  classes  shown  to  consist  in  the  intonation  or  non- 
intonation  of  the  breath  during  their  utterance.  It  is  in  vain  tliat  he 
n])j»cals  to  the  Hindu  grammarians  in  his  support:  tliey  are  unanimous 
against  him — not  one  of  them  fails  to  see  and  deliiie  correctly  the  differ* 
enoe  between  “  sonant”  and  surd”  letters.’ 

I  do  not  hlaine  a  writer  in  the  North  Ameiioan  Revieio  for  not  know¬ 
ing  that  I  myself  have  run  full  tilt  against  the  terminology  of  Miard’ 
and  ‘^soft’  coiHonants  as  unscientific  (unwissenschaftlich),  and  that  X 
was  one  of  (he  first  to  publish  and  translate  in  185G  the  more  scientific 
classifioiitioii  into  ‘  snrd^  and  ‘  sonant/  consonants  as  contained  in  the 
Ei  gveda-prdti^dkhya.  But  tlio  Reviewer  might  surely  have  road 
tlio  Leclitre  which  he  reviewed,  where  on  page  130  (now  page  144:), 
I  said:  ‘The  distinction  which,  with  regard  to  the  first  breathing  or 
8j>iritii8,  is  coininonly  called  mper  and  lenis,  is  the  same  which,  in  other 
letters,  is  known  by  the  names  of  hard  and  soft,  surd  and  sonant,  tenuis 
and  media.'* 

Thu  same  H<;view  says :  ‘  The  definition  of  the  wh  in  as  a  siiiijde 
wliis[)ercd  coanteri).art  of  to  in  loen  instead  of  a  w  with  a  prefixed  aspi¬ 
ration,  is,  wc  think',  clcaidy  false.’  Now  on  a  question  concerning  the 
correct  |)ronmiciation  of  English,  it  niig-ht  seem  impertinence  in  me  were 
I  not  at  once  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  the  North  American  jReriew. 
Still  the  writer  inigljt  have  suspected  that  on  such  a  point  a  foreigner 
would  not  write  at  random,  and  if  he  had  consulted  the  highest  aiitho- 
dties  on  plionetics  in  Eiigljind,  and,  I  believe,  in  America  too,  he  would 
lavc  found  that  they  agree  witli  my  own  description  of  the  two  soumls 
)f  w  and  w/i.  See  Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  note  65  [p.  14  fi,  note  2], 

?) 
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My  derivation  of  Earl,  Graf,  and  King,  which  had 
been  challenged,  have  been  defended  on  pp.  ^80,  J281, 
and  284  [pp.  317-322],  and  the  question  whether 
the  reported  initial  digamma  in  the  name  of  Helena 
renders  a  comparison  between  Helena  and  Saram^ 
impossible  has  been  fully  discussed  on  pp.  516  [pp. 
5  86  8eqi] 

Lastly,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  with 
which  I  have  been  honoured  by  Mr.  Gladstone  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  440 '-44:1)  [pp.  507-511],  and  in  which  his  opinions 
on  the  component  elements  of  Greek  Mythology,  which 
I  had  somewhat  misapprehended,  will  be  found  stated 
with  great  precision. 


Oxi-uiiD :  A2)ril  1871. 


M.  M. 
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OHAPTER  I. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE  A  rilYSlCAL  SCIENCE. 

Name  of  tlie  Science  of  Iiang-nasre. 

rnHE  Sicri  *:nck  of  Language  is  a  seiouco  of  very 
A  modern  date.  We  cannot  trace  its  lineage  inuch 
beyond  tlio  Ix^ginning  of  onr  century,  and  it  is  scarcely 
received  as  3^ct  on  a  footing  of  equality  by  the  elder 
branches  of  learning.  Its  veiy  name  is  still  unset¬ 
tled,  and  tlic  various  tithes  that  have  been  given  to 
it  in  England,  Franco,  and  Germany  are  so  vague  and 
varying  that  they  have  led  to  tlui  most  confused  ideas 
among  the  public  at  large  as  to  the  real  objects  of 
this  now  science.  Wc  hear  it  spoken  of  as  Comimra- 
tivc  Philology,  Scientific  Pltymology^  Phonology,  and 
Glossology.  In  Franco  it  lias  recudved  the  convenient, 
but  somewhat  barbarous,  name  of  LinguisiUjue.  If 
we  must  have  a  Greek  title  for  our  science,  wo  might 
derive  it  either  irom  myihm,  word,  or  irom  logo^, 
speech.  But  tlio  title  of  Mythology  is  already  occu¬ 
pied,  and  Logology  would  jar  too  much  on  cla^Bical 
ears.  Wo  need  not  waste  our  time  in  criticising 
these  names,  as  none  of  them  has  as  yet  received 
tliat  univerBal  sanctiou  which  belongs  to  the  titles  of 
L  B 
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other  modern  sciences,  such  as  Geology  or  Compa¬ 
rative  Anatomy  ;  nor  ■will  there  he  much  difficulty  in 
christening  our  young  science  after  we  have  once 
ascertained  its  birth,  its  parentage,  and  its  chai’acter. 
I  myself  prefer  the  simple  designation  of  the  Science 
of  Language,  though  I  fear  that  in  these  days  of  higli- 
sounding  titles,  this  plain  name  will  hardly  meet  with 
general  acceptance. 

The  Physical  Sciences. 

From  the  name  we  now  turn  to  the  meaning  of  out- 
science.  But  before  we  enter  upon  a  definition  of 
its  subject-matter,  and  cletenninc  the  method  wliiclii 
ought  to  bo  followed  in  our  researches,  it  will  be 
useful  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  hivstory  of  tlio  other 
sciences,  among  wliich  the  sciences  of  ]at)guag(i  ntnv. 
for  the  first  time,  claims  her  place.  Tlui  history  (*(' 
a  science  is,  as  it  were,  its  biography ;  and  as  we  Imy 
experience  cheapest  in  studying  the  lives  of  others, 
we  may,  perhaps,  guard  our  young  scieii(i(i  from  some 
of  the  follies  and  extravagancAts  irilierciit  in  youth  by 
learning  a  lesson  for  which  otluu*  branches  of  human 
knowledge  have  liad  to  pay  more  d(‘ar]y. 

The  Three  Stagres,  Empirical,  Classifleatory,  Theoretical- 

There  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  liistory  of 
most  sciences.  If  wo  read  such  works  as  Whevvcll's 
Ilisiory  of  ilie  Itvluciive  or  Humboldts 

Kosmos,  we  find  that  the  origin,  the  progre.ss,  the 
causes  of  failure  and  success  have  bccai  tlic  saimi  for 
almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
arc  three  marked  periods  or  stages  in  tlie  lu story  of 
every  one  of  them,  which  we  may  call  the  Empiriad, 
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the  Classifwcdory,  and  the  TheoveticaL  However 
humiliating  it  may  sound,  every  one  of  our  sciences, 
however  grand  tlieir  present  titles,  can  he  traced  hack 
to  the  most  humble  and  homely  occupations  of  half- 
savage  tribes.  It  was  not  the  true,  tlie  good,  and 
the  beautiful  which  spurred  ,  the  early  philosophers  to 
deep  researches  and  bold  discoveries. 

The  Empirical  Stag'e. 

The  foundation-stone  of  the  most  glorious  structures 
of  human  ingenuity  in  ages  to  conic  was  supplied  by 
the  pressing  ^vants  of  a  patriarclial  and  semi-barbarous 
society.  Tlio  names  of  some  of  the  most  ancient 
departments  of  human  knowledge  tell  their  own  tale. 
Geometry,  wliich  at  presciit  declares  itself  free  from 
all  sensuous  impressions,  and  treats  of  its  points  and 
linos  and  planes  as  purely  ideal  conceptions,  not  to  be 
conib unded  with  the  coarse  and  impcafoct  representa¬ 
tions  as  they  appear  on  paper  to  the  human  eye — 
geometry,  as  its  very  name  d(‘(‘.]ares,  began  witli 
measin*iiig  a  garden  or  a  field.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  (je,  land,  ground,  earth,  and  ontlron,  mea¬ 
sure.  Ikitany,  the  science  of  plants,  was  originally 
tlic  science  of  hol/ivej  which  in  Greek  docs  not  mean 
a  plant  in  general,  but  fod<lcr,  from  hoshein,  to  feed. 
The  Bcionce  of  plants  would  have  been  called  Phy- 
tology,  from  the  Greek  phylou.,  a  plant.^  The  ibunders 
of  Astronomy  ^vere  not  the  poet  or  the  pliilosopher, 
l)ut  the  sailor  and  the  farmer.  The  early  poet  may 
have  admired  tlie  ‘mazy  dance  of  planets,’  and  the 

philosoplior  may  have  speculated  on  the  heavenly 

%  . 

*  See  JesHGTi,  Jiduftf  lloianih  ?  ISCl. 
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harmonies;  but  it  was  to  the  sailor  alone  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  glittering  guides  of  heaven  became 
a  question  of  life  and  death.  It  was  he  who  calcu¬ 
lated  their  risings  and  settings  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
merchant  and  the  shrewdness  of  an  adventurer;  and 
the  names  that  were  given  to  single  stars  or  constel¬ 
lations  clearly  show  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
ploughers  of  the  sea  and  of  the  land.  The  moon,  for 
instance,  the  golden  hand  on  the  dark  dial  of  heaven, 
was  called  by  them  the  Measurer — the  measurer  of 
time;  for  time  was  measured  by  nights,  and  moons, 
and  winters,  long  before  it  was  reckoned  by  days, 
and  suns,  and  years. 

Moon  ^  is  a  very  old  word.  It  was  mona  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  was  used  there,  not  as  a  feminine,  but  as 
a  masculine ;  for  the  moon  was  originally  a  masculine, 
and  the  sun  a  feminine,  in  all  Teutonic  languages  ; 
and  it  is  only  through  the  influence  of  classical 
models  that  in  English  moon  has  been  changed  into 
a  feminine,  and  sun  into  a  masculine.  It  was  a 
most  unlucky  assertion  whicli  Mr.  Harris  made  in 
his  Hermes,  that  all  nations  ascribe  to  the  sun  a 
masculine,  and  to  the  moon  a  feminine  gender.^  The 
fact  is  that  in  all  Teutonic  languages  the  sun  was 
originally  a  feminine,"  the  moon  a  masculine.  In  the 
mythology  of  the  Edda,  Mdni,  the  moon,  is  the  son, 

^  Kuhn’s  ZeitscJirift fur  vcrgleichende  Sj^rachforschunrj,  b.  ix.  h.  140, 
In  the  Edda  the  moon  is  called  year-teller ;  a  l.ank  imnio  for 

moon  is  argi-izari,  light-measure.  See  Dissertation  crit’uiue  et  apolo- 
g6tique  8ur  la  Langtie  hasgi'Cy  p.  28. 

*  Horne  Tooke,  p.  27,  note.  Pott,  Sfudicn  zur  grivchisvhen  'hlytho^ 
logie,  1859,  p.  304.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Qrammatik,  iii.  j).  349.  Pluek, 
Ueher  den  XTrsprung  der  Sprache,  p.  xviii.  (Kai)8tadt,  1867.)  Schultzo, 
Fetischismus  (1871),  pp.  242-252. 
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.Sol,  the  sun,  the  daughter  of  MiindilforL  In  Gothic 
meaa,  the  moon,  is  masculine ;  sunnd,  the  sun,  femi¬ 
nine.^  In  Anglo-Saxon  mdna,  gen.  mdnan,  the  moon, 
is  masculine ;  sunne,  gen.  sunnan,  the  sun,  feminine. 
As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  Chaucer 
alluding  to  the  sun  as  feminine  in  the  rubric  to  his 
fii’st  conclusion  of  the  Astrolabe,  ‘  to  fynde  the  degree 
in  which  the  sonne  is  day  by  day,  after  hir  cours 
abowte.’^  In  Old  Saxon,  too,  siinna  is  feminine, 
mdno  masculine,  and  in  Swedish  and  Danish  sol  and 
mana  retain  the  same  gender.  The  Lithuanians  also 
give  the  masculine  gender  to  the  moon,  mSnu ;  the 
feminine  gender  to  the  sun,  sauh:  and  in  Sanslait, 
though  the  sun  is  ordinarily  looked  upon  as  a  male 
power,  the  most  current  names  for  the  moon,  such  as 
iiandra.  Soma,  Indu,  Vidhu,  are  masculine.  We 
arc  told  ^  that,  according  to  Accadian  views,  the  moon 
existed  before  the  sun,  and  was  called  the  father  of 
the  gods,  wldlc,  according  to  Semitic  views,  the  sun 
came  first  and  held  the  most  prominent  place  among 
the  gods.  Hence  in  Accadian  the  moon  was  conceived 
as  a  man,  the  sun  as  a  woman,  while  in  Babylonian 
the  sun  was  masculine,  and  the  moon  feminine.  The 
names  of  the  moon  are  frequently  used  in  the  sense 
of  month,  and  theso  and  other  names  for  month  retain 
the  same  gender.  Thus  muchiotlis  in  Gothic,  mona^ 
in  Anglo-Saxon  aro  both  masculine.  In  Greek  we 
find  men,  and  the  Ionic  meis,  for  month,  always  used 
in  the  masculine  gender.  In  Latin  we  have  the  deri- 

^  UUlhw  iiHGH  bo.si(le.s,  Miul,  probably  neuter,  and  smna,  masculine. 
See  Criuiin,  Beidache  Qrammatih ,  iii.  p.  350. 

^  Chaucer’s  Treniise  on  the  Astrolahe,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  14. 

*  Sa}  cc,  Liibhert  Lectures,  pp.  156,  165. 
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vatrive  mSnsis,  month,  and  in  Sanskrit  we  find  mas 
for  moon,  and  masa  for  month,  both  masculine.^ 

Now,  this  mas  in  Sanskrit  is  clearly  derived  from 
a  root  MA,  to  measure,  to  mete.  Li  Sanskrit,  I  inea- 
vsure  is  ma-mi;  thou  moasurest,  ma-si;  he  measures, 
ina-ti  (or  mimi-te).  An  instrument  of  measuring  is 
called  in  Sanskrit  ma-tram,  the  Greek  mttvon,  our 
metre.  Now,  if  the  moon  was  originally  called  by 
the  farmer  the  measurer,  the  ruler  of  days  and  weeks 
and  seasons,  the  regulator  of  the  tides,  the  lord  of 
their  festivals,  and  the  herald  of  their  puldic  assem¬ 
blies,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  man,  and  not  as  the  love-sick  Tiuiiden  which 
our  modern  sentimental  poetry  has  put  in  liis  place. 

It  was  the  sailor  who,  before  entrusting  Ins  life 
and  goods  to  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
watched  for  the  rising  of  those  stars  wdncli  he  calliMl 
the  Sailing-stars  or  Plciddes^^  from  to  vsail.'^ 

Navigation  in  the  Greek  waters  was  considercMl  sale 
after  the  return  of  the  Pleiades;  and  it  closed  whim 
they  disappeared.  The  Latin  nauio  for  the  .rirhfdrn 
is  Vergilicu,^  from  vinja,  a  sprout  or  twig.  This  name 

‘  See  Curtins,  Grumlzilfft'  (ler  (jriecliisvhrn  No.  -I?!. 

Ideler,  llandhuvli  der  Clironologie,  b.i.  h.  ‘211,  2  J2.  11.  l'\  Oortherf, 

Di<‘  JPlejaden,  p.  14,  note. 

^  See,  however,  Pott,  Eh/inolvijische  Fornchunrfen,  vol.  ii.  1,  p.  81)2. 
UKrjLadis,  wild  doves. 

^  In  the  Oscan  Inscription  of  A^none  we  find  a  Jnjiitcr  Vip^nrius 
(djovel  voreliasiol,  dat,  sing.'),  a  name  wliieli  Professor  Aurp'irlit  com¬ 
pares  with  that  of  Jupiter  V'iminiuH,  Jupiter  who  fosters  tlic  «v'’‘'\vtli  of 
twigs  (Kuhn’s  Zeltschrift,  i.  s.  89). — See,  howeviir,  on  ,1  nj>it(;r  Viminius 
and  his  altars  near  the  Porta  Viminalis,  Hartimg,  .IhHi/imi  dt'r  Jiimm'y 
ii.  61-  The  Zulus  called  tlie  Pleiades  the  hifuitt  ht^  tin.;  di- .'Jug- stars, 
because,  wlieu  they  a])pear,  tlie  people  licgin  to  ilig.  yee  C'alaway,  I’/u’. 
lleliglous  Si/sicm  of  the  Amaxidu,  part  iii.  p.  a97. 
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was  given  to  them  by  the  Italian  husbandmen,  be¬ 
cause  in  Italy,  wliei'e  they  became  visible  about  ^lay, 
they  marked  the  return  of  sumuierd  Another  cou- 
.stellatiuii,  the  seven  stars  in  tlm  head  of  Taurus, 
ivceivcd  the  name  of  Ilydikii  or  Maukv  in  Latin,  be¬ 
cause  at  the  time  'when  they  rose  witli  the  sun  liny 
were  supposed  to  announce  rain.  The  astr^eueia-r 
retains  these  and  many  other  iiaiues  ;  ho  still,  speaks 
of  the  pule  of  heaven,  of  wandering  and  lix<'d  stai's/- 
y<d  ho  is  apt  to  forg«‘t  tliat  thiese  tfTnis  wore  not 
originally  the  result  of  sckvntilie  observation  and 
cla.ssiiication,  ])ut  ]»orrowcd  from  tlie  langnage;  of  those 
who  waan  iheinstdves  wanderers  on  the  s(*a  or  in  the 
desert,  ami  to  whom  the  fixe<l  slurs  were  in  1‘uil  j’eality 
wha.t  name  imprK‘s,  stars  driven  in  and  fixod, 

hy  whieh  Hay  iniglit  hold  fast  on  the  deep,  as  I-y 
heavenly  auchoj’s. 

But  aJtliongh  Instorically  we  are  jusHfii‘d  in  saying 
that  t]u‘  iirst  geoinelricinn  was  a  ploughman.  I  ho  first. 
]H>tanist  a  gardener,  tlie  first  luijieralogist  a  miner,  it 
may  reasonably  }»o  objee.ted  that  in  this  (‘urly  stage 
a  S(*ience  is  hanlly  a  sciencti  yet:  that  imeisuring  a 
lield  is  not  g<sjmotry,  that  growing  eaMjagr;-;  is  very 
far  from  botany,  ami  that  a  butcher  lias  no  (‘laim  to 
the,  tith;  of  com])ara(ivo  anatomist,  '’bhis  is  j)orle<‘tly 
tnu',  y(‘t  it  is  but  right  that  each  s(*ience  should  be 

^  Ah  to  tlirir  tiuijilMT,  M.  VI.,  In/zut-ltir/imi  to  llhj wtht^  vol.  iv. 
j>.  xxxvii,  and  VV}d(n<‘y,  Junni.  Amfrintn  Orirut.  Sttr.  viii.  p. 

*  Ah  <;ui  Jy  jlh  thu  tiiiJOH  An.'ixiim  iii;k  of  tlie  liniir,  ami  AIKmumii  of 
Pythnj^tirran,  hcIhiuIh,  tlio  hIiuh  had  Ihjcu  dividctl  into  travvillinj^ 
{liorpa  TTXavuffiti'a  or  TrAai/r/ray  and  lum-travollin'^'  wtairt  (anKavtiS 
’itTrlpii  or  ankavTj  dirrpa).  Ari'toLlo  firnt  UHod  dtrrpn  or 

lix<;d  Ktarn.  (Sco  ihinilKddt,  KusiuoHf  vul.  iii.  p,  liiJ.)  rioAoy,  tho  pivofc, 
hin”o,  or  tho  polo  of  heuvon. 
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reminded  of  these  its  more  humhle  beginnings,  and 
of  the  practical  requirements  which  it  was  originally 
intended  to  answer.  A  science,  as  Bacon  says,  sliould 
bo  a  rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  Clod,  and  the 
relief  of  man’s  estate.^  Now,  although  it  may  seeiu 
a,s  if  in  the  present  high  state  of  our  society  students 
were  enabled  to  dc^votc  their  time  to  the  iuvostimition 

o 

oi'thc  facts  and  laws  of  nature,  or  to  t]i(‘.  coutenipla- 
tion  of  the  inysteih'S  of  the  world  of  thouglit,  with¬ 
out  any  side-glance  at  the  practfical  r(.‘siilts  of  tlieir 
la1)ours,  no  science  and  no  art  IniVit  ever  ja’osptu'cd 
and  llourisliiMl  aniojig  ns,  rnih‘.ss  they  were  in  some 
way  subservient  to  th(‘.  ]>i*a.cii(%'il  inienests  of  s(jciety. 
It  is  ti’ue  tliat  a  Lyell  collects  and  a,Trnng<‘S,  a  Fara¬ 
day  weighs  and  analy.^<‘s,  an  Owen  disst'cts  and  coiu- 
pan'S.  a  .1  lease, liel  (thserves  and  calculates,  without 
any  tliouglit  of  the,  immediate  mark('f,a])]e  r(\sii]is  of 
their  labours.  Ihit  there  is  a  general  intensst  whicli 
su|>j)orts  and  niliveiis  their  researches,  and  that 
interest  depends  on  tlie  ju'actical  advaniag(‘S  which 
.S(jcic<y  at  Jarg^  derives  li’oin  these  scientific,  studies. 
h(‘t  it  Ik*,  known  that  tin*,  successive  strata  of  the 
g<‘ologist  an*,  a  decepiion  to  the  inim*!',  that  tlui  as- 
trouoini(‘.al  taldes  are  usrdess  to  tint  navigator,  tliat 
clieinistry  is  nothing  luit  an  expensive  amus(‘ment. 
of  no  us(^  to  Uie  niajiufacturer  and  tlH^  faniK.T  — and 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  g<‘ology  would  soon  sha.nt 
tiui  fati*,  of  alchemy  and  a-strology.  As  long  as  the 
Fgyptiau  sciencK*.  excii(!<l  tin*.  hop<‘S  of  tlie  invalid  by 
m^'stej'ious  ju'escripiions  (I  may  obs(‘rv(5  by  the  way 
that  th(*  ]iiei*(;glyphic.  signs  of  our  m<)(l(‘ni  prescrip¬ 
tions  have  been  traced  back  by  ChampoHiou  to  th<i 
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real  liieroglyphics  of  Egypt — and  as  long  as  it  in¬ 
stigated  the  avarice  of  its  patrons  l)y  the  promise  of 
the  discovery  of  gold,  it  enjoyed  a  liberal  support  at 
the  courts  of  princes,  and  under  the  roofs  of  monas¬ 
teries.  Though  alchemy  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  gold,  it  prepared  the  way  to  discoveries  more 
valuable.  The  same  with  astrology.  Astrology  was 
not  such  mere  imposition  as  it  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been.  It  is  count(‘d  a  seience  by  so  sound 
and  solK'.r  a  scholar  as  Mclanctlion,  and  even  Bacon 
allows  it  a  place,  among  tin;  sciences,  though  admit¬ 
ting  that ‘it  had  belter  intidligence  and  coiif(Ml(*racy 
with  the  imngination  of  man  than  with  hh  reason.' 
In  spite  of  the  strong  comhnnnation  wliicli  Lutlicr 
pronounced  against  it,  astrology  continnc<l  to  sway 
the  d(‘stinies  of  Europe*.;  and  a  hundred  years  after 
LutluT,  th<‘,  astrolog(‘r  was  tlu*.  (*ouns(‘Ilor  of  y)rince8 
and  generals,  while  founder  of  modern  astronomy 
dic<l  in  poverty  and  dc'spair.  In  our  iiiae  tlio  very 
rudiments  of  astrology  are  lost  and  forgotten.^ 

Even  real  and  useful  arts,  as  soon  as  t]i(*y  cease  to  be 
useful,  die  away,  and  tludr  secrots  arci  sometimes 
lost  lj(jyond  tlic  hope  of  recoveuy.  Wluai  afl.er  the 
lleformation  our  cliurclies  and  chapels  were  divested 


^  P*imH«*Tfrt  ICffifjtff  V(»l.  IV.  les, 

^  Accordii!*^  to  a  wrih.T  in  Xofrn  anti  (^un  icH  ('2ncl  ScrioH,  vol.  x 
p.  neO),  aslrftloiry  in  not  ho  <*niircly  wo  huppowo.  ‘  Orio  of 

<(ur  priin'Ipal  wriLor.i,’  ho  ntatoH,  ‘oiu^  of  <»ur  li'aflipa"  tarriHierK,  and 
H.  viMJil  luciuiftTH  of  th(!  vatiouH  aiiti<pjaiian  Koriftii^H,  }iru  practised 
aslrolo.'^oi'H  at.  tbiH  hoor.  Pait  in»  ontj  carcH  to  lot  hi»  hIuiUoh  be  known, 
HO  gn’.'ifc  in  Uio  projudioo  that  conftmndH  an  art  rofjuiring  the  hiifhcat 
education  with  tho  jargon  of  the  gip«y  fortune-teller.’  Suo  alHo  H. 
Philiipf';  dr.,  Medicim  and  a  paper  huforo  the  Numia- 

xuatio  and  Authpiarian  Society  of  Fhiiudclplua,  Juno  7,  IbOO. 
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of  their  artistic  ornameBts,  in  order  to  restore,  in 
outward  appearance  also,  the  simplicity  and  purity 
of  the  Christian  church,  the  colours  of  the  painted 
windows  began  to  fade  away,  and  have  never  ng’aincd 
their  former  depth  and  harmony.  The  invention  of 
printing  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  art  of  ornMinental 
writing  and  of  miniature-painting  employed  in  tlie 
illumination  of  manuscripts;  and  the  best  arlisLs  of 
the  present  day  despair  of  rivalling  the  liiiniiteness, 
softness,  and  brilliancy  coml»ined  by  the  liuinble 
manufacturer  of  the  medimval  missal. 

Practical  Character  of  the  Science  of  Xiangnagfe. 

I  speak  somewhat  feelingly  on  tlio  necessity  that 
every  science  should  answer  some  pr;u*lical  |»urpos(s 
because  I  am  aware  that  tlio  science  of  langunge  lias 
but  little  to  ofier  to  the  utilitarian  spirit  of  our  age. 
It  docs  nob  profess  to  help  us  in  learning  languag(‘.H 
more  expeditiously,  nor  does  it  liold  out  any  hopi^  of 
our  ever  realising  the  dream  of  one  universal  language. 
It  simply  professes  to  teach  whab  language  is;  and 
this  would  hardly  seem  suilicumb  t(;  secure  for  a  new 
science  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the  ]uiblic  at 
large.  There  are  problems,  however,  wliich,  though 
apparently  of  an  abstruse  and  nuu-ely  speculative 
character,  have  exercised  a  powerful  inlhuMice  for 
good  or  evil  in  the  history  of  inankind.  Abni  ladbro 
now  have  fought  for  an  idea,  and  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  a  word ;  and  many  of  the  probhiins 
which  have  agitated  the  world  from  the  earliest  to  our 
own  times,  bolong  properly  to  the  B(dence  of  langiuig(% 

Much  of  what  wo  now  call  mythology  was  in  truth 
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a  disease  or  affection  (TraOas)  of  language.  A  myth 
means  a  word,  but  a  woi'd  Avhich,  from  being  a  name 
or  an  attribute,  lias  been  allowed  to  assume  a  more 
substantial  existence.  Many  of  the  Greek,  the  Eoman, 
the  Indian,  and  other  heathen  gods  are  nothing  but 
poetical  names,  which  Avere  gradually  allowed  to 
assume  a  divine  personality  never  contemplated  by 
their  original  inventors.  Eos  was  a  name  of  the 
dawn  before  she  liccame  a  goddess,  tlie  wife  of 
Tithonos,  or  the  dying  day.  Foluni,  or  fate,  meant 
originally  what  had  been  spoken ;  and  helbro  Fate 
became  a  power,  even  greater  than  Jupiter,  it  meant 
that  which  had  once  l>een  spok(‘n  by  Jupiter,  and 
eould  never  be  changed,  not  even  by  Jupiter  himself. 
Zeus  originally  ineaiit  the  bright  heaven,  in  Sanshilt 
Dyaiis;  and  many  of  the  stories  told  of  him  as  tlio 
supreme  god,  had  a  meaning  only  as  told  originrJly 
of  the  bright  liea.ven,  wln.se  rays,  like  golden  rain, 
ilescend  on  the  la])  of  the  earth,  the  JJanas  of  old. 
kept  l,)y  her  father  in  the  <lai‘k  prison  of  winter.  No 
one  doubts  that  Luna,  for  losua^  originally  hnixaUj 
was  simply  a  name  of  tlio  moon ;  but  so  was  like¬ 
wise  Luc/ina}  llekafe,  too,  was  a7i  old  name  of  the 
moon,  the  feminine  of  llclmlos  and  llch.ftebolos,  tlio 
iar-darting  sun  ;  and  2\ijrrh(t,  the  Eve  of  tlio  Greeks, 
was  notliing  but  a  name  of  the  red  earth,  and  in 
particular  of  Tllessa]3^  This  mythological  disease, 
though  less  virulent  in  modern  languages,  is  by  no 
means  extinct  even  now. 

^  Luna  itj  iiofc,  hh  cominonly  Kupjtosfd,  a  cnntmtrfcion  of  htenn,  ns 
is  bliown  by  tlio  (lialoctic  form  logout,  it  imisb  bu  derived  from  loux-iuf, 
like  Zeiul  ruoJvlishna  ;  cf.  inluaf rls',  fur  inlaxtris.  iregiuajm,  Das  L  der 
indogmn.  Sjjmchvn,  1^7^,  p. 
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During  the  middle  ages  the  controversy  hetween 
Nominalism  and  Realism,  which  agitated  the  church 
for  centuries,  and  finally  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Reformation,  was  again,  as  its  very  name  sliows,  a 
controversy  on  names,  on  the  nature  of  language,  and 
on  the  relation  of  words  to  our  conceptions  on  one 
side,  and  to  the  realities  of  the  outer  world  on  the 
other.  Men  were  called  heretics  for  hclioving  that 
words  such  as  justice  or  truth  expressed  only  concep¬ 
tions  of  our  mind,  not  real  things  walking  about  in 
broad  daylight. 

In  modern  times  the  science  of  language  has  been 
called  in  to  settle  some  of  the  most  perplexing  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  questions.  ‘  Nations  and  languages 
against  dynasties  and  treaties,’  this  is  what  luis 
remodelled,  and  will  remodel  still  more,  the  map  of 
Europe.  There  was  a  time  when  comparative  plulolo- 
gists  in  America  have  been  encouraged  to  prove  tlio 
impossibility  of  a  common  origin  of  languages  and 
races,  in  order  to  justify,  by  scientific  argunumts,  the 
unhallowed  theory  of  slavery.  Never  do  I  ixiineni])er  to 
have  seen  science  more  degraded  tluin  on  the  title-page 
of  an  American  publication  in  which,  among  the  pro¬ 
files  of  the  different  races  of  man,  the  profile  of  the  apo 
was  made  to  look  more  human  than  that  of  ilio  negro. 

nangfuagr©  the  Barrier  between  Ittan  and  Beast. 

Lastly,  the  problem  of  the  position  of  man  on  the 
threshold  between  the  worlda  of  iniitter  and  spirit 
has  of  late  assumed  a  very  marked  proininenco 
among  the  problems  of  the  physical  and  mental 
sciences.  It  has  absorbed  the  thouglits  of  men  who, 
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after  a  long  life  spent  in  collecting,  observing,  and 
analysing,  have  brought  to  its  solution  qualifications 
unrivalled  in  any  previous  age ;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  greater  warmth  displayed  in  dis¬ 
cussions  ordinarily  conducted  with  the  calmness  of 
judges  and  not  with  the  passion  of  pleaders,  it  might 
seem,  after  all,  as  if  the  groat  problems  of  our  being, 
of  the  true  nohility  of  our  blood,  of  our  descent 
from  heaven  or  earth,  tliougli  unconnected  with  any^- 
thing  that  is  commonly  called  practical,  have  still 
retained  a  charm  of  their  own — a  charm  tliat  will 
never  lose  its  power  on  the  mind  and  on  the  heart 
of  man.  Now,  however  much  the  frontiers  of  the 
animal  kingdom  have  been  pushed  forward,  so  that 
at  one  time  the  line  of  demarcation  between  animal 
and  man  seemed  to  depend  on  a  mere  fold  in  the 
brain,  thpro  is  one  barrier  whicdi  no  one  has  yn^t 
ventured  to  touch — the  barrier  of  language,  hlven 
those  philosophers  with  whom  jictmr  cd  8cnth\'^ 
who  reduce  all  thought  to  fooling,  and  maintain  that 
we  share  the  faculties  which  are  the  productive 
causes  of  thought  in  common  with  beasts,  arc  bound 
to  confess  that  as  yet  no  race  of  animals  ha.s  pi’oduced 
a  language.  Lord  Monboddo,  for  instance,  adinits 
that  as  yet  no  animal  has  been  discovered  in  the 
possession  of  language,  ‘not  even  the  beaver,  who 


^  ‘  Man  has  two  faculties,  or  two  pnHMivo  powers,  the  exisleiico  of 
which  is  generally  acknowledged  :  1,  the  faculty  of  receiving  tlio  didbr- 
ent  impressions  caused  by  external  objects,  physical  senHibility ;  and 
2,  the  faculty  of  preserving  the  impresaions  caused  by  these  object'^, 
called  memory,  or  weakened  sensation.  These  faculties,  the  productive 

causes  of  thought,  we  have  in  common  with  beasts . Everything 

is  reducible  to  feeling.’ — Helatins, 
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of  all  the  animals  we  know,  that  are  not,  like  the 
orang-outangs,  of  our  own  species,  comes  nearest  to 
us  in  sagacity.’ 

Locke,  who  is  generally  classed  together  with  these 
materialistic  philosophers,  and  wlio  certainly  vindi¬ 
cated  a  large  share  of  what  liad  been  claimed  for  the 
intellect  as  the  property  of  the  senses,  recognised 
most  fully  the  barrier  which  language,  as  such,  placed 
between  man  and  brutes.  ^  This  I  may  be  positive 
in,’  he  writes,  '  that  the  power  of  abstracting  is  not 
at  all  in  brutes,  and  that  the  having  of  general  ideas 
is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  between  man 
and  brutes.  For  it  is  evident  we  observe  no  footsteps 
in  these  of  making  uso  of  general  signs  for  universal 
ideas  ;  from  which  wo  have  reason  to  imagine  that 
they  have  not  the  faculty  of  al)stracting  or  making 
general  ideas,  since  they  have  no  use  of  words  or  any 
other  general  signs.’ 

If,  therefore,  the  science  of  language  gives  us  an 
insiglit  into  tliat  which,  by  common  consent  distin¬ 
guishes  man  from  all  other  living  beings  ;  if  it  esta¬ 
blishes  a  frontier  between  man  and  tlio  brute,  wliicli 
can  never  be  removed,  it  would  seem  to  possess  at 
the  present' moment  peculiar  claims  on  tine  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  who,  while  watching  with  sincere  admi¬ 
ration  the  progress  of  comparative  physiology,  yet 
consider  it  their  duty  to  enter  their  manly  protest 
against  a  revival  of  the  shallow  theories  of  Lord 
Monboddo. 

Tlie  Classifleatory  Stagfe. 

Piut  to  return  to  our  survey  of  the  liistory  of  the 
physical  sciences.  Wo  had  examined  the  empirical 
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stfigo  through  which  every  science  has  to  pass.  We 
saw  that,  for  instance,  in  hotan}^,  a  man  who  has  tra¬ 
velled  through  distant  countries,  who  has  collected  a 
vast  number  of  plants,  who  knows  their  names,  their 
peculiarities,  and  their  medicinal  qualities,  is  not  yet 
a  botanist,  but  only  a  herbalist,  a  lover  of  plants,  or 
what  the  Italians  call  a  dilettante,  from  dilettare,  to 
delight  in  a  subject.  The  real  science  of  plants,  like* 
evei‘y  other  science,  begins  wdth  the  work  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  An  empirical  acquaintance  with  facts  rises  to 
a.  scientific  knowlerlgc  of  facts  as  soon  as  the  mind  dis- 
covei'B  beneath  the  multiplicity  of  single  production'^ 
the  unity  of  an  organic  system.  This  discovery  i.s 
iiukIc  l:)y  means  of  comparison  and  classification.  Wt* 
ct^aso  to  study  each  flower  for  its  own  sake ;  and  by 
continually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  our  observation, 
wo  try  to  divseover  what  is  common  to  many  and  offers 
those  essential  points  on  which  groups  or  natural 
cla.sses  may  be  estaldishcd.  These  classes  again,  in 
tlu'lr  more  general  features,  arc  mutually  compared  ; 
new  points  of  difference,  or  of  similarity  of  a  mor(‘. 
general  and  higher  character,  spring  to  view,  and 
cna-].>l<^  us  to  discover  classes  of  classes,  or  families. 
An<l  when  the  whole  king<lom  of  plants  has  thus  been 
surve^yed,  and  a  siniplo  tissue  of  names  been  tlirowji 
oven*  the  garden  of  nature  ;  when  w’-c  can  lift  it  up,  as 
it  wci-o,  and  view  it  in  our  mind  as  a  whole,  as  a  sys¬ 
tem  well  chained  and  com])leto,  we  then  speak  of  the 
science  of  plants,  or  botany.  We  have  entered  into 
altogether  a  new  sphere  of  knowledge,  where  the  indi- 
vi<lual  is  sul>ject  to  the  general,  facts  to  law ;  we  dis¬ 
cover  thought,  order,  and  purpose  pervading  tlie 
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whole  realm  of  nature,  and  we  seem  to  perceive  the 
dark  chaos  of  matter  lighted  up  by  the  reflection  of  a 
divine  mind.  Such  views  may  be  right  or  wrong.  Too 
hasty  comparisonSj  or  too  narrow  distinctions,  may 
have  prevented  the  eye  of  the  observer  from  discover¬ 
ing  the  broad  outlines  of  nature’s  plan.  Yet  every 
system,  however  insufficient  it  may  prove  hereafter, 
is  a  step  in  advance.  If  the  mind  of  man  is  once  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  conviction  that  tliei*o  must  be  order 
and  law  everywhere,  it  never  rests  again  until  all 
that  seems  irregular  has  been  eliminated,  until  the 
full  beauty  and  harmony  of  nature  has  been  perceived, 
and  the  eye  of  man  has,  as  it  -were,  cauglit  the  eye  of 
God  beaming  out  from  the  midst  of  all  Ilis  works. 
The  failui'es  of  the  past  prepare  the  triumphs  of  the 
future. 

Thus,  to  recur  to  our  former  illustration,  tlic  sys¬ 
tematic  arrangement  of  plants  which  bears  the  mime 
of  Linmeus,  and  wliich  is  founded  on  the  nnml)er  and 
character  of  the  reproductive  organs,  failed  to  l»ring 
out  the  natural  order  which  ])ervados  all  that  grows 
and  Idossoms.  Broad  lines  of  demarcation  which 
unite  or  divide  large  tribes  and  iamilies  of  plants 
were  invisible  from  his  point  of  view.  But  in  S2)ito 
of  this,  his  work  was  not  in  vain.  Tlio  fact  tliat 
plants  in  every  part  of  the  world  belonged  to  one 
great  system  was  established  once  for  all ;  and  even 
in  later  systems  most  of  his  classes  and  divisions 
have  been  preserved,  because  the  conformation  of 
the  reproductive  organs  of  plants  happened  to  run 
parallel  with  other  more  characteristic  marks  of  true 
affinity.  It  is  the  same  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 
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Although  the  Ptoleiiupan  system  was  a  wrong  one, 
yet  even  from  its  eccentric  point  of  view,  laws  \vere 
discovered  determining  the  true  movements  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  The  conviction  that  there  remains 
something  unexplained  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  our  error.  There  can  be  no  error  in  nature ; 
the  error  must  be  with  us.  This  conviction  lived  in 
the  heart  of  Aristotle  when,  in  spite  of  his  imperfect 
knowledge  of  nature,  he  declared  ‘that  there  is  in 
nature  nothing  interpolated  or  -without  connection, 
as  in  a  bad  tragedy ;  ’  and  from  his  time  forward 
every  new  fact  and  every  new  system  have  confirmed 
his  faith. 

The  object  of  classification  is  clear.  We  under¬ 
stand  things  if  we  can  comprehend  them ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  can  grasp  and  hold  together  single  facts, 
connect  isolated  impressions,  distinguish  between 
wluit  is  essential  and  what  is  merely  accidental,  and 
thus  predicate  the  general  of  the  individual,  and 
class  tlie  individual  under  the  general.  This  is  the 
s(‘crct  of  all  scientific  knowledge.  Many  sciences, 
while  passing  through  this  second  or  classificatory 
stage,  assume  the  title  of  comparative.  When  the 
anatomist  has  finished  the  dissection  of  numerous 
bodies,  when  he  has  given  names  to  every  organ,  and 
discovered  the  distinctive  functions  of  each,  he  is  led 
to  perceive  similarity  where  at  first  he  saw  dissimi¬ 
larity  only.  He  discovers  in  the  lower  animals  rudi¬ 
mentary  indications  of  the  more  perfect  organisation 
of  the  higher;  and  he  becomes  impressed  with  the 
conviction  tliat  there  is  in  the  animal  kingdom  the 
same  order  and  purpose  which  pervades  the  endless 
I.  c 
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variety  of  plants  or  any  other  realm  of  nature.  He 
learns,  if  he  did  not  know  it  before,  that  things  were 
not  created  at  random  or  in  a  lump,  but  that  there  is 
a  scale  which  leads,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  from 
the  lowest  infusoria  to  the  crowning  work  of  nature — 
man. 

The  Theoretical  Stagfe. 

In  this  way  the  second  or  classificatory  leads  us 
naturally  to  the  third  or  final  stage — the  theoretical, 
or  metaphysical.  If  the  work-  of  classification  is 
properly  cairied  out,  it  teaches  us  that  nothing 
exists  in  nature  by  accident ;  that  each  individual 
belongs  to  a  species,  each  species  to  a  genus ;  and 
that  there  are  laws  which  underlie  the  apparent  free¬ 
dom  and  variety  of  all  created  things.  This  has  given 
to  the  study  of  nature  a  new  character.  Alter  tlic 
observer  has  collected  his  facts,  and  after  the  classifier 
has  placed  them  in  order,  the  student  asks  wliat  is  the 
origin  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  all  this'^  and  Ikj 
tries  to  soar,  by  means  of  induction,  or  sonuitlmes 
even  of  divination,  into  r(‘gions  not  accessible  to  th(i 
mere  collector.  In  this  attein[>t  the  mind  of  man  no 
doubt  has  frequently  met  with  the  iVitc  of*  Phaotoii ; 
but,  undismayed  by  failure,  he  asks  again  and  again 
for  his  father  s  steeds.  Physical  science  would  never 
have  been  what  it  is  without  the  impulses  which  it 
received  from  the  philoso[>her,  nay,  even  from  the 
poet  and  the  dreamer. 

Copernicus,  in  the  dedication  of  his  work  to  Pope 
Paul  III.  (it  was  commenced  in  1517,  finished  1530, 
published  1543),  confesses  that  he  was  brought  to  the 
discovery  of  the  sun's  central  position,  and  of  the 
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diurnal  motion  of  tlie  earth,  not  by  observation  or 
analysis,  but  by  what  he  calls  the  feeling  of  a  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  But  who  had 
told  him  that  there  7)vad  be  symmetry  in  all  the 
movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  that  complica¬ 
tion  was  not  more  sublime  than  simplicity  ?  And  the 
solution  of  ills  perplexities  was  suggested  to  Coper¬ 
nicus,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  by  an  ancient  Greek 
pbilosopher,  by  Philolaos,  the  Pythagorean.  No  doubt 
with  Philolaos  the  motion  of  the  earth  -was  only  a 
guess,  or,  if  you  like,  a  happy  intuition,  not,  as  it  was 
with  Tycho  de  Brahe  and  his  friend  Kepler,  the  result 
of  wearisome  ol)servations  of  the  orbits  of  the  2)]anet 
Mars.  Nevertheless,  if  we  may  trust  the  words  of 
Copernicus,  it  is  quite  possible  that  without  that 
guess  we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  Copernican 
system.  Truth  is  not  found  by  addition  and  multi¬ 
plication  only.  When  speaking  of  Kepler,  whose 
Tuothod  of  reasoning  has  been  considered  as  unsafe 
and  iantastic  by  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  by  later 
astronomers,  Sii*  David  Brewster  remarks  very  truly, 
‘  that,  as  an  instrument  of  research,  the  inhuence  of 
imagination  has  been  much  overlooked  by  those  who 
have  ventured  to  give  laws  to  philosophy.’  The  torch 
of  imagination  is  as  necessary  to  him  who  looks  for 
truth,  as  the  lamj)  of  study.  Kepler  held  both,  and 
more  than  that,  he  Lad  the  star  of  fiiitli  to  guide  him. 

Let  us  quote  in  conclusion  the  testimony  of  Alex¬ 
ander  von  Humboldt  as  to  the  value  of  imagination, 
or  even  of  faith  and  superstition,  in  the  progress  of 
human  knowledge.  ‘  At  the  limits  of  exact  know- 
hidge,’  he  writes,  ‘as  from  a  lofty  island-sliore,  the 
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eye  loves  to  glance  towards  distant  regions.  The 
images  which  it  sees  may  be  illusive;  but  like  the 
illusive  images  which  people  imagined  they  had  seen 
from  the  Canaries  or  the  Azores,  long  before  the  time 
of  Columbusj  they  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  a  new 
world.’ 

In  the  history  of  the  physical  sciences,  the  three 
stages  which  we  have  just  described  as  the  empirical, 
the  classifi-catoiy,  and  the  theoretical,  appear  gene¬ 
rally  in  chronological  order.  I  say,  generally,  for 
there  have  been  instances,  as  in  the  case  just  quoted 
of  Philolaos,  where  the  results  properly  belonging  to 
the  third  have  been  anticipated  in  the  first  stage. 
To  the  quick  eye  of  genius  one  case  may  be  like  a 
thousand,  and  one  experiment,  well  chosen,  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  an  absolute  law.  Besides, 
there  are  great  chasms  in  the  history  of  science. 
The  tradition  of  generations  is  broken  by  political 
or  ethnic  earthqualces,  and  the  work  that  was  nearly 
finished  lias  frequently  had  to  be  done  again  from 
the  beginning,  when  a  now  surface  had  been  formed 
for  the  growth  of  a  new  civilisation.  The  succession, 
however,  of  these  three  stages  is  no  doubt  the  natural 
one,  and  it  is  very  properly  observed  in  the  study 
of  every  science.  The  student  of  botany  Ix^glns  as 
a  collector  of  plants.  Taking  each  plant  by  itsidf,  ho 
observes  its  peculiar  character,  its  habitat,  its  proper 
season,  its  popular  or  unscientific  name.  Ho  learns 
to  distinguish  between  the  roots,  the  stem,  the.  leav(‘s, 
the  flower,  the  calyx,  the  stamina,  and  pistils.  He 
learns,  so  to  say,  the  practical  grammar  of  the  plant 
before  he  can  begin  to  compare,  to  arrange,  and 
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classify.  Again,  no  one  can  enter  with  advantage 
on  the  third  stage  of  any  phj^sical  science  without 
having  passed  through  the  second.  No  one  can 
study  the  plant,  no  one  can  understand  the  bearing 
of  such  a  work  as,  for  instance,  Professor  Schleiden  s 
Life  of  the  Plant}  who  has  not  studied  the  life  of 
plants  in  the  wonderful  variety,  and  in  the  still  more 
wonderful  order,  of  nature.  These  last  and  highest 
achievements  of  inductive  philosophy  are  passible 
only  after  the  way  has  been  cleared  by  pievioiis 
classidcatioii.  The  philosopher  must  connnand  his 
classes  like  regiments  which  obey  tlie  order  of  their 
general.  Thus  alone  can  the  battle  be  fought  and 
truth  be  conquered. 

Tile  Science  of  Iiang^uag-e  a  Physical  Science. 

After  this  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  tlio  other 
physical  sciences,  we  now  return  to  our  own,  the 
science  of  language,  in  order  to  see  wliether  it  really 
is  a  science,  whether  it  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  whether  it  can  be  brought  back 
to  the  standard  of  the  inductive  sciences.  We  want 
to  know  whether  it  has  passed,  or  is  still  passing, 
through  the  three  phases  of  physical  research ; 
whether  its  progress  has  been  systematic  or  desul¬ 
tory,  whether  its  method  has  been  appropriate  or 
not.  But  before  we  do  this,  we  shall,  I  think,  have 
to  do  something  else.  You  may  have  observed  that 
I  always  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Bcionco  of 
language,  which  is  best  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  Comparative  Philology,  is  one  of  the 
physical  sciences,  and  that  therefore  its  method  ought 

'  Die  PJUinze  and  ihr  Lehen,  von  M.  J.  SoUleiden,  Lcipxiy, 
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to  be  tbe  same  as  that  which  has  been  followed 
with  so  much  success  in  botany,  geology,  anatomy, 
and  other  branches  of  the  study  of  nature.  In  the 
history  of  the  physical  sciences,  however,  wo  look  in 
vain  for  a  place  assigned  to  comparative^  philology, 
and  its  very  name  would  seem  to  show  tliat  it  be¬ 
longs  to  quite  a  different  sphere  of  human  knowledge. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  human  knowledge, 
which,  according  to  their  subjcct-inattcr,  may  bfi 
called  'physical  and  liistoricaL  Physical  science,  it 
has  been  said,  deals  with  the  works  of  God,  historical 
science  with  the  works  of  man.  Thus  the  science  of 
optics,  including  all  the  laws  of  light  and  colour,  is  a 
physical  science,  whereas  the  science  of  painting,  witli 
all  its  laws  of  manipulation  and  colouring,  being  tliat 
of  a  man-created  art,  is  a  purely  historical  scienco.’^ 
Now  if  we  were  to  judge  by  its  name,  comparative 
philology,  like  classical  philology,  would  seem  to  take 
rank,  not  as  a  physical,  but  as  an  liistorical  science, 
and  the  proper  method  to  be  applied  to  it  would  ho 
that  which  is  followed  in  the  history  of  art,  of  law,  of 
politics,  and  religion.  However,  the  tith'.  of  compara¬ 
tive  philology  must  not  bo  allowed  to  mislead  us.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  by  whom  that  title  ^Vils  invented  ; 
but  all  that  can  be  said  in  dofcncG  of  it  is,  that  tlu^ 
founders  of  the  science  of  language  were  clii(dly 
scholars  or  philologists,  and  tliat  they  base.d  tlunr 
inquiries  into  the  nature  and  laws  of  langiiag(‘,  on  a 
comparison  of  as  many  facts  as  they  could  collr^ct 
within  their  own  special  spheres  of  study.  Neitlnu*  in 
Germany,  which  may  well  bo  called  the  birthplace  of 

^  Intellectual  Repository,  June  2,  1SG2,  p.  217. 
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this  science,  nor  in  France,  where  it  has  been  culti¬ 
vated  with,  brilliant  success,  has  that  title  been 
adopted.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that, 
although  the  science  of  language  owes  much  to  the 
classical  scholar,  and  though  in  return  it  has  proved 
of  great  use  to  him,  yet  comparative  philology  has 
really  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  philology, 
in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word.  Philology,  whether 
classical  or  oriental,  whether  treating  of  ancient  or 
modern,  of  cultivated  or  barbarous  languages,  is  no 
doubt  an  historical  science,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
word.  Language  is  here  treated  simply  as  a  means. 
The  classical  scholar  uses  Greek  or  Latin,  the  oriental 
scholar  Hebrew  or  Sanskrit,  or  any  other  language, 
as  a  key  to  an  understanding  of  the  literary  monu¬ 
ments  which  bygone  ages  have  bequeathed  to  us,  as 
a  spell  to  raise  from  the  tomb  of  time  the  thoughts 
of  great  men  in  different  ages  and  difierent  countries, 
and  as  a  means  ultimately  to  trace  the  social,  moral, 
intellectual,  and  religious  progress  of  the  human 
race.  In  the  same  manner,  if  wc  study  living  lan¬ 
guages,  it  is  not  for  their  own  sake  that  we  study 
grammars  and  vocabularies.  We  do  so  on  account  of 
their  practical  usefulness.  We  use  them  as  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  best  society  or  to  the  best 
literature  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  In  com¬ 
parative  philology  the  case  is  totally  different.  In 
the  science  of  language,  languages  arc  not  treated 
as  a  means  ;  language  itself  becomes  the  sole  object 
of  scientific  inquiry.  Dialects  wliich  liavc  never  pro¬ 
duced  any  literature  at  all,  the  jaigons  of  savage 
tribes,  the  clicks  of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  vocal 
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modulations  of  the  Inclo-Chiuese  are  as  important, 
nay,  for  the  solution  of  some  of  our  problems,  more 
important,  than  the  poetry  of  Homer,  or  the  prose  of 
Cicero.  We  do  not  want  to  know  languages,  we 
want  to  know  language;  what  language  is,  how  it 
can  form  an  instrument  or  an  organ  of  thouglit ;  we 
want  to  know  its  origin,  its  nature,  its  laws ;  and  it 
is  only  in  order  to  arrive  at  that  knowledge  that  we 
collect,  arrange,  and  classify  all  the  facts  of  language 
that  are  within  our  reach. 

And  here  I  must  pi’otest,  at  the  very  outset  of 
these  lectures,  against  the  supposition  that  tlio  stu¬ 
dent  of  language  must  necessarily  be  a  great  linguist. 
How  is  he  to  find  time  for  acquiring  what  is  called  a, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  hundreds  of  languages 
with  which  he  has  to  deal?  He  does  not  aspire  to 
be  a  Mithridates  or  Mozzofanti.  His  knowledo-o  should 
be  accurate,  but  it  cannot  possibly  be  that  familiar 
knowledge  which  we  can  acf|uire  in  a  lifc-timo  of  six 
or  seven  languages,  wlicthcr  dead  or  living. 

It  is  tlic  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  not  the  litera¬ 
ture,  wliicli  form  tlic  subject  of  his  inquiries.  Those  he 
consults  and  subjects  to  a  careful  analysis,  but  Ik^ 
does  not  (meumber  his  memory  witli  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  or  with  long  lists  of  words  whicli 
have  never  l)ccn  used  for  the  purposes  of  literature. 
It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  no  language  will  unveil 
the  wliole  of  its  wonderful  structure  except  to  th(‘ 
scholar  who  has  studie<l  it  thoroughly  and  criti¬ 
cally  in  a  number  of  literary  works  r(‘pres(nting  th<‘ 
various  periods  of  its  growth.  Nevcrtlujless,  short 
lists  of  vocables,  and  imperfect  skotclies  of  a  gram- 
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mar,  are  in  many  instances  all  that  the  student  can 
expect  to  obtain,  or  can  hope  to  in  aster  and  to  use 
for  the  purposes  he  has  in  view.  He  must  learn  to 
make  the  best  of  this  fragmentary  information,  lilvo 
the  comparative  anatomist,  who  frequently  learns  his 
lessons  from  the  smallest  fragments  oi  fossil  bones, 
or  the  vague  pictures  of  animals  brought  home  by 
unscientific  travellers.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the 
comparative  philologist  to  acquire  a  critical  or  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  all  the  languages  which  form 
the  subject  of  his  inquiries,  the  science  of  languages 
would  simply  be  an  impossibility.  But  wo  do  not 
expect  the  botanist  to  be  an  experienced  gardener,  or 
the  geologist  a  miner,  or  the  ichthyologist  a  practical 
fisherman.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  object  in 
the  science  of  language  to  the  same  division  of  labour 
which  is  necessary  for  the  successiul  cultivation  of 
subjects  much  less  comprehensive.  Though  much 
of  what  we  might  call  the  realm  of  language  is  lost 
to  us  for  ever,  though  whole  periods  in  the  history  of 
language  are  by  necessity  withdrawn  from  our  obser¬ 
vation,  yet  the’ mass  of  human  speech  that  lies  before 
us,  whether  in  the  petrified  strata  of  ancient  litera¬ 
ture  or  in  the  countless  variety  of  living  languages 
and  dialects,  offers  a  field  as  large,  if  not  larger,  than 
any  other  branch  of  physical  research.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  fix  the  exact  number  of  known  languages,  but 
their  number  can  hardly  be  less  than  nine  hundred.^ 

That,  before  the  beginning  of  our  century,  this  vast 
field  should  never  have  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 

^  Balbi  in  his  Atlas  counts  860.  Cf.  Pott,  llassen,  p.  230  ;  JEiymo- 
logiscke  Forschingen,  ii.  83.  (Second  Edition.) 
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natural  pMlosopiier  may  seem  surprising,  more  sur¬ 
prising  even  than  the  indifference  with  which  former 
generations  treated  the  lessons  which  the  very  stones 
vseemed  to  teach  of  the  life  still  throbbing  in  the  veins 
and  on  the  very  surface  of  the  earth.  The  saying 
that  ‘  familiarity  breeds  contempt  ’  would  seem  applic¬ 
able  to  the  subjects  of  both  these  sciences.  The  gravel 
of  our  walks  hardly  seemed  to  deserve  a  scientific 
treatment,  and  the  language  which  every  ploughboy 
can  speak  could  not  be  raised  wdtbout  an  effort  to  the 
dignity  of  a  scientific  problem.  Man  had  studied 
every  part  of  nature,  the  mineral  treasures  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  the  flowers  of  each  season,  the 
animals  of  every  continent,  the  laws  of  storms,  and 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  he  had  analj^scd 
every  substance,  dissected  every  organism,  he  knew 
every  bone  and  muscle,  every  ma^ve  and  fibre  of  his 
own  body  to  the  ultimate  elements  whicli  compose 
his  flesh  and  blood ;  be  had  meditated  on  the  nature 
of  his  soul,  on  the  laws  of  his  inind,  and  tried  to 
penetrate  into  the  last  causes  of  all  being — and  yet 
language,  without  the  aid  of  wliicli  not  even  tlio  first 
step  in  this  glorious  career  coubl  have  been  made, 
remained  unnoticed.  Like  a  veil  that  hung  too  close 
over  the  eye  of  the  human  mind,  it  was  liardly  per¬ 
ceived.  In  an  age  when  the  study  of  antiquity 
attracted  the  most  energetic  minds,  when  the  ashes 
of  Pompeii  were  sifted  for  the  playthings  of  Roman 
life ;  when  parchments  were  made  to  disclose,  by 
chemical  means,  the  erased  thoughts  of  Grecian 
thinkers ;  when  the  toml>s  of  -blgypt  were  ransacked 
for  their  sacred  contents,  and  the  palaces  of  Babylon 
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and  Nineveli  forced  to  surrender  the  clay  diaries  of 
Nebuchadnezzar ;  when  everything,  in  fact,  that 
seemed  to  contain  a  vestige  of  the  early  life  of  man 
was  anxiously  searched  for  and  carefully  preserved 
in  our  libraries  and  museums — language,  which  in 
itself  carries  us  back  far  be^’ond  tlie  cuneiform  litera¬ 
ture  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  and  the  hieroglyphic 
documents  of  Egypt ;  which  connects  ourselves, 
through  an  unbroken  chain  of  speech,  with  the  very 
ancestors  of  our  race,  and  still  draws  its  life  from  the 
first  utterances  of  the  human  mind — language,  the 
living  and  speaking  witness  of  the  whole  history  of 
our  race,  was  never  cross-examined  by  the  student  of 
history,  was  never  made  to  disclose  its  secrets  until 
questioned,  and,  so  to  say,  brought  back  to  itself 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  by  tbe  genius  of  a  Humboldt, 
Bopp,  Grimm,  Bunsen,  and  others.  If  wo  consider 
that,  whatever  view  we  take  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  language,  nothing  new  has  ever  been  added  to  the 
substance  of  language,  ^  that  all  its  changes  have 
been  changes  of  form,  that  no  new  root  or  radical 
has  ever  been  invented  b}'  later  generations,  as  little 
as  one  single  element  has  ever  been  added  to  the 
material  world  in  which  we  live  ;  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  in  one  sense,  and  in  a  very  just  sense,  we  may  be 
said  to  handle  the  very  words  which  issued  from  the 
mouth  of  man,  when  he  gave  names  to. '  all  cattle,  and 
to  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  to  every  beast  of  the  field,’ 
we  shall  perceive,  I  believe,  that  the  science  of 
language  has  claims  on  our  attention,  such  as  few 
science?  can  rival  or  excel. 

^  Pott,  Efym,  For  sell.  ii.  230, 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  L/VNOUAGE  IN  CONTRADISTINCTION  TO 
THE  HISTORY  OF  LANGUAGE. 

OTjjections. 

TN  claiming  for  the  science  of  language  a  place 
among  the  physical  sciences,”^  I  was  prc})ared  to 
meet  with  many  objections.  The  circle  of  the  physical 
sciences  seemed  closed,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  a 
now  claimant  should  at  once  be  welcomed  among  the 
established  branches  and  scions  of  the  ancient  aidsto- 
cracy  of  learning.- 

'  Scliloiclier,  Die  Davidlnhche  TheorUy  1SG3,  p.  7,  has  since 
the  .same  view.  *  G  lot  tic,'"  he  says,  ‘  or  Uie  Science  of  Language,  is 
therefore  one  of  the  natural  sciences  ;  its  method  is  on  the  whole  the 
wuno  as  that  of  the  other  natural  sciences.^ 

^  Dr.  Whewell  classes  the  science  of  lan'jnage  as  one  of  the  palaitio- 
logical  sciences;  hut  lie  niako.s  a  distinction  Ijetween  ]»alaitiologic;ii 
sciences  treating'  of  material  thin^.s,  lor  instanc*,  ^molo^fy,  and  oUier.s 
res|)ecting-  the  products  whicli  result  from  man  s  iina^unative  and  social 
eiiduwnieiits,  for  instance*,  comparative  philoh)ij;“y.  Jle  ex'itlndes  tljc 
latter  from  the  circle  of  the  [di^^sical  scienec.s,  properly  so  (uiUeil,  hut  he 
acUD:  'We  he*;.^an  our  inquiry  witli  the  trust  that  any  s«)und  views 
which  we  should  bo  able  to  obtain  rc.spectino'  tlio  nature  of  truth  in  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  mode  of  discoverin'^  it,  must  also  tend  to 
throw  liL^ht  upon  tlui  nature  and  prospects  of  kixjwledi^e  of  all  otlier 
kinds — must  ho  u.sefnl  to  us  in  moral,  political,  and  piiilolo^doal  re- 
searcluf.s.  Wo  stated  this  as  a  confident  anticij)ation ;  and  the  eviihiuce 
of  tiio  justice  of  our  belief  already  begins  to  appear.  Wo  have  seen 
that  bh)lo<,^y  leads  us  to  psychoh)gy,  if  we  choose  to  fellow  the  j>aLh; 
and  thus  Uic  j)as.sage  from  the  material  to  the  immaterial  lias  alnrady 
unfolded  itself  at  one  point;  and  wo  now  perceive*  that  thiTc  an* 
several  large  provinces  of  speculatiiui  which  concern  subjects  hulonging 
to  man's  immaterial  nature,  and  wliich  are  governed  by  the  same  haws 
as  Kciencc.s  altogetlier  physhtal.  It  is  n«»t  our  business  to  dwell  on  the 
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l^angfuag’e  t!h.e  Work  of  Man. 

The  jSrst  objection  which  was  sure  to  be  raised  on 
the  part  of  such  sciences  as  botany,  geology,  or  phy¬ 
siology  ivS  this  : — Language  is  the  work  of  man ;  it 
was  invented  by  man  as  a  means  of  conmnuiicating 
his  thoughts,  when  mere  looks  and  gestures  proved 
inefficient  ;  and  it  was  gradually,  by  the  conibiru’d 
efforts  of  succeeding  generations,  broiiglit  to  that  jxt- 
fection  which  we  admire  in  the  V(jda.  the  Lilde,  ilie 
Koran,  and  in  the  i^oetry  of  Hoinc^r,  Dantt*.,  Sliako- 
speare,  and  Goethe.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  if 
language  be  the  work  of  man,  in  tlie  saiiK;  in 

which  a  statue,  or  a  temple^  or  a  poem,  or  a  law  are 
properly  called  the  w^orks  of  man,  the  science  of 
language  would  have  to  be  classed  as  jm  historical 
science.  Wo  should  have  a  liistory  of  languagi^  as  we 
have  a  liistory  of  art,  of  poetry,  and  of  juris] )rudcnc.(\ 
but  wc  could  not  claim  for  it  a{>lace  sid(^  1>y  side  with 
the  various  branches  of  natural  sciencf*.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  if  you  consult  the  works  of  sonar  of  tlie  most 
distinguished  modern  philosophers  you  will  iind  tliat 
whenever  they  speak  of  language,  they  take  it  for 
granted  that  language  is  a  human  invention,  that 
wonls  are  artificial  signs,  ami  that  the  varirti(‘H  of 
human  siiecch  arose  from  dilferent  nations  agreeing  on 

prospects  wljiich  our  philosophy  thus  opens  to  onr  contemplation ; 
we  may  allow  ourselves,  in  this  last  stage  of  our  }»ilgriniiug«  aujong  i\w 
foundations  of  the  physical  scienccH,  to  he  cheered  and  aiiimate<i  hy 
the  ray  that  thus  hoams  upon  uh,  however  dimly,  from  a  higlicr  and 
brighter  region.’ — Judications  of  the  (-reutor^  p.  LUi.  See  alno  J)av- 
vjzmsm  i€»ied  hy  the  Science  of  Lmujaatje,  trarislatcd  from  the  (icrnnin 
of  Professor  A.  Schleicher  by  JDr,  Al.  V.  W.  II.  Bikkori  (London; 
Hotten,  18G9),  and  my  review  of  this  work  in  'Katuro/  No.  10,  Jan.  6, 
1870. 
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different  sounds  as  the  most  aijpropriate  signs  of  their 
different  ideas.  This  view  of  the  origin  of  language 
was  so  powerfully  advocated  by  the  leading  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  last  century,  that  it  has  retained  an 
undisputed  currency  even  among  those  who,  on  almost 
every  other  point,  are  strongly  opposed  to  their 
teaching. 

A  few  voices  have,  indeed,  been  raised  to  protest 
against  the  theory  of  language  being  originally  in¬ 
vented  by  man,  But  they  were  chiefly  the  prote.st.s 
of  theologians  who,  in  their  zeal  to  vindicate  tluj 
divine  origin  of  language,  wen;  car]-i(Ml  away^  far  beyond 
the  teaching  of  the  Bibh^  which  they  were  anxious  to 
defend.  For  in  tin;  I>iblo  it  is  not  the  Creator  who 
gives  names  to  all  things,  but  Adam.  ‘  Out  of  the 
ground,’  we  read,  ‘the  Lord  Cod  f(>nin;d  every  ])ea.st 
of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the  air  ;  and  l>rought 
them  unto  Adam  to  s(;e  wliat  lu;  would  call  tliem: 
and  whatsoever  Adam  ca]I<‘d  every  living  creature 
that  was  the  nanie  tluu’eof.’  ^ 

With  the  exception  of  this  small  class  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  more  orthodox  evtsi  than  the  Bible,-  the 

^  GomiHiH  ii.  10, 

St.  Basil  was  aaciiHial  by  KunoiuiuH  of  (lonyiii'^  Diviiio  Providence, 
because  lie  would  not  admit  that  God  bad  ciT’Utcd  the  liaiiutH  of  ;dl 
tilings,  but  ascribed  the  invention  of  language  to  the  fucidties  whicb 
God  bad  ijn))laritcd  in  man.  St.  <jlr«g<u*y,  binhop  of  Ny.ssa  iu  C’apjja- 
docia  (301-300),  dofcnided  St.  Basil.  ^Tliough  God  has  given  to  huniati 
nature  its  facultb-H,’  he  writes,  *  it  does  not  hdlow  that  therefnze  TI<t 
produces  all  the  actions  which  wo  perform.  Ho  has  given  us  the 
faculty  of  building  a  house  ami  d<»iiig  any  otlier  work  ;  but  w<j,  surely, 
are  the  builders,  and  not  Ho.  In  the  saiuo  manm-r  our  faculty  of 
speaking  is  the  work  of  Him  who  has  ho  framed  our  nature ;  but  the 
invention  of  words  for  naming  each  object  is  tho  work  of  our  mind.’ 
See  Ladevi- Roche,  De  VOivjina  ilu  LantjUfje,  Bordeaux,  1800,  p.  14; 
also  Horne  Tooke,  Diversioiis  of  Furley^  p.  19. 
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generally  received  opinion  on  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage  is  that  which  was  held  hy  Locke,  which  was 
powerfully  advocated  by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Esmy 
on  the  Orujiib  of  Ld'iKjiuKjCy  appended  to  his  Treatise 
on  Moral  Sentiments,  and  which  was  adopted  with 
slight  mod  ideations  by  Bugald  Stewart.  According 
to  them,  man  must  have  lived  for  a  time  in  a  state 
of  mutism,  his  only  moans  of  communication  consist¬ 
ing  in  gestures  of  the  body,  and  in  changes  of  the 
countenance,  till  at  last,  wlicn  ideas  multiplied  that 
could  no  longer  be  pointe«l  at  with  the  fingers,  "they 
found  it  iiecessaiy  to  invent  artificial  signs  of  which 
th(^  meaning  was  fixed  ])y  mutual  agreement.' 

Weneed  not  dwell  on  minor  diircrene(‘S  of  opinion  as 
to  the  exact  process  by  which  this  artiiicial  language 
is  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  Adam  Smith  would 
wish  us  to  tj(!li<n'o  that  the  first  artificial  w^ords  were 
r'crhs.  Nouns,  he  thinks,  were  of  less  urgent  necessity 
because  tilings  could  Ixt  pointful  at  or  imitated,  whei'eas 
mere  actions,  such  as  arc  (expressed  by  verbs,  could 
not.  lie  tlierefore  supposes  that  when  people  saw  a 
wolf  coming,  they  pointed  at  him,  and  simply  cried 
out  Mle  comes.'  JDugald  Stewart,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  that  the  Ih'st  artificial  w^ords  wmre  nouns,  and 
tliat  th(i  verlis  were  suppli(ul  by  g(.‘sture;  that,  there¬ 
fore,  wlnm  people  saw  a  w<jlf  coming,  they  did  not  cry 
‘  Me  comes,’  but  ‘  Wolf,  Wolf,’  leaving  the  rest  to  be 
iinagiiHid.^ 

But  wlu^tlier  tluj  verb  or  the  noun  was  the  first  to 
he  invenbid  is  of  little  importance  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
for  us,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  imiuiry  into  the 

*  Dugald  St'-wart,  Worhsy  vol  iii.  p.  27- 
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nature  of  language,  to  enter  upon  a  minute  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  theory  which  represents  language  as  a  w'urk 
of  human  art,  and  as  established  byinutual  agroinntmt 
as  a  medium  of  communication.  While  fully  adniifcf  ing 
that  if  this  theory  were  true,  the  science  of  language 
would  not  come  within  the  pale  of  tlie 
sciences,  I  must  content  myself  for  the  pi’(‘S(‘nt  with 
pointing  out  that  no  one  has  yet  explained  liow,  with¬ 
out  language,  a  discussion,  however  imperfect,  on  thu 
merits  of  each  word,  such  as  must  needs  have  preceded 
a  mutual  agreement,  could  have  been  carried  on.  Ihit 
as  it  is  my  chief  object  to  prove  that  language  is  not  a 
work  of  human  art,  in  the  same  sense  as  painting,  or 
building,  or  writing,  I  must  ask  to  Ixi  allowed,  in  this 
preliminary  stage,  simply  to  enter  iny  protest  against 
a  theory,  which,  though  still  taught  in  tluj  scIkh/Is,  is 
nevertheless,  I  believe,  without  a  single  fact  to  support 
its  truth. 

Has  Itaixgfaagfe  a  History? 

There  are  other  objections,  }u)wev<u‘,  ])e.si<I<‘H  this, 
which  would  seem  to  bar  the  mlmission  of  tho  seienej^ 
of  language  to  the  circle  of  tlio  ])liysical  sf*ien<*rs. 
Whatever  the  origin  of  language  may  liavo  been,  it 
has  been  remarked  with  a  strong  appi^arnnco  of  truth, 
that  language  has  a  history  of  its  own,  like  art,  like 
law,  like  religion ;  and  that,  thereftu-c,  the  scdcuuu^  of 
language  belongs  to  tho  circle  of  ih(i  hJdorlntl,  as 
they  used  to  be  called,  the  moral,  in  coniradistiiH^iioii 
to  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  a  well-known  fae,t, 
which  recent  researches  have  not  sliakon,  that  niUuro 
is  incapable  of  progress  or  improvtujKuit.  Tho  flow(‘r 
which  tho  botanist  observes  to-day  was  as  perfect 
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from  the  beginning  as  it  is  to-day.  Animals  which 
arc  endowed  with  wdiat  is  called  an  artistic  instinct, 
have  never  brought  that  instinct  to  a  higher  degree 
of  perfection.  The  hexagonal  cells  of  the  bee  are  not 
more  regular  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  at  any 
earlier  period^  and  the  gift  of  song  has  never,  as  far 
as  we  know,  been  brought  to  a  higher  perfection  by 
our  nightingale  than  by  the  Philoniele  of  the  Greeks. 
‘Natural  History/  to  quote  Dr.  WheweU’s  ivords,’ 

‘  when  sysleinatically  treated,  excludes  all  that  is 
historical,  for  it  classes  ol)j(^cts  by  their  permanent 
and  universal  properties,  and  lias  nothing  to  do  with 
the  narration  of  particular  or  casual  facts.’  Now,  if 
we  consider  the  largo  num];)er  of  tongues  spoken  in 
(liUbreiit  paris  of  tlio  worl<l  with  all  their  dialectic 
and  provincial  van(.‘ties,  if  avc  observe  the  great 
cha.ng(*s  which  (‘ach  of  these  tongues  has  undergone 
in  the  course  of  ccuituries,  liow  Latin  was  changed 
into  .ItaliaJi,  Spanisli,  Portuguese,  Provencal,  French, 
Ihiuniaiiian,  ami  Kouinansch ;  how  Latin  again,  to¬ 
gether  with  Greek,  the  Celtic,  the  Teutonic,  and 
Slavonic  languages,  together  likewise  with  the  ancient 
dialects  of  India  and  Persia,  points  back  to  an  earlier 
language,  the  mother,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  the 
whol(5  Indo-Lluropean  or  Aryan  family  of  speech  ;  if 
w<‘  S{‘e  how  JIe])rew,  Ara.l>i(‘.,  and  Syriac,  with  several 
minor  dialects,  are  but  dilfeiHint  impressions  of  one 
and  iho  same  common  type,  ami  must  all  have  (lowed 
from  the  same  source,  the  original  language  of  the 
Sennitic  race  ;  and  if  wo  add  to  these  two,  the  Aryan 
and  ycmitic,  at  least  one  more  wcll-estahlishcd  class 
^  Uislorij  of  Inductive  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.  531. 

I.  T> 
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of  languages,  the  Turanian,  comprising  the  dialects  of 
the  nomad  races  scattered  over  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  the  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,  Samoyedic, 
and  Finnic,^  all  radii  from  one  common  centre  of 
speech :  if  we  watch  this  stream  of  language  rolling 
on  through  centuries  in  three  mighty  arms,  which, 
before  they  disappear  from  our  sight  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tance,  may  possibly  show  a  convergence  towards  one 
common  source:  it  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  there 
were  an  historical  life  inherent  in  language,  and  as  if 
both  the  will  of  man  and  the  power  of  time  could 
tell,  if  not  on  its  substance,  at  least  on  its  form. 

Cliang'es  in  Xiang’uag^e. 

And  even  if  the  mere  local  varieties  of  sjjcech 
were  not  considered  sufficient  ground  j'or  excluding 
language  from  the  domain  of  natural  science,  tlnu’c, 
would  still  remain  the  greater  difficulty  of  r(^con- 
ciling  the  historical  changes  aflecting  (;very  one,  of 
these  varieties  with  the  recognised  {)rincipl(,‘s  of 
physical  science.  Every  part  of  natiins  wIk^IIku* 
mineral,  plant,  or  animal,  is  the  same  in  kind  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  its  exishmcMg  wlHU'i’as 
languages  could  he  i’ecognis(Ml  as  the  sann^  after  ih(‘- 
lapse  of  but  a  thousand  years.  The  langnago  of 
Alfred  is  so  different  from  the  Englisli  of  the  pres<‘nt 
day  that  we  have  to  study  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  study  Greek  and  Latin.  Wo  can  r{3ad  M  i  lion 
and  Bacon,  Shakespeare  and  Hooker;  w(i  can  make 
out  Wyclitfe  and  Chaucer;  but  when  w'e  conie,  io  ilio 

^  ISTamca  in  ic  are  names  of  cliissoH  as  distinct  from  tin;  namcH  of 
single  languages. 
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English  of  the  tliirteenth  century,  can  but  guess 
its  meaning,  and  we  fail  even  in  this  with  works 
previous  to  Orm  and  Layamon.  The  historical 
changes  of  language  may  be  more  or  less  rapid,  but 
they  take  place  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries. 
They  have  reduced  the  rich  and  powerful  idiom  of 
the  poets  of  the  Veda  to  the  nieagre  and  impure 
jargon  of  the  modern  Sepoy.  They  have  transformed 
the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta  and  of  the  mountain 
records  of  Echistiin  into  that  of  Firdusi  and  the 
modern  Persians  ;  the  language  of  Virgil  into  that  of 
Dante,  tlio  language  of  Ulfihis  into  that  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  language  of  Charlemagne  into  that  of 
Goetlic.  We  have  reason  to  l>e]i(jve  tliat  the  same 
changes  take  place  with  even  greater  violence  and 
rapidity  in  the  (lial<‘.cts  of  savage  tril.»C‘B,  although,  in 
the  absence  of  a  writt(ni  literature,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  obtain  tnistworbliy  inlormation.  But  in 
tlio  few  instances  whevro  careful  o].)servations  have 
been  made  on  tliis  interesting  sul»ject,  it  has  been 
found  that  among  the  wild  and  illiterate  tribes  of 
Siberia,  Africa,  a,nd  Siam,  two  or  three  generations 
ar(j  suffici(‘nt  to  change  tlio  wliole  aspect  of  their 
diahicts.  The  languag(.‘S  of  highly  civilised  nations, 
on  the  contrary,  ])ecome  more  an<I  more  stationary, 
and  sometimes  seem  ahriost  to  lose  their  power  of 
cliange.  Where  thtec  is  a  classical  literature,  and 
where  its  language  has  s])read  to  every  town  and 
village,  we  can  hardly  understand  how  any  further 
changes  should  take  place.  Nevcrtlielcss,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Koirui,  for  so  many  centuries  tlic  queen  of 
tlic  wliolo  civilised  world,  was  deposed  by  the  modern 
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Romance  dialects,  and  the  ancient  Greek  was  sup¬ 
planted  in  the  end  by  the  modern  Romaic.  And 
though  the  art  of  printing  and  the  wide  diffusion  of 
Bibles  and  Prayer-books  and  newspapers  have  acted 
as  still  more  powerful  barriers  to  arrest  the  constant 
flow  of  human  speech,  we  may  see  that  tlie  langiing(‘ 
of  the  authorised  version  of  the  Bible,  though  per  feet  i\' 
intelligible,  is  no  longerthe  spoken  language  of  England. 
In  Booker’s  Scriptwe  and  PrayeV’-hooh  Glossary  ^  tla* 
number  of  words  or  senses  of  words  wliicli  have  be^ 
come  obsolete  since  1611,  amount  to  388,-  or  nearly 
one  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole  nuinl^cr  of  words 
in  the  Bible.  Smaller  changes,  changis  of  accent  and 
meaning,  the  reception  of  new,  a}id  the  dropping  of 
old  words,  we  may  watch  as  taking  place  under  our 
own  eyes.  Rogers^  said  that  '  cGynlfmii>l<(te  is  l»ad 
enough,  but  balcony  makes  me  sick,’  whereas  at  present 
no  one  is  startled  by  conlanjdato  inst(‘ad  (A'  ron- 
Uniplate^  and.  hdlcoriy  has  become  more  usual  than 
halcdny.  Thus  lloome  and  chancy,  Lnyloc  and 
have  but  lately  been  driven  from  tli(‘  st.ag(‘  by 
china,  lilao,  and  gold  ;  and  some  C(jurteous  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  old  school  still  continue  to  he  ohlttgtd 

^  A  Scripture  and  Prayer-Jiook  Glomarp :  .'in  <‘X[.lfuiaMr*ri  of 

obsolete  words  and  phrases  in  tlie  En/rlisli  Uilile,  Apoirrypiia,  and  pM-.i. 
of  Common  Prayer,  by  the  Kev.  J.  Jjo(»ker;  Oiddin,  bnejl.  V'//»  Hihl, 
Word-book,  a  glossary  of  Old  English  iJiblo  woiUs,  l»y  d.  {'’a.fAv<M»d  and 
W.  Aldis  Wright :  Cambridge,  18(10. 

Leciiires  on  the  ICmjlLsh  Laiujuagc,  ]>y  O.  P.  .Mar.sij :  Xew 
18C0,  pp.  263  and  G30.  These  lectures  end khIv  the  n-ndt  (ifT.nK'lt  raiv. 
ful  research,  and  are  full  of  valuable  olwervaiiuns.  d’hey  havr  lut*  l\ 
been  puLlislicd  in  England,  with  useful  emis.doiiH  and  ndtlit.iorn  by  In*. 
Smith,  under  the  title  of  Handbook  of  the  Eniilinh  Lanr/nai/e. 

’  Marsh,  p.  532,  note. 
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instead  of  being  obliged}-  Force?  in  the  sense  of  a 
waterfall,  and  gill,  in  the  sense  of  a  rocky  ravine, 
were  not  used  in  classical  Englisli  before  Wordsworth. 
Hcmdbooh?  though  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  word,  hUvS 
but  lately  taken  the  j>lace  of  wunual ;  and  a  number 
of  words  such  as  cab  for  cabriolet,  buss  for  omnibus, 
and  even  a  verb  such  as -^o  shunt^  tremble  still  on  the 
boundary  line  between  the  vulgar  and  tlic  literary 
idioms.  Though  the  grammatical  changes  that  have 
taken  place  since  the  publication  of  the  authorised 
version  are  yet  fewer  in  number,  still  we  may  point 
out  some.  The  termination  of  the  third  person 
singular  in  tit  is  now  entirely  replaced  by  8.  No  one 
now  says  he  liveth,  but  only7<!<3  lire8.  Several  of  the 
strong  imperfects  and  participh^s  have  assumed  a 
new  form.  No  one  now  uses  he  spahe,  and  he  drave, 
instead  of  he  Hpohe,  and  he  drove;  is  replaced 

hy  helped;  holden  by  hidil;  ^/afpat  l)y  shaped.  Tlie 
distinction  bet^vecn  ye  and  yuit,  the  former  being 

*  Trench,  Krujliah  Past  and  Prfw.nf,  p.  210,  mc:ntu»n8  which 

wan  pronounced  fjrcct  in  Jolmson’tj  time,  and  tea,  winch  rhymes 

with  oley. 

^  Marwh,  p.  680.  ®  Sir  J.  Stoddart,  OfosHidoyy,  p.  GO. 

*  In  IlalliweirH  Dictionary  of  Archaisms  *  to  Khunto  ’  in  given  in  tlic 
sense  of  to  delay,  to  put  olF : — 

‘Schape  us  an  ansuere,  and  schunio  yow  no  lengoro.’ 

J\(orte  Arthure]  MS.  Lincoln,  f.  67. 
Also  in  the  sense  of  to  shun,  to  movo  from  (North)  : — 

‘  Then  I  drew  mo  down  into  a  dale,  whereas  the  dumb  deer 
Did  shiver  for  a  shower;  but  I  shunted  from  a  freyko.^ 

lAtile  John  Nobody,  c.  1660, 

In  aSVV  Gawayne  and  the  Green  K^iiyht,  cd.  It.  Morris,  Sir  Oawayne  is 
said  to  have  shunt,  i.e.  to  have  shrunk  from  a  blow  (v.  2280 ;  see  also 
2268,  1902),  In  tho  "Early  English  AUitcraiive  Poems,  ed.  B.  [Morris, 
Abraham  ia  said  to  ait  sohunt,  i.e.  a-skant  or  a-slant  (B.  605,  p.  66). 
See  Mr.  R.  Morris’  remarks  in  tho  Glossary,  p.  190 ;  and  Herbert  Cole¬ 
ridge,  Glossary,  s.v. 
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reserved  for  the  nominative,  the  latter  for  the  other 
cases,  is  given  up  in  modern  English ;  and  what  is 
apparently  a  new  grammatical  form,  the  possessive 
pronoun  its^  has  sprung  into  life  since  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  never  occurs  in  th(‘ 
authorised  version  of  the  Bible  and  though  it  is  used 
ten  times  by  Shakespeare,  Ben  Jonson  does  not  recog¬ 
nise  it  as  yet  in  his  English  Grammar.^ 

It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  as  language,  differing 
thereby  from  all  other  productions  of  nature,  is  lial^le 
to  historical  alterations,  it  is  not  fit  to  be  treatcnl  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  other 
physical  sciences. 

There  is  something  very  plausible  in  tliis  o)»j(‘ction, 
but  if  we  examine  it  more-  carefully,  we  si  ml  I  find 
that  it  rests  entirely  on  a  confusion  of  terms. 
must  distinguish  hetween  liistorieal  cliangr  and 
natural  growth.  Art,  science,  pliiloso[)hy,  a,n<l  rrligion 
all  have  a  history;  language,  or  any  o(h<*r  prod  motion 
of  nature,  admits,  strictly  speaking,  of  growth  <;nly. 

^  It  wa.s  Hnppo.sed  to' occur  in  the  auUjoriHcU  version  of  1(‘.  11,  in 
Leviticus  XXV.  5,  but  tlie  right  rcailiug  hero  was  iV,  us  niay  bo  si  cn 
from  tlic  following  extracts  given  l>y  Lord  ('arysfurt: 

Wickliffe. — Thingis  that  the  ortho  froI_y  brjngith  f<»rtli,  thou  sluilt  not 
reepe. 

Coverdale,  1535. — T..ohc  what  growoth  of  if  Ktdf  after  tl<y  hnrv<Mt,  Sic. 

Crauiiicr,  1541. — That  wliicho  groweth  of  tka  «>wne  acconh‘,  vVs:. 

Genevan,  15C0. — That  which  growoth  of  if>  owno  acconlc  of  thy 
harvest,  ike. 

The  Bishops’,  15GS. — That  which  growoth  of  the  owno  accordc  of  thy 
harvest,  &c. 

King  James’s,  ICll. —That  which  growoth  of  it  owno  .accor<l  of  thy 
harvest,  &:c. 

^  *  Fouro  Possesaives  :  My,  or  Mync  ;  I’liirall,  Our,  ours.  Thy,  thine  ; 
Plnrall,  Your,  yours.  Tlis,  Hors,  both  in  tlji;  plunill  making,  'rin  ir, 
theirs.’  See  The  ( frtfinniar  mude  by  Iku  J UhlO,  chap, xv. 
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Growth  of  languasre,  not  History. 

Let  Hs  consider,  first,  that  although  there  is  a 
continuous  change  in  language,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  any  man  either  to  produce  or  to  prevent  it.  Vs’  e 
might  think  as  well  of  changing  the  laws  which 
control  the  circulation  of  our  blood,  or  of  adding  one 
cubit  to  our  stature,  as  of  altering  the  laws  of  speecTi, 
or  inventing  new  words  according  to  our  own  pleasure. 
As  man  is  the  lord  of  nature  only  if  he  know^s  her 
laws  and  submits  to  them,  the  poet  and  the  philoso¬ 
pher  become  the  lords  of  language  only  if  they  know 
its  laws  and  obey  them. 

When  the  Emperor  Tiberius  had  made  a  mistake^ 
and  was  reproved  for  it  by  Marcellus,  another  gram¬ 
marian  of  the  nannr  of  Capito,  who  happened  to  be 
present,  remarked  that  what  the  emperor  said  was 
good  Latin,  or,  if  it  were  not,  it  would  soon  be  so. 
Marcellus,  more  of  a  grammarian  than  a  courtier, 
replied,  ‘  Capito  is  a  liar ;  for,  Caesar,  thou  canst  give 
the  Roman  citizenship  to  men,  but  not  to  words.’ 
A  similar  anecdote  is  told  of  the  German  Emperor 
Sigismund  When  presiding  at  the  Council  of  Con¬ 
stance,  he  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  Latin  speech, 
exhorting  them  to  eradicate  the  schism  of  the  Hussites. 
Widete  Patres,’  he  said,  ‘ut  eradicetis  schismam 
Hussitarum.’  He  was  very  unceremoniously  called 
to  order  by  a  monk,  who  called  out,  '  Serenissime  Hex, 
schisma  est  generis  neutri.’^  The  emperor,  however, 
without  losing  his  presence  of  mind,  asked  the  im¬ 
pertinent  monk,  ‘How  do  you  know  it?’  The  old 

^  Ab  several  of  my  reviewers  have  found  fault  with  the  monk  for 
using  the  genitive  'iieutri,  instead  of  ncutrius,  I  beg  to  refer  them  to 
Priscianus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.  220;  and  cap,  vii.  243.  The  expression 
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Bohemian  schoolmaster  replied^  ‘Alexander  Gallus 
says  so.’  ‘And  who  is  Alexander  Gallus?’  the 
emperor  rejoined.  The  monk  replied,  ‘He  was  a 
monk.’  ‘  Well,’  said  the  emperor,  ‘  and  I  am  emperor 
of  Komc ;  and  my  word,  I  trust,  will  he  as  good  as 
the  word  of  any  monk/  No  doubt  the  laugiiervS  were 
with  the  emperor;  but  for  all  that,  schisma  remained 
a  neuter,  and  not  even  an  emperor  could  change  its 
gender  or  termination. 

The  i<lca  that  language  can  be  changed  and  im¬ 
proved  by  man  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.  Wc  know 
that  Protagoras,  an  ancient  Greek  philosopher,  after 
.laying  <lown  s(njie  laws  on  gender,  actually  began  to 
iind  fault  with  the  text  of  Homer,  because  it  did  not 
agre(^  witli  Ids  rules.  But  here,  as  in  every  other 
instance,  tluj  aibunpt  proved  unavailing.  Try  to 
alt(T  the  smallest  rule  of  English,  and  you  will  iind 
that  it  is  physienliy  impossilde.  There  is  apparently 
a  V{‘ry  small  diinu-caico  between  much  and  very,  but 
you  can  liardly  ever  put  one  in  tlio  place  of  the  otlau*. 
You  can  say  ‘I  am  v<iry  happy,’  but  not  ‘I  am  much 
liappy,’  tliougli  you  may  say  ‘I  am  most  liapjjy.’  On 
the  eontraiy,  you  can  say  ‘I  am  much  misunder¬ 
stood,’  but  not  ‘  I  am  very  misuiuhvrstood/  Thus  the 
western  Komanc(i  dialects,  Spanish  and  Portuguescj, 
togeth(*r  with  Walachian,  can  only  employ  the  Latin 
word  viaytH  fur  forming  comparativi^s :-™  Sp.  ums 
dulcc\  Voti.vuuH  iioce\  \fni,maidulcGi  while  Ereneh, 
Froven(;al,  and  Italian  only  allow  Qi plua  for  the  same 


(jenvrift  ni'ntrins,  tlion^li  fntqncDily  used  by  modem  cfditorH,  h.'w  tio  au- 
tliority,  I  bt‘li(iV(*,  in  ancient  Latin.  Sec  AusoniuB,  50.  Serviua, 

nd  Aen.^  i,  703. 
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purpose;  Ital.  doUe\  Prov.  •plus  dous\  Fr. 
doux.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible,  however,  that 
this  distinction  between  very^  which  is  now  used  with 
adjectives  only,  and  much,  which  precedes  participles, 
should  disappear  in  time.  In  fact,  Wery  pleased’ 
and  'very  delighted*  are  expressions  which  may  be 
heard  in  many  drawing-rooms.  But  if  that  change 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  by  the  will  of  any  individual, 
nor  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  any  large  number  at 
men,  but  rather  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  gram¬ 
marians  and  academies. 

And  here  you  perceive  the  first  difference  between 
history  and  growth.  An  emperor  may  change  the 
laws  of  society,  the  forms  of  religion,  the  rules  of  art : 
it  is  in  the  power  of  one  generation,  or  even  of  one 
individual,  to  raise  an  art  to  the  highest  iiitch  of  [xn*- 
fection,  while  the  next  m^iy  allow  it  to  In.pse,  till  a 
new  genius  takes  it  up  again  with  renewed  ardouj'. 
In  all  this  we  have  to  deal  with  the  consciouB  and 
intentional  acts  of  individuals,  and  wc  therefore  move 
on  historical  ground.  If  we  compare  the  creationB  of 
Michael  Angelo  or  Eaphacl  with  the  statues  and 
frescoes  of  ancient  Kome,  we  can  speak  of  a  history  of 
art.  We  can  connect  two  periods  separated  by 
thousands  of  years  through  the  works  of  those  ^vlio 
handed  on  the  traditions  of  art  from  century  to 
century ;  but  we  shall  never  meet  here  with  the  same 
continuous  and  unconscious  growth  wliicli  connects 
the  language  of  Plautus  with  that  of  Danto.  The 
process  through  which  language  is  settled  and  unsettled 
combines  in  one  the  two  opposite  elements  of-noccssity 
and  free  will.  Though  the  individual  seems  to  be  the 
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prime  agent  in  producing  new  words  and  new  gram¬ 
matical  forms,  he  is  so  only  after  his  individuality  has 
been  merged  in  the  common  action  of  the  family, 
tribe  or  nation  to  which  he  belongs.  He  can  do 
nothing  by  himself,  and  the  first  impulse  to  a  new 
formation  in  language,  though  alwa^’s  given  by  an 
individual,  is  mostly,  if  not  always,  given  without 
premeditation,  nay,  unconsciously.  The  individual, 
a,s  such,  is  powerless,  and  the  results  apparently  pro¬ 
duced  by  him  depend  on  laws  beyond  his  control,  and 
on  the  co-operation  of  all  those  who  form  together 
with  him  one  class,  one  body,  or  one  organic  whole. 

Iiangfuage  independent  of  Political  History. 

There  is  another  objection  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider,  and  the  consideration  of  which  will  ngain  help 
us  to  understand  more  clearly  the  real  character  of 
language.  It  has  been  said  that  although  language 
may  not  be  merely  a  work  of  art,  it  would,  neverthe¬ 
less,  be  impossible  to  understand  the  life  and  growth 
of  any  language  without  an  historical  knowledge  of 
the  times  in  which  that  language  gi*cw  up.  Wo  ouglit 
to  know,  it  is  said,  whether  a  language  wliich  is  to  be 
analysed  under  the  microscope  of  comparative  grammar, 
has  been  growing  up  wild,  among  wild  tril)es  without 
a  literature,  oral  or  written,  in  poetry  or  in  pros(i ;  or 
whether  it  has  received  the  cultivation  of  poets,  priests, 
and  orators,  and  retained  the  impress  of  a  classical  age. 
Again,  it  is  only  from  the  annals  of  political  history 
that  we  can  learn  whether  one  language  has  come  in 
contact  with  another,  liow  long  this  contact  lias  lasted, 
which  of  the  two  nations  stood  higher  in  civilisation, 
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•which  was  the  conquering  and  which  the  conquered, 
•which  of  the  two  established  the  laws,  the  religion, 
and  the  arts  of  the  country,  and  which  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  national  teachers,  popular  poets, 
and  successful  demagogues.  All  these  questions  are 
of  a  purely  historical  character,  and  the  science  which 
has  to  borrow  so  much  from  historical  sources,  might 
wmll  be  considered  an  anomaly  in  the  sphere  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Now,  in  answer  to  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
among  the  physical  sciences  none  is  so  intimately 
connected  witli  the  history  of  mean  as  the  science  of 
language.  But  a  similar  connection,  though  in  a  less 
<.legrce,  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  other  branches 
of  physical  research  and  the  history  of  man.  In 
zoology,  for  instance,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  know 
at  what  particular  period  of  history,  in  what  country, 
a.rid  for  what  purposes  certain  animals  were  tamed 
and  domesticated.  In  ethnology,  a  science,  we  may 
remark  in  passing,  quite  distinct  from  the  science  of 
language,  it  would  be  diflS-cult  to  account  for  th(^ 
Caucasian  stamp  impressed  on  the  Mongolian  race  in 
ITungary,  or  on  the  Tatar  race  in  Turkey,  unless  w(.' 
knew  from  wu*itten  documents  the  migrations  and 
.settlements  of.  tlie  Mongolic  and  Tataric  tribes  in 
Europe.  A  botanist,  again,  comparing  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  rye,  would  find  it  difficult  to  account  for  their 
respective  peculiarities,  unless  he  knew  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  this  plant  has  been  cultivated  for 
centuries,  wdiereas  in  other  I'cgioiiH,  as  for  instance  in 
Mount  Caucasus,  it  is  still  allowed  to  grow  wild. 
Plants  have  their  own  countries,  like  races  ;  and  the 
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presence  of  the  cucumber  in  Greece,  the  orange  and 
cherry  in  Italy,  the  potato  in  England,  and  the  vine 
at  the  Cape,  can  he  fully  explained  hy  the  historian 
only.  The  more  intimate  relation,  therefore,  between 
the  history  of  language  and  the  history  of  man  is  not 
sufficient  to  exclude  the  science  of  lancfua^e  from  the 
circle  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Nay,  it  might  be  shown  that,  if  strictly  defined,  the 
science  of  language  can  declare  itself  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  history.  If  we  speak  of  the  language  of 
England,  we  ought,  no  doubt,  to  know  something  of 
the  political  history  of  the  British  Isles,  in  order  to 
understand  the  present  state  of  that  language.  Its 
history  begins  with  the  early  Britons,  who  spoke  a 
Celtic  dialect ;  it  carries  us  on  to  the  Saxon  settle¬ 
ments,  tlie  Danish  invasions,  tlie  Noianan  conquest: 
and  wc  sec  how  each  of  these  political  cvemts  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  formation  of  the  cliaractcr  of  tlie  language. 
The  language  of  Englaml  may  bo  said  to  have  Ikmui 
in  succession  Celtic,  Saxon,  Norman,  and  Knglisli. 
But  if  we  speak  of  tlie  history  of  the  English  language, 
we  e]itcr  on  totally  diircront  ground.  Idic  J^lnglisli 
language  was  never  Celtic,  thci  Celtic  nevm*  gniw  into 
Saxon,  nor  the  Saxon  into  Norman,  nor  the  Norman 
into  English.  The  history  of  the  (Jeltic  language  runs 
on  to  the  present  day.  It  matters  not  whetlier  it  he 
spoken  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  or 
only  by  a  small  minority  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland.  A  language,  as  long  as  it  is  spoken  by  any¬ 
body,  lives  and  has  its  substantive  existence.  The  last 
old  woman  that  spoke  Cornish,  and  to  whoso  memory 
a  monument  has  been  raised  at  Paul,  represented  by 
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herself  alone  the  ancient  language  of  Cornwall.  A 
Celt  may  become  an  Englishman,  Celtic  and  English 
blood  may  be  mixed:  and  ayIio  could  tell  at  tlie 
present  day  the  exact  proportion  of  Celtic  and  Saxon 
blood  in  the  population  of  England  1  But  languages 
are  never  mixed.  It  is  indifferent  by  wdiat  name  the 
language  spoken  in  the  British  Islands  be  called, 
whether  English  or  British  or  Saxon ;  to  the  student 
of  language  English  is  Teutonic^  and  nothing  but 
Teutonic.  The  physiologist  may  protest,  and  point 
out  that  in  many  instances  the  skull,  or  the  bodily 
habitat  of  the  English  language,  is  of  a  Celtic  type ; 
the  genealogist  may  protest  and  prove  that  the  arms 
of  many  an  English  family  are  of  Norman  origin; 
the  student  of  language  must  follow  his  own  way. 
Historical  information  as  to  an  early  substratum  of 
(bltic  inhabitants  in  Britain,  as  to  Saxon,  Danish, 
and  Norman  invasions,  maj’'  be  useful  to  him.  But 
though  every  record  were  burnt,  and  every  skull 
mouldered,  the  English  language,  as  spoken  by  any 
ploughboy,  would  reveal  its  own  history,  if  analysed 
according  to  the  rules  of  comparative  grammar. 
Without  the  help  of  history,  we  should  see  tliat 
English  is  Teutonic,  that  like  Dutch  and  Frisian  it 
belongs  to  the  Low-German  brancli ;  that  this  branch, 
together  with  the  High-German,  Gothic,  and  Scan¬ 
dinavian  branches,  constitute  the  Teutonic  class ; 
that  this  Teutonic  class,  together  witli  the  Celtic, 
Slavonic,  the  Hellenic,  Italic,  Ii-anic,  and  Indie  clavssc.f, 
constitute  the  great  Indo-European  or  Aryan  family 
of  speech.  In  the  English  dictionary  the  student  of 
the  science  of  language  can  detect,  by  his  own  tests, 
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Celtic,  Norman,  Greek,  and  Latin  ingredients,  but 
not  a  single  drop  of  foreign  blood  has  entered  into  the 
organic  system  of  English  speech.  The  grammar,  the 
blood  and  soul  of  the  language,  is  as  pure  and  unmixed 
in  English  as  spoken  in  the  British  Isles,  as  it  was 
A\dien  spoken  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  by 
the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Juts  of  the  continent. 

Causes  of  chang-e  in  Langruag’e. 

But  if  the  changes  in  language  are  not  produced, 
like  the  changes  in  politics  or  art,  by  the  deliberate 
acts  of  free  individuals,  and  if  they  can  be  studied, 
and  ought  to  be  studied,  quite  independently  of  the 
history  of  the  times  during  which  they  take  place, 
the  question  that  has  to  be  answered  is,  What  is  the 
cause  of  these  changes?  Though  it  may  be  quite 
true  that  language  cannot  be  changed  or  moulded  by 
tlie  taste,  the  fancy,  or  genius  of  any  individual  man, 
it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  through  the  instrumentality 
of  man  alone  that  lano'ua.q:o  can  be  changed.  If 
language  grows,  it  can  grow  on  one  soil  only,  and  that 
soil  is  man.  Language  cannot  exist  by  itself.  To 
speak  of  language,  as  Frederick  Sch](.‘gel  did,  as  a  tree 
sending  forth  buds  and  shoots  in  tlie  shape  of  termina¬ 
tions  of  nouns  and  verbs, ^  or,  as  Schleicher  did,  as  a 
thing  by  itself,  as  an  organic  thing  living  a  life  of  its 
own,  as  growing  to  maturity,  producing  offspring,  and 
dying  away,  is  sheer  mythology ;  and  though  we  can¬ 
not  help  using  metaphorical  expressions,  ^ve  sliould 

^  IJonie  Tooke,  p.  C29,  note^  ascribes  tliia  opinion  to  Caatolvotro, 
without,  however,  giving  any  proof  that  the  Italian  scholar  really  held 
this  view.  In  its  most  extreme  form  this  view  was  supported  by  Predo- 
rick  Sclilegel. 
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always  he  on  our  guard  against  being  carried  aw'ay 
by  the  very  words  which  we  are  using. 

The  changes  of  language,  which  no  one  can  dGn}% 
which  take  place  before  our  eyes,  and  have  taken 
place  during  all  periods  of  history,  are  due  to  tw'o 
principal  causes, 

1.  Dialectic  Regeneration, 

2.  Phonetic  Decay, 

Plionetic  Decay. 

I  begin  with  the  second  as  the  more  obvious, 
though  in  reality  its  operations  are  mostly  subs<.M|iu‘nt 
to  the  operations  of  dialectic  regeneration,  and  in  sonu^ 
cases  may  even  be  traced  back  to  it.  I  think  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  everything  in  language  ha<l 
originally  a  meaning.  As  language  can  liav(3  no 
other  object  but  to  express  our  meaning,  it  might 
seem  to  follow  almost  by  necessity  that  language* 
could  originally  contain  neither  more  nor  lt\ss  than 
what  was  required  for  that  purpose.  It  wouhl.  also 
seem  to  follow  that  if  language  contains  no  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  conveying  a  certain  meaning,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  modify  any  part  of  it  ^Yithout 
defeating  its  very  purpose.  This  is  really  the  case  in 
some  languages  which  for  this,  if  for  no  otlua-  reasons, 
form  a  class  by  themselves,  sometimes  called  isolaihn/, 
or  distinguished  from  agghiUnative  and  inJlcdUnial 
languages.  In  Chinese,  for  instanc(^  ten  is  expressed 
by  slti. 

Wo  Plionetic  Decay  In  Chinese. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  change  sM  in  the  slight¬ 
est  way  without  maldng  it  unfit  to  exj)r(‘ss  Un.  If 
instead  of  sh%  we  pronounced  fsi,  this  wouLl  moan 
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seven,  but  not  ten.  But  now,  suppose  we  wished  to 
express  double  the  quantity  of  ten,  twice  ten,  or 
twenty.  We  should  in  Chinese  take  eid,  which  is 
two,  put  it  before  sM,  and  say  ei'd-sM,  twenty.  The 
same  caution  which  applied  to  sJd,  applies  again  to 
eM-sM,  As  soon  as  you  change  it,  by  adding  or 
dropping  a  single  letter,  it  is  no  longer  twenty,  hut 
either  something  else  or  nothing.  We  find  exactly 
the  same  in  other  languages  which,  like  Cliineso, 
are  called  monosyllabic.  In  Tibetan,  chu  is  kui, 
'}iyi  two ;  nyi-clm,  twenty.  In  Burmese  she  is  ten, 
'vlrit  two  ;  nhit-she,  twenty. 

Plionetic  Decay  in  Sanskrit. 

But  how  is  it  in  English,  or  in  Gothic,  or  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  or  in  Sanskrit?  Wo  do  not  say  tv'o-ten 
in  English,  nor  dno-deccm  in  Latiu;  nor  dvi-da^a  in 
Sanskrit. 

Wc  find^  in 

SaiiskiMfc  Oivck  ^  Laiin 

viw^ati  voikati  twenty. 

Now  herci  wc  see,  first,  that  the  vSaiiskrit,  Grerdc, 
and  Latin  are  only  local  inodilications  of  one  and 
the  same  original  word;  wlu‘n*as  the  Lhiglish  tv:enly 
is  a  new  coinpoimd,  and  lik(5  ilui  GSdhic  irvai 
(two  decads),  the  Anglo-Saxon  tv'endf)/,  franie<l  from 
Teutonic  materials ;  products,  in  fact,  of  what  I  call 
dialectic  rcgcui  erati  on . 

Wo  next  observe  that  the  first  part  of  tlui  Latin 
viyinti  and  of  the  Sanskrit  vi^z/sati  coniains  tlu^ 
same  number,  which  from  dci  has  been  reduced  to 

’  Bopi),  Oonqmralive  Orammar,  §  ^20.  Schloidicr,  JJrutache 
^prache,  b.  233.  *  Ijakonic  form  for  eikatti. 
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vi  This  is  not  very  extraordinary.  Dvl  is  not  easy 
to  pronounce ;  at  all  events  vi  is  easier.  In  Latin 
his,  twice,  stands  likewise  for  an  original  dvis,  and 
that  corresponds  to  the  English  twice,  the  Greek  dis. 
This  dis  appears  again  as  a  Latin  preposition,  mean¬ 
ing  a-two]  so  that,  for  instance,  discussion  means, 
originally,  striking  a-two,  different  from  percussion, 
which  means  striking  through  and  throngli.  *\V(‘ll, 
the  same  word,  dvi  or  vL,  we  have  in  the  Latin  word 
for  twenty,  which  is  vi-glrdi,  the  Sanskrit  vim.sati. 

The  second  part  of  vi-ginti  can  hardly  he  anything 
else  hut  a  remnant  of  a  word  for  ten,  Sanskrit  da.san, 
or  for  decad,  Sanskrit  dasat  or  dasati.  But  the 
loss  of  the  first  syllahle  da  is  anomalous,  and  so  is  the 
nasal  in  the  first  syllable  of  Sanskrit  vir//.  sat i,  and  in 
the  second  syllahle  of  Latin  vUfjhdl,  cf)rilirm(*d  by  the  a 
in  Greek  uKan,  This  ginfi  cannot  well  hr  iaken  as  a 
dual,  because  tlie  dual  weakens  rather  than  sirtmgtliens 
its  ])aso;^  still,  vig/hiU,  tw(‘nty,  must  be  accephsl  as 
a  corruption,  and  a  vei*y  old  corruption,  of  two  words 
moaning  two  and  ten. 

Now  there  is  an  immense  difference — I  do  not 
mean  in  sound,  Imt  in  character — l)etween  two  sucdi 
words  as  the  Chinese  cul-s](%,  two-ten,  or  twenty,  and 
those,  more  cripples  of  wor<ls  wliich  we  nn^et  with  in 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin.  In  Chinesii  there  is 
neither  too  much,  nor  too  little.  The  word  speaks 
for  itself,  and  rt*qulreB  no  commentary.  In  Sanskrit, 
on  tlui  contrary,  the  most  essential  parts  of  tlio  two 
component  elements  are  gone,  and  what  remains  is  a 

^  Sco  Benfoy,  Vocaii%  p.  9;  T>its  Znhhiwrl  Zioei,  p.  27 ;  Corsson,  ICrii. 
Nir.  9C.  In  jSanakrit  tho  Norn.  Dual  ia  nani  n  1,  the  Nom.  Plur.  numflnl. 

I.  K 
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kind  of  metamorpMc  agglomerate  which  cannot  be 
explained  without  a  most  minute  microscopic  ana¬ 
lysis.  Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  of  what  is 
meant  by  phonetic  corruption  ;  and  you  will  perceive 
how,  not  only  the  form,  but  the  whole  nature  of 
language  can  be  affected  by  it.  As  soon  as  phonetic 
corruption  shows  itself  in  a  language,  that  language 
has  lost  what  we  considered  to  be  the  most  essential 
character  of  all  human  speech,  namely,  that  every 
part  of  it  should  have  a  meaning.  The  people  who 
spoke  Sanskrit  were  as  little  aware  that  vimsati 
meant  tivice  ten  as  a  Frenchman  is  that  vincjt  contains 
somehow  the  remains  of  what  is  now  (Iciix  and  dlx. 
Language,  therefore,  has  entered  into  a  new  singe  as 
soon  as  it  submits  to  the  attacks  of  phonetic  change 
The  life  of  language  has  become  benumbed  and  (extinct 
in  those  words  or  portions  of  w^ords  wliich  show  the, 
first  traces  of  this  phonetic  mould.  Henceforth  those 
words  or  portions  of  words  can  he  kept  up  ariifiidally 
or  by  traditions  only;  and,  what  is  imjiorta.nt,  a 
distinction  is  henceforth  esta))]is]i(id  wlin.l  is 

substantial  or  radical,  and  what  is  merely  ibrmal  or 
grammatical  in  words. 

G-rammatical  Forms  produced  "by  Flionetic  Decay. 

For  let  US  now  take  another  instance,  which  will  make 
it  clearer  how  phonetic  corruption  leads  to  first 
appeai'ance  of  so-called  grammatical  forms.  nro 
not  in  the  habit  of  looking  on  twe'iity  or  German  zwaU'- 
zig  as  the  plural  of  a  word  for  ten.  But  how  was  a  [)lural 
originally  formed  ?  In  Chinese,  whicli  from  tlu*  first  has 
guarded  most  carefully  against  the  taint  of  plionetic 
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corruption,  the  plural  is  fonned  in  the  most  sensible 
manner.  Thus,  man  in  Chinese  is  (jin ;  hiai  means  the 
whole  or  totality.  This  added  to  <jin  gives  gin-lckvi^ 
which  is  the  plural  of  man.  There  are  other  words 
which  are  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Chinese ;  for 
instance,  pei^  which  means  a  class.  Hence  a  stranger, 
followed  by  pe%  class,  gives  l-pei,  strangers.  The 
same  process  is  followed  in  other  cognate  languages. 
In  Tibetan  the  plural  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
such  words  as  kun,  alL  and  t'wgs,  multitude^  Even 
the  numerals,  7dne  and  Inmdred,  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  We  have  similar  plurals  in  English, 
but  we  do  not  reckon  tliem  as  grammatical  forms. 
Thus,  omrif  -kirid  is  formed  exactly  like  t-peu.,  strangcr- 
kineb;  Christendom  is  the  same  as  all  Cliristuuis,  and 
e/rn/y  is  synonymous  with  cUricL  In  Bengali  we 
jin<l  (li(f  ^  added  to  a  noun  to  give  it  plural  meaning, 
in,  Hindi  lok  or  log,  world,  and  similar  words.'^  And 
hero  again,  as  long  as  these  words  are  fully  understood 
an<l  kej)t  alive,  they  resist  phonetic  corruption ;  but 
tlie  moment  tlioy  lose,  so  to  say,  their  presence  of 
mind,  phonetic  corruption  is  apt  to  set  in,  and  as  soon 
as  phonetic  corruption  has  coirin\enced  its  ravages, 
those  portions  of  a  word  which  it  aff.'cts  retain  a 
merely  artificial  or  conventional  existence,  and  may 
dwindle  down  to  gra.mTnatical  tcu’ininations. 

Phonetic  decay  may  tlKU'cfore  bo  considc‘rcd  as  one  of 
tlie  principal  agents  which  change  isolating  into  agglu¬ 
tinative,  and  agglutinative  into  inflectional  languages. 

^  Foiicaux,  Orammaire  Tibetainf*,  p.  27,  and  Preface,  p.  x. 

(hi  the  origin  of  thiK  (/i//,  Hce  my  esaay  osi  JBengali  in  the  Transact, 
of  the  Jirit.  Assoc,  for  1S47,  p.  337. 

Ktjllog,  (Irammar  oJ‘  Jlindiy  i».  74. 
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But  in  order  to  explain  tow  the  principle  of  phonetic 
decay  leads  to  the  formation  of  grammatical  termina¬ 
tions,  let  us  look  to  languages  with  which  we  arc 
more  familiar.  Let  us  take  the  French  adverb.  Wc 
are  told  by  French  grammarians  ^  that  in  order  to 
form  adverbs  we  have  to  add  the  termination  ment. 
Thus  from  hon,  good,  wc  form  honnement ;  from  vvdi, 
true,  vraiment.  This  termination  docs  not  exist  in 
Latin.  But  we  meet  in  Latin  ^  with  expressions 
such  as  hond  mente,  in  good  faith.  We  road  in  Ovnl, 
‘Insistam  forti  mente/  I  shall  insist  with  a  strong 
mind  or  will,  I  shall  insist  strongly  ;  in  French, 
^  J’insisterai  fortement.’  Glosses  in  inediiuval  MSS. 
are  introduced  by  aut,  vel,  seiv,  id  est,  hoc  cd,  or  ]>y 
in  alid  mente,  and  this  comes  to  mean  aiUmnent  or 
otheviuise.^  Therefore,  what  has  happened  in  tho 
growth  of  Latin,  or  in  the  change  of  Latin  into  h  reindi, 
is  simply  this:  in  phrases  such  fovtl  ^riente, iha  last 
word  was  no  longer  felt  as  a  distinct  word,  it  lost  iis 
inde2:)cnclent  accent,  and  at  the  same  time  its  dislinei 
pronunciation.  Mevte,  the  ablative  of  7/1^0/ s,  was 
changed  into  and  was  j)reservcd  as  a  merrdy 

formal  clement,  as  tho  termimition  of  adverbs,  (‘ven  m 
cases  where  a  recollection  of  the  original  moaning  oi' 
mente  (with  a  mind),  would  have  rendered  its  mnjdoy- 
ment  perfectly  impossible.  If  we  say  in  French  ihai. 
a  hammer  falls  lourdement,  we  little  suspc'ct  that  wo 
ascribe  to  a  piece  of  iron  a  heavy  mind.  In  [Lilian, 
though  the  adverbial  termination  meaU  in  cktarautcutf 

^  Fuolis,  jRomanist'Jie  Sprachai,  «.  355. 

^  Quintilian,  v.  10,52.  ‘Bona  ruentc  factum,  idco  palam  ;  mall, 
idoo  ox  inHidiin.’ 

^  Grimm,  ItecldsallerthilmPi'j  p.  2. 
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is  no  longex*  felt  as  a  distinct  word,  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  affected  by  phonetic  corruption ;  and  in  Spanish 
it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  distinct  word,  though  even 
then  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  retained  its  distinct 
meaning.  Thus,  instead  of  saying,  'claramente, 
coneisamente  y  elegantemente/  it  is  more  elegant  to 
say  in  Spanish,  ‘  elara,  concisa  y  elegante  mente.’ 

It  is  diflBicult  to  form  any  conception  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  whole  surface  of  a  langujige  may  he  altered 
by  what  we  have  just  described  as  phonetic  change. 
Think  that  in  the  French  vimjt  y<.>u  have  tlie  same 
elements  wliich  exist  in  deuxixrid  dLc\  tliat  the  second 
part  of  the  French  doiiza,  twelve,  n.^presents  the  Latin 
decim  in  d/aodaehn ;  tliat  the  final  otdo  of  trente  was 
originally  the  Latin  <jiiit<o  in  trUjlnta^  vSjxinisli  tveinta, 
wliich  g'mta  was  iigain  a  derivation  and  a.h)>reviation 
of  the  Sanskrit  da.sa  or  dasat,  ten.  Then  consider 
how  early  tliis  phonetic  disc^a.se  must  have  broken  out. 
For  in  the  same  manner  as  vhujt  in  Fnmch,  veiate  in 
Spanish,  and  venti  in  Italian  iiresuppose  tlio  more 
primitive  vigmti  which  we  find  in  J^atin,  so  does  this 
Latin  vv/inti,  together  with  the  Greek  eilco^l,  and  the 
Sanskrit  vimsati  presuppose  aii  earlier  language 
from  wliich  they  are  in  tuxTi  derived,  and  in  which, 
previous  to  viginii^  Ukto  must  have  been  a  more 
primitive  form  dvl-girdi,  and  previous  to  this  again, 
another  compound  as  clear  and  int(‘l]igil)lo  as  the 
Chinese  eul-Mi  consisting  of  the  ancient  Aryan 
names  for  two,  dvi,  and  ten,  dasati.  Such  is  the 
virulence  of  this  phonetic  chaiig(3,  that  it  will  some¬ 
times  eat  away  the  whole  body  of  a  word,  and  leave 
nothing  behind  but  decayed  fragments.  Thus  aibter, 
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which,  in  Sanskrit  is  svasar,^  appears  in  Pclilvi  and 
in  Ossetian  as  cho.  Dauglder^  which  in  Sanskrit  is 
duhitar,  has  dwindled  down  in  Bohemian  to  del 
(pronounced  Who  would  believe  that  and 

larme  are  derived  from  the  same  source ;  that  the 
French  meme  contains  the  Latin  semetipslssimus ;  that 
in  aujouTcVlmi  we  have  the  Latin  word  r/vc.s*  twicer 
or  that  to  do'tvuli  a  verb  in  ordinary  use  among  the 
joiners  in  Yorkshire^  is  the  same  as  the  English  to 
dovetail 'i  Who  would  Recognise  the  Latin  jy^Jer  in 
the  Armenian  liayr'i  Yet  there  is  no  dilliculty  in 
identifying  plre  and  pater ;  and  as  scvci'al  initial  A’s 
in  Armenian  correspond  to  an  original  p)  [het  =  pc,s, 
pedis  I  hing=Qvoel<.  pente^  five;  7/0^=  Greek  i>]p\ 
fire),  we  can  easily  understand  how  tlie  Anm.‘nijin 
hayr  is  really  a  parallel  form  of  the  Latin  pidar.^ 

Dialects. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  influence  of  Dialectic 
Eegeneration  on  the  growth  or  chang(3  of  h^ng^ag(^ 
But  before  we  can  do  this  wo  must  first  try  t.<>  un<lor- 
stand  clearly  what  we  mc«an  ])y  dialect.  We  saw  that 
language  has  no  independent  8u])stantia,l  exist (‘TU‘(‘. 
Language  exists  in  man,  it  lives  in  being  spoken,  i t  <rn‘s 
with  each  word  that  is  pronounced,  and  is  forgott,<*n. 
It  is  really  a  mere  accident  that  language  sliould  cvtT 

^  SanBkrit  s  =  Persian  7t ;  thoreforo  BvaBar  =  7ira//flfr.  TIu’k  la‘rrnn«‘< 
chohar,  chor,  and  clto.  Zend,  qan  ha,  acc.  qanliarcm;  P(;r.sian,  k'hdlu  r. 
Bopp,  Comp.  Go'fm.  §  35. 

^  Schleicher,  7?e/]frr77^,  b.  ii.  r.  302:  gt‘n.  (hrrv  ^ 

tore.  See  Poncel,  IDii  Lart/jage,  p.  208, 

*  Rui  =  ho(^7ej  Ttal.  og^i  and  ogg'idl ;  jour  —  dinrnu7>J,  froin  r//V.v. 

*  See  M.  M.’s  Letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen^  On  the  Turanian  Lan¬ 
guages,  p.  67. 
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have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  have  been  made  the 
vehicle  of  a  written  literature.  Even  now  the  largest 
number  of  languages  are  unwritten,  and  have  produced 
no  literature.  Among  the  numerous  tribes  of  Central 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia,  language  still 
lives  in  its  natural  state,  in  a  state  of  continual  combus¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  there  that  we  must  go  if  wc  wish  to  gain 
an  insight  into  the  growth  of  human  speech  previous  to 
its  being  arrested  by  any  literary  interference.  Wiiat 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  languages,  tbo  literary 
idioms  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  India,  of  Italy, 
France  and  Spain,  must  be  considered  as  artificial, 
rather  than  as  natural  fonns  of  speech.  The  real  and 
natural  lif(i  of  language  is  in  its  dialects,  a  name  which 
in  its  widest  sense  comprises  provincialisms,  lu’ogue, 
'joatois,  jargon,  or  any  other  variety  that  afh-cts  tlie 
general  progress  of  language,  down  to  the  idiom  of 
families  and  individuals;  and  in  spite  of  tlio  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  classical  or  literary  idbuns,  the  day 
is  still  V(‘iy  far  off  which  is  to  see  the  diah.;cts,  even 
of  classical  languages,  such  as  Italian  and  Frencli, 
entirely  eradicated.  About  twenty  of  the  Italian 
dialects  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  made 
known  by  the  press.^  Formerly  four  varieties  of 
French  were  recognised,  Norman,  Picanl,  Burgnn- 
dian,  and  French  of  He  do  Franco.  But  Cliampollion- 
Fig(iac  reckoned  the  most  distinguish al)lG  dialects 
of  Franco  as  fourteen.^  Along  the  Italian  Rivieu-a 
nearly  every  bay  has  its  own  dialect;  in  Norway 
every  valley  speaks  its  own  Norse.^  The  number  of 

^  Sctj  Marnli,  p.  G78;  Sir  Joliu  Stoddart’a  Glossolo;/?/^  s.  31. 

Glossology,  p.  33.  *  Eliw,  Annual  Address,  1877. 
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modern  Greek  dialects^  is  carried  by  some  as  high 
as  seventy,  and  though  many  of  these  are  hardly  more 
than  local  varieties,  yet  some,  like  the  Tzacouic,  differ 
from  the  literary  language  as  much  as  Doric  dif  fered 
from  Attic.  In  the  island  of  Lesbos,  villages  distant 
from  each  other  not  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
have  frequently  peculiar  words  of  their  own,  and 
their  own  peculiar  pronunciation.^ 
j  But  let  us  take  a  language  which,  though  not  without 
a  literature,  has  been  less  under  the  influence  of  classi¬ 
cal  writers  than  Italian  or  French,  and  wo  shall  then 
see  at  once  how  abundant  the  growth  of  dialects.  The 
Frisian,  which  is  spoken  on  a  small  area  on  the  north¬ 
western  coast  of  Germany,  between  the  Scheldt  and 
Jutland,  and  on  the  islands  near  the  shore,  which  has 
been  spoken  there  for  at  least  two  thousand  years, 
and  which  possesses  literary  documents  as  old  as 
the  twelfth  century,  is  broken  up  into  endless  local 
dialects.  I  quote  from  Kohls  Travels,  ‘  Thc^  com¬ 
monest  things,’  he  writes,  ^  which  arc  named  almost 
alike  all  over  Europe,  receive  quite  different  names  in 
the  different  Frisian  Islands.  Thus,  in  Amrum, 
father  is  called  aatj ;  on  the  Halligs,  haha  or  b(t}>e  ; 
in  Sylt,  foder  or  in  many  districts  on  tins 

mainland,  tdte ;  in  the  eastern  part  of  Fohr,  oti  or 
ohitj.  Although  these  people  live  within  a  couple  of 
German  miles  from  each  other,  these  words  difffu- 
more  than  the  Italian  padre  and  the  English  father. 
Even  the  names  of  their  districts  and  islands  are 

^  Glossology,  p.  29. 

^  Nea  Tandora,  1859,  Nos.  227,  ‘229 ;  Zeiisclirift  filr  vergleicTinulo 
Sprachforschuny,  x.  a.  190. 

^  Grimm,  GescJdcMe  der  J).  vlschcn  Sprache^  s,  C68  ;  IVTarah,  p.  379, 
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totally  different  in  different  dialects.  The  island  of 
Sylt  is  called  Sol,  Sol,  and  SaV  Each  of  these  dialects, 
though  it  might  be  made  out  by  a  F risian  scholar,  is 
unintelligible  except  to  the  peasants  of  each  narrow 
district  in  which  it  prevails.  What  is  therefore 
generally  called  the  Frisian  language,  and  described 
as  such  in  Frisian  grammars,  is  in  reality  but  one  out 
of  many  dialects,  though,  no  doubt,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  and  the  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  all 
so-called  literary  languages.^ 

Klaus  Groth  writes:  ‘The  island  of  Frisian  speech 
on  the  continent  of  Schleswig,  between  Husum  and 
Tondorn,  is  a  very  riddle  and  miracle  in  the  history  of 
language,  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  noticed  and 
considered.  Why  should  the  two  extreme  ends  only 
of  the  whole  Frisian  coast  between  Belgium  and  Jut¬ 
land  have  retained  their  mother- speech  ?  For  the 
Ost-Frisians  in  Oldenburg  speak  simply  Platt-Deutsch 
like  the  Westphalians  and  ourselves,  (  'irk  llinrich 
StUremburgs  so  called  Ost-Frisian  dictionary  has 
no  more  right  to  call  itself  Frisian  than  the  Bremen 
dictionary.  Unless  the  whole  coast  has  sunk  into 
the  sea,  who  can  explain  that  close  behind  Uusuin, 
in  a  flat  country  as  monotonous  as  a  Hungarian 
Pussta,  without  any  natural  frontier  or  division,  the 
traveller  on  entering  the  next  inn  may  indeed  be 
understood  if  ho  speaks  High  or  Low  German,  nay, 
may  receive  to  either  an  answer  in  pure  German,  but 
hears  the  host  and  his  servants  speak  in  words  that 
sound  quite  strange  to  him  ?  Equally  strange  is  the 

'  See  7^0  Friske  FvidHnff,  dat  senJrMe  S2)ri}khicurde^  fon  M.  Ninacn; 
Stedesantl,  1873-83. 
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frontier  north  of  the  Wiede-aii,  where  Danish  takes 
the  place  of  Frisian.  Who  can  explain  by  what  pro¬ 
cess  the  langua.ge  has  maintained  itself  so  far  and  no 
farther,  a  language  with  which  one  cannot  travel 
above  eight  or  ten  square  miles?  Why  shoiihl  not 
these  few  thousand  people  have  surrendered  long 
ago  this  ‘‘useless  remnant  of  an  unscliooled  dialect,” 
considering  they  learn  at  the  same  time  Low  ami 
High  German,  or  Low  German  and  Danish !  In  tlio 
far-stretching  straggling  villages  a  Low  German  housc‘ 
stands  sometimes  alone  among  Frisian  houses,  and  vice 
versd,  and  that  has  been  going  on  for  generations.  In 
the  Saxon  families  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
learn  Frisian,  for  all  the  neiglibours  can  spffak  Low 
German  ;  but  in  the  Frisian  families  one  do(‘s  not  h<‘ar 
German  spoken  except  when  tli  ere  arc  German  visitors. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  Gcr3n an  lias  lainlly  con¬ 
quered  a  single  house,  certainly  not  a  village.’  ^ 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  fatal  misl.akes  h\  the 
science  of  language  to  imagine  that  dialt^ds  ar<!  i^N'ery- 
where  corruptions  of  the  literary  langnag<‘.  Kven 
where  there  has  been  a  literary  langnage.  dialects  are 
by  no  means  mere  modifications  of  it.  In  Mngland,- 

'  Illusirirte  Deutsche  Monaishftc,  1800,  \).  ^80. 

®  ‘  Some  people,  wlio  may  have  boon  taught  to  cjoimhlor  the  Howt. 
dialect  as  having  originated  from  corruption  of  the  written  KngliHli,  in;iy 
not  be  prepared  to  hear  that  it  ifl  not  only  a  Hojiarato  oflspring  from  tin* 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  but  purer,  and  in  Homo  oaKcH  rielu-r,  than  t.lu; 
dialect  which  is  cliosen  as  the  national  Hpeecli.’ — ]iarf>os,  in 

Dorset  Dialect,  Preface,  p.  xiv. 

'  En  gdndral,  Plidbreu  a  beanconp  phis  do  rapports  avec  larabc  vul- 
gaire  qu’avec  I’araho  littoral,  coimno  j’aurai  ])eut-(Ur<‘  TtK^oaHion  tic  In 
montrer  ailleurs,  et  il  en  resultc  quo  co  quo  nous  appttlbuH  Taralu*  vtd> 
gaire  est  dgalemcnt  un  dialecte  fort  ancicu.*— Munk,  yoarna/ 

1850,  p.  229,  note. 
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the  local  patois  have  many  forms  whieli  are  more 
primitive  than  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  ami  the 
richness  of  their  vocabulary  surpasses,  on  many  points, 
that  of  the  classical  writers  of  any  period.  Dialects 
have  always  been  the  feeders  rather  than  tlie  channels 
of  a  literary  language ;  anyhow,  they  are  parallel 
streams  which  existed  long  before  the  time  when  one 
of  them  was  raised  to  that  temporary  eininence  whicli 
is  the  result  of  literary  cultivation. 

Two  Kinds  of  Dialects. 

What  Grimm  says  of  the  origin  of  dialects  in 
general  applies  only  to  such  as  arc  produc(id  l)y 
phonetic  corruption,  and  oven  to  tlieni  jjartially 
only.  ‘Dialects,’  he  writes/  ‘d(iVclo})  lliciiiselves 
progro.^'sively,  and  the  more  wi^  look  ]»a,ek  in  tin* 
history  of  language  the  smaller  is  their  number,  and 
the  less  definite  their  features.  All  mu]tij)licity 
arises  gradually  from  an  original  unit.y.’  So  it 
seems,  indeed,  if  wo  Imihl  our  tlu'oriiis  of  language 
exclusively  on  the  materials  BU{)]>lie<l  by  literary 
idioms,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic.-' 
But  what  were  these  very  languages  bef(;rc  they  had 
been  fixed  by  literary  culti  vation  ?  Aiv  we  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  in  India, — a  country  as  large  almost  as 
Europe,  and  divid<‘d  hy  mountains,  ron‘sis,  ami  de¬ 
serts, — one  and  the  same  language  was  spoken  when 
the  poets  of  the  Veda  sang  their  fii'si  liyinns  to  ccle- 

‘  GiificJi  lcJitc  der  Dc.nis'chai  t^prarJit'^  h.  saa. 

^  How  inncili  trnor  is  (h-iium’H  account  of  tlio  ainlocfc.s  of  Miirclicn  : — 
Vorrede,  p.  xv:  ‘J)i(:BC  A])vvciohuii;L?on  (irschicufii  mir  nicrkwiirdigor 
als  denon,  wdeho  dariii  biosz  AbiLml<Tuu^^‘n  nnd  Kiitstolliuig’i.-ri  oinos 
<rdnuuil  dagi-wowuiun  UrbildoH  wclion,  <Iao.M  tin  ( Jo'j;(‘nthcil  viellcicht  iiur 
Vcr.suehe  Hind,  inncni  iin  (bjiHt  bloHZ  vorhaudonun  Uucrschbpliichcn  auf 
iiianni^^facdicn  W'eijfon  sich  zu  iiahern/ 
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brate  the  power  of  their  gods?  Does  not  Greece 
show  us,  even  in  its  literature,  a  variety  of  local  dia¬ 
lects  ?  and  does  what  we  call  the  classical  Latin  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  anything  but  one  out  of  the  many  dialects 
of  Latium,  spoken  by  the  patrician  families  of  Kome  ? 
Mehlhorn,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  Greek  gram¬ 
marians,  says  very  truly  {Oreeh  Grammar,  §  40) :  'that 
it  is  unscientific  to  treat  dialects  as  deviations  from 
the  Attic  /coty?/.  Each  race  had  its  own  right,  and  if  the 
Lacedaemonian  said  irapcr^vos  we  may  say,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  that  it  stands  for  irapO^vo^',  but  both  forms 
have  the  same  right  and  must  be  classed  as  co-ordinate. 
The  word  irekedpov  has  the  same  right  as  -nkiQpov,  and 
the  latter  may  as  rightly  be  called  a  shortening  of  the 
former,  as  the  former  a  development  of  the  latter. 
Certain  combinations  of  consonants  are  avoided  by 
all  Greeks,  such  as  p.p,  fx/3,  /xA,  but  evs  in  etc., 

was  tolerated  by  Argives  and  Cretans,  though  rejected 
by  all  other  Greeks.  To  Attic  ears  c/uAeoz/ert  sounded 
too  soft,  not  so  to  Ionic/  ^ 

Wherever  we  have  an  opportunity  of  watching 
the  growth  of  literary  languages,  wc  find  that  dia¬ 
lects  existed  previous  to  their  formation.  Every 
literary  language  is  but  one  out  of  many  dialects; 
nor  does  it  at  all  follow  that,  after  one  of  them 
has  thus  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  literary 
language,  the  others  should  suddenly  be  silenced 
or  strangled  like  the  brothers  and  play-fellows  of 
a  Turkish  Sultan.  On  the  contrary,  they  live  on 

'  All  the  changes  which  Greek  grammarians  compnihond  uiidttr 
Metalepsis  (§  108),  are  treated  as dialecticalhy  Mehllioru,  while  Curtiim 
and  others  prefer  to  look  on  labialism  (k  and  p)  and  dontalimin  (t  and  p) 
as  succesrdve  modifications. 
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in  full  vigour,  though  in  comparative  ol»sciirity  ;  and 
unless  the  literary  and  courtly  languages  invigorate 
themselves  by  a  constantly  renewed  intercourse  with 
their  former  companions,  the  popular  dialects  will 
sooner  or  later  assert  their  ascendancy.  Literary 
languages,  such  as  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin,  arc, 
the  royal  heads  in  the  history  of  language.  But  as 
political  history  ought  to  be  more  than  a  chronicle  of 
royal  dynasties,  so  the  historian  of  language  ought 
never  to  lose  sight  of  tliose  lower  and  popular  strata, 
of  speech  from  wl  iich  those  dynasties  originally  sprang, 
and  by  which  alone  they  are  siippurt<‘J. 

Dialect,  the  XTatural  State  of  Iiangfuagre. 

Hero,  however,  lies  the  difficulty.  How  are  we 
to  prove  the  existence  of  these  prehistoric  dialects? 
W(3  may  indeed  argue  n  imori  and  show  liow  it 
stands  to  reason  tliat  dialects  must  have  existed  be¬ 
fore  uniform  literary  languag<i.s.  Language  (‘xisted  at 
first  in  individuals,  in  families,  in  clans,  mnl  in  tnlK‘S, 
and  though  in  order  to  understand  and  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  each  individual  had  to  adapt  his  language  to 
that  of  his  neighbours,  yet  a  far  more  considerable 
libci'ty  was  probably  allowed  to  evijry  S2:»eaker  in 
chosing  his  own  way  of  expressing  liims(df.  Hardly 
any  one  even  now  speaks  like  everybody  else.  In¬ 
dividuals,  families,  towns,  provinces,  have  their  own 
peculiarities,  and  nothing  bewrays  a  man  so  easily  as 
his  language.  I  cannot  toll  what  it  is,  Imt  having 
been  away  for  fifty  years  from  my  native  town  of 
Dessau,  I  quickly  recognise  a  German  who  comes  from 
that  small  town.  In  each  family,  even  now,  a  father  s 
language  differs  from  that  of  the  mother,  that  of  the 
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children,  particularly  of  young  children,  from  that 
of  their  parents.  The  very  nature  of  speech  therefore 
would  lead  to  dialectic  variety ;  and  this  in  early  times, 
when  language  moved  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
might  soon  change  the  whole  surface  of  language. 
So  far  even  a  'priori  arguments  would  lead  us  to 
admit  that  from  its  very  first  beginning  language 
existed  in  the  form  of  dialects. 

But  history  also  tells  us  of  the  largo  number  of 
dialects  spoken  in  countries  where  we  imagine  tliat 
one  language  only  prevailed. 

We  are  told  by  Pliny that  in  Colchis  there  were 
more  than  three  hundred  tribes  speaking  different 
dialects ;  and  that  the  Homans,  in  oi*dor  to  carry  on 
any  intercourse  with  the  natives  had  to  employ  a 
hundred  and  thirty  interpreters.  This  is  prol>a]jly  an 
exaggeration;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  doid)t  the 
statement  of  Strabo,^  who  speaks  of  seventy  trilxis 
living  together  in  that  country,  which,  even  now,  is 
called  ‘  the  mountain  of  languages.' 

Our  chief  dcpendance,  however,  must  be  pla.ced  on 
the  accounts  which  missionaries  giv(‘.  us  of  languagi^s 
which  were  still,  so  to  say,  in  a  state  of  natun^,  sjjokiui, 
not  written,  and  whidi  they’'  could  watch  in  tludr  transi¬ 
tion  to  a  literary  stage.  I  asked  Mr.  W.  Gill,  who  liad 
spent  all  his  life  among  tril)C‘H  still  btung  in  a  dialectic 
stage  of  language,  to  observe  tlie  changes  which  were 
taking  place  before  his  eyes.  The  following  are  sumo 

^  Pliny,  vi.  5  ;  Ilcrvas,  Cataloffo^  i.  118. 

^  Pliny  depends  on  TimoB£beneH,  whom  Strabo  declaros  nntruat- 
worthy  (ii.  p.  93,  ccl.  CuHaub).  Strabo  himself  says  of  DioskuriaH, 
avv^pX^f^Oai  h  avr^v  l0^ojjL7]jcovraf  ol  koI  rpiCK^fTia  tOvi)  <Jta<Ttu  oh' 
rSiv  ovT(av  (x,  ]>.  498).  The  la.'it  words  refer  prubaldy  to  Timosthenos. 
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of  the  remarks  he  sent  me,  curiously  confirming  what 
had  been  anticipated : 

‘Wlien  a  chief  or  priest  uttei-ed  a  witticism  or  invented 
a  new  phrase  it  was  at  once  caught  up  and  passed  current, 
at  first  with  the  addition  of  “  na  mea  er’  =  ‘^as  so-and-so  says.” 
As  time  passed  on,  the  addition  was  dropped,  and  the  saying 
was  incori^orated  with  the  language.  Tliis  process  is  still  going 
on.  Mispronunciations,  imperfect  articulations  of  words  arising 
from  loss  of  teeth  in  old  men  who  from  their  former  rank 
or  prowess  are  entitled  to  res2‘)ect,  sometiinos  give  rise  to  similar 
changes.  In  the  olden  times  the  desire  on  tlu^  part  of  the  priest  s 
to  conceal  their  oracles  from  the  vulgar  tended  to  corrupt  the 
language.  A  frequent  source  of  change  was  the  arrival  of  drift 
natives.  Scarcely  ever  did  a  drift  canoe  touch  at  IMangaia,  hut 
it  left  permanent  traces  upon  tin*-  language  of  the  islamhn's.  In 
translating  ancient  songs,  it  sometimes  hap>peris  that  words  now 
perfectly  obsolete  are  found  in  cognate  dialc'cts.  When  visiting 
the  Ellice  Islanclers,  confessedly  d(,‘scendants  of  the  Samoans,  1 
found  that  their  dialect  is  much  nc'.irer  to  that  of  the  ilorvoy 
Group  than  tin.*  x>anuit  stock.  This  is  to  he  a,ccount(.*d  for  hy 
the  fact  that  in  a  largo  body  of  natives  intmiribal  wars,  the 
ever-increasing  ceremonial  of  lu'atlnui  worship,  the  as})inng  f)f 
chiefs  to  distinction,  and  esp(‘cially  iludr  passion  for  great 
puljlic  assemblies,  at  which  professed  orators  are  pitted  one 
against  another — all  occasioned  divergence  from  the  original 
tongue  and  refinements  upon  it.  In  smaller  communitioH  Hhto* 
were  necessarily  fewer  inducements  to  changes  of  any  sort., 
just  as  we  hnow  that  the  old  Saxon  plural  (lumseNj  yet  lingers 
amongst  th(^  villagers  of  our  own  land. 

‘  Your  remarks  on  the  iaj)id  changes  taking  phice  in  iln^ 
dialects  of  illil(‘rate  tribes  (Science  of  Ijuju/uaf/e,  vol.  i.  p.  .‘{7;  alsi> 
vol.  ii.  pp.  .‘hi,  37j  are  strikingly  conlirrmsl  by  the  c]larlg(^s  now 
g(»iiig  on  in  the  dial<‘(*ls  spoken  at  Tahiti  and  other  islands  in 
Kaslmai  i’olynesia.  d'lif;  language  spoken  at  'J’ahiti  at  the  corn- 
niericeimmt  of  tlui  presfmt  century  varies  considerably  from  that 
spoken  to-day.  in  nmnerous  smalhjr  islands,  cbristianiHcd  by 
teachers  frmn  'J'ahiti,  the  original  diahicis  have  beem  sw(‘pt 
away.  In  the  Ellice  Group  the  Samoan  is  superHcding-  the 
original  tongue.  So,  too,  of  several  islands  which  have  be(tu 
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instructed  by  teachers  from  Rarotonga.  If  the  race  should  exist 
a  century  hence,  very  fevsr  dialects  will  survive  the  wholesale 
destruction  now  going  on.  The  dialects  that  will  live  are  those 
in  which  the  Bible  has  been  translated.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  desiderate  a  careful  collection  of  words  in  all  the  known 
dialects  of  the  great  Polynesian  family,  for  the  purposes  of 
science.’ 

The  same  excellent  missionary  in  Mangaia,  told 
me  how,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  that  islaiiil, 
several  local  different  dialects  were  spoken  there,  but 
that  through  his  learning  one  of  them  and  using  it  for 
his  translations  and  in  his  schools,  this  so-called 
missionary  dialect  has  become  the  recognised  language 
of  the  whole  population. 

Mr.  Trumbull,^  in  his  Preface  to  Roger  Williams’ 
Key  (p.  7)  into  the  Language  of  America^  writes,  ^  Aiul 
this  special  value  of  Roger  Williams’s  Key  is  cnhance<l 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  compiled  before  tlie  language 
of  the  Narragansetts  had  been  essentially  modified  by 
intercourse  with  the  English,  or  l)y  the  influonce  of 
Eliot’s  and  other  printed  translations  into  Massachu¬ 
setts  dialect.  To  such  modifications  all  unwritten 
languages  are  subject,  and  the  Indian  languages  of 
America  were,  from  tlieir  structure,  pf*culiarly  so. 
That  it  did  in  fact  take  place  in  New  England,  and  as 
a  consequence  of  the  printing  of  the  Indian  Bible,  is 
not  doubtful,  though  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  or  not  it  extended  to  the  Narragansett  tri])C. 
Plxperienco  Mayhew,  writing  from  Martha  a  Vineyard 
in  1722,  states  that  the  language  of  that  island  and 
that  of  Natick  were  then  ‘‘  very  much  alike,”  but  adds, 

^  A  Key  into  the  Zanfjuarje  of  America,  iu  I'ublicat’tuH  of  the 
Karragansett  Club,  ProviJonco  18GC. 
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^Mncleed  the  difference  was  something  greater  than, 
now  it  iSj  before  our  Indians  had  the  use  of  the  Bible 
and  other  books  translated  by  Mr.  Eliot ;  but  since  that 
the  most  of  tlie  little  differences  that  were  betwixt 
thcon,  have  been  hapj)ily  lost,  and  our  Indians  speak, 
but  especially  write,  much  as  those  of  Natick  do.”’ 

Gabriel  Sagard,  who  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Hurons  in  1626,  and  published  his  Grand  Voyage 
(hi  Pays  dcs  IPurovs,  at  Paris,  in  1631,  states  that 
among  these  North  American  tri])es  liardly  one  vinage 
speaks  the  vSame  language  as  another ;  nay,  that  two 
families  of  the  same  village  do  not  speak  exactly  the 
same  laipguage.  And  lie  adds  wliat  is  important,  that 
their  language  is  clianging  every  day,  and  is  already 
so  much  clianged  tliat  the  ancient  Huron  language  is 
almost  entirely  diderimt  from  tlio  ]}resont.  During 
the  la>st  two  hundred  }ca,rs,  on  the  contrary,  the 
language's  of  the  Hurons  and  Iroquois  arc  said  not  to 
have  clianged  at  all.^  Wo  read  of  missionaries  -  in 

^  Du  Ponceau,  j).  110.  Mr.  ILiratio  Halo,  who  ha«  lately  obtaiocvl 
a  vocabulary  of  a  rtfinnant  of  the  lIuroiiH,  tlio  Wyaiulot  tribe,  declares 
it  to  be  the  oUlcat  braiudi  of  tlio  rrimitivo  language  from  which  the 
In)qu<>is  dialectH  aro  dorived, 

^  S.  F.  Waldeck,  Tjcllrc  d  M.  tTomnrd  den  PJnvirans  cle  Vdlenque,, 
Am&riquc  c.v.niralc,  {*  11  lie  pouvait  hu  nervir,  on  dhm  vocabnlairu 
compose  avee  bcaiicmip  do  eoiii  dix  ans iiuparavant.’)  ‘Hut  biich  is  the 
tciidcncy  of  hinguagOH,  amongst  naUouR  in  the  hunter  Htate,  rapidly  to 
diverge  from  each  oilier,  that,  a]iart  from  those  ]»rijuil.ive  words,  a  muc.U 
greater  diversity  is  found  in  Indian  hinguagcH,  well  known  to  have 
spning  from  a  common  source,  than  in  kindred  Knropisin  tongues. 
Thus,  alfcliough  tho  Minsi  wore  only  a  tribe  of  the  Delawaros,  and 
adjacent  to  thimi,  even  some  of  their  numerals  differed.* — Avchcevlogia 
Amcriconay  vol.  ii.  j».  1(10. 

‘  Most  men  of  mark  have  a  stylo  of  their  own.  If  tho  community  bo 
largo,  and  thiTo  bi*  many  who  have  made,  language  their  study,  it  is 
only  sueli  imiovatiims  as  liavu  real  nujrit  thathtfcomc  permanent.  If  it 
be  Hinall,  a  single  eminent  man,  especially  where  writing  is  unknown, 
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-Central  America  who  attempted  to  write  down  the 
language  of  savage  tribes,  and  who  compiled  with 
great  care  a  dictionary  of  all  the  vrords  they  could  lay 
hold  of.  Eeturning  to  the  same  tribe  after  the  lapse 
of  only  ten  years,  they  found  that  this  dictionary  had 
become  antiquated  and  useless.  Old  words  had  sunk 
to  the  ground,  and  new  ones  had  risen  to  the  surface* ; 
and  to  all  outward  appearance  the  language  was  com¬ 
pletely  changed. 

Nothing  surprised  the  Jesuit  missionaries  so  much 
as  the  immense  number  of  languages  spoken  by  the 
natives  of  America.  But  this,  far  from  being  a  proof 
of  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  rather  showed  that  the 
various  races  of  America  had  never  submitted,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  a  powerful  political  concentration, 
and  that  they  had  never  succeeded  in  founding  great 
national  empires.  Hervas  reduces,  indeed,  all  tin* 
dialects  of  America  to  eleven  families  ^—four  for  the 

may  make  great  chaugei.  There  bein*^  no  one  to  cballengo  the  propriety 
of  bis  innovations,  they  become  first  faslaonable  and  then  lasting.  The 
old  and  better  vocabulary  drops.  If,  for  instance,  England  liiul  Insui  a 
small  country,  and  scarce  a  writer  of  di.stiiictioii  in  it  but  ( Jarlyb*,  l.« 
without  doubt  would  have  much  altered  the  languag(!.  Ah  it  i.s,  though 
he  has  Ins  imitators,  it  i.s  little  probable  that  he  will  iiave  a  perceptibh- 
influence  over  the  coiniuon  diction.  Henct*,  where  writing  is  unknown, 
if  the  community  be  broken  up  into  small  tribes,  the  language  very 
rapidly  changes,  and  for  the  wor.'^e.  An  ofEnet  from  an  Indian  tribe  in 
a  few  generations  has  a  language  unintelligible  bo  the  parent-sto<tU. 
Hence  the  vast  number  of  languages  among  the  small  hunting  tribes  of 
Indians  in  North  and  South  America,  which  ytit  are  all  evidently  of  a 
common  origin,  for  tiieir  i)rinciples  are  identical.  The  larger,  then  fore, 
the  community,  the  more  permanent  the  language  ;  the  suialler,  the 
less  it  is  permanent,  and  the  greater  tlxe  degeneracy.  U'lie  Hmalh;r  the 
community,  tlie  more  confined  the  range  of  itlean,  conHecjijeiitly  the 
smaller  the  vocabulary  necessary,  and  the  falling  into  abeyanco  of  many 
words  ’ — Dr.  Kae,  The  Polynesimt,,  No.  23,  13U2. 

'  Cataloyo,  i.  393. 
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soutli,  and  seven  for  the  north  ;  hut  this  could  be  done- 
only  by  the  same  careful  and  minute  coinj>arison 
which  enables  us  to  class  the  idioms  spoken  in  Ice¬ 
land  and  Ceylon  as  cognate  dialects.  For  practical 
purposes  the  dialects  of  America  are  distinct  dialects, 
and  the  peoj^le  who  speak  them  are  mutually  un¬ 
intelligible. 

This  is  confirmed  by  one  of  the  latest  and  most 
competent  observers,  Dr.  Brinton.  In  his  of 

the  Isfeio  World  (p.  8j,  he  writes  ‘  Tlic  Amor  lean 
Indians  exhibit  an  almost  incredible  laxity.  It  is 
nothing  uncomuion  for  the  two  sexes  to  use  diffortuit 
names  for  the  same  object,  and  for  nobles  and  vulgar, 
priests  and  people,  the  old  and  the  young,  nay,  (jvtui 
the  married  and  single,  to  observe  what  seem  to  the 
European  ear  quite  different  modes  of  expression. 
Families  and  whole  villages  suddenly  drop  wor<Js  and 
manufacture  others  in  their  places  out  of  mere  caj>rl<*.e 
or  superstition,  and  a  hiW  years  se]>aratioii  suflice  to 
produce  a  inarkcul  dial(‘(dic  dilfei'ence.’  And  Mr. 
Leland,  who  has  Leen  spending  several  years  among 
the  woods  and  lakes  of  Main,  tells  the  same  story, 
namely,  that  ‘when  the  old  men  talk  together  the 
youngcT  only  understand  half  of  what  they  say. 
The  earlier  language  had  iji  terminably  long  names,  the 
generation  which  comes  shorten  tlunu.  Old  Bassama- 
quoddy  Indians  still  use  ‘‘ chew- deck- a-16h  for  yes; 
their  sons  say  A-lia.”  ’  ^ 

Wo  hear  the  same  observations  everywhere  whore 
the  nink  growth  of  dialects  has  bt'cn  watched  by  in¬ 
telligent  ubservors.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Burinah, 

*  The  American,  22  J)eo.  1883,  p.  100. 
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we  find  that  the  Burmese  language  has  produced  a 
considerable  literature,  and  is  the  recognised  medium 
of  communication  not  only  in  Eurmah,  but  likewise 
in  Pegu  and  Arakan.  But  the  intricate  moimtaiu 
ranges  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Irawaddy^  afford  a 
safe  refuge  to  many  independent  tribes,  speaking 
their  own  independent  dialects;  and  in  tho  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Manipura  alone,  Captain  Gordtni  (*,01- 
lected  no  less  than  twelve  dialects.  ‘Sonu^  of  tluunf 
ho  says,  ‘are  spoken  by  no  more  than  thirty  or  iorty 
families,  yet  so  different  from  the  rest  as  to  i)e  un¬ 
intelligible  to  the  nearest  neighbourhood.’  Tlie  Ivev. 
N.  Brown,  tlie  excellent  American  missionary,  who 
has  spent  his  whole  life  in  preaching  the  Gosjud  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  tells  us  that  some  tribes  who 
left  their  native  village  to  settle  in  anotlier  valley 
hocamc  unintclligihle  to  their  forefatlujrs  in  two  or 
three  generations.- 

In  the  North  of  Asia  tho  Ostiakes,  as  Mess(‘r- 
sclimidt  informs  us,  though  really  H])eaking  tint  same, 
language  everywhere,  liavc  producer i,  so  many  words 
and  forms  peculiar  to  each  tribe,  that  e.ven  within 
tho  limits  of  twelve  or  twenty  German  miles,  ccnji- 
munication  among  them  becomes  extremely  dilUculi. 
Castrdn,  the  heroic  explorer  of  tho  languagtss  of 
northern  and  central  Asia,’*^  assui’cs  us  that  some  of 
tho  Mongolian  dialects  arc  actually  entering  into  a 
now  phase  of  grammatical  life;  and  that  while  tint 
literary  language  of  tho  Mongolians  has  no  termina¬ 
tions  for  tho  persons  of  tho  verb,  that  characttu’istic 

‘  Turanian  Languatjes,  p.  114.  *  Ibid*  p.  2(i3, 

*  Ihid.  p.  30. 
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feature  of  Turanian  spcecli  had  lately  broken  out  in 
the  spoken  dialects  of  the  Bui’iates  and  in  the  Tun- 
gusic  idioms  near  Njertschinsk  in  Siberia. 

One  more  observation  of  the  same  character  from 
the  pen  of  Robert  Moffat,  in  his  Missio^iary  Scenes 
and  Labours  in  Southern  Africa,  ‘The  purity  and 
harmony  of  language,’  he  writes,  ‘  is  kept  up  by  their 
pitches  or  public  meetings,  by  their  festivals  and 
ceremonies,  as  well  as  by  their  songs  and  their  con¬ 
stant  intercourse.  With  the  isolated  villagers  of  the 
desert  it  is  far  otherwise;  they  have  no  such  meet¬ 
ings  ;  they  are  compelled  to  traverse  the  wilds,  often 
to  a  great  distance  from  their  native  village.  On  such 
occasions  fathers  and  mothers,  and  all  who  can  boar  a 
burden,  often  set  out  for  weeks  at  a  time,  and  leave 
their  chiLben  to  the  care  of  two  or  three  infirm  old 
people.  The  infant  progeny,  some  of  whom  are 
beginning  to  lisp,  while  others  can  just  master  a 
whole  sentence,  and  those  still  further  advanced, 
romping  and  playing  together,  the  children  of  nature, 
tlirough  their  live-long  day,  become  habituated  to  a 
language  of  their  oxen.  The  more  voluble  condescend 
to  the  less  precocious;  and  thus,  from  this  infant 
Babel,  proceeds  a  dialect  of  a  host  of  mongrel  worlds 
and  phrases,  joined  togetlier  without  rule,  and  in  the 
course  of  one  generation  the  entire  character  of  the 
language  is  changed' 

Wealtli  of  nialeots. 

Such  is  the  life  of  language  in  a  state  of  nature ;  ^ 
and,  in  a  similar  manner,  wo  Iiave  a  right  to  conclude 

^  Hog  Bcliclling,  vol.  i,  p.  114.  On  Lituaniun  dialocts  aee 

Mltiheiluif^en  ckr  Lilh.  Lit.  O enelUcJiaftj  18S5,  5  Heft. 
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languages  grew  up  which,  we  only  know  after  the  bit 
and  bridle  of  literature  were  thrown  over  their  necks. 
It  need  not  be  a  written  or  classical  literature  to  give 
an  ascendancy  to  one  out  of  many  dialects,  and  to 
impart  to  its  peculiarities  an  undisj:)uted  legitimacy. 
Speeches  at  pitches  or  public  meetings,  popular 
ballads,  national  laws,  religious  oracles,  exorcise, 
though  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  same  infliumce.  Tliej'' 
will  arrest  the  natural  flow  of  language  in  the  count¬ 
less  rivulets  of  its  dialects,  and  give  a  permanency  to 
certain  formations  of  speech  which,  without  tliesc 
external  influences,  could  have  enjoyed  but  an 
ephemeral  existence.  Though  w-e  cannot  fully  <*nt(,‘r, 
at  present,  on  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  laiiguagt^, 
yet  this  we  can  clearly  see,  that  wliatcver  the  origin 
of  language,  its  first  tendency  must  liav(.‘  l>e(‘n  tow<ar<Ls 
an  unbounded  dialectic  variety.  To  this  there  was, 
however,  a  natural  check,  wdiich  pr(‘parod  from  the 
very  beginning  the  growth  of  national  and  lit(U*ary 
languages.  The  language  of  the  lather  became  the 
language  of  a  family;  the  language  of  a  iainily  tluit 
of  a  clan.^  In  one  and  the  same  clan  iliflereiit 
families  would  preserve  among  tluensc^lvcs  their  own 
familiar  forms  and  expressions.  They  would  add  iu‘W 
wmrds,  some  so  fanciful  and  quaint  as  to  bo  liardly 
intelligible  to  other  members  of  the  same  clan.  Such 
expressions  would  naturally  bo  suppress(i(l,  as  wo 

*  Derhaiti  mcniions  Uie  case  of  a  lady  vvlio  dn'.l  at  the  of  OS,  }u»<l 
had  given  birth  to  IG  children,  of  whom  11  inarriinl.  lIjMm  Io.t 
«he  had  114  grandchildren,  228  grcat-gramiohildriTi,  and  DOC  gn-at- 
great-grandcliildren.  If  we  t;t.ke  the  ago  of  the  lady  upon  her  livnl 
marriage  at  17,  then  she  bad  within  7G  years,  1258  d('s<MudautM.  ■ 
Lobscheid,  En^l,  and  Chin.  Dicllonar^y  180G. 
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suppress  provincial  peculiarities  and  pet  words  of  our 
own,  at  large  assemblies  where  all  clansmen  meet  and 
are  expected  to  take  part  in  general  discussions.  Eut 
they  would  be  cherislied  all  the  more  round  the  fii*e 
of  each  tent,  in  proportion  as  the  general  dialect  of 
tlie  clan  assumed  a  more  formal  cliaracter.  Class 
dialects,  too,  would  spring  up;  the  dialects  of  servants, 
grooms,  shepherds,  and  soldiers.  Women  wmuld  have 
their  own  household  words:  and  the  rising  generation 
would  not  be  long  without  a  more  racy  X)hraseology  of 
their  own.  Even  we,  in  this  literary  age,  and  at  a 
<Ustance  of  thousands  of  3  (‘a-rs  iVom  those  early  fathers 
of  language,  do  not  speak  at  homo  as  we  speak  in 
public. 

We  can  luardly  form  an  idea  of  the  unbounded 
resoui’ccs  of  dialects.  Whfui  literarj^  language's  have 
stereotyped  general  term,  their  diahxds  will  supx)ly 
fifty,  tliougli  (^ach  w^ith  its  own  special  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing.  If  new  coml/niations  of  ihouglit  are  evolved  in 
the  progn.^ss  of  society,  diah‘ctB  will  rt^adily  HU]:>ply 
the  required  names  from  the  store  of  their  so-called 
superfluous  words.  Tliore  are  not  only  local  and 
jirovincial,  ])at  also  class  duihicts.  There  ivS  a  dialect 
of  shepherds,  of  sportsmen,  of  soldiers,  of  farmers.^ 


‘  *  Oar  finr'  <li  (■.(.!<  in  ary  wonls  aro  mere  iloiul  Hounds  to  Uni!  unoiluratod, 
which  fail  to  awaken  in  l/wir  miinlH  any  livin',^  and  breathin'^  reality. 
So  tlioy  call  lip  new  ones  for  tlunnselveH,  inostly  oF  a  ,jj;rot(S(pio  order, 
(iortainly,  l>ut  as  full  of  lihi  and  Hpirit  as  a  brii^ado  of  Hluxi-hlacka. 
With  tlujin  a  tliiriL,^  is  not  ‘‘ovcrpowerinij,’'  but  it  is  a  “  utmvncr ;  ”  it  is  not 
‘Sixcellcnt,”  but  rtuiuhir  fizzcr  and  it  does  not  ** proceed  Hatisfac- 

torily,’*  hut  it  like  om\  (i.o  with  as  little,  dtday  as  a  work¬ 

man  off  to  dinner  when  the  (dock  Htriktjs  our).  With  tlicsanm  love 
oF  ^rotcH(|ii(i  imagery,  the  navvy  calls  ha(*on  with  streaks  in  it  liijcr  ; 
and  the  i'arisian  cabman  speaks  of  taking  a  gla-(s  of  abwintho,  in  allii- 
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I  suppose  there  are  few  persons  who  could  tell  the 
exact  meaning  of  a  horse’s  poll,  crest,  withers,  dock, 
hamstring,  cannon,  pastern,  coronet,  arm,  jowl,  and 
muzzle.  Where  the  literary  language  speaks  of  the 
young  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  farmers,  shepherds,  and 
sportsmen  would  be  ashamed  to  use  so  general  a 
term.^  ‘The  idiom  of  nomads,’  as  Grimm  says,  ‘con¬ 
tains  an  abundant  wealth  of  manifold  expressions  for 
sword  and  weapons,  and  for  the  different  stages  in 
the  life  of  their  cattle.  In  a  more  highly  cultivate ‘d 
language  these  expressions  become  burthensorue  and 
superfluous.  But  in  a  peasant’s  mouth,  the  bearing, 
calving,  falling,  and  killing  of  almost  every  animal 
has  its  own  peculiar  term,  as  the  sportsman  d( ‘lights 
in  calling  the  gait  and  members  of  game  by  diflei’cuit 
names.  The  eye  of  these  shepherds,  who  live  in  the 
free  air,  sees  further,  theii*  ear  hears  more  shar[)ly — 
why  should  their  speech  not  have  gained  that  living 
truth  and  variety  ?  ’  ^ 

Thus  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  lady  prioress  of  th(‘ 
nunnery  of  Sopwell  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tlie 

sion  to  its  green  tinge,  as  ^‘c7io7cii\q  a  parrot ^  To  say  that,  tliis  in  not 
poetry,  because  it  is  vulgar,  is  very  much  like  saying  tliat  a  lihxrk  of 
coal  isn’t  carbon,  because  it  is  not  a  diamond.  A  groat  deal  of  tlio 
imagery  in  the  Old  Norse  Sagas  is  as  really  slang  as  anything  in  tlu; 
speech  of  a  London  street  boy  or  a  member  of  CongrosH.  ']’<>  tako  a 
single  instance,  an  Icelandic  poet  speaks  of  the  beginning  of  ]>aUb‘  as 
the  time  “when  the  black  legs  begin  to  swing the  said  Idack  IrgH 
being  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  handles  of  the  battloaxoH.’ 

^  See  A.  B.  Meyer,  Mafoor  und  and  ere  Papm  Diftltdr,  p.  fJ. 

^  Many  instances  are  given  in  Pott’s  JEti/m.  Forsch.  pp.  l‘2.S.-ir>l>. 
Grimm  GescMchte  dev  Dcutschen  Spracke,  p.  25,  ‘  Wir  sagfiii ;  di<! 
fohit,  die  kuh  kalbt,  das  schaf  lammt,  die  geiss  zickolt,  die  sail  friHcht. 
(von  frisching,  frischling),  die  hiindin  wolft  (M.  H.  1).  orwirfut  duH 
welf) ;  nicht  anders  heisst  es  fraiizb.si.sch  la  ch6vre  chbvrote,  la  brebit* 
agnble,  la  truie  porcble,  la  louve  louvbte,  etc.’ 
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reputed  author  of  the  JBoolc  of  St  Alhans,'^  informs 
us  that  we  must  not  use  names  of  multitudes  pro¬ 
miscuously,  but  we  are  to  say.  ‘a  congrcgacyon  of 
people,  a  boost  of  men,  a  felyshyppynge  of  yomen, 
and  a  bevy  of  ladyes ;  we  must  speak  of  a  horde  of 
hartys,  swannys,  cranys,  or  wrennys,  a  sege  of  herons 
or  bytourys,  a  muster  of  pecockys,  a  w'^atche  of 
nyghtyngalys,  a  flyghte  of  doves,  a  claterynge  of 
choughes,  a  pryde  of  lyons,  a  slew'thc  of  fjcerys,  a 
gagle  of  geys,  a  skulke  of  foxes,  a  scadle  of  fr(‘r\'s. 
a  pontifycalyte  of  prelates,  a  homynaldc  syght  r>f 
monkes,  a  dronkenshyp  of  coblcrs,’  and  so  of  othfu* 
human  and  brute  assemblages.  In  like  inanner  in 
dividing  game  for  the  table,  the  animals  wore  not 
carved,  but  ‘  a  dere  was  broken,  a  goso  rcryd,  chekyn 
frusshed,  a  cony  unlacyd,  a  crane  dysj)]aycd,  a  cur- 
lewe  unioyntyd,  a  quayle  wynggyd,  a  swanno  lyfte, 
a  lambe  sholderyd,  a  heron  dysmombryd,  a  pec<icke 
dysfygured,  a  samon  chynyd,  a  hadokc  sj^dyd,  a  sole 
loynyd,  and  a  breme  splayed.’ 


Growth  versus  History  of  l^augpiagre. 

Let  us  now  look  again  at  what  is  commonly  called 
the  history,  but  what  ought  to  bo  called,  the  natural 
growth  of  language,  and  we  shall  easily  see  that  it 
consists  chiefly  in  the  play  of  the  two  principles  w^hich 
we  have  just  extimmed,  pkonelic  decay  and  dialectic 
o'egeneration  or  groivth. 


^  ‘  The  Book  contriining  the  Treatises  of  Hawldng,  Hunting,  Coat- 
Armour,  Fisliing,  and  Bljising  of  Arms,  as  printed  at  Westminster  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  the  year  of  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord  148G.* 
(Reprinted  by  Harding  and  Wrigiit:  London,  1810.) 
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Latin  and  ISTeo-Latln. 

Let  US  take  tlic  six  Romanic  languages.  It  is  usual 
to  call  these  the  daughters  of  Latin.  I  do  not  object 
to  the  names  of  parent  and  daughter  as  applied  to 
languages  ;  only  we  must  not  allow  such  apparently 
clear  and  simple  terms  to  cover  obscure  and  vague 
conceptions.  Now  if  we  call  Italian  the  dauglitcr  of 
Latin,  we  do  not  moan  to  ascribe  to  Italian  a  new 
vital  principle.  Not  a  single  radical  element  was 
newly  created  for  the  formation  of  Italian.  Italian  is 
Latin  in  a  new  form.  Italian  is  modcun  Latin,  or 
Latin  ancient  Italian.  The  names  onoiher  and  da'iujhler 
only  mark  different  periods  in  the  gro  wth  of  a  language 
substantially  the  same.  To  speak  of  Latin  dying  in 
giving  birth  to  her  offspring  is  again  ])uro  mythology, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  prove  tliat  LatiTi  was  a  living 
language  long  after  Italian  liad  Ljarnt  to  run  alom^. 
Only  let  us  clearly  see  wliat  wo  nusan  by  I.atin.  Tin) 
classical  Latin  is  one  out  of  many  dialects  sj>ok(m  by 
the  Aryan  inhabitants  of  Italy.  It  was  the  <]ialect  of 
Latium,  in  Latium  tlie  <lialect  of  Rome,  at  Rome  tlui 
dialect  of  tlio  patricians.  It  was  fixed  ]>y  Livius 
Andronicus,  Ennius,  Nmvins,  C.hto,  and  Lucretius, 
polished  by  the  Scipios,  Ilortensius,  and  Cicero.  It 
was  the  language  of  a  restrictcMl  class,  of  a  po]iti(*.al 
party,  of  a  literary  set.  Before  their  timci,  tlui  language 
of  Romo  must  have  cliange<l  and  liuctuat(Ml  consider¬ 
ably.  Polybius  tolls  us  (iii.  2:2),  that  the  best-informed 
Romans  could  not  make  out  without  difllculty  the 
language  of  the  ancient  treaties  betwccui  Rome  and 
Carthage.  Horace  admits  {Ep,  ii.  l,8f!),that  lie  could 
not  understand  the  old  Salian  poems,  ajid  lie  hints 
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that  no  one  else  could.  Quintilian  (i.  r>,  40)  .says,  tlia-t 
the  Salian  priests  themselves  could  hardly  understand 
their  sacred  hymns.  If  the  plebeians  had  oldained 
the  upperhand  instead  of  the  patricians,  Latin  'would 
have  been  veiy  different  from  -what  it  is  in  (Jiccro  ; 
and  we  knoAv  that  even  Cicero,  having  been  brought 
up  at  Arpinum,  had  to  give  up  some  of  liis  j>roviucial 
peculiarities,  such  as  the  dropping  of  the  final  s,  whon 
he  began  to  mix  in  fashionable  society,  and  had  to 
write  for  his  new  patrician  friends.^  After  liaviiig 
been  established  as  the  Languageof  legislation, religion, 
literature,  and  general  civilisation,  the  classical  Latin 
dialect  became  stationary'  and  stagnant.  It  could  not 
grow,  because  it  was  not  allowed  to  cl  i«*  in  go  oj*  to 
deviate  from  its  classical  correctness.  It  \vas  ha.unf,(Mi 
by  its  own  ghost.  Literary  dialecds,  or  what  are 
commonly  called  classical  languages,  pay  fur  Iheir 
temporary  greatness  by  inevitalde  d(K*ay.  They  arf.^ 
like  artificial  lakes  at  the  side  of  great  rivers.  I'hey 
form  reservoirs  of  what  was  on cxi  living  ainl  running 
speech,  but  they  arc  no  longer  carried  on  ])y  the  main 
current.  At  times  it  may  scorn  as  if  the  wlioh;  sti*eam 
of  language  was  absoibed  hy  th(‘se  lakes,  and  w(t  can 
hardly  trace  the  small  rivulets  which  run  on  in  the 
main  bed.  But  if  lower  down,  tliat  is  to  say,  lafm-  in 
hivStory,  we  meet  again  witli  a  new  l)ody  of  stationajy 
language,  forming  or  formed,  wo  irni.y  l»e  sure  tliat/  its 
tributaries  were  those  very  rivulets  wliicli  fora  time 

^  Quintilian,  i.x.  4.  ^  Nam  n<M|ue  Lu<*ili)nii  puiant  uti  (h) 

ultima,  cum  dicit  Screnu  fiiit,  (:t  Oignii  loco,  (itiam  ( -iccro  in  Ora- 

tore  plurcH  aiiti(iuorum  tradifc  Kic  lociitoH,’  In  Bomc  phraHO’^  tin;  final  x 
was  omiLt(‘d  in  conversation ;  e.  g.  o/nw  for  abiano,  viden  for  videsne, 
opn'st  for  opus  cst,  conahere  for  conaboria. 
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were  almost  lost  from  our  siglit.  Or  it  may  be  more 
accurate  to  compare  a  classical  literary  idiom  to  the 
frozen  surface  of  a  river,  brilliant  and  smootb,  ])ut 
stiff  and  cold.  It  is  mostly  by  political  commotions 
that  this  surface  of  the  more  polite  and  cultivated 
speech  is  broken  and  carried  away  by  the  waters 
rising  underneath.  It  is  during  times  when  the 
higher  classes  are  either  cruslicd  in  religious  and 
social  struggles,  or  mix  again  with  the  lower  classes  to 
repel  foreign  invasion ;  when  literary  occupations  are 
discouraged,  palaces  burnt,  monasteries  pillaged,  and 
seats  of  learning  destroyed — it  is  then  that  the  popular, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  vulgar  dialects,  which  had 
formed  a  Ivind  of  undercurrent,  rise  beneath  the 
crystal  surface  of  the  literary  language,  and  sweep 
away,  like  the  waters  in  spring,  the  cumbrous  forma¬ 
tions  of  a  bygone  ago.  In  more  peaceful  times,  a  3k*w 
and  popular  literature  springs  up  in  a  language whi(*,h 
i<ecms  to  have  been  formed  hy  conquests  or  revcdiitions, 
but  wliich,  in  reality,  bad  been  growing  u])  long 
before^,  and  was  only  brouglit  out,  ready  nnuie^,  )>y 
historical  events.  From  tliis  point  of  view  we  (*,an 
see  tliat  no  literary  hmguage  caii  even:  be  sai<l  to  liave 
been  the  mother  of  ariotlKU*  language.  As  soon  as  a 
language  loses  its  unbounded  ca.pabi]ity  of  change,  its 
cartel essnoss  about  what  it  throws  away,  and  its  r{‘a.di- 
ness  in  always  supplying  instantamtously  ilui  wants 
of  mind  and  heart,  its  natural  life  is  cduinge.d  into 
a  m(‘r(‘ly  artificial  exishmeo.  It  may  still  live  on  for 
along  time,  but  while  it  seems  to  l>o  the  heading  slioot, 
it  is  in  r(‘ality  but  a  broken  a^id  withering  branch, 
slowly  falling  from  the  stock  from  which  it  sprang. 
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The  sources  of  Italian  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
classical  literature  of  Home,  but  in  the  popular  dialects 
of  Ital3^  Euglisli  did  not  spring  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  Wessex  only,  but  from  the  dialects  spoken 
in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  distinguished  by 
local  peculiarities  and  modified  at  different  times  by 
the  iniluenco  of  Latin,  Danish,  Norman,  French,  and 
other  foreign  elements.  Some  of  the  local  dialects  of 
England,  as  spoken  at  the  present  da^g  are  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  for  a  critical  study  of  English  ;  and 
a  French  prince,  now  living  in  this  country,  deserves 
gi-(‘at  cn^dit  for  co]h‘cting  what  can  still  be  saved  of 
tluiiiL  Hindustani  is  not  the  daughter  of  Sanskrit 
as  we  iind  it  in  the  Vedas,  or  in  the  later  literature 
of  the  Bralnruins:  it  is  a  branch  of  the  living  speech 
of  India,  springing  from  tluj  same  stem  from  which 
Sanskrit  sprang,  wlien  it  first  assumed  its  literary 
indi'pendiuico. 

Influence  of  Literature. 

Wlnle  thus  cnd(Mivouring  to  place  the  character  of 
(liah^cts,  as  the  feeders  of  language,  in  a  clear  light, 
I  may  apj)car  to  some  of  my  rca<lers  to  have  exag- 
g(*ratod  their  importance.  No  doubt,  if  my  object 
iiad  been  dificrent,  I  might  easily  have  shown  that, 
without  some  kind  of  literary  cultivation,  language 
w<nd,d  never  liavci  ac<| aired  that  settled  character 
whicli  is  (issential  for  the  communication  of  thought ; 
that  it  would  lutver  have  fullilled  its  highcBt  purpose, 
but  have  nunained  the  mere  jargon  of  shy  troglodytes, 
liut  as  the  importance  of  literary  languages  is  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked,  whereas  the  importance  of 
dialects,  as  far  as  they  sustain  the  growth  of  language, 
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had  never  been  pointed  out,  I  thought  it  better  to 
dwell  on  the  advantages  which  literary  languages 
derive  from  dialects,  rather  than  on  the  benefits 
which  dialects  owe  to  literary  languages.  For  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  growth  of  language, 
it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
constant  undergrowth  of  dialects.  Remove  a  language 
from  its  native  soil,  tear  it  away  from  the  dialects 
which  are  its  feeders,  and  you  arrest  at  once  its 
natural  growth.  There  will  still  be  the  progress  of 
phonetic  corruption,  but  no  longer  the  restoring  in¬ 
fluence  of  dialectic  regeneration.  The  French  of 
Canada  has  preserved  peculiarities  which  were  recog¬ 
nised  at  the  time  of  Molibre,  but  have  long  vanished 
from  Parisian  French.  If  Canadians  pronounce  loi 
and  roi  like  loue  and  so  did  Moliere,  nay  so  did 
Lafayette  as  late  as  1830.^  The  language  which  the 
Norwegian  refugees  brought  to  Iceland  has  reniaiiKid 
almost  the  same  for  seven  centuries,  whereas,  on  its 
native  soil,  and  surrounded  by  local  dialects,  it  has 
grown  into  two  distinct  languages,  the  Swedish  and 
Danish.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  languages  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Iceland  are  sujjposed'^  to 
have  been  identical;  nor  can  wo  appeal  to  foridgn 
conquest,  or  to  the  mixture  of  foreign  with  native 
blood,  in  order  to  account  for  the  changes  which  the 
language  underwent  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  but 
not  in  Iceland.^ 

^  See  Bracliet,  Etymol.  Dictionary^  p.  lix. 

®  Marsh,  Lecturer,  pp.  133,  3G8. 

®  *  There  are  fewer  local  peculiarities  of  form  and  arfcicnlation  in  our 
vast  extent  of  territory  (U.S.),  than  on.  the  com])aratively  narrow  soil  of 
Great  Britjiin.’ — Marsh,  Lectures,  p.  6G7. 
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Growtli  of  Iiangtiagfc,  its  true  meaning. 

We  now  liave  to  consider  once  more  that  important 
principle  which  underlies  the  gi’owth  of  language, 
whether  it  takes  place  by  phonetic  decay  or  by  dia¬ 
lectic  regeneration,  namely  that  such  growth  is  entirely 
beyond  the  conti'ol  of  individual  speakers.  When  we 
speak  of  laws,  or  rules,  or  tendencies  which  control  the 
growth  of  language,  what  we  really  mean  is  siinpl}' 
that  they  control  those  who  speak  the  language,  and 
that  their  sway  is  often  as  irresistible  as  the  sway 
of  natural  laws. 

History  of  Language,  its  true  meaning. 

But  though  it  is  wrong  to  speak  of  a  history  of 
language,  if  we  take  history  in  its  strict  sense,  as 
referring  always  to  the  actions  of  free  agents,  I  am 
quite  rcady^  to  admit  that  growth  also  is  by  no  means 
free  from  objections,  if  we  take  it  in  its  proper  siaise, 
as  applying  to  the  development  of  oiganic  bi*ing.s 
only.  We  speak,  however,  of  the  growth  of  the  suc¬ 
cessive  strata  of  the  earth,  and  we  know  what  we 
mean  by  it ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  hut  not  in  the 
sense  of  growth  as  ap^died  to  a  tree,  that  W(^  have 
a  right  to  speak  of  the  growth  of  language.  If  tliat 
modiljca,tion  which  takes  place  in  time  by  continually 
new  combinations  of  given  elemcuits,  which  withdraws 
itself  from  the  control  of  free  agents,  and  can  in  tlu* 
end  be  recognised  as  the  result  of  natural  agencicB, 
may  bo  calhid  growth ;  and  if  so  defined  we  may 
apply  it  to  the  growth  of  the  crust  of  the  (.'arth,  the 
same  word  in  the  same  sense  will  be  applicable  to 
Iciriguagc,  and  will  justify  us,  I  think,  in  removing 
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the  science  of  language  from  the  pale  of  the  historical 
to  that  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Recapitulation. 

In  thus  considering  and  refuting  the  objections 
which  have  been,  or  might  be,  made  against  the 
admission  of  the  science  of  language  into  the  circle 
of  the  physical  sciences,  wc  have  arrived  at  some 
results  which  it  may  be  useful  to  recapitulate  before 
we  proceed  further.  We  saw  that  whereas  philology 
treats  language  only  as  a  means,  comparative  philo¬ 
logy  chooses  language  as  the  object  of  scientific 
inquiry.  It  is  not  the  study  of  one  language,  but  of 
many,  and  in  the  end  of  all,  which  forms  the  aim  of 
this  new  science.  Nor  is  tlie  language  of  Homer  of 
greater  interest,  in  the  scientific  treatment  of  human 
speech,  than  the  dialect  of  the  Hottentots. 

We  saw,  secondly,  that  after  the  fii-st  practical 
acquisition  and  careful  analysis  of  the  facts  and 
forms  of  any  language,  the  next  and  most  important 
stop  is  the  classification  of  all  the  varieties  of  human 
speech,  and  that  only  after  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  would  it  be  safe  to  venture  on  the  great 
questions  wliich  umlerlio  all  pliy^sical  research,  the 
questions  as  to  tlio  what,  the  whence,  and  the  why 
of  language. 

We  saw,  thirdly,  that  there  is  a  distinction  between 
what  is  called  liistory  and  growtli.  We  determined 
the  true  meaning  of  growth,  as  applied  to  language, 
and  perceived  how  it  was  indepomhint  of  the  caprice 
of  man,  and  governed  by  laws  that  could  bo  dis¬ 
covered  by  careful  observation.  Though  admitting 
that  the  science  of  language  was  more  intimately 
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connected  than  any  other  physical  science  with  what 
is  called  the  political  history  of  man,  we  found  that, 
strictly  speaking,  our  science  might  well  dispense 
with  that  auxiliary,  and  that  languages  can  l>e  ana¬ 
lysed  and  classified  on  their  own  evidence,  particularly 
on  the  strength  of  their  grammatical  articulation,  with¬ 
out  any  reference  to  the  individuals,  families,  clans, 
tribes,  nations,  or  races  by  whom  they  are  or  have 
been  spoken. 

Grammar,  tlie  principle  of  classijQlcatioii. 

In  the  course  of  these  considerations,  we  had  to 
lay  down  two  axioms,  to  wliich  we  shall  fre^qucntly 
have  to  appeal  in  the  progress  of  our  inv(*siigatIons. 
The  first  declares  grammar  to  bo  the  most  essential 
clement,  and  therefore  the  ground  of  classification 
in  all  languag()S  which  have  produced  a  deilnitii 
grammatical  articulation ;  the  sec^ond  denies  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  mixed  language. 

XTo  Minced  Lang’Tiag'e. 

These  two  axioms  arc,  in  reality,  but  one,  as  we 
shall  SCO  when  wo  examine  them  more  closely.  Tlioro 
is  hardly  a  language  which  in  one  sense  may  not  be 
called  a  mixed  language.  No  nation  or  tribe  was 
ever  so  completely  isolated  as  not  to  admit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  a  certain  nu]n]>er  of  foreign  words.  In 
some  instances  these  imported  words  luive  cluingcjd 
the  whole  native  aspect  of  the  language,  an<l  liavo 
even  acquired  a  majority  ov(n'  tlio  native  element. 
Thus  Turkisli  is  a  Turanian  dialect;  its  graimnar  is 
purely  Tataric  or  Turanian ;  —  y(;t  at  the  present 
moment  the  Turkisli  language,  as  spoktm  by  the 
higher  ranks  at  Constantinople,  is  so  entirely  over- 
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grown  with  Persian  and  Arabic  words,  that  a  common 
clod  from  the  countiy  understands  but  little  of  the 
so-called  Osmanli,  though  its  grammar  is  the  same  as 
the  grammar  which  he  uses  in  his  Tataric  utterance. 
Tlio  presence  of  these  Persian  and  Arabic  words  in 
Turkish  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  literary  and  poli¬ 
tical.  even  more  than  b}^  religious  influences.  Persian 
civilisation  began  to  tell  on  the  Ai*abs  from  the  first 
days  of  their  religious  and  military  conquests,  and 
although  the  conquered  and  converted  Persians  had 
necessarily  to  accept  a  large  number  of  religious  and 
political  terms  of  Arabic,  i.  e.  Semitic,  origin,  it  would 
appear  fi-om  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  several 
Pcj'sian  words  admitted  into  Arabic,  that  the  ancient 
Aryan  civilisation  of  Persia,  reinvigorated  by  the 
Sassanian  princes,  reacted  powerfully,  though  more 
silently,  on  tlie  primitive  nomadism  of  Arabia.^  The 
K.oj*an  itself  is  not  free  from  Persian  expressions,  and 
it  contains  oven  a  denunciation  of  the  Persian  ro- 
manc(is  which  circulated  among  the  more  educated 
followers  of  Mohamined.^  Now  the  Turks,  though 
ac.ccpting  a  Semitic  religion,  and  with  it  necessarily 
a  Semitic  religious  terminology,  did  not  accept  that 
religion  till  after  it  had  passed  through  a  Persian 
cliannel.  Hence  the  large  number  of  Persian  words 
in  Turkish,  and  the  clear  traces  of  Persian  construc¬ 
tion  and  idiom  even  in  Arabic  words  as  used  in 
'Ihirkish.  Such  Aryan  words  as  dm,  faith,  gaur^  an 

1  lUnriand,  Mdiiioire  6'i(r  1' Inde,  p.  310.  Renan,  JSistoire  des 
Jjavtfavs  pp.  202,  370,  &c.  Spiegel,  Aveslci  (Uebersetzung), 

vol.  i.  p.  30. 

(ji'.  Vfjc)'  did  Framdicorter  im  Kordn,  by  Dr.  R.  Dvorak,  Wien; 
Acudcmij,  Aug.  3,  1880,  p.  212. 
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infidel,  orvj^  a  fast,  namdz,  praj^ers,  used  by  a 
Turanian  race,  worshipping  according  to  the  formu¬ 
laries  of  a  Semitic  religion,  are  more  instructive  in 
the  Idstoiy  of  civilisation  than  coins,  inscriptions,  or 
chronicles.^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  language  so  full  of  words 
evidently  derived  from  the  most  distant  sources,  as 
Englisli.  Every  country  of  the  globe  seems  to  have 
brought  some  of  its  verbal  manufactures  to  the  in- 
te]l(‘ctual  market  of  England.  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Celtic,  Saxon,  Danish,  Erencli,  Spariisli,  Italian,  Ger¬ 
man —  nay,  even  Hindustani,  Malay,  and  Chinese 
words — lie  mixed  together  in  the  Engli.sh  dictionary.^ 
On  tlic  evidence  of  words  alone  it  would  be  impossible 
to  classiiy  Englisli  witli  any  otlicr  of  the  established 
stocks  and  stems  of  Ininian  speech.  Leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  smaller  ingredients,  we  find,  on 
eom])aring  tlie  Teutoiiic  with  the  Latin,  or  Neo-Latin, 
or  N(n*uiun-Erench  elements  in  Englisli,  that  the 
latter  liavo  a  decided  nuvjorit}'  over  tlio  home-grown 
Saxon  terms.  This  may  S(iein  incj'cdible;  and  if  we 
simply  took  a  page  of  any  Englisli  book,  and  counted 
therein  the  words  of  purely  Saxon  and  Latin  origin, 
the  majority  would  be  no  doubt  on  the  Saxon  side. 

^  ^  It  iH  wlicitlKtr  tho  ArahK,  in  tlicir  low  state  of  civilisation, 

would  have  lu.'ulo  such  rapid  pro.tiTesH,  and  tho  fact  that  most,  and  the 
ine.'t,  famous  of  tlu;ir  learned  men  W(‘re  of  foreign  or  nuwtly  of  Persian 
origin,  as  well  as  tloj  (tnincideiico  of  the  Ijoginning  of  Arabic  literature 
wlt.il  the  vi(!t(U’y  of  tho  Abbassides,  the  Hup})ortcrH  of  the  Semitic  element 
in  the  iHlam,  Hpcalvs  .against  it.’ — Weil,  Gcschichto  dcr  ChalifiMyii.  p, 
llm  Chaldun,  in  Slaiio’a  IT.-faco  to  Ihn  Ckaiihan,  vol.  ii.  English 
translation; 

^  l<\»r  a  cornph'tc  aiialyHis  of  nalivo  and  foreign  elements  in  English, 
see  Skeab’s  Myvi  domical  Victumari/,  pp,  747-761. 
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The  articles,  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  auxiliary 
verbs,  all  of  which  are  of  Saxon  grow^th,  occur  over 
and  over  again  in  one  and  the  same  page.  Thus, 
Hickes  maintained  that  nine-tenths  of  the  English 
dictionary  were  Saxon,  because  there  wei/e  only  three 
words  of  Latin  origin  in  the  Lord’s  pra3'er.  Sharon 
Turner,  who  extended  his  observations  over  a  largcu* 
field,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  of 
Norman  to  Saxon  was  as  four  to  six.  Another  writer, 
who  estimated  the  whole  number  of  English  wor<ls 
at  38,000,  assigned  23,000  to  a  Saxon,  and  15,000  tea 
classical  source.  On  taking,  however,  a  more  accurate 
inventory,  and  counting  every  word  in  the  diction¬ 
aries  of  Robertson  and  Webster,  M.  Thonnmnvl  esta¬ 
blished  the  fact  that  of  the  sum  total  of  •l'3,50f)  words, 
29,853  came  from  classical,  13,230  from  T<'U tonic,  and 
the  rest  from  miscellaneous  sources.^  On  the  evi- 

^  Some  excellent  Ht«n,tiHtica  on  tlio  exact  proportitui  of  Saxon  and 
Latin  in  various  EngliBh  wriUo's,  are  to  l»o  found  in  MhihICh  Ijrrfnrr/r 
on  the  JEnglisli  Lantjnafje,  pp.  120  hc<|.  and  181  hcnp  Dr.  J.  M.  Wrisuo 
adds  the  following  HtatiMticH  : 

Averaging  the  words  in  N <»ah  Webster’s  Dictionary ^  1  SGI,  ho  found : — 

55,524  Craeco-Latiii  words. 

22,220  Gotlio- German io  (mostly  Anglo-Saxon). 

443  Celtic. 

98  Slavonic. 

1,724  Semitic  (riobrow  and  Arab.), 

80,009 

Averaging  the  worda  in  Walker’s  J^ronomcing  Diciionary,  1852,  lio 
found ; — 

56,108  Graeco-Latin. 

21,777  Gotho-Gerinanio  (moatly  Anglo-Saxon). 

4G1  Celtic. 

768  Semitic. 

79,114 

Tliomas  Shaw,  in  Ins  Outlines  of  English  Literature^  p.  44,  suy^, 
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dence  of  its  dictionary,  therefore,  and  treating  English 
as  a  mixed  language,  it  would  have  to  be  classified, 
together  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  as  one 
of  the  Romanic  or  Neo-Latin  dialects.  Languages, 
however,  though  mixed  in  their  dictionary,  can  never 
be  mixed  in  their  grammar.  Hervas  was  told  by 
missionaries  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  Araueans  used  hardly  a  single  word 
which  was  not  Spanish,  though  tlu^.y  preserved  both 
the  g]*ammar  and  the  syntax  of  their  own  native 


This  is  tlie  reason  why  grammar  is  made  tlie 
criterion  of  the  relationship  and  the  liase  of  the 
classification  in  almost  all  languages ;  and  it  follows, 

‘The  English  now  coiisistH  of  38,000  words.'  An  anonymous  writer 
observes ;  There  uro  iu  the  English  language : 

20,500  nouns. 

40  proncuniH. 

0,20()  adjeetivoH. 

8,000  verbs. 

2,000  adverbs. 

00  prepositioiiB. 

19  conjunctions. 

(38  interjections. 

2  articitjs. 

All  thcRO  calculations,  ho\V(!ver,  have  now  Ix.'cnnio  antiquated,  con* 
Ruhjring  that  Uio  Jicvv  Oxford  Duliona-ry  promises  to  bring  tho  numher 
of  words  in  the  English  rjunguage  to  200,000. 

'  ^  En  csto  (‘st,a<lo,  quo  os  el  prijmu*  ]iaiso  <pio  las  luiciomis  dii.n  para 
miular  do  Icingua,  cstaba  qnareiita  aflos  ha  la  araucana  on  las  islas  de 
Ohilouo  (como  ho  oido  ;t  1ns  jesuitas  huh  niisioncrds),  eu  doude  loa 
anuicanoH  apdiias  proforlan  palabra  (|uo  no  fuesti  e>pafiola ;  mas  la 
proforian  con  el  arl.ilicio  y  drden  do  hu  ]<iugua  nativa,  llaniada  araueana.’ 
• — llervaH,  Cuf.nlo'/o,  toiu.  i.  ]>.  1(5.  '  Este  artiiicio  ha  sido  cn  mi  obsor 

vacion  cl  prirjcij)al  medio  do  que  me  he  valhlo  para  conocer  la  afinidad 
d  difercncia  do  las  Icnguas  conocidas,  y  rcducirlas  it  detenninadaa 
clases.’ — Iljid.  p.  23. 
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therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that,  accorcling  to  tlie 
strict  principles  of  the  science  of  laiiguago,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  inix(‘<l  idiom. 
The  fact  that  some  languages,  such  as  Tiirkisli  and 
even  German  have  somotimes  adopted  Ibiaagu  words 
with  their  own  grammatical  teniiinatioiis,  does  not  in 
the  least  affect  tlie  principle  hero  lai<l  down,  not  oven, 
if  by  a  kind  of  false  analogy,  sucli  terminations  were 
attached  to  native  words.  Bi‘caus(^  wo  c;in  say  in 
German  a  la  Bismarck,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  la, 
has  become  part  and  parcel  of  tlio  German  ]anguag<‘. 
Because  in  English  wo  can  say  hni.rahlr.  as  well  as 
tolerahley  it  does  not  follow  that  (fhle  is  a  Teutonics 
suffix.  Wo  may  form  wliolc  seiiinne-es  in  Knglisli 
consisting  entirely  of  Latin  or  Bomanc(‘  worhs;  yoi 
whatever  there  is  left  of  grammar  in  baiglish 
unmistakable  traces  of  Teutonic  workmanship,  ^^'llat 
may  now  be  called  grammar  in  hhiglisli  is  liith^  mom 
than  the  terminations  of  the  genitive  singular  and 
noirdnative  plural  of  nouns,  th(‘  degnsjs  of  coniparison, 
and  a  few  of  the  persons  and  tenses  ilnt  verb.  Yet 
the  single  s,  used  as  the  exponent  of  the  ihii*d  jMTson 
singular  of  the  indicative  juv^sent,  is  irrefragable  evi¬ 
dence  that,  in  a  s(dcntific  classiheatiou  of  ]anguag(‘S, 
English,  though  it  did  not  retain  a  Binglo  word  of 
Saxon  origin,  would  liavo  to  bo  class(Ml  as  Saxon, 
and  as  a  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  stem  of  the 
Aryan  family  of  speech. 

In  ancient  and  less  matui’cd  languag(\s,  grnmrmir, 
or  the  formal  part  of  human  speech,  is  far  mom 
abundantly  developed  than  in  English ;  utiid  it  is, 
therefore,  a  much  safer  guide  for  discovering  a  lamily 
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likeness  in  scattered  members  of  the  same  family. 
There  are  languages  in  which  there  is  no  trace  of 
what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  grammar ;  for  in¬ 
stance,  ancient  Chinese;  there  are  others  in  which 
we  can  still  watch  the  growth  of  grammar,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  gradual  lapse  of  material  into  merely 
formal  elements.  In  these  langiiagos  new  principles 
of  classilication  will  have  to  be  applied,  such  as 
are  suggested  by  the  study  of  natural  history;  and 
we  sluill  have  to  he  satisfied  with  tlie  criteria  of 
a  juorphological  aflinity,  instead  of  those  of  a  genea- 
1  ogical  rolationsl  i ij). 

I  have  thus  answered,  I  hope,  some  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  threatcuied  to  deprive  the  scieiice  of  lan¬ 
guage  of  that  place  which  she  el  aims  in  the  eii'cle  of 
the  pliysical  sciences.  We  shall  now  see  what  tlie 
iiistory  of  our  science  has  been  from  its  beginnijig  to 
the  present  day,  and  how  fa.r  it  may  1x5  said  to  have 
passed  through  the  three  stages,  the  empirical,  the 
(djissificatory,  and  the  theoretical,  wliich  mark  the 
childhood,  the  youth,  and  the  manhood  of  every  one 
of  the  natural  sciences. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  EMPIEICAT.  STAGE. 


Xtau^age  studied  in  India  and  O-reeoe. 

Though  as  a  general  rule  each  physical  Rci(*nce 
begins  with  analysis,  proceeds  to  chissifi cation, 
and  ends  with  theory,  yet,  as  I  pointed  out  before, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  that  philosophical  speculations, 
which  properly  belong  to  the  last  or  thcorcitical  stage, 
were  attempted  in  physical  sciences  long  before  the 
necessary  evidence  had  been  collected  or  a.rrang(‘(l. 
Thus,  we  find  that  the  science  of  language  also,  in  tlu' 
only  two  countries  where  we  can  watch  its  origin  aii<l 
history — in  India  and  Greece — ^I'ushcs  at  oncHi  into 
theories  about  the  mysterious  nature  of  speech,  and 
cares  as  little  for  facts  as  the  man  who  wrote  an 
account  of  the  camel  without  ever  having  seen  the 
animal  or  the  desert.  The  Brahmans,  in  thcj  hymns 
of  the  Veda,  raised  language  to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  as 
they  did  with  all  things  of  which  they  knew  not  wdiat 
they  were.  They  addressed  hymns  to  her,  in  w}ii{b 
she  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  gods  from  th(3  be¬ 
ginning,  achieving  wondrous  things,  and  never  re¬ 
vealed  to  man  except  in  part.  In  the  Brahmai9.as, 
language  is  called  the  cow,  breath  the  bull,  and  their 
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young  is  said  to  be  tbe  mind  of  man.^  Braliinan,  the 
highest  being,  is  said  to  be  known  through  speech, 
nay,  speech  itself  is  called  the  Supreme  Brahman,^ 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  the  Brahmans  re¬ 
covered  from  their  raptures  about  language,  and  set 
to  work  with  wonderful  skill  dissecting  her  sacred 
body.  Their  achievements  in  grammatical  analysis 
(vy§,kara7'/ia),  which  date  from  the  sixth  century’  b.c., 
are  still  unsurpassed  in  the  grammatical  literature  of 
any  nation.  The  idea  of  reducing  a  whole  language  to  a 
smallnumber  of  roots,  which  in  Europe  was  not  attempted 
before  the  sixteenth  century  by  Henry  Estionne,^  was 
perfectly  familiar  to  the  Brahmans  at  least  500  B.C. 

The  Greeks,  though  they  did  not  raise  language 
to  the  rank  of  a  deity,  paid  her,  nevertheless,  the 

^  Colubrooke,  MisecUaneom  Kssai/s,  i.  32.  The  following  verstts  are 
pronomioud  by  Vak,  the  goddo'.ss  of  Np(.;ech,  in  tbe  1251, li  hymn  of 
loth  Book  of  tlicKig-veda:  ^  Even  1  myself  sny  this  (wliat  is)  W(*lcf)ine 
to  gods  and  to  iruiii :  “  Whom  I  love,  hijn  T  make  strong,  him  I  make  a 
Braliirian,  him  a  groat  prophet,  him  I  make  wise.  For  Uu  dra  (tlio  god 
of  thunder)  I  licnd  tlio  how,  to  .Uay  the  enemy,  tlio  hater  of  the  Brah- 
mariH.  For  the  people  I  make  war;  I  pervmle  heaven  and  earth.  I  bear 
the  father  on  the  summit  of  this  world ;  my  origin  is  in  the  water  in  the 
sea  ;  from  thence  I  go  forth  among  all  beings,  and  touch  this  heaven 
with  my  height.  T  myself  hreatlie  forth  like  the  wind,  embracing  all 
beings  ;  abov(j  this  heaven,  beyond  this  earth,  such  am  J  in  greatnesH.”  * 
S(?e  also  Atliarva- voda,  iv.  30 ;  xi-'c.  0,  o.  JMuir,  Texts,  part 

iii.  j»p.  lOiS,  l.bO. 

^  Brih  in  l>/ba-spaii,  tbe  same  as  Vu^^Ms-|lati,  h-rd  of  spoeeli,  is  the 
root  of  the  Lat.  vai  hum  and  of  the  Kngliisb  ivortl.  'idie  Vudic  bnh  repre- 
sentH  vndh,  from  which  the  nomina.l  base  vriflha,  i.  c.  Gothic  TVauni, 
Lib.  vardiii<,  iinmo.  j>rjili-ma,u  ctunes  from  tlm  sanui  root. 

Sir  John  Stoddarl;,  p.  27f>.  The  tirst  com} >1  etc  Hebrew 

(  Irammar  and  Lictionary  of  the  liible  were  the  work  of  Kabbi  Jona,  or 
Abul  Walk!  M  erwiiu  Ibn  Djaiirdi,  in  the  middle  of  the  oloventh  century. 
The  idea  of  Hebrew  roots  was  explained  oven  before  him  by  Abu 
Zacariyya ’Hayyiidj,  who  is  called  the  first  Grammarian  by  Ibii  Ezra. 
C‘f.  Munk,  Notice  sur  Ah oid  Walid^  Journal  asiatiq^ue,  1850,  avrii. 
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greatest  lionours  in  their  ancient  schools  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  There  is  hardly  one  of  their  representativ^e 
philosophers  who  has  not  left  some  saying  on  the 
nature  of  language.  The  world  without,  or  nature, 
and  the  world  within;,  or  mind,  did  not  excite  more 
wonder  and  elicit  deeper  oracles  of  wisdom  from  tlio 
ancient  sagos  of  Greece  than  language,  the  image  of 
l>oth,  of  nature  and  of  mind.  ‘What  is  language?’ 
was  a  question  ashed  quite  as  early  as  ‘  Wliat  am 
I?’  and  ‘What  is  all  this  world  around  me?’  Tlio 
problem  of  language  was  in  fact  a  recognised  battle¬ 
field  for  the  different  schools  of  ancient  Greek  philo- 
we  shall  have  to  glance  at  their  early 
guesses  on  the  natui'e  of  human  speech,  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  third  or  theoretical  stage  in  tlio 
science  of  language. 

Empirical  Stagfe. 

At  present,  we  have  to  look  for  the  early  traces  of 
the  first  or  empirical  stage.  And  here  it  might  sc^oiri 
doubtlul  what  was  tlie  real  work  to  be  assigned  to 
this  stage.  What  can  lie  meant  by  tlio  eiii[>iri(*al 
trea.tmont  of  language?  Wlio  wei'o  the  men  that 
did  for  language  what  the  sailor  did  for  liis  stars,  tin*, 
miner  for  his  minerals,  the  gardener  for  liis  flowers  ? 
Who  was  the  first  to  give  any  thought  to  language  ? 
— to  distinguish  hetween  its  component  parts,  be¬ 
tween  nouns  and  verbs,  between  articles  and  pro¬ 
nouns,  between  the  nominative  and  accusative,  tlui 
active  and  passive  ?  Who  invented  those  terms,  and 
for  what  purpose  were  they  invented? 

Wo  must  be  careful  in  answering  tlujse  questions, 
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for,  f),s  I  sairl  before,  the  merely  empirical  anal^’sis  of 
language  was  preceded  in  Greece  by  more  general 
inquiries  into  the  nature  of  thought  and  language  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  tliat  many  of  the  technical 
terms  wliich  form  the  nomenclature  of  empirical 
grammar,  existed  in  the  schools  of  philosophy  long 
l:>eforo  tlioy  were  handed  over,  ready  made,  to  the 
grammarian.  The  distinction  of  noun  and  verb,  or 
more  correctly,  of  subject  and  predicate,  was  the  work 
of  pliilosophers.  Even  the  technieal  tfu-nis  for  casti, 
numljor,  and  gen<lor  wore  coined  at  a  very  early  time 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  the  mysteries  of 
1  bought;  not  for  the  practical  purpose  of  analysing 
the  forms  of  language.  This,  their  practical  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  spoken  language  of  Greece,  was  the  work 
of  a  later  generation.  It  was  tlio  teacher  of  languages 
who  first  compared  the  categories  of  thought  with  the 
realities  of  the  Greek  language.  Ari.stotlo  liimseOf 
may  have  learnt  many  of  his  lessons  from  langiuigrs 
but  it  was  the  grammarian  wlio  transferred  the  termi- 
nology  of  Aristptlo  and  the  Stoics  back  from  tliouglit 
to  speech,  from  logic  to  grammar ;  and  thus  opened 
the  first  roads  into  the  impervious  wilderness  of  spoken 
speech.  In  doing  this,  the  grammarian  liad  to  alter 
the  strict  acceptation  of  many  of  the  terms  which  ho 
borrowed  from  the  philosopher,  and  he  had  to  coin 
others  before  he  could  lay  hold  of  all  the  facts  of 
language  even  in  the  roughest  manner.  For,  indeed, 
tlie  distinction  between  noun  and  verb,  between  ac¬ 
tive  and  passive,  between  nominative  and  accusa-tive, 
docs  not  help  us  much  towards  a  scientific  analysis 
of  language.  It  is  no  more  than  a  first  grasp,  and  it 
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can  only  Tdc  compared  witli  the  most  elementary  ter¬ 
minology  in  other  branches  of  human  knowledge. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  beginning,  a  very  imjjortant 
beginning;  and  if  we  preserve  in  our  histories  of  the 
world  the  names  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  physical  elements,  the  names  of  Thales 
and  Anaximenes  and  Empedocles,  we  ought  not  to 
forget  the  names  of  the  discoverers  of  the  clernontH 
of  language — the  founders  of  one  of  the  most  useful 
and  most  successful  branches  of  pliilosophy — the  first 
Grammarians. 

Grammar. 

Grammar  then,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  or 
the  merely  formal  and  empirical  analysis  of  langungo, 
owes  its  origin,  like  all  other  sciences,  to  a  very 
natural  and  practical  want.  Tlio  first  practical  gram¬ 
marian  was  the  first  practical  teaclicu*  of  languages, 
and  if  we  want  to  know  the  l»ci!:iTiniiii;s  of  the  science 
of  language,  we  must  try  to  find  out  at  wluit  tiiiH; 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  under  wliat  circum- 
stances,  people  first  thought  of  Icarnieg  any  language 
besides  their  own.  At  that  time  w(i  Hhall  find  llie 
first  practical  grammar,  and  not  till  then.  Mudi  may 
have  been  ready  at  band  through  the  1(\sb  3nt(‘resi(Ml 
researches  of  philosophers,  and  ]ik<^wiso  through  the 
critical  studies  of  the  scholars  of  Akixandria  on  the 
ancient  forms  of  their  language  as  pi‘eserv(^(l  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  But  rul.(‘s  of  declension  and  (*oii- 
jugation,  paradigms  of  regular  and  irregular  nouns 
and  verbs,  observations  on  syntax,  and  the  like,  these 
are  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  languages,  and  of  no 
one  else. 
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Now,  the  teaching  of  languages,  though  at  present 
so  large  a  profession,  is  comparatively  a  very  inoclern 
invention.  No  ancient  Greek  ever  thought  of  learn¬ 
ing  a  foreign  language.  Why  should  he  ?  Ho  divided 
the  whole  world  into  Greeks  and  Barbarians,  and  lie 
would  have  felt  himself  degraded  by  adopting  either 
the  dress  or  the  manners  or  the  language  of  hin 
barbarian  neighbours.  Ho  considered  it  a  privilege 
to  speak  Greek,  and  oven  dialects  closely  related 
to  his  own  were  treated  by  him  as  mere  jargons. 
It  takes  time  before  people  conceive  the  idea  tliat  it 
is  possible  to  express  oneself  in  any  but  one's  own 
language.  The  Poles  called  their  neigh  hours,  tlie 
Germans,  niemyi  meaning  dum?; ;  ^  j ust  as 

the  Greeks  called  the  barbarians  xdy/os.soi,  or  speech¬ 
less.  The  name  which  the  Germajis  gave  to  tln-ir 
neighbours,  'walk  in  Old  irigh-Geiinan,  'trfalk  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  from  which  the  modern  Wc/.sk  (AS. 
wadisc),  is  supposed  to  bo  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit 
mlc/c/o/ia,  and,  if  so,  it  meant  originally  a  person  who 
talks  indistinctly." 

study  of  Foreig’n  Iiang-uagres. 

Even  when  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  necessity 

^  Tlio  Tnrkn  ji,pplic(I  tlio  Poli.sli  name  Nit  mire  to  tlio  Au  ti-ians.  As 
early  an  CouHUiTitinuH  caj).  oO,  Nc/aVfon  wm  u.mwI  for 

thii  German  raco  of  the  JJavru-iaiiH  (i/<»tt,  Jfiflo-(u  rm,Np.  h.  41;  Lttrt, 
Zeili^cktift  fiir  vcr(jld(!.h'M<Lf  Sprne/iJorncku'/uj,  ]>.  ii,  h.  iiih.s).  JOis.sian, 
vjeiucz']  Sli)vnnian, 'no/a.v;;  Polish, ?//<’//(•/  e;  IjUsaiian, 

lijenic,  moan  G<‘rnian;  lluHsian,  njnno,  iruh.stinct ;  iijenij/i,  <liJinb  ;  Slo¬ 
venian,  7Lhn,,  (liitnb ;  Bul;,oirian,  nCm,  dinub ;  I'uliHh,  vjam^,  dumb ; 
LuHatiun,  njainy,  <limib. 

*  Leo,  Zdlschrifl  filT  r.crrjl,  Spruchf.  b.  ii.  R.  2r>2.  3Vbu*h,  iho  name 
given  to  the  triboB  on  the  wuHtorn  bordora  of  India,  Houtli  of  Afghauirt- 
tiiii,  has  likewiao  boon  idcufcifiod  v^ith  tiio  Sanakrifc 
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of  communicating  with  foreign  nations,  when  they 
felt  a  desire  of  learning  their  idioms,  the  i  iroblem  was 
by  no  means  solved.  For  how  was  a  foreign  language*, 
to  be  learnt  as  long  as  either  party  could  only 
their  own?  The  problem  was  almost  as  diilh'ult  as 
when,  as  we  are  told  b}"  some  persons,  the  first  meji, 
as  yet  speechless,  came  together  in  order  to  invent 
speech,  and  to  discuss  the  inost  appropjhite  names 
that  should  be  given  to  the  perceptions  of  the  s(‘nses 
and  the  abstractions  of  the  mind.  At  lirst  it  must  he 
supposed  that  the  Greeks  learned  foreign  languages 
very  much  as  children  learn  their  owJi.  Tlu)  hit(*r- 
preters  mentioned  by  ancient  Ijistorians  wej’tt  ju-ohalily 
children  of  parents  sp(taking  different  languages. 
Cyaxarea,  the  king  of  Media,  mi  th<^  arrival  uf  a.  tribe, 
of  Scythians  in  his  country,  S(‘nt  soim^  e.luldrcn  to 
them  that  they  might  learn  their  languagi*,  and  flu* 
art  of  archery.^  Tlie  son  of  a  harhaihui  and  a  Greek 
would  naturally  learn  the  utterances  both  of  his 
father  and  mother,  and  the  lu(‘.raiiv(j  natun*,  of  his 
services  would  not  fail  to  increase  the  ^^up|>ly.  M’e 
are  told,  tliougli  on  rather  my t! deal  nuihority,  that, 
the  Greeks  were  astonished  at  the  inuhij>li<*jty  of 
languages  which  they  encountered  during  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  and  that  tluiy  wm'c  much  incon¬ 
venienced  by  the  want. of  skilful  inter jireters.'-^ 
need  not  wonder  at  this,  for  the  English  army  in  the, 
Crimea  was  hardly  bettm*  off  than  the  army  of  Jason  ; 
and  such  is  the  vaiiety'  of  dialects  Hpok<ui  in  the  Cau¬ 
casian  Isthmus,  that  it  is  still  called  by  the  inhabitant. s 
‘  the  Mountain  of  .Languages.' 

^  Herod,  lib.  i.  cap.  73.  ^  ilumboldfc’a  KosnwSj  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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Interpreters. 

If  we  turn  our  ej'es  from  these  mythical  ages  to 
the  liistorical  times  of  Greece,  wc  find  that  trade  gave 
the  first  encouragement  to  the  profession  of  inter¬ 
preters.  Herodotus  tells  us  (iv.  24),  that  caravans  of 
Greek  merchants,  following  the  course  of  the  Volga 
upwards  to  the  Ural  mountains,  were  accompanied 
by  seven  interpreters,  speaking  seven  different  lan¬ 
guages.  These  must  have  comprised  Sljivoiiic,  Tataric. 
a.n<l  h'iiinir.  dialectS;  sp(dceu  in  tliose  cuuntries  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  as  they  are  at  the  present  daw 
The  wa.rs  with  Pei’sia  first  fiimiliarised  the  Greeks 
witli  the  idi^a.  that  otlier  nations  also  possessed  n‘al 
languages.  Theinisiocles  studied  Persian,  and  is  said 
to  liave  spoken  it  iiuently.  The  cxjuidltiou  of  Alex¬ 
ander  (‘.ontrihuted  still  more  pow(n’fully  to  a  know- 
]edg(‘  of  other  nations  and  languages.  Put  when 
Alexandm*  went  to  converse  with  ih(‘.  Brahmans,  who 
vviM’e  (^veu  tlien  considcrotl  by  the  Greeks  as  tlie  guar¬ 
dians  of  a  most  ancient  ujhI  my.sterious  wisdom,  their 
answers  had  to  be  translated  by  so  many  interpretei-s 
iliat  one  of  tlie  Bralnnans  tlKunselves  nanarked,  they 
must  [)ec(mie  like  water  that  had  passed  through  many 
impure  channels.'  ^ 


^  'I'liiH  hIiovvh  how  (lifiicnlb  ifc  would  bo  to  admit  that  any  inliucuco 
was  cxtTc.isod  by  .Indian  on  Urc<*k  philusoplnirs.  J.*yrrlinn,  if  wc  may 
bcli('Vo  Alexander  lNilyhist.<»r,  Hi-cias  iinlccd  to  liiivo  aucoinjianicd  Alex¬ 
ander  on  hiH  (jxjicdition  to  India,  and  ono  I’lnds  tempted  to  connect  the 
hci'pticlHin  of  Pyrrhon  with  the  Hystcni  of  Ibuldiiirtt  phil(jaoj;)hy  then 
current  in  India.  But  the  ignorance  of  the  language  on  both  sides  must 
have  been  an  almost  insunnuuntablo  barrier  betwtfon  the  Greek  and  the 
Indian  thiukerH.  {Fmtjmcnta  Jlidor.  Gnve.  cd.  Aliillor,  tom.  iii.  p.  2115  b ; 
Lassen,  Indische  Altei'thmmkunde^  b.  iii.  s.  3S0.) 
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Travels  of  Greek  PMlosopliers. 

We  hear,  indeed,  of  more  ancient  Greek  travellers, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how,  in  those  early 
times,  anybody  could  have  travelled  without  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people  througli 
whose  camps  and  villages  and  towns  lie  had  to  pass. 
Many  of  these  travels,  however,  particularly  thosi^ 
which  are  said  to  have  extended  as  far  as  India,  are 
mere  inventions  of  later  writers^  Lycurgus  may 
have  travelled  to  Spain  and  Africa,  ho  certainly  did 
not  proceed  to  India,  nor  is  there  any  mention  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  Indian  G^^mnosophists  ]>ofor(‘. 
Aristocrates,  who  lived  about  100  n.C.  The  travels 
of  Pythagoras  are  equally  mythical;  they  arc  inven¬ 
tions  of  Alexandrian  writers,  who  believed  tlmt  all 
wisdom  must  have  flowed  from  the  East.  There  is 
hotter  authority  for  believing  that  Democritus  weiii- 
to  Egypt  and  Babylon,  but  his  more  distant 
to  India  are  likewise  legendary.  Even  Herodot.us, 
though  he  travelled  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  newer  givers 
us  to  understand  that  he  was  able  to  converse  in  aiiy 
but  his  own  language. 

Barbarians  leaxnlnff  Greek. 

As  far  as  wo  can  tell,  the  barbarians  seem  to  have 
possessed  a  greater  facility  for  acquiring  ]angiing(‘8 
than  either  Greeks  or  Komans.  Soon  aftcu-  tin; 

'  On  the  snppospfl  travels  of  G  reek  p]iilr).so])herH  to  Ind  ia,  Hi'o  LaHse-u, 
Indisolie  AUertlLumslcunde,  h,  iii.  0.  370  ;  Brandis,  Jlandhnch  dvr 
Geschiahte  der  l^hiloso2)Me,  b.  5.  a.  4 25.  The  oj)! iu( m  of  J  >n;4al( I SU' wart 
and  Niebuhr  that  the  Indian  philosophers  borrowed  from  tlio  GrrrkK, 
and  that  of  Gorres  and  (ithers  that  the  Greeks  l;orro\ved  from  the 
Brahmans,  are  examined  in  my  Essay  on  Indian  Lo^^ic,  in  Br.Thomaun’s 
Jjaws  of  Thought. 
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Macedonian  conquest  we  find  ^  Berosus  in  Babylon, 
Menander  in  Tyre,  and  Manetlio  in  Egypt,  compiling, 
from  original  sources,  the  annals  of  their  countries.^ 
Their  works  were  written  in  Greek,  and  for  the 
Greeks.  The  native  language  of  Berosus  was  Baby¬ 
lonian,  of  Menander  Phenician,  of  Manetho  Egyptian. 

Berosus,  Menander,  Manetlio. 

Berosus  was  able  to  read  the  cuneiform  documents 
of  Babylonia  with  the  same  case  with  which  Manetho 
read  the  papyri  of  Egypt.  The  almost  contempor¬ 
aneous  appea]*ance  of  three  such  men,  barbarians 
by  birth  and  language,  who  were  anxious  to  save 
tlic  liistories  of  their  countries  from  total  oblivion,  by 
entrusting  iliem  to  tho  keeping  of  their  conquerors, 
the  Greeks,  is  higlily  significant.  But  what  is  like¬ 
wise  signiticant,  and  by  no  iiieans  creditable  to  the 
Greek  or  Macedonian  conquerors,  is  the  small  value 
which  they  seem  to  have  set  on  these  works.  They 
have  all  been  lost,  and  are  knuwji  to  us  by  fragments 
only,  tliougli  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  work 
of  Berosus  would  have  been  an  invaluable  guide  to 

^  St;<j  Nie])iihr,  Vorhsungen  ilher  alte  GeaeJnehte,  b.  i.  s.  17. 

^  I'lic  tniiiHlatioii  of  Magu’w  work  on  a^ricultnro  belongs  to  a  later 
tinio.  I’horc  in  no  pnjof  that  Ma^o,  who  wrote  twenty-eight  books  on 
agriculiuni  in  the  Punic  language,  livotl,  as  Iluiubolilt  supposes 
{/{oxmo.s'j  vol.  ii.  p.  ISI),  ilOO  u.C.  Varro,  ilc  Ji,  Ji.  i.  1,  says:  ‘Hos 
iiobilibate  Mago  CartliagiuiensiH  j)rjjeteriit  Iheniea  lingua,  quod  res 
disper.sas  eompreliendib  libris  xxiix.,  quos  (kiHsius  Dionysius  XJticensis 
vertit  libris  xx.,  (  JntKui  lingua,  ac  Soxtilio  pr.'oboii  mhib :  in  quas 
voluinitia  de  (IneciH  liliris  oorum  quos  dixi  adjeeit  non  paucii,  ot  de 
MngoiUH  dempsit  iustar  libreruni  viii.  Hosce  ipsos  utilitcr  ad  vi.  libros 
redegit  DiujihancH  in  liithynia,  et  inisit  Dejotaro  regi.’  This  C<'iSHiu« 
DieiiyHiuH  DtiecnmiH  lived  al)out  *10  B.O.  Tho  translation  into  Latin 
wns  inado  at  the  coinniand  of  tho  Senato,  shortly  after  the  third  Punic 
war. 
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the  student  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  and  of 
Babylonian  history,  and  that  Manetho,  if  prcsi.Tvod 
complete,  would  have  saved  us  volumes  of  contro^'.‘r^y 
on  Egyptian  chronology.  We  learn,  howevc.M-,  ivuui 
the  almost  simultaneous  appearance  of  tbrsi*  v <>i  k.^. 
that  soon  after  the  epoch  marked  by  Alcxaiub*!  s 
quests  in  the  East,  the  Greek  language  wns  stiulied 
and  cultivated  by  literary  men  of  l)ar])arian  oiigiit. 
though  we  should  look  in  vain  for  any  Greek  h'aining 
or  employing  for  literary  purposes  any  hut  his 
tongue.  We  hear  of  no  intellectual  intercourse  hi‘- 
tween  Greeks  and  Barbarians  boiore  the,  days  ot 
Alexander  and  Alexandria.  At  Al<‘xandria,  vaibius 
nations,  speaking  different  languages,  and  l)<die\'ing 
in  different  gods,  were  brought  tog<‘th<n\  I  hough 
primarily  engaged  in  mercantile  sp<*culations,  it  was 
but  natural  that  in  their  moments  of  leisun*.  they 
should  hold  discourse  on  their  native  count I’ies,  their 
gods,  their  kings,  their  lawgivers,  and  |)oets.  be¬ 
sides,  there  were  Greeks  at  Altixandria  who  were 
engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  wlio  knew  liow 
to  ask  questions  from  men  coming  Ironi  any  couiiiiy 
of  the  world.  The  pretension  of  the  Kg3q>tians  to  a 
fabulous  antiquity,  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  th(‘.  sacred 
character  of  their  law,  the  faith  of  tlic  Iku'siniiB  in  the. 
writing  of  Zoroaster,  all  these  were  fit  Bul»je(*ts  for 
discussion  in  the  halls  and  libraries  of  Ah'Xandria, 
We  probably  owe  the  translation  of  the  Ohl  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Septuagint,  to  this  spirit  of  litt.*rary  inquiry 
which  was  patronised  at  Alexandria  by  the  Ptole¬ 
mies.^  The  writings  of  Zoroaster  also,  the  Zend- 

^  Ptoleniieua  Philaclelphus  (287-246  B.O.),  on  tlio  recommundation  of 
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Avesta,  would  seem  to  have  been  rendered  into  Greek 
about  the  same  time.  For  Hermippus,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  translated  the  writings  of  Zoroaster, 
was  in  all  probability  Hermippus,^  the  Peripat(*tic 
philosopher,  the  pupil  of  Callimachus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  scholars  at  Alexandria. 

Scliolars  at  Alexandria. 

But  although  we  find  at  Alexandria  tliese  and 
similar  traces  of  a  general  interest  having  ]>eon  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  literatures  of  other  nations,  tliere  is  no 
evidence  which  would  lead  us  to  suj)pose  that  tlioir 
languages  also  had  become  tlie  suljc^ct  of  scbmtilic 
inquiry.  It  was  not  through  tlie  study  of  other  lan¬ 
guages,  but  through  the  study  of  tlic  aneient  <liali‘cis 
of  their  own  language,  that  the  Greeks  at  Alexandria 
were  first  led  to  what  we  should  call  critical  and 
philological  studies.  The  critical  stin  iy  of  Greek  to<d< 
its  origin  at  Alexandria,  and  it  was  cldeily  based  on 

his  chief  librarian  (Deinetrius  Phalerons),  is  hilM  to  havn  Knit  a  Jrw  of 
the  name  of  Aristcaa,  to  Jerusalem,  to  ask  the  high  pr’u'Ht  for  a  MS,  of 
the  Bible,  and  for  seventy  interpreters.  Others  iiuiintain  that  thr 
Helleniatic  Jews  who  lived  at  Alexandria,  and  who  had  ulnuMt  forg«»tt<  n 
their  native  language,  had  this  translatiou  made,  for  thtdr  own  hriMdit  . 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  the  beginning  of  the  third  (N-ntiirv  n.e.  CdSh), 
we  find  large  portions  of  the  ifehrew  Bible  translated  inl.M  by 

different  hands.  fSee,  however,  "KxnMim,  Jir/n/iofi  ufjf>rin  {,  iii.  p.  ‘iu7- 
^  Pliny,  XXX.  2.  ‘  Sine  dnlno  ilia  orta  in  Ih'i’side  a  Zon.adn*,  ut  inter 
auctores  convenit.  Sed  uihih  hie  fuerifc,  an  postea  ot  alius,  non  sritiM 
constat.  Eudoxus  qni  inter  sapieiitiai  aectas  idariHsiinam  utiliHHirnanujUf 
eamintelligi  voluit,  Zoroastrem  hnne  sex  inillibus  annonun  ante 
mortem  fuisso  prodidit.  Sic  et  AriKtotoloB.  JlermippuK  <pii  <lo  tot  a  ea 
arte  diligentisaiine  Bcrip.sit,  et  viciea  centum  millia  verHUuni  a  Zoroa«trtf 
condita,  iiidicibus  quoque  voliiininum  ejua  posiiis  explanavit,  pneotjplo* 
rem  a  quo  institutum  disceret,  tradidit  Azonacem,  ipHum  voro  quinquo 
miilibuH  annururn  ante  Trojanuin  helium  fuiase/  See  BunserdB 
Va,  101. 
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the  text  of  Homer.  The  general  outline  of  grammar 
existed,  as  I  remarked  before,  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  grew  up  in  the  schools  of  Greek  philosophers.^ 
Plato  knew  of  noun  and  verb  as  the  two  coinpoiient 
parts  of  speech.  Aristotle  added  conjuiictimis  and 
articles.  He  likewise  observed  the  distinctions  of 
number  and  case.  But  neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle 
paid  much  attention  to  the  forms  of  language  whicli 
corresponded  to  these  forms  of  thought,  nor  had  tluiy 
any  inducement  to  reduce  them  to  any  practical 
rules.  With  Aristotle  the  verb  or  rltema  is  hardly 
more  than  predicate,  and  in  sentences  such  as  'the 
snow  is  white,’  he  would  have  called  ‘  wliite’  a  rMuxi, 
The  fii-st  who  reduced  the  actual  forms  of  language, 
to  something  like  order  were  the  scliolars  of  x\lvx- 
andria.  Their  chief  occupation  was  to  pul)lish  cor¬ 
rect  texts  of  the  Greek  classics,  and  particularly  of 
Homer.  They  were  forced,  there  loro,  to  pa}'  aibui  - 
tion  to  the  exact  forms  of  Greek  grammar.  The  MSS. 
sent  to  Alexandria  and  Pergamus  Irom  dill'enuit  parts 
of  Greece  varied  considerably,  and  it  could  <mly  be 
(icterniincd  by  careful  observatirui  which  Ibrms  \v<*r<,* 
to  be  tolerated  in  Homer  and  which  wcrct  not.  Th<‘ir 
editions  of  Homer  were  not  only  chuloi^ch.  a  Greek 
word  literally  rendered  in  Latin  by  ciUlio,  i.e.  issiu's 
of  books,  but  didTihoHcla,  that  is  to  say,  critical  editions. 
There  were  different  schools,  opposed  to  <N*ie.h  otluvr  in 
their  views  of  the  language  of  llomtu*.  Bach  rciuling 
that  was  adopted  by  Zeiiodotus  or  Ailsiarchas  had  to 
be  defended,  and  this  could  only  bo  doiuj  by  t‘Nt  a])Hshing 
general  rules  on  the  grammar  of  the  Homeric  poems. 

^  M.  M.’«  Uutory  of  Ancient  iSanskrit  LiUraliwCy  p,  iOIi. 
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Tlie  Article  in  Greek. 

Did  Homer  use  the  article?  Did  he  use  it  hoforo 
proper  names?  These  and  similar  questions  liad 
to  be  settled,  and  as  one  or  the  other  view  was 
adopted  by  the  editors,  the  text  of  these  ancient  poems 
was  changed  by  more  or  less  violent  emendations. 
New  technical  terms  were  required  for  distinguisljing. 
for  instance,  the  article,  if  once  recognised,  from  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  ArtidG  is  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  word  drthron,  Arlhrcm  (\  jtit  a/rtuA) 
means  the  socket  of  a  joint.  The  word  was  first*  used 
l)y  Aristotle,  and  with  liirn  it  could  only  mean  wonl.s 
which  formed,  as  it  were,  tlm,  sockets  in  whicli  tlu; 
members  of  a  scuitrmcc'.  moved.  In  such  a  sentence 
as  ‘Whoever  did  it,  lie  sliail  suflcr  for  it,^  (lre(‘k 
grammarians  would  have  called  the  demoiKstrativo 
pronoun  he  the  first  socket,  and  the  r(‘la.tivfi  pronoun 
who  the  second  socket;^  and  before  Zonoduius,  the 
first  Hl)rarian  of  Alexandria,  250  n.n.,  all  pronouns 
were  simply  cla.Ksed  as  sockets  or  articles  of  sptjecli. 
It  was  lie  who  first  introduced  a  distinction  betwccui 
personal  pronouns  or  anidnym  tai,  and  the  mere  arti(d(*s 
or  articulations  of  spe(',ch,  which  iKUicclbrth  retained 
the  name  of  ((rfhra.  This  distinction  was  very  nf'c.es- 
sary,  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  suggesied  to  him  hy  Ivis 
emendations  of  the  text  of  Tlomcu-,  Zrtiiodotiis  Ixdng 
the  first  who  rcstorcul  the  article  before  proper  nanu^s 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Wlio,  in  speaking  now  of 
the  definite  or  indcifinito  article,  thinks  of  the  origin 
and  original  meaning  of  the  word,  and  of  the  time 


*  ’'ApOpop  TrporaCaCjJiivov^  ^pOpov  vrtora(Ta6j.i(vov. 
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whicli  it  took  before  it  could  become  what  it  is  now, 
a  technical  term  familiar  to  every  school-boy  ? 

Cases. 

Aerain — to  take  another  illustration  of  the  influence 
which  the  critical  study  of  Homer  at  Alexandria  exer¬ 
cised  on  the  development  of  grammatical  terminology 
— we  see  that  the  first  idea  of  numbers,  of  a  singular 
and  a  plural,  was  fixed  and  defined  by  the  philosopluM-. 
But  Aristotle  had  no  such  technical  terms  as  singular 
and  plural;  and  he  does  not  even  allude  to  the  dual. 
He  only  speaks  of  the  cases  which  express  ono  or 
many,  though  with  him  case  or  2)t6sis  had  a  very  dii’ 
ferent  meaning  from  what  it  has  in  our  grainnuu's. 
The  terms  singular  and  plural  were  not  invtmted  till 
they  were  wanted,  and  they  were  first  want{‘d  by  t  h*' 
grammarians.  Zenodotus,  the  editor  of  Tfomor,  wa.-^ 
the  first  to  observe  the  use  of  the  dual  in  tin;  HonuTie 
poems,  and,  with  the  usual  zeal  of  discovonu-s,  lio  ha>. 
altered  many  a  plural  into  a  dual  when  tliei-c  was 
necessity  for  it. 

The  scholars  of  Alexandria,  therefore,  and  of  tin* 
rival  academy  of  Pergamus,  were  the  first  wlio  Btudind 
the  Greek  language  critically;  that  is  to  say,  who 
analysed  the  language,  arranged  it  under  gcuiornl 
categories,  distinguished  the  various  parts  of 
invented  proper  technical  terms  for  the  vaidous  fune.- 
tions  of  words,  observed  the  more  or  ](^ss  corri*et 
usage  of  certain  poets,  marked  tlie  dificronce  between 
obsolete  and  classical  forms,  and  publislied  long  and 
learned  treatises  on  all  these  subjects.  Tluar  works 
mark  a  great  era  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  hm-' 
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guage.  But  there  was  still  a  step  to  he  inacle  before 
we  can  expect  to  meet  with  a  real  practical  or  ele¬ 
mentary  grammar  of  the  Greek  language.  The  first 
real  Greek  grammar  was  that  of  Dionysius  Thrax. 
It  is  still  in  existence,  and  though  its  genuineness 
has  been  doubted,  these  doubts  have  been  completely 
disposed  of. 

Dionysius  Tliraz. 

But  who  was  Dionysius  Thrax  ?  His  father,  as  we 
learn  from  his  name,  was  a  Thracian;  but  Dionysius 
himself  lived  at  Alexandria,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  critic  and  editor  of  Horner,  Aristarchus.^ 
Dionysius  afterwards  wont  to  Rome,  where  lie  taught 
about  the  time  of  Pompey.  Now  here  we  S(ie  a  new 
feature  in  the  history  of  mankind.  A  Greek,  a  pupil 
of  Aristarclms,  settles  at  Rome,  and  writes  a  prac¬ 
tical  grammar  of  the  Greek  language — of  course,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  young  Roman  pupils.  He  was  not 
the  inventor  of  grammatical  science.  Nearly  all  the 
framework  of  grammar,  as  wo  saw,  was  supplied  to 
liim  through  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  from 
Plato  to  Aristarchus.  But  he  was  the  finst  who  ap¬ 
plied  the  results  of  former  pliilosophers  and  critics  to 
the  practical  purpose  of  teaching  Greek  ;  and,  what  is 
most  important,  of  teaching  Greek,  not  to  Greeks, 
who  knew  Greek  and  only  wanted  the  theory  of  their 
language,  but  to  Romans,  who  had  to  bo  taught  the 
declensions  and  conjugations,  regular  ami  irregular. 
His  work  thus  became  one  of  the  principal  channels 

’  SuiduK,  V.  Aiovvffio^.  Atovvcios  aird  Trarpiii 

Tovvo^M  /cKrjO^h,  ‘Apicrrdpxov  fxaOrjrijij  ypafxp.ariKus  bs  i(ro(l>tCT€vcr€v  it/ 
(TTL  Uupnrjtov  tov  MeyaKov. 
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through  which  the  grammatical  terminology,  which 
had  been  carried  from  Athens  to  Alexandria,  flowed 
back  to  Rome,  to  spread  from  thence  over  the  wlxdt^ 
civilised  world. 

Teachers  of  Greek  at  Kome. 

Dionysius,  however,  though  the  author  of  the  first 
practical  grammar,  was  by  no  moans  tlie  first  ‘  j)VO- 
fesseur  de  langue  ’  who  settled  at  Romo.  At  his  time 
Greek  was  more  generally  spoken  at  Rome  than 
French  is  now  spoken  in  London.  The  children  of 
gentlemen  learnt  Greek  before  they  learnt  J<^atin, 
and  though  Quintilian  in  his  work  on  education  doc‘S 
not  approve  of  a  boy  learning  nothing  but  Gn‘(‘k 
for  any  length  of  time, — ^as  is  now  the  fasliion,’  he 
says,  ‘with  most  people’ — yet  he  too  recommends 
that  a  boy  should  be  taught  Greek  first,  and  Latin 
afterwards.^  This  may  seem  strange,  hut  tlui  fac't 
is,  that  as  long  as  we  know  anything  of  Italy,  tin? 
Greek  language  was  as  much  at  homo  there  as  Laiin, 
Italy  owed  almost  everything  to  Greece,  not  only  in 
later  days  when  the  setting  sun  of  Greek  civilisation 
mingled  its  rays  with  the  dawn  of  Roman  greaf  Iu^ss  ; 
but  ever  since  tlie  first  Greek  colonists  startcxl  West¬ 
ward  Ho !  in  search  of  new  homes.  It  was  from  t  h(‘, 
Greeks  that  the  Italians  received  their  alphabet ;  it 
was  by  them  they  were  taught  to  read  and  to 
The  names  for  balance,  for  moasuring-rod,  for  on gi ties 

^  Quintilian,  i.  1,  12. 

^  See  Monimaen,  Jlomhclie  G encliichte,  b.  i.  s.  197.  ^  'PIm*  l,:dh\ 
alphabet  is  the  same  as  the  modern  alphabet  of  Sielly;  l.ho  KtniM’aii 
is  the  same  as  the  old  Attic  alphabet.  JUpisiola,  letter,  charla^  paprr, 
and  stilvs  (?),  are  words  Ijorrowed  from  Groede,* — Momimcn,  b,  i.  u.  Ibi, 
M.  M.,  of  Words,  p.  50. 
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in  general,  for  coined  money many  terms  connecte<l 
•with  sea-faring.^  not  excepting  oi.ansea  or  sea-si (.•!<- 
ness,  ai-c  all  borrowed  from  Greek,  and  show  tin* 
extent  to  which  the  Italians  were  indebted  to  the 
Greeks  for  the  very  rudiments  of  civilisation.  The 
Italians,  no  doubt,  had  their  own  religion  ;  and  some 
of  the  names  of  their  deities,  being  the  common  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Aryan  nations,  arc  nearly  the  same  in 
Latin  and  in  Greek.  But  there  are  other  na.mes  in 
Latin  and  in  Oscan,  though  not  in.  TJrnT)rian  an<] 
Rabcllian,  which  were  clearly  adopted  from  Greek. 
Such  are  Apollo  (the  Oscan  ’ATreXXoD;’),  and  J/cvi'vIrs 
(the  Oscan  J/eraMo).  According  to  Mommsen,  iliere 
was  an  Italian  god  ca-llcd  HereAus,  and  he  was  after¬ 
wards  identified  with  tlic  Greek  His  name 

was  supposed  to  be  derived  fro3n  hcrcere,  and  to  exjiress 
the  same  idea  as  the  Gi'cek  tpKaos*.  the  protector  of 
ihe  boundaries.  But  this  hy|)ollK‘sis  is  full  of  diffi¬ 
culties.  Hercare  docs  not  exist  in  ha, tin  ;  if  it  did,  it 
would  not  come  from  the  same  root  as  ep/cos' ;  lastly, 
the  diminutive  suffix  lus  would  give  us  herculus  or 


^  MoTTiTORen,  RoniisrJic  OcffcJiichic,  b.  i.  R.  ISO.  Statfu'n,  the  liaJancc, 
from  tho  Greek  rrTaryjp,  a  weiglil, ;  mncJilna,  an  e.n,Lfinc,  J 

or  nummuR,  a  silver  coin,  vofio^,  the  vSicilian  vovpp.O's  ;  (jroma,  measurini^- 
rod,  the  (U’Cek  yvojiicjv  or  yvwfi.a;  clalhny  a  trellis,  a  ;^rate,  the  Oreelc 
KX^Opa,  the  native  Italian  word  for  lock  heinj:^  daunfra.  See  also 
CorHsen,  ./I  KMpracltc,  ii.  ]).  813.  Libra  cannot  he  c.-illed  a  Latin  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Xirpa,  altliongh  the  two  words  have  the  siurie  orig-in.  See  KuIiirH 
ZviUckrift.,  xvi.  110. 

‘  G uherndrey  to  steer,  fi'om  icvpcpvau ;  anckora,  anclior,  from  dy/avpa  ; 
proniy  t)i(j  forepart,  from  irpikpa.  Navis,  remiis,  velum,  &c.,  are  njal 
T^atiii  wordft,  nob  borrowed  by  tlie  Itoinanfl  from  the  Greeks,  and  they 
show  that  the  Italians  were  acquainted  with  navigation  before  the  dis- 
covOT  of  Italy  by  the  Phocceans.  See  Lottner,  in  Kuhn's  ZdUchriff, 
viiJ^u7. 
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liercluB,  but  not,  in  purely  Latin  words,  lieredus} 
Castor  and  Pollux,  both  of  purely  Greek  origin,  wore 
readily  believed  in  as  nautical  deities  by  the  Italian 
sailors,  and  they  were  the  fii-st  Greek  gods  to  whom, 
after  the  battle  on  the  lake  llegilliLs  (485),  a  t(‘mple 
was  erected  at  Eome.^  In  431  aiiotlior  teiiipL‘  was 
erected  at  Eome  to  Apollo,  whose  oracle  at  Didplii  liad 
been  consulted  by  Italians  cv(‘r  si) ice  Gretdv  colon- 
ists  had  settled  on  their  soil.  The  oracles  of  the 
famous  Sibylla  of  Cunim  were  writtcei  in  OrcMdc/-’  and 
the  priests  {duoviri  saxris  fadiu^dU)  wen^  allowed  to 
keep  two  Greek  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  translaiiiig 
these  oracles.^ 

In  other  cases  Greek  gods  wcn’e  i<h‘ntirit‘d  with 
Italian  gods.  As  Jupiter  was  (dearly  tin*  same  Aryan 
deity  as  Zeus,  Juno,  his  wife,  was  i<lenii{i(‘d  wiili 
Hera.  was  rc^cognised  in  M(irs\  He  pin  test  as  in 

Vulcanus ;  A  ihoie  in  Minerva,  &c. ;  nay,  (*  va^n  Hdfv.nrn.s 
{Saeturnus),  originally,  it  wouhl  scmmii.  an  Italian  agri¬ 
cultural  deity was  identificid  with  Kronas;  an<l,  as 

^  Sec  Orassmann  in  Knlm’s  Zrtfs'rJirifi,  xvi,  p.  lOS.  If  Hrrruhf.'i 
wore  a  purely  Latin  word,  it  might  bo  ideiitilitMl  with  F<tr-r-uit(jr. 

Monnnsen,  i.  408.  ^  Ibid.  i.  n;r>. 

*  Ju  Latin,  Sihulla  may  have  })eeu  taken  aH  a  diniimitive  of  fiihns  or 
sahins,  words  which,  though  not  found  in  claH.-ical  writerH,  must  havf‘ 
existed  in  the  Italian  dialectK.  The  French  sarje  j)reKup}»osi‘H  ;in  Italian 
sabius,  for  it  canimt  be  derived  either  from  aapivna  or  from  aajnuit. — 
Diez,  Lexicon  lUymoloijumm,  p.  JiOO.  Sajnua  lia«  been  prii.servud  in 
nesapiufi,  foolish  ;  sibus  in  fersihus,  wise. 

®  See,  however,  Schweixt-r  Siedlor,  in  Kiihu’s  Zeitachrifl,  iv.  ^8  ; 
xvi.  139,  who  sees  in  Saetur-nus  an  Italian  developim  nt  of  Llio  V'erlie 
Savitar,  the  Sun,  a.s  a  gcncrativo  ])Owcr.  At  Home  SutiinntH  waseon- 
sidered  as  rm  agricultural  deity,  and  the  sieldo  in  his  hainl  may  possibly 
have  recalled  the  sickle  which  KnmoH  used  against  lii*.  father.  See 
Plutarch,  A Homan.  12:  *II  on  /capnwi^  uptr?]^  -fj  ifyipuy  J 
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Kronos  was  the  son  of  Urcmos,  a  new  deity  was  easily 
invented,  and  Saturii'iis  fabled  to  be  the  son  of  Oaius, 
When  the  Romans,  in  454  B.c.,  wanted  to  establish 
a  code  of  laws,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  send 
commissioners  to  Greece,  to  report  on  the  laws  of 
Solon  at  Athens  and  the  laws  of  other  Greek  towns.^ 
As  Rome  rose  in  political  power,  Greek  manners, 
Greek  art,  Greek  language  and  literature  found  ready 
admittance.^  Before  the  beginning  of  the  Punic 
wars,  many  of  the  Roman  statesmen  were  able  to 
understand,  and  even  to  speak  Greek.  }k)y.s  W(*re 
not  only  taught  the  Roman  letters  by  tlieir  masters, 
the  llter( (tores,  but  tliey  had  to  learn  at  thf‘  same 
time  the  Greek  alphabet.  Those  who  tauglit  Gn^dc 
at  Rome  wen^  then  called  (jramvniottci,  and  they  w(*rc 
mostly  Gre(d<  slaves  or  IKirrtL 

Among  the  young  nuui  wlioin  Cato  vSaw  growing 
up  at  Rome,  to  know  Grofdc  was  tlu^  saim^  as  to 
be  a  gentlcimin.  Tlu^y  rea<l  Greek  IBooks,  they  (‘on- 
vorsed  in  Greek,  tliey  oven  wrote  in  GrfMtk.  Til>fu-ins 
Gracclius,  consul  in  177,  made  a  spec^cli  in  Gri^fdc  at 
Rhodes,  which  lie  afterwards  publis]if‘d.'^  Flaininiims, 
when  addressed  l)y  the  Greeks  in  \  aiin,  I'cturned  tlu^ 
compliment  by  writing  Greek  verses  in  lionour  of 
their  gods.  Tlie  first  history  of  Rome  was  written 
at  Romo  in  fh’o.ok,  by  Fabius  Pictor,^  about  200  B.e.; 
and  it  was  probalily  in  opposition  to  tliis  work  and  to 
those  of  Lucius  (  incius  Aliiiientus,  and  Puldims  Sedpio, 


Oeo^;  •?)  apirrj  rovro  arjpalvu'  /cal  ovx*  ylypatpcv  ' 

VCl0upL(P()9. 

^  MoiiiniHcn,  i,  256.  ®  Ibid.  i.  425,  441, 

*  Ibid.  i.  857.  *  Ibid.  i.  902. 
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that  Cato  wrote  his  own  history  of  Rome  in  Latin. 
The  example  of  the  higher  classes  was  eagerly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  lowest,  Tho  <^f  P^axitus  are  the 

best  proof.  The  subjects  are  Greek,  and  tliough  tlie 
language  is  Latin,  yet  the  affectation  of  using  <b-cek 
words  is  as  evident  in  some  of  his  oliaractcrs  as  the 
foolish  display  of  French  in  the  German  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 


Greelc  infiLuences  at  Bome. 

There  was  both  loss  and  gain  in  the  inherit¬ 
ance  which  Rome  received  from  Greece ;  but  what 
would  Rome  have  been  witliout  her  Grerik  masters? 
The  very  fathers  of  Roman  literature  were  Greeks, 
private  teachers,  men  who  made  a  living  by  trans¬ 
lating  school-books  and  plays.  Livius  Androniciis. 
sent  as  prisoner  of  wax  from  Tarentum  (272  n.c.), 
established  himself  at  Rome  as  professor  of  Greek. 
His  translation  of  the  Odyssey  into  Ijatin  verse, 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  Roman  literature, 
was  evidently  written  by  him  for  tho  use  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  classes.  His  style,  though  clumsy  and  wooden 
in  the  extreme,  was  looked  upon  as  a  model  of  per¬ 
fection  by  the  rising  poets  of  the  capital.  Nmvins 
and  Plautus  were  his  contemporaries  and  immediate 
successors.  All  the  plays  of  Plautus  were  transla¬ 
tions  and  adaptations  of  Greek  originals;  and  Plautus 
was  not  even  allowed  to  transfer  tho  scene  from  Greece 
to  Rome.  The  Roman  public  wanted  to  sec  (3rcck 
life  and  Greek  depravity;  it  would  havo  punished 
the  poet  who  had  ventured  to  bring  on  the  stag(‘  a 
Roman  patrician  or  a  Roman  matron.  Greek  trage- 
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dies,  also,  were  translated  into  Latin.  Ennius,  the 
contemporary  of  Neevius  and  LJaiitiis,  tliougli  some¬ 
what  younger  (239—160),  was  the  lirst  to  translate 
Euripides.  Ennius,  like  Andronicus,  wtis  an  Italian 
Greek,  who  settled  at  Komo  as  a  teacher  of  languages 
and  translator  of  Greek.  He  was  patronised  by  the 
liberal  party,  by  Publius  Scipio,  Titus  Flamininus, 
and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior.^  Ho  becaino  a  Roman 
citizen.  But  Ennius  w^as  inoi'c  tliaii  a  poet,  niortj 
than  a  teacher  of  languages.  He  lias  ].)eeii  called  a 
neologian,  and  to  a  certain  extent  he  deserved  that 
name.  Two  works  written  in  tlic  most  luAstile  s[)irit 
against  the  religion  of  G.r(‘eco,  and  against  the  v(ay 
existence  Of  the  Greek  gods,  were  translat(,‘d  by  him 
into  Latiri.^  One  was  tlie  philosopliy  of  Epicdiar- 
mus  (470  B.C.,  in  Megara),  who  taught  tliat  Zeus 
was  nothing  but  the  air,  and  otleT  gods  but  names 
of  the  powers  of  nature;  the  otlicr  tlui  worlc  of 
Euhem(.^i*us  of  Messceio  (300  B.C!.),  wlio  prov(.‘d,  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  that  the  Greek  go<ls  laid  mwcu* 
existed,  and  that  those  wlio  were  bdievi^l  in  as  geds 
had  been  men.  These  two  works  were  not  translaiiwl 
without  a  2)ur2K;se;  and  thougli  tlKunselves  sliallow 
in  tlic  extreme,  they  jmoved  destructive  to  tln^  still 
shallower  syst<uus  of  Roman  theology,  Greek'  l>e- 
camo  synonymous  with  iniiJol;  and  Ennius  would 
hardly  have  escaped  the  punishment  inliicted  on 
Na)vius  for  his  j^olitical  satires,  laid  ho  not  enjoyed 

^  MorniriHen,  i.  802. 

*  Ibid.  i.  843,  104.  It  liaH  T>ucn  doubted  w}»otb(T  tho  work  of 
Emiius  wan  a  tratJKlation  of  Ei»icUannuH.  S(m»  Kuoiuh,  od.  Valilon, 
p.  xciii.  Oii  EpicharmuB,  bco  Hcrnaytf,  lihcitmchas  Mmimm,  viii.  s.  280 
(1803). 
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the  patronage  and  esteem  of  the  most  influential 
statesmen  at  Rome.  Even  Cato,  the  stubborn  enemy 
of  Greek  philosophy^  and  rPietoric,  was  a  friend  of 
the  dangerous  Emiius;  and  such  was  the  gTOwing 
influence  of  Greek  at  Rome,  that  Cato  himself  had 
to  learn  it  in  his  old  age,  in  order  to  teach  his  })oy 
what  he  considered,  if  not  useful,  at  least  harmless  in 
Greek  literature.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  laugh 
at  Cato  for  his  dogged  opposition  to  everything 
Greek;  hut  there  was  much  truth  in  his  denun¬ 
ciations.  We  have  heard  much  of  young  Bengal — 
young  Hindus  who  read  Byron  and  Voltaire,  play 
at  billiards,  drive  tandems,  laugh  at  their  pri<‘sts. 
patronise  missionaries,  and  believe  nothing.  1110 
description  which  Cato  gives  of  the  young  idif‘rs  at 
Rome  reminds  us  very  much  of  young  Bengal. 

When  Rome  took  the  torch  of  knowledge  from  the 
dying  hands  of  Greece,  that  torch  -was  not  luirning 
with  its  brightest  light.  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  been 
succeeded  by  Chrysippus  and  Carneados ;  Kuripicies 
and  Menander  had  taken  tluj  place  of  ilischylus  and 
Aristophanes.  In  becoming  tlie  guardian  oi‘  tlu^  l*ro- 
methean  spark  first  lighted  in  Greece,  and  intended 
hereafter  to  illuminate  not  only  Italy,  but  every 
country  of  Europe,  Rome  lost  much  of  that  native 
virtue  to  which  she  owed  her  gi'catness.  Roman  fru¬ 
gality  and  gravity,  Roman  citizenship  and  patriotism, 
Roman  purity  and  piety,  were  driven  away  by  Greek 
luxury  and  levity,  Greek  intriguing  and  self-st coking, 
Greek  vice  and  infidelity.  Restrictions  and  anatb(‘muK 
were  of  no  avail;  and  Gi'eek  ideas  were  never  so  at-^ 

^  Mommsen,  i.  911. 
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tractive  as  when  they  had  been  reprobated  by  Cato 
and  his  friends.  Every  new  generation  became  more 
and  more  impregnated  with  Greek.  In  131  ^  we  hear 
of  a  consul  (Publius  Crassus)  who,  like  another  Mez- 
zofanti,  -svas  able  to  converse  in  the  various  dialects 
of  Greek.  Sulla  allow’cd  foreign  ambassadors  to  speak 
in  Greek  before  the  Roman  senate.^  The  Stoic 
philosopher  Pana^tius  ^  lived  in  the  house  of  the 
Scipios,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  rendezvous  of 
all  the  literary  celebrities  at  Rome.  Here  the  Greek 
historian  Polybius,  and  the  philosopher  Clitoiiiaehus, 
Liicilius  the  satirist.  Terence,  the  African  poet  (IDG- 
159),  and  the  improvisatorc  Archias  (102  B.c.),  were 
welcome  guests."^  In  this  select  cii'cle  the  inaster- 
w^orks  of  Greek  literature  wore  rea<l  and  criticised ; 
the  problems  of  Greek  philosopliy  ware  discuss</d ; 
and  the  liigliest  interests  of  lunnan  life  became  the 
subj<ict  of  thoughtful  conversation.  Though  no  poet 
of  original  giuiius  arose  from  tliis  society,  it  exercised 
a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  Roman 
literature.  It  formed  a  tribunal  of  good  taste ;  and 

^  MmmnscjTi,  ii.  407. 

^  Ibid-  ii.  410.  ViilcriiiR  MaxinnxH,  at  tlie  time  of  TilxenuK,  asks 
‘  Qiiis  ergo  huic  coiiHUotiuliin,  qua  nunc  Gnuaia  actionibua  aurcs  curia; 
exHunlantur,  januain  jjabdecat? '  (lib.  ii.  cap.  ii.  3).  3>io  CasKiuM  (lib.  Ivii. 
cap.  10)  rolab'H  that  Tiboriua  heard  caaca  argued, and  aaked  fpieatiuns  Inin- 
Hclf,  in  Gniok.  IIoAAdy  /jlIv  Sueas  Iv  rj  dLakiicrqf  ravT^i  ical  he d Key ofji.lv as 
dfcovojVj  TToWds  Sc  ml  avrbs  tTTfpcoTwv,  Cf.  Kobert'^,  JJh'r.iii^sionH  on  the 
(toHfifUj  j>.  20.  Suetonius  rcinarka,  however,  of  Tiberius  :  ^  vSenuoiie 
Gra;eo,  quancjuaiu  alias  fjroTrqdus  ct  facilis,  non  taiiien  nHfpuupjacpie 
UHUS  ost,  a]).'4tinuit<iu<i  niaxiiiic  in  sciiatu,  a<lco  (piidein,  ut  imuiopo- 
lium”  noniiii.iturus,  prius  veniam  postulilrit,  quod  sibi  verbo  pcregririo 
ufc(!ndam  cHset.'  ‘Mllibuu  quoque  Gneco  interrogatum,  nisi  Latino 
reftpondero  vetuit.^ — Suet.  2Hb.  cap.  71* 

^  M<Huniscii,  ii.  408.  ■*  Ibid.  ii.  437,  nofe;  ii.  430. 
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iiuicli  of  the  correctness^  simplicity,  and  manliness  of 
the  classical  Latin  is  due  to  that  ‘  Cosmopolitan  Club,’ 
which  met  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  the  Scipios, 
With  every  succeeding  generation  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  became  more  general  at  Rome.  Cicero  spoke 
Greek  in  the  senate  of  Syracuse,  Augustus  in  the 
town  of  Alexandria.  Boys  and  girls,  as  Ovid  relates, 
used  to  read  the  plays  of  Menander — ^  solet  pueris 
virginibusque  legi’;  and  Juvenal  (Sat.  vi.  186  seq.) 
exclaims : — 

^  Omnia  Grjjece, 

Cum  sit  turpe  magis  nostris  ncaciro  Latine. 

Hoo  seraiouts  pavciit,  line  iram,  gaudia,  curas, 

Hoc  cuncta  effunduut  animi  soercta.* 

The  religious  life  of  the  higher  Roman  society  at  the 
close  of  the  Punic  wars  was  more  Greek  than  Roman. 
All  who  had  learnt  to  think  seriously  on  religious 
questions  were  either  Stoics  or  follo  wers  of  Epicurus ; 
or  they  embraced  tlio  doctrines  of  tlie  Now  Academy, 
denying  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  of  tlie 
Infinite,  and  putting  opinion  in  tlie  place  of  truth.* 
Though  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  and  of  the  New  Aca¬ 
demy  were  always  considered  dangerous  and  luiretical, 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  was  tolerated,  and  a  kind 
of  compromise  eflected  between  philosophy  and  reli¬ 
gion.  There  was  a  state-philosophy  as  well  as  a 
state-religion.  The  Roman  priesthood,  thougli  they 
had  succeeded,  in  161,  in  getting  all  Greek  rhetors 
and  philosophers  expelled  from  Rome,  peretdved  .that 
a  compromise  was  necessary.  It  was  opciily  avowed 


^  Zeno  died  2G3  ;  Epicurua  died  270;  Arclieailaua  died  211;  Cameadus 
died  120. 
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that  in  the  enlightened  classes^  philosophy  must 
take  the  place  of  religion,  but  that  a  belief  in  mira¬ 
cles  and  oracles  was  necessary  for  keeping  the  large 
masses  in  order.  Even  Cato,^  the  leader  of  the 
orthodox,  national,  and  conservative  party,  expressed 
his  surprise  that  a  haruspex,  when  meeting  a  col¬ 
league,  did  not  burst  out  laughing.  Men  like  Scipio 
-^milianus  and  Leelius  professed  to  believe  in  the 
popular  gods;  but  with  them  Jupiter  was  the  soul 
of  the  universe,  the  statues  of  the  gods  mere  works 
of  art.^  Their  gods,  as  the  people  complained,  had 
neither  body,  parts,  nor  passions.  Peace,  however, 
was  preserved  between  the  Stoic  philosopher  and  the 
orthodox  priest.  Both  parties  professed  to  believe  in 
the  same  gods,  but  they  claimed  the  liberty  to  believe 
in  them  in  their  own  way. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  leno-th  on  the  chano^es  in 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Borne  at  the  end  of 
the  Punic  wars,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how 
completely  it  was  impregnated  with  Greek  ideas,  in 
order  to  explain,  what  otherwise  would  seem  almost 
inexplicable,  the  zeal  and  earnestness  with  which  the 
study  of  Greek  grammar  was  taken  up  at  Rome,  not 
only  by  a  few  scholars  and  philosophers,  but  by  the 
leading  statesmen  of  the  time.  To  our  minds,  dis¬ 
cussions  on  nouns  and  verbs,  on  cases  and  gender, 
on  regular  and  irregular  conjugation,  retain  always 
something  of  the  tedious  character  which  these  sub- 


^  Mommsen,  ii.  417,  418. 

2  Ibid.  i.  845.  Cicero,  Be  Bivinafione,  ii.  24:  'Miraii  se  ajebat 
(Cato)  quod  non.  rideret  haruspex  haru-spicem  cum  vidisset.' 

3  Ibid.  ii.  415,  417. 

I.  I 
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jects  had  at  school,  and  we  can  hardly  understand 
how  at  Eoine,  grammar — pure  and  simple  grammar 
— should  have  formed  a  subject  of  general  interest, 
and  a  topic  of  fashionable  conversation.  Although 
the  grammatical  studies  of  the  Eomans  may  have 
been  enlivened  by  illustrations  from  the  classical 
authors  of  Greece,  yet  their  main  object  was  lan- 
o-iuige  as  such. 

o  o 

Crates  of  Perg'amtis. 

When  one  of  the  first  grammarians  of  the  day, 
Crates  of  Pergamus,  was  sent  to  Eome  as  ambassador 
of  king  Attains,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
distinction  by  all  the  literary  statesmen  of  the  capital. 
Ho  was  the  pupil  of  Diogenes  Babylonius,  who  had 
1  )een  the  pupil  of  Chrysippus  ;  and  as  Chrysippus  was 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  theory  of  ^Anomaly,’  the 
philosophy  of  language,  taught  by  Crates  (alpeerts' 
Kparr/retos'),  was  of  tho  same  character.^  It  so  hap¬ 
pened  that  wlien  walking  one  day  on  the  Palatian 
liill,  Crates  cauglit  Ins  foot  in.  the  grating  of  a  sewer, 
fell  and  broke  lus  h‘g.-  Being  thereby  detained  at 

^  ‘  In  quo  fuifc  Crates  noUilis  gniiniiiaticu.s,  qni  frotns  Cliry.sippo, 
hoininc  iicutiBHimo,  qiii  reliquit  sox  libros  rrcpl  dvcofiaXlas,  lieis  libris  con¬ 
tra  dmXoqmj'  atque  Aristarclinm  cst  nixiis,  sed  ita  ut  scripta  indicarent 
ojus,  ut  neutriuu  videatur  pervidisso  voluntatein ;  quod  ct  Chrysippus 
do  iiKJuqualitate  cum  scribit  scniionia,  propositum  habeb  ostendere  similes 
res  disyiinilibus  verbis  et  dissiinilibus  similes  esse  voeabulis  iiotatas  (id 
(plod  estveruni) ;  et  quod  Aristarchus,  do  mcpialitato  cum  scribit  et  de 
verboriim  Bhnnitudim^,  ([uorimdam  incliiiationcB  Heq\ii  jiibf.d,  (pioad  pati- 
atnr  coiHuetudo.’ — Vi\,i'i'OjJJeIjW//iid  Tjniind,  ed.O.M  iilbu’,  lib.  ix.  cap.l. 

^  ‘  Primus  i_^itur  quantuiu  opiiiamur  studiuin  grammatiem  in  urbem 
intidib  C-'ral.es  Mallotes,  Aristarchi  jccpudis,  qui  missus  ad  senaLiim  ab 
A  ttido  rege  inter  secundum  et  tcrtiiim  Puiiicum  bellum  sub  ipsam  Ennii 
mortem,  enm  regioiie  Palatii  prolapsus  in  cloacm  foramen  crus  fi'cgisset, 
per  omne  Icgatioiiis  simul  et  valctudinis  tempua  pluriinas  acroasis 
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Kome  longer  than  he  intended,  he  was  persuaded  to 
give  some  public  lectures,  or  aJcroaseis,  on  grammar ; 
and  from  these  lectures,  say-s  Suetonius,  dates  the 
study  of  grammar  at  Rome.  This  took  place  about 
159  B.c.,  between  the  second  and  third  Punic  wars, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Ennius,  and  two  years  after 
the  famous  expulsion  of  the  Greek  rhetors  and  philo¬ 
sophers  (161). 

Cn<riieades. 

Four  years  later  Carneades,  likewise  sent  as  am¬ 
bassador  to  Romo,  was  prohibited  from  lecturing  by 
Cato.  After  tlicse  h^cturcs  of  Crates,  grammatical 
and  philological  studies  became  extremely  popular  at 
Rome. 

Alexander  PolyMstor. 

His  pupil,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  flourished  under 
Sulla.  We  hear  of  ImciriH  /Elius  Stilo,^  who  lec¬ 
tured  on  Latin  as  Grates  had  kK‘turcd  on  Greek. 

Varro,  nxicilHis,  Cicero. 

Among  his  pupils  were  Varro,  Lucilius,  and  Cicero. 
Varro  composed  twcuity-four  books  on  the  Latin 
language,  four  of  wliich  were  dedicated  to  Cicero, 
Cicero,  himself,  is  quoted  as  an  aiitlioiity  on  gram¬ 
matical  questions,  though  we  know  of  no  special  work 

Hu])in<lo  fecit  usKiducquo  cViHsorait,  ao  nostriH  oxciuplnm  fait  ad  iinltan- 
duin.* — SuetoniuB,  JJe  viris  inhiAirihun,  De  (jnimvmiioh  et  rhdo^'ibits, 
cap.  2,  ed.  KoHrerHcibcid :  Lipsia*,  1800.  Scio[>j)iuH,  iu  tlio  introduction  to 
his  (} rammed  lea  pliilosojiliicct  (1028),  writes :  *  Uico  er)L,^o  ut  Icgi,  rniniinc 
jam  miraiidum  milu  visum  csfc,  tanti  flagitii  erroribus  inqninatarn  esse 
vetcrem  Gramruaticain,  qum  cxcluacaa  foramino  uiui  cum  claudo  magistru 
eiricrsorifc.’ 

^  Mommsen,  ii.  413,  420,  44.0,  4.^7.  Lucius  AJIIur  Rtilo  wrote  a 
work  on  <’tyniology,  and  an  in.lox  to  Piautua. — Lersch,  l^ie  Sjprach- 
philuso])hi(i  der  Alien,  ii.  Ill, 
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of  his  on  grammar.  Lucilius ’devoted  the  ninth  hook 
of  his  satires  to  the  reform  of  spelling.^ 

Csssar,  Be  Analogic. 

But  nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  wide  interest 
which  grammatical  studies  had  then  excited  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  Eoman  society  than  Ctesar’s  work 
on  Latin  grammar.  It  was  cojnposed  by  him  during 
the  Gallic  war,  and  dedicated  to  Cicero,  wIkj  miglit 
well  be  proud  of  the  compliment  thus  pai<l  him  by 
the  great  general  and  statesman.^  Most  of  tliese 
works  are  lost  to  us,  and  we  can  judge  of  them  I)y 
means  of  casual  quotations  only.  Thus  we  learn 
from  a  fragment  of  Csesar’s  work,  Da  Analog  Id,  that, 
he  was  the  inventor  of  the  term  ablative  in  Latin. 
The  word  never  occurs  before,  and,  o(‘  course,  could 
not  be  borrowed,  like  the  names  of  the  other  cases, 
from  Greek  grammarians,  as  no  a,bJa,Li\'e  liad  ])Oon 
admitted  in  Greek  grammar.  To  think  of  Cjesar 
lighting  the  barbarians  of  Gaul  and  G(‘i-many,  ami 
watching  from  a  distance  the  j)olitical  cc)m])Ucations 
at  Rome,  ready  to  grasj)  tlie  se<*ptn^  of  the  wt)rld, 
and  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  his  philological 
and  grammatical  studies  together  with  his  secr(‘.tary, 
the  Greek  Didymus,^  gives  us  a  new  view  Ixdh  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  and  of  tlu*.  tinui  in  which  he 
lived.  After  Ciesar  had  triumphed,  one  of  his  favour¬ 
ite  plans  was  to  found  a  Gre(‘k  and  Tjatin  library  at 
Rome,  and  he  offired  the  librarianslii])  to  th(^  b(\st 
scholar  of  the  day,  to  Varro,  though  Varro  had  fought 
against  him  on  the  side  of  Rompoy.'^ 

^  Lersch,  ii.  113,  114,  143.  “  Cict-ro,  Ihiif.  72. 

®  Ler.scli,  iii.  144.  *  Monmwon,  iii.  557.  48  B.o. 
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Grammatical  Terminology. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  a  time  when,  as  we  saw 
before,  Dionysius  Thrax  published  the  first  elementary 
grammar  of  Greek  at  Eome.  Dionysius,  as  a  pupil  of 
Aristarchus,  was  a  believer  in  ‘  Analogy,’  and  there¬ 
fore  opposed  to  the  views  propounded  by  Crates  on 
the  anomalous  character  of  language.  His  influence, 
however,  was  chiefly  felt  as  a  practical  teacher. 
Through  him  empirical  grammar  became  transplanted 
to  Rome,  the  Greek  grammatical  terminology  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  in  this  new  Latin  garb  it  has 
travelled  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  over  the  whole 
civilised  world.  Even  -in  India,  where  a  diflferent 
terminology  had  grown  up  in -the  grammatical  schools 
of  the  Brahmans,  a  terminology  in  some  respects  more 
perfect  than  that  of  Alexandria  and  Rome,  we  may 
now  hear  such  words  as  eane,  and  gender^  and  active^ 
and  explained  by  European  teachers  to  their 

native  pupils.  The  fates  ,  of  words  are  curious  indeed, 
and  when  I  looked  the  other  day  at  some  of  the 
examination  pap(u-s  of  the  government  schools  in 
India,  such  questions  as — "  What  is  the  genitive  case 
of  Siva  ?'  ’  seemed  to  reduce  whole  volumes  of  history 
into  a  single  sentence.  How  did  these  words,  genitive 
case,  come  to  India?  They  came  from  England, 
they  had  come  to  England  from  Rome,  to  Rome 
from  Alexandria,  to  Alexandria  from  Athens.  At 
Athens,  the  term  case  or  ptdsis  had  a  pliilosophical 
meaning ;  at  Rome,  casus  was  merely  a  literal  trans¬ 
lation  ;  the  original  meaning  of  fall  was  lost,  and  the 
word  had  dwindled  down  to  a  mere  technical  term. 
At  Athens,  the  philosophy  of  language  was  a  counter- 
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part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The  terminology 
of  formal  logic  and  formal  grammar  was  the  same. 
The  logic  of  the  Stoics  was  divided  into  two  parts/ 
called  rhetoTic  and  dialectic,  and  the  latter  treated, 
first,  ^  On  that  which  signifies,  or  language  secondly, 
'On  that  which  is  signified,  or  things.’  In  their 
philosophical  language  which  the  Romans 

translated  by  casus,  really  meant  fall ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  inclination  or  relation  of  one  idea  to  another,  tln^ 
falling  or  resting  of  one  word  on  another.  Long  and 
angry  discussions  were  carried  on  as  to  whether  the 
name  of  ptosis,  or  fall,  was  applicable  to  the  nomina¬ 
tive  ;  and  every  true  Stoic  would  have  scouted  tin*, 
expression  of  casus  rectus,  because  the  subject  or  tln^ 
nominative,  as  they  argued,  did  not  fall  or  rest  on 
anything  else,  but  stood  erect,  the  other  word.s  of 
a  sentence  leaning  or  depending  on  it.  All  this  is  lost 
to  us  when  we  speak  of  cases.  Cobbett  in  his  Eng¬ 
lish  Grammar  ventures  on  his  own  explanation  of  tlio 
term  case,  stating: — 'The  word  case,  as  applied  t!>  tlu^ 
concerns  of  life,  has  a  variety  of  meanings,  or  (>1‘ 
different  shades  of  meaning;  but  its  general  mc'.ai dug 
is,  state  of  things,  or  state  of  something.  Thus  we  say, 
"m  that  case,  I  agree  with  you.”  Meaning  “that 
being  the  state  of  things,  or  that  being  the  state  of  the 
matter,  I  agree  with  you.”  Lawyers  are  said,  "to 
make  out  their  case;  or  not  to  make  out  their  case:'' 
meaning  the  state  of  the  matter,  which  they  have 
undertaken  to  prove.  So,  when  we  say  that  a  hoj  sc 
is  in  a  good  case,  we  mean  that  ho  is  in  a  good  state. 

^  Lersch,  ii.  25.  Xlepl  ariixaivovrojv,  ov  rrcpl  rind  ir^pl  crT)p.ai^ 

vopa'covj  or  ir^pl  irpaypaTuv. 
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Nouns  may  be  in  different  states,  or  situations,  as  to 
other  nouns,  or  other  words.  For  instance,  a  noun 
may  be  the  name  of  a  person  who  strikes  a  horse,  or  of 
a  person  who  possesses  a  horse,  or  of  a  person  whom  a 
horse  kicks.  And  these  different  situations,  or  states, 
are,  therefore,  called  cases!  ^ 

Genitive  Case. 

And  how  are  the  dark  scholars  in  the  government 
schools  of  India  to  guess  the  meaning  of  genitive  easel: 
The  Latin  genitivus  is  a  mere  blunder,  for  the  Greek 
word  geniJi^y  could  never  mean  geniiicas.  Genitivus, 
if  it  is  meant  to  express  the  case  of  origin  or  birth, 
would  in  Greek  have  ])cen  called  gennetihe,rioi  gciiike. 
Nor  docs  the  ge.nitive  express  the  relation  of  son  to 
father.  For  ilioiigh  wo  may  say,  ‘  tlic  son  of  the 
fatlier,’  we  may  likewise  say,  ‘the  father  of  the  son.’ 
Genike,  in  Greek,  had  a  much  wider,  a  much  more 
philosophical  xnc^aning.^  It  meant  casus  gencrulis, 
the  general  case,  or  rather,  tlui  case  which  expresses 
the  genus  or  kind.  This  is  the  real  power  of  the 
genitive.  If  I  say,  ‘a  bird  of  tlie  water,’  ‘of  the  water  ’ 
defines  the  genus  to  which  a  certai)i  bird  belongs;  it 
refers  it  to  the  genus  of  water-birds.  ‘  Man  of  the 
mountains’  means  a  mountaineer.  In  phrases  such 
as  ‘  sun  of  the  father,’  or  ‘  father  of  the  son,’  the  geni- 
tiv(‘s  have  the  same  effect.  They  predicate  something 
of  the  son  or  of  the  father;  and  if  we  distinguish 

^  ("()l)l)cit,  A  Ontmmar  of  the  Eiujluh  Lfmf/natje,  Letter  V. 

§  44. 

^  Scluhnaim,  Was  bcdciitct  'ycviK^i  irTwot^,  m  IlJifur’a  Znfschrift  fur 
die  Wwmuclinft  dcr  Eimiche,  1840,  i,  h.  83  ;  ii.  B.  126.  Jkitrdi/c  zur 
Ovi^chichte  dor  (Irammatik,  von  Dr.  K.  E.  A.  SclimiJt,  Halle,  1850. 
UtrlxT  don  der  y€viK^  irrwais,  s.  320. 
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between  the  sons  of  the  father,  and  the  sons  of  the 
mother,  the  genitives  would  mark  the  class  or  genus 
to  which  the  sons  respectively  belonged.  They  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  adjectives,  paternal 
and  maternal.  It  can  be  proved  etymologically  that 
the  termination  of  the  genitive  is,  in  many  cases, 
identical  with  those  derivative  suffixes  by  which  sub¬ 
stantives  are  changed  into  adjectives.^ 

^  In  the  Tibetan  languages  tlie  rule  is,  ‘  Adjectives  are  formed  from 
substantives  by  the  addition  of  the  genitive  sign,’  which  might  bo  in¬ 
verted  into,  *  The  genitive  is  formed  from  the  nominative  by  the  addition 
of  the  adjective  sign.*  For  instance,  sMng^  wood;  8hing-gi,  of  wood,  or 
wooden :  ser,  gold ;  ser-gyi,  of  gold,  or  golden  :  m^,  man ;  of  man, 

or  human.  The  same  in  Garo,  where  the  sign  of  the  genitive  is  wo 
liave:  mdnde-ni  jak,  the  hand  of  man,  or  the  human  hand;  amhal-nl 
keihdli,  a  wooden  knife,  or  a  knife  of  wood.  In  the  Hravidian  languages 
adjectives  are  formed  by  the  same  suffixes  which  occur  among  the 
terminations  of  the  genitive ;  and  in  Africa  the  same  peculiarity  lias  lioen 
pointed  out  in  the  Congo  language.  (Terrien  Poncel,  Dit,  Langage, 
p.  109  ;  Caldwell,  JDravidian  Grammar,  p.  230  ;  see  also  Boiler, 
cUnation  in  den  Finnischen  Spracken,  p.  1 67.)  In  Hindustani,  Marfithi, 
etc.,  the  genitive  is  so  clearly  an  adjective,  that  it  actually  takers  thii 
marks  of  gender  according  to  the  words  to  which  it  refers.  But  how  is 
it  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek  ?  In  Sanskrit  we  may  form  adjectives  liy  tlni 
addition  of  tya.  {Turanian  Languages,  p.  41  scq. ;  Fssay  on  Jirngali, 
p.  333.)  For  instance,  daks hi7^^l,  south;  dakshiwa-tya,  southern. 
This  tya  is  clearly  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  the  same  aa  the  Sanskrit 
syas,  sya,  tyad,  this  or  that.  Tya  is  a  pronominal  base,  and  therefore 
such  adjectives  as  dakshi»a-tya,  southern,  or  2Lp-tya,  aquatic,  from 
^p,  water,  must  have  been  conceived  originally  as  * water-thore,’  or 
*  south-there.*  Followed  by  tho  terminations  of  the  nominative  singular, 
which  was  again  an  original  pronoun,  fl,ptyas  would  moan  fLp-tya-s, 
i.e.  water-there-he.  Now,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  I  say  an 
aquatic  bird,  or  a  bird  of  the  water.  In  Sanskrit  the  genitive  of  watitr 
would  be,  if  we  take  udaka,  udaka-sya.  This  sya  is  the  same  pro¬ 
nominal  base  as  the  adjective  termination  tya,  only  that  the  former  does 
not,  like  the  adjective,  take  any  sign  for  the  gender,  ’riie  genitive 
udakasya  is  therefore  the  same  as  an  adjective  without  gcmicr.  Now 
let  us  look  to  Greek.  We  there  form  adjectives  by  mos,  which  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanskrit  suffix  tyas.  For  instance,  from  ^^09,  people, 
the  Greeks  formed  drjfxdaios,  belonging  to  tlie  people.  Here  0?,  a,  oy^ 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  what 
I  call  the  empirical  study,  or  the  gi-ammatical  ana¬ 
lysis  of  language,  beyond  Rome.  With  Dionysius 
Thrax  the  framework  of  grammar  was  finished. 
Later  writers  have  improved  and  completed  it,  but 
they  have  added  nothing  really  new  and  original. 
We  can  follow  the  stream  of  grammatical  science 
from  Dionysius  Thrax  to  our  own  time  in  an  almost 
uninterrupted  chain  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
We  find  M.  Vcrrius  Flaccus,  the  tutor  of  tlie  grand¬ 
sons  of  Augustus,  and  Quiiitilian  in  the  first  century  ; 
Scaurus,  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  and  Lis  son,  Ilero- 
dianus,  in  the  second  ;  Trohiis  and  Donalus,  the 
teacher  of  St,  J(ir(;nie,*in  the  fourth.  After  Constan¬ 
tino  had  moved  the  s<‘at  of  govemment  from  Rome. 
£rrammati(‘al  science  received  a  new  lionm  in  ih(t 
academy  of  (Joiistantiiioplo.  Tlierc  witc*  no  less  than 
twenty  Greek  and  l^itin  grammarians  who  lu^ld  }»ro- 
feHSorsliips  at  Constantinople.  Under  Justinian,  in 
the  sixtli  century,  tlu^  nanu*.  of  rriscianiiH  gave  a  new 
lustre  to  grammatical  studies,  and  Ins  work  r(uruunc‘<l 
an  autliority  during  the  Middh^  fu  nearly  our 

own  times.  Wo  ourselves  have  been  taught  grammar 

mark  tho  Lcavf*  tho  ont,  ainl  you  Nnw, 

tkuro  irt  a  rnlo  in  05n-t;k  Uiat  an  y  two  vowi:!^,  in  grammatical 

terminatiouH,  in  clulcii.  Thun  tho  genitive  of  ih  not  hut 

or  jivovs ;  henco  ^Tjjiocrto  wotild  necessarily  iMjcorne  (cf, 

if6<Ttos^^oio5).  AikI  what  is  hut  the  regular  lUunoric  genitive  of 

which  in  later  Greek  wan  replaced  by  %  Thus  we  woe  tliat  the 

same  priiuuploa  which  governed  the  fonnation  of  flwljectives  and  geni¬ 
tives  in  Tibetan,  in  Garo,  and  Hindustani,  were  nt  work  in  tho  primitive 
stages  of  Sanskrit  and  Greek  ;  and  we  perceive  how  accurately  the  real 
power  of  the  genitive  was  determined  by  tho  ancient  Greek  grammarians, 
who  called  it  the  general  or  predicative  case,  whereas  the  Komans 
spoiled  the  term  by  wrongly  translating  it  into 
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according  to  the  plan  which  was  followed  by  Diony¬ 
sius  at  Eome,  by  Priscianus  at  Constantinople,  by 
Alcuin  at  York;  and  whatever  maybe  said  of  the 
improvements  introduced  into  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  Greek  and  Latin  grammars  used  at  our  public 
schools  are  mainly  founded  on  the  first  ompirical 
analysis  of  language,  prepared  by  the  philosophers  of 
Athens,  applied  by  the  scholars  of  Alexandria,  aij/i 
transferred  to  the  practical  purpose  of  teaching  a 
foreign  tongue  by  the  Greek  professors  at  Koine. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


THE  CLASSIFIOATORY  STAGE. 

WE  traced,  in  our  last  chapter,  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  empirical  study  of  languages 
from  the  time  of  Piato  and  Aristotle  to  our  own 
school-boy  da3'S.  Wo  saw  at  what  time,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  the  fii'st  grammatical  analysis  of 
language  took  place;  how  its  component  parts,  the 
parts  of  speech,  were  named ;  and  how,  with  the  aid 
of  a  terminology,  half  philosophical  and  half  empiri¬ 
cal,  a  system  of  teaching  languages  was  established, 
which,  whatever  wo  may  think  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
has  certainly  answered  tluit  purpose  for  which  it  was 
chiefly  intended. 

Grammatical  Study  of  Sanskrit. 

Considering  the  process  by  which  this  system  of 
grammatical  science  was  elaborated,  it  could  not  be 
expect(.;d  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  division  into  nouns  and  verbs,  articles 
and  conjunctions,  tlic  schemes  of  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation,  were  a  merely  artificial  network  thrown  over 
the  living  body  of  language.  Wo  must  not  look  in 
the  grammar  of  Dionysius  Thrax  for  a  correct  and 
well-articulated  skeleton  of  human  speech.  But  it  is 
all  the  more  curious,  to  obsciwo  the  striking  coinci¬ 
dences  between  the  grammatical  terminology  of  the 
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Greeks  and  the  Hindus,  whicli  -would  seem  to  prove 
that  there  must  be  some  true  and  natural  foundation 
for  the  much -abused  grammatical  system  of  the 
schools.  The  Hindus  are  the  only  nation  that  culti¬ 
vated  the  science  of  grammar  without  having  received 
any  impulse,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Greeks. 
Yet  we  find  in  Sanskrit  too  the  same  system  of  cases, 
called  vibhakti,  or  inflections,  the  active,  passive, 
and  middle  voices,  the  tenses,  moods,  and  persons, 
divided  not  exactly,  but  very  nearly,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  Greek.^  In  Sanskrit,  grammar  is  called 
Vy iikarari^a,  which  means  analysis  or  taking  to 
pieces.  As  Greek  grammar  owed  its  origin  to  the 
critical  study  of  Homer,  Sanskrit  grammar  arosf^ 
irturi  tlie  study  of  the  Vedas,  the  most  ancient  poetry 
of  tho  Bralimans.  The  differences  l>etwccn  the  dialect 
of  these  sacred  hymns  and  tho  literary  Sanskrit  of 
la,t(u*  ages  were  noted  and  preserved  witli  a  religious 
care.  We  still  possess  the  first  essay's  in.  tlu^  gram- 
riiatical  science  oftlic  Bralimans,  the  so-called  Brati- 
sakhyas.  These  works,  thong] i  the.y  mmu'.ly  profess 
to  giv(5  rules  on  tli(}  ])ropcr  jinaiunciaiion  of  the  an- 
ci(‘nt  dialect  of  tlie  Vedas,  furnish  us  a,t  tlic  sanu^  time 
with  observations  of  a  grammatical  cliaractiT,  ami 
particularly  with  thosci  valuable  lists  of  words,  irre¬ 
gular  or  in  any  other  way  remarkabhs  tlie  Gar? as. 
These  supplied  tlio  S(did  basis  on  which  successive': 
generations  of  scholars  erected  that  astounding  struc¬ 
ture  wliich  rciached  its  perfection  in  tlic  grammar  of 
Viinhii.  There  is  no  form,  regular  or  irregular,  in 
the  whole  Sanskrit  language,  which  is  not  provid(‘d 

*  Sin;  M.  jM.’«  lll$tory  of  Ancient  i^unnkrit  Liicruture,  p.  108. 
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for  in  the  grammar  of  Pa  //irn  and  his  commentators. 
It  is  the  perfection  of  a  merely  empirical  analysis  of 
language,  unsurpassed,  nay  even  unaj>proache<l,  l)y 
anything  in  tire  grammatical  literature  of  oilier  na¬ 
tions.  Yet  of  the  real  natui'o,  and  natural  growth  of 
language,  it  teaches  us  notliing. 

What  then  do  we  knoAV  of  language  aft(‘r  we  have 
learnt  the  grammar  of  Greek  or  Sanskrit,  or  alter  w»* 
have  transferred  the  network  of  classical  grammar  to 
our  own  tongue? 

Tho  Pacts  of  Grammar. 

We  know  ciTlain  forms  of  language  wliii^h  corre- 
s|)oml  to  certain  forms  of  thmiglit.  W'e  know'  that 
the  8u}ij(‘et  must  assume  the  form  of  tie;  nominative^ 
the  o]>j(‘ct  that  of  the,  accusative.  W**  know  that  the 
more  remoh^  olfject  may  he  put  in  the  dative,  ami 
tliat  the  pr(;dica.l(t,  in  its  most  general  Ihjau,  may 
bo  rendered  tin*  genitive.  Wc;  an;  tanglil  that 
whereas  in  English  the  giuiitivo  is  inarkiMi  hy  a  tinal 
,s,  or  by  the  jirejxisitiou  (}J\  it  is  in  Greek  expr(‘ss('d 
by  a  final  (h%  in  Latin  hy  in.  Put  what  Ihis  oh  and  /« 
I'eprcsent,  wdiy  tiny  should  liave  the  power  of  clinnging 
a  nominative  into  a  genitive,  a  subjeet  into  a  |)n‘di- 
cate,  remains  a  riddle.  It  is  sidf-evideiit  that  (uieh 
language,  in  or<ler  to  bo  a  languagi;,  must-  be  aide 
to  distinguish  hy  some  means  (u*  olluu*  tie;  suhje<*t 
from  the  o])jcct,  the  nuininativii  from  the  a<*.(*usative. 
I)Ut  how  a  iiK.vre  clijingt;  of  terminat/ion  slmuld  siitlic.ii 
to  convey  so  material  a  distinction  wouhl  H(;em  ahm^st 
incomprelu'nsihle.  If  we  look  fora  moment  beyond 
(  Jn;ek  and  Latin,  we  see  that  there  an*  in  r(‘al5ty  but 
few  bmguag(‘S  which  have  distinct  forms  for  these. 
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two  categories  of  thouglit.  Even  in  Greek  and  Latin 
there  is  no  outward  distinction  between  the  nomina¬ 
tive  and  accusative  of  neuters.  The  Chinese  language, 
it  is  commonly  said,  has  no  grammar  at  all ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  has  no  inflections,  no  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation,  in  our  sense  of  these  words;  it  makes  no 
formal  distinction  of  the  various  parts  of  speech, 
noun,  verb,  adjective,  adverb,  &c.  Yet  there  is  no 
shade  of  thought  that  cannot  be  rendered  in  Chinese. 
The  Chinese  have  no  more  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
between  ‘  James  beats  John,’  and  ‘  John  beats  James,’ 
than  the  Greeks  and  Romans  or  we  ourselves.  They 
have  no  termination  for  the  accusative,  but  they  attain 
the  same  by  always  placing  the  subject  before,  and  ihe 
object  after  the  verb,  or  by  employing  words,  before 
or  after  the  noun,  which  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Grammar  in  CMnese. 

The  Chinese^  do  not  decline  their  substantives, but 
they  indicate  the  cases  distinctly — 

A.  By  means  of  particles. 

B.  By  means  of  position. 

1.  The  nominative  or  the  subject  of  a  scntonco  is 
always  placed  at  the  beginning. 

2.  The  genitive  may  be  marked — 

(a)  By  the  particle  tclii  placed  between  tlie  tw^o 
nouns,  of  which  the  first  is  in  the  genitive,  tlio  B(‘Con<l 
in  the  nominative.  Example, yw  tchi  hiun  (h(;ininuiji 
princeps,  literally,  man,  sign  of  the  genitive,  priiicii), 

^  The  statements  are  made  on  the  aiitlieiity  of  StaniHlas  J alien,  tlic 
greatest  Chinese  scliolar  in  Europe  (died  187iJ). 
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(b)  By  position,  placing  the  word  which  is  in  th(? 
genitive  first,  and  the  word  which  is  in  the  nomina¬ 
tive,  second.  Ex.  koiie  (kingdom)  j in  (man),  i.  e,  a  man 
of  the  kingdom. 

3.  The  dative  may  be  expressed — 

(a)  By  the  preposition  yu,  to.  Ex.  sse  (to  give)  yen 
(money)  yu  {to)  yin  (man). 

(&)  By  position,  placing  fir.st  the  verb,  tlieu  the 
word  which  stands  in  th(.i  dative,  lastly,  the  word 
which  stands  in  tlie  accusative.  Ex.  yih  (to  give) ///a 
(to  a  man)  'pc  (■white)  yn  (ja<le)  lw<(/iiij  (yellow)  klii 
(metal),  i.c.  gold. 

4.  The  accusative?  is  <‘ither  left  without  any  mark*, 

for  instance,  ptfo  (to  protect)  'min  (the  pcojjle),  or  it  is 
preceded  l)y  certain  words  wliich  had  originally  a  more 
tangilh?  meaning,  but  gradually  dwiialled  away  into 
mere  Bigiis  of  the  accusative?.  Tliese  wtua*  lirst  <lis-  * 
covered  and  correctly  <‘Xplained  ]>y  M.  Rtanislas  Julien 
in  his  iPhilitlafjiriV.  in,  J/ntijanni  Phi! ('((‘in, : 

Paris,  1830.  Tlie  j)art.icles  most  fnapiently  used  for 
this  purpost?  by  modern  writers  arc  pn,  and  Uin'ng^  to 
grasj),  to  take.  Ex.  />o,  (ia.king)  telum'ny-jin  (e.rowd 
of  men)  licAni-  (s(‘eretly)  lown  (ho  looked),  i.c.  he  looked 
se(Tetly  at  tin?  crowd  of  men  (hoininuin  turlia.m  furtim 
aspi{*.h‘)rit),  .In  tlie  more  ancient  C-hinese,  {Koimven) 
tin?  words  useil  fur  tie?  same  ]»urp(jse  arc  i  (to 
employ,  K’.c.),  'iu,  hem.  Ex.  i  ((jinploying)  jin  (lui- 
inanity)  t'mn  (lie  pre8ervt‘.s)  sh//  (in  llio  heart),  i.c. 
hiimanitat<?m  conservat  conic.  I  (talcing)  tehi  (right) 
Wfii,  (to  inak<?)  k'iu  (crooked),  i.c.  r(?(:tuni  facero  cur- 
vum.  I^ao  (to  protect)  how  («iga  of  accus.)  min  (the 
people). 
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5.  The  ablative  is  expressed — 

(a)  By  means  of  prepositions,  such  as  thsong,  yeov, 
tseUy  hou.  Ex.  thsong  (ex)  thien  (coelo)  Im  (veiiire) ; 
te  (obtinere)  hou  (ab)  thien  (coelo). 

(b)  By  means  of  position,  so  that  the  word  in  the 
ablative  is  placed  before  the  verb.  Ex.  thien  (heaven) 
hiang-tchi  (descended,  tchi  being  the  relative  parti(‘bi 
or  sign  of  the  genitive)  tsai  (calamities),  i.e.  the  cala¬ 
mities  which  Heaven  sends  to  men. 

6.  The  instrumental  is  expressed — 

(a)  By  the  preposition  yu^  with.  Ex.  yu  (with)  kiem 
(the  sword)  cha  (to  kill)  jin  (a  man). 

(h)  By  position,  the  substantive  which  stands  in  tlie 
instrumental  case  being  placed  before  the  vei’b,  whieli 
is  followed  again  by  the  noun  in  the  accusative,  lOx. 
i  (by  hanging)  cha  (he  killed)  tchi  (him). 

7.  The  locative  may  be  expressed  by  simply  plac^.Ing 
the  noun  before  the  verb.  Ex.  d  (in  the  East  or  Kant) 
yeow  (there  is)  suo-tou-po  (a  sthhpa) ;  or  by  preposi¬ 
tions  as  described  in  the  text. 

The  adjective  is  always  placed  before  the  substari  ii  v(^ 
to  which  it  belongs.  Ex.  nieijin^  a  beautiful  woman. 

The  adverb  is  generally  followed  by  a  particle 
produces  the  same  effect  as  6  in  bene,  or  ter  in  C(derit(‘r. 
Ex.  cho-jen^m  silence,  silently;  perchance; 

kiu-jen^  with  fear. 

Sometimes  an  adjective  becomes  an  adverb  throng] i 
position.  Ex.  chen^  good;  but  chen  Ico^  to  sing  well. 

Grammar  In  Finnisli. 

But  there  are  other  languages  also  which  have  m<)r(‘ 
terminations  even  than  Greek  and  Latin.  In  Finnish 
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there  are  fifteen  cases,  expressive  of  every  possible 
relation  between  the  subject  and  the  object ;  but  there 
is  no  accusative,  no  purely  objective  case.^  Li  English 
and  French  the  distinctive  terminations  of  the  nomi¬ 
native  and  accusative  have  been  worn  oflf  by  phonetic 
corruption,  and  these  languages  are  obliged,  like 
Chinese,  to  mark  the  subject  and  object  by  the  collo¬ 
cation  of  words. 

What  we  learn  therefore  at  school  in  being  taught 
that  rex  in  the  nominative  becomes  regem  in  the  ac¬ 
cusative,  is  simply  a  practical  rule.  We  know  when 
to  say  Q'ex,  and  when  to  say  regem.  But  why  the 
king  as  a  sulject  sliould  be  called  rex^  and  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  regerii,  remains  entirely  unexplained.  In  the 
same  manner  we  learn  that  aono  means  I  love,  amavi 
I  loved ;  but  why  that  tragical  change  from  love  to  r\.o 
love  sliould  be  represented  by  the  simple  change  of  o 
to  avi^  or,  in  English,  by  the  addition  of  a  mere  cZ,  is 
neither  asked  nor  answered. 

The  Origin  of  Grammatical  Forms. 

No-vv  if  there  is  a  science  of  language,  these  are  the 
questions  which  it  will  have  to  answer.  If  they  cannot 
be  answered,  if  we  must  bo  content  with  paradigms 
and  rules,  if  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  must 
be  looked  upon  either  as  conventional  contrivances 
or  as  mysterious  excrcscouccs,  tlioro  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  science  of  language,  and  we  must  bo  satisfied 

^  r’roin  a  similar  cause  tlic  NorUi-TiidiiuiH  liave  innuinerable  verbs  to 
express  every  sliade  of  action;  tlioy  lmv«‘  dUferent  words  for  eating  as 
applied  to  fitsli,  flenli,  animal  or  luiirian,  soup,  vttgetablcH,  &c.  But  they 
(jannot  say  either  f  (tvi  or  I  have.  Cf.  Dii  X^onccau,  Mdmoire  stir  Ir. 
t^ysthme  grammuLlcal  des  langnes  de  qtielqnes  nations  indiennes  de 
V Amirique  du  'Nord^  Ihiris,  1838,  pp.  105,  200. 
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with  what  has  been  called  the  art  (rix^rj)  of  language 
or  grammar. 

Historical  Study  of  nangfiiages. 

Before  we  either  accept  or  decline  the  solution  of 
any  problem,  it  is  right  to  determine  what  means 
there  are  for  solving  it.  Beginning  with  English 
we  should  ask,  what  means  have  we  for  finding  out 
why  I  love  should  mean  I  am  actually  loving,  whereas 
I  loved  indicates  that  that  feeling  is  past  and  gone.  'I 
Or,  if  we  look  to  languages  richer  in  inflections  than 
English,  we  should  try  to  discover  by  what  process, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  anno,  I  love,  was 
changed  in  Latin,  through  the  mere  addition  of  an  r, 
into  amor,  expreSvsing  no  longer,  I  love,  but  I  am 
loved.  Did  declensions  and  conjugations  bud  forth 
like  the  blossoms  of  a  tree  ?  Were  they  iinpart(;d  to 
man  ready-made  by  some  mysterious  power  ?  Or  did 
some  wise  people  invent  them,  nssigning  certain  let¬ 
ters  to  certain  phases  of  thought,  as  iriathematicians 
express  unknown  quantities  by  freely  chosen  algelmtic 
exponents?  We  are  here  brought  at  nnee  lace  t(.> 
face  with  the  higliest  and  most  diilicult  problem  of 
our  science,  the  origin  of  language.  But  it  will  be 
well  for  the  present  to  turn  our  eyes  away  from 
theories,  and  fix  our  attention  at  first  entirely  on 
facts. 

Xineal  HelatlonsMp. 

Let  US  keep  to  the  Plnglish  picrfcct,  I  loved,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present,  1  love.  We  cannot  embrace 
at  once  the  whole  English  grammar,  but  if  we  can 
track  one  form  to  its  true  lair,  we  shall  })ro1)al>ly  have 
no  difiiculty  in  digging  out  the  rest  of  the  brood. 
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Now  if  we  ask  how  the  addition  of  a  final  d  could 
express  the  momentous  transition  from  being  in  love 
to  being  indifferent,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do, 
before  attempting  any  explanation,  would  be  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  eai'liest  and  most  original  form  of  I  loved. 
This  is  a  rule  which  even  Plato  recognised  in  his 
philosophy  of  language,  though,  we  must  confess,  he 
seldom  obeyed  it.  We  know  what  havoc  phonetic 
corruption  may  make  both  in  the  dictionary  and  the 
grammar  of  a  language,  and  it  would  be  a  ];)ity  to 
waste  our  conjectures  on  formations  wliich  a  mere 
reference  to  the  history  of  language  -would  suffice  to 
explain.  Now  a  very  slight  accpiaintance  with  the 
liistory  of  the  English  language  teaches  us  tliat  the 
grammar  of  modern  English  is  not  the  same  a.s  the 
grainmar  of  Wyclifib.  Wyclifie’s  Englisli,  again,  may 
be  traced  back  to  what,  with  Sir  Frederick  l\Iadden, 
wc  may  call,  Middle  English,  from  1500  to  3330; 
Middle  hhiglish  to  Early  English,  from  1330  to  1230 ; 
Early  English  to  Semi-Saxon,  from  1230  to  1100; 
and  Semi-Saxon  to  Anglo-Saxon.^  It  is  evident  that 
if  wc  are  to  discover  the  original  intention  of  the 
syllable  wdiich  changes  I  love  into  I  loved,  we  must 
consult  the  original  form  of  that  syllable  wduu'ever 
we  can  find  it.  We  should  never  have  known  that 
priest  meant  originally  an  elder,  unless  w(i  had  traced 
it  back  to  its  original  forna  presbyter,  in  which  a  Greek 

^  See  Bomo  criticiriins  on  this  divlHion  in  Marnli’s  Lectures  on  the 
Ln^lish  Lan(}ua<fe,  p.  48.  In  Uic  Specimen^  of  Jblarly  EntjUsh  edited 
by  MoiTiH  and  Sk<’al.,  the  lirst  volume  given  HpcciiucnH  from  1150  to  1300 
(Old  Englirtli  HomilicH  to  King-  Horn) ;  the  Hocond  from  1208  to  1303 
(Robert  ofGlouco.-iter  to  John  Gower)  ;  the  third  from  13'.)4  to  1570  (l^icrH 
the  Ploughman  to  the  Shepheardes  C’alendar,  by  Edmund  SponHor), 
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scholar  at  once  recognises  the  comparative  of 
old.^-  If  left  to  modern  English  alone,  we  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  connect  priest  with  praying  or  preacking. 
but  we  should  not  thus  arrive  at  its  true  derivatioji. 
The  modern  word  Gosi^el  conveys  no  meaning  at  all. 
As  soon  as  we  trace  it  back  to  the  oriicinal  Ano-lo-Saxon 
godspell^  and  to  goddspell  in.  ih.e  Ormid'iini,\ve  sec  tliat 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  if  meant  for  gud-spdl,  it  may  be  n 
translation  of  Evangelium^  good  ti<lings,  wdiile 
author  of  the  Ornvultim  took  it  for  God's  word,  with 
short,  not  with  long  o?  Lord  would  be  nothing  ]>ut 
an  empty  title  in  English,  unless  its  origiiijil  foi'in 
and  meaning  had  been  discovered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hldford,  which  stands  for  hldf-weard^  from  a 

loaf,  and  weard,  war<lcn,  keeper.  Li  like  manner  lady 
has  to  be  traced  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  Jddf-dige,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  contraction  of  hhtf-wcar-dige,  or  beii(‘r, 
of  hld,f^  loaf,  and  Anglo-Saxon  df^ye,  ki leader.'^ 

But  even  after  this  is  done,  after  wo  have  tract hI  n, 

^  In  a  Greek  (iliarter  <»f  112.)  wo  fhid  TTpicrf^vrcpos  inlu 

7rp€viT€,  from  which  the  modern  Italian  ^7'clo.  See  'rrim-hera,  Siilhihi's 
Grascarum  Memhranarum,  p.  13  G. 

“  ^Goddspell  onn  Ennj^dirfHh  mnniimodd  ihr  God  word,  ann<l 
tij;ennde,  God  errndo,'  &c. — Onnulum^  utl.  Wliite,  l>e«iu;ation,  v.  ITj”. 
‘And  bcodo  ])er  godos  god<l-Hpol.' — L(iyamo7i'H  11  rut,  cd.  Sir  E.  Mad¬ 
den,  vol.  iii.  p.  182,  V.  21), 507. 

®  See  Skeat,  lUy7n(do(/ical  JHvlionary,  s.  v.  For  other  etymolo^i.  « 
see  Grimm,  Deutsclia  O^'ammatik,  i.  p.  229;  ii.  pp.  331)  dUG ;  :d“0 
Rrchtmltei'thiimer,  p.  230,  nutc. 

In  Flemish,  as  I  loam  from  the  Itov,  Guido  Gezolle,  childn-n,  Hcrvanl-s 
in  fact  the  fmniliarc^  of  a  fanner  are  called  hwodatvn^  literally  hr*  ad- 
eaters.  Historically,  the  giviri;:,^  of  bn-ad,  as  om.*  of  tin;  attrilniles  of  a 
sovereign,  may  he  traced  back  to  the  ytmcH  rulntini  or  (/ja<ll/t:s,  the 
loaves  distributed  daily  from  the  step.s  (»f  the  impjtrial  palue<;  by  (  'on- 
Btantine  the  Great,  and  even  bef»>ro  1dm,  by  the  Kmperor  Aureliau,  - 
our  daily  bread. — See  Paul  us  Cas.sel,  Drr  G^'dl  und  »cin  JSamr,  Perl  in, 
18G5,  a.  18. 
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modern  English  word  back  to  Anglo-Saxon,  it  follows 
by  no  means  that  we  should  there  find  it  in  its  origi¬ 
nal  foim,  or  that  we  should  succeed  in  forcing  it  to 
disclose  its  original  intention.  Anglo-Saxon  is  not 
an  original  or  aboriginal  language.  It  points  by  its 
very  name  to  the  Saxons  and  Angles  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  We  have,  therefore,  to  follow  our  word  from 
Anglo-Saxon  through  the  various  Saxon  and  Low- 
German  dialects,  till  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  earliest 
stage  of  German  which  is  within  our  reach,  the 
Gothic  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Even 
here  we  cannot  rest.  For,  although  we  cannot  trace 
Gothic  back  to  any  earlier  Teutonic  language,  we  see 
at  once  that  Gothic,  too,  is  a  modern  language,  and 
that  it  must  have  passed  through  numerous  phases 
of  growth  before  it  became  what  it  is  in  the  mouth 
of  Bishop  XJlfilas. 

Collateral  SelationsMp. 

What  then  are  we  to  do? — We  must  try  to  do 
what  is  done  when  we  have  to  deal  with  the  modern 
Bomance  languages.  If  we  could  not  trace  a  French 
word  back  to  Latin,  we  should  look  for  its  corre¬ 
sponding  form  in  Italian,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the 
Italian  to  its  Latin  source.  If,  for  instance,  we  were 
doubtful  about  the  origin  of  the  French  word  for  fire, 
fm,  we  have  but  to  look  to  the  Italian  fuoco,  in  order 
to  see  at  once  that  both  fuoco  and  feu  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  focus-  We  can  do  this  because  we 
know  that  French  and  Italian  are  cognate  dialects, 
and  because  we  have  ascertained  beforehand  the 
exact  degree  of  relationship  in  which  they  stand  to 
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each  other.  Had  vv'e,  instead  of  looldng  to  Italian, 
looked  to  German  for  an  explanation  of  the  French 
feu,  we  should  have  missed  the  right  track ;  f<>r  fli(‘ 
German /etcof,  though  more  like  feu  than  the  Italian 
fuoco,  could  never  have  assumed  in  French  the  i’orm 
feu. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  preposition  hors,  wliifdi  in 
French  means  vAilumt,  we  can  more  easily  detonninr 
its  derivation  from  the  Latin  for  is,  outside,  aitf*r  we 
have  found  that  hors  corrosiionds  with  the  I(;i.lia.]i 
fuova,  the  Spanish  fuero.  The  French  froinoije, 
cheese,  derives  no  light  from  Latin.  But  as  sofui 
as  we  compare  tlie  Italian  formof/ijJof  wo  sec^  thnt 
formaggio  and  froriarje  are  (hnivc'd  from 
cheese  being  made  in  Italy  l)y  keeping  ilic  milk  in 
small  baskets  or  forms.  Fwhle,  tlm  Frcncli  fiiAh\ 
is  clearly  derived  from  Latin;  hut  it  is  nut  till  vvi‘ 
see  the  Italian  that  we  arfj  rmnimhMl  of  ilm 

Latin  09,  tearful.  We  should  m^vm*  have  Aunid 
the  etymology,  that  is  to  say  the.  origin.  o!‘  the  l'h‘<  'TU‘]j 
]}ajyer,  the  English  to  gny,  if  we  did  not  consults  (Int 
dictionary  of  the  cognate  dialects,  sucli  as  Tfaliaii  end 
Spanish.  Hero  wo  find  that  In  pity  is  (‘xpressoLl  in 
Italian  by  pagare,  in  Spanish  l>y  2)<ff/0T,  whercuis  in 
Proven9al  we  actually  find  the  two  forms  jxff/frr  nnd 
payar.  Now  ^xigar  clearly  points  hack  to  l.niin 
pacare,  which  means /o  p^o  ify,  to  (ippcnse.  Joinvill.^ 
uses  payer  in  the  sonsci  botli  of  pacify  ing  and  of  j  m  \'- 
ing.^  To  pacify  a  creditor  meant  to  pay  liiiu;  ixi  (h(‘ 

^  Dh  z,  Lexicon  Com  par  oti  vim.  Colnijinlla,  vii.  8. 

^  Joinville,  ed.  Nat,  do  Wnilly,  p.  34,  *11  e’ngftnoilla  dovanfc  rf!V<'Hr{n<' 
et  se  tint  bien  pour  poioz ;  ’  p.  256,  *que  so  los  di.K  mile  livres  no  nnnt 
jiaiies,  que  vous,  les  facez  paier.’ 
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same  manner  as  U'ne  quittance,  a  quittance  or  receipt, 
was  originally  quictaidla,  a  quieting,  from  quietus, 
qiiiet.^ 

If,  tlierefore,  we  wivsh  to  follow  up  our  researches 
— if,  not  satisfied  with  having  traced  an  English 
word  hack  to  Gothic,  we  want  to  know  what  it  was 
at  a  still  earlier  period  of  its  growth — wo  must  de¬ 
termine  whether  there  are  any  languages  that  stand 
to  Gothic  in  the  same  relation  in  winch  Italian  an<l 
Spanish  stand  to  French — w<i  must  restore,  as  far  a.s 
})ossihlo,  the  genealogical  tree  of  tin*  v.Mrious  faniilios 
of  huina.n  speech.  In  doing  this  we  enter  on  thi‘ 
second  or  class! fi cat ory  stag(‘.  of  our  s(*iencc;  for 
graioa-logy,  where  it  is  applicalde,  is  tin*  most  j)erlV‘ct 
form  of  classification.^ 

'  Til  iiK’diajvnl  Tjjitin  is  ‘  conijHi.sitio  <jiia  lisro  frXJoluia  n;us 

p:ir<‘ni  a  principle  nssrujuilur/  If,  is  tlio  ( H.:nu;tu pt^;ii*t*,  In.tini.i-fl. 

if.  the  Freiujli  lei^fniin,  expense,  and  d'frdifcr,  to  pay.  (T.  Scln-Ier, 
I)ic{ unDtaire  (C FJyuioUnjiv  fnincatst',  s.  v. 

ejf  we  [iMSsessed  a  jierfettt  pf.'tli.ijreo  of  iiiankinil,  a  L'ein'aht'^ir.al  ar- 
ran^riineni'.  of  Uio  races  of  num  \voul«I  afford  tint  lies!,  classification  of 
tlic  various  lan;^nag<!H  now  spokeu  tlirou'jjhoufc  tho  world  ;  and  if  all 
<^xtiiiot  lanjjfuagCH,  and  all  intcniU!«liatc  and  Klow]y-(:han;.,dn;^  dialects 
liad  to  be  included,  Hindi  .'in  arrani^emcnt  woiibl,  1  think,  be  Hk'  ojdy 
possible  one.  Yet  it  iui;j;ht  b(‘,  that  some  very  aneieiit  laii'j^na'^c  had 
altered  little,  and  had  given  rise  f.o  few  new  langnaoes,  wliilst  others 
(owing  to  the  Hpri*ading  and  Huhscijiienl.  isolation  and  sl.a.  .e ;  of  irivilisa- 
lion  ol‘  tho  several  races  d<*secnde«l  fnaii  a  common  r;i<*e;  iuad  ajt.orcd 
much,  and  liad  given  ri.se  to  many  new  laugmiges  and  diuh-ets.  'Die 
vantuis  <legri;es  of  difierenc-e  in  tlie  langnag‘‘.s  from  the  same  stoidc, 
would  liave  to  be  e.KpreKSed  by  group.s  Hul>ordiuato  to  grmipH  ;  Imfc  tlie 
}>roper  or  even  only  iiossible  arrangement  Would  still  he  genealogical ; 
ami  this  would  bii  strictly  natural,  as  it  would  connect  together  all  lan¬ 
guages,  extinct  and  niodexTi,  by  tho  close-st  ailinitles,  and  would  give 
the  filiation  and  origin  of  eacli  tongue.’— Darwin,  (Jri'/i/i  (if 
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Classification,  of  Ziang'tiag'es. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  examine  the  results 
which  have  been  obtained  by  the  combined  labours  of 
Schlegel,  Humboldt,  Pritchard,  Bopp,  Burnouf,  Grimm, 
Pott,  Benfey,  Kuhn,  Curtius,  Schleicher,  and  others, 
in  this  branch  of  the  science  of  L-inguage,  it  will  be 
well  to  glance  at  what  had  been  achieved  before  tlieir 
time  in  the  cla.ssifi cation  of  the  numberless  dialects 
of  mankind. 

The  Greeks  never  thought  of  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  classification  to  the  varieties  of  human  speech. 
They  only  distinguished  between  Greek  on  one  side, 
and  all  other  languages  on  the  other,  comprehended 
under  the  convenient  name  of  ‘  barbarous.’  They 
succeeded,  indeed,  in  classifying  four  of  their  own 
dialects  witli  tolerjible  correctness,^  but  they  applied 
the  term  ‘  barbarous  ’  so  promiscuously  to  the  other 
more  distant  relatives  of  Greek  (the  dialects  of  the 
Pelasgians,'^  Karians,  Macedonians,  Thracians,  and 
Illyrians),  that,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  classi¬ 
fication,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  any  use  of 
the  statements  of  ancient  writers  about  these  so-called 
barbarous  idioms.^ 

^  Strabo,  eel.  Miillor  et  DUbnor,  p.  286,  1.  10.  fx\v  'Iciffa  rj? 

rraXai^  r^jv  avr^u  <pa^eVy  rijv  Si  Acoptda  rp  Alo\i3i.  The  same 

writer,  at  the  commence) iiont  of  the  Chrintiau  ora,  lias  tlio  following 
remark  on  the  nnmoroua  spoken  dialects  of  Greece  :  (Txf^^y  5i  ri  icai 
vvv,  /card,  rr6X€iSj  aXXot  &Woj5  SiaXijovraL'  Sofcovcri  di  Sajpl(^€tv  a-navre^ 
Sta  rrjv  crvp^aaav  tTTiKpdraav  (il)i<l.  p.  286,  1.  45).  See  Itomaic  and 
Modern  Greelcy  by  .Tairios  Clyde,  1855,  p.  28. 

^  Uber  don  Namen  PelasgoR,  see  Piscliel  in  Knliii’s  Zeitaclndft^  xx. 
p.  SCO.  Ifo  derives  it  from  faraa-yay  ‘going  across  into  a  distant 
country,’  which  he  supports  by  the  name  of  the  The  phonetic 

difficulties  of  this  derivation  are  very  Rorious. 

2  IIerodf)tns  (vii.  04  and  95)  gives  Pelasgi  as  the  old  name  of  the 
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Plato,  indeed,  in  liis  Cratyhis  (cap.  36),  throws  out 
a  hint  that  the  Greeks  might  have  received  their  own 

Jonians  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands,  and  of  tlie  JEolians. 
Nevertheless  he  ar^nies  (i.  57)  from  the  dialect  spoken  in  his  time 
hy  the  I*ela-gi  of  the  towns  of  Kreston,  Plakia,  and  Skylake,  that 
the  old  Pelascifi  spoke  a  harbarons  tongue  (jBdp^apov  t7)u  yXwaaav 
iivT€s).  He  has,  therefore,  to  admit  that  tlie  Attic  race,  being  originally 
Pebisgic,  unlearnt  its  language  (to  'Attikov  tOyo^  ^uv  UeKacrjiKoi'  apLa 
ttJ  pera^oXr}  rfj  h ''’EWrjvaSy  jcal  rijt'  yXStacray  fj.€T€f.iaO€).  See  Diofen- 
bach,  Oriffines  jEnropoifB,  p.  50.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  17) 
avoids  this  difficulty  by  declaring  the  Pehisgi  to  have  Vjecn  from  the  lie- 
ginning  a  Hellenic  race,  cruning  originally  from  tin:  Pt-h^ponriesus,  tluai 
settled  in  Thessaly,  wliich  was  ocenpiod  by  bfu-barians,  and  la-^tly 
expelled  from  Tliessaly  by  Kuretes  aiul  Lcleges,  who  are  now  called 
Aetoliaiis  and  Lokriaiis.  Puth  views,  however,  are  lueidy  individu:il 
tlujories. 

The  Kariam  are  called  papfiapdijiojyot  by  Homer  v,  807) ;  but 
Strabo  (p.  505,  1.  42)  takes  particular  car<i  to  show  that  tin's  was  only 
iid;end(!d  to  exju-ess  the  rough  Hound  of  their  H{.tec'(d),  and  that  Homer 
did  not  yet  use  bai*harian  as  opposed  to  Helb  iii.-s.  Strabo  liimsttlf,  h<»w- 
ever,  considers  tbo  Karlans  as  originally  barbarians.  Ho  says  tlj.at  the 
Karians  were  foriiuirly  called  AiXfycs  (p.  207,  1.  15  ;  p.  504,  1.  20) ;  and 
these,  together  with  Pelasgians,  KankoncH,  and  otiiers,  are  Tt'ckfuuMl  by 
him  (p.  200,  1.  47  ;  p.  2t)7,  1.24)  as  tin.*  earli<.ir  hcn'htirouft  inhabiiants  <»f 
Hellas.  Again,  be  (p.  207,  1.  iiO),  us  well  as  Aristotle  and  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  (i.  17),  cousiders  tho  Dcdcriana  us  descendants  of  tbo 
JadcgCiH,  though  tlu^y  wouhl  hardly  call  th<j  later  ladvrians  barbarians. 

'I'hc  Macedonians  aro  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  305, 1.  45)  together 
with  Mho  otlujr  Hellenes.’  IhunoMthcncH  spoaks  of  Ali^xanfler  as  a 
bar1)ariau  ;  Isfhratcs  as  a  ITcraclifle.  ''I’o  jinlgo  from  a  few  (‘Xtant  words, 
ATacedoniau  might  have  l)ceu  a  Greek  dialect.  ( I >iefenbach,  Orhjimis 
p.  02.)  Justine  (vii.  1)  says  of  tho  ATacedmiians,  ‘  Po|>ulus 
jkhisgd,  regio  Pa-onla  <licobatur.’  '^riiere  w.'i.s  a  tradition  that  Uui  cjituntry 
occupied  by  tho  ATaftedoni.'inH  l)elonge<l  fornierly  to  '^rhnicians,  wlmm 
Strabo  tnaits  as  barbariasis,  or  I'ierians  (Thuc.  ii.  0!) ;  Strabo,  p.  20>7,  1. 
10);  part  of  it  to  Th(‘.-sa]ian:s  (Stralto,  ]>.  300,  I.  44).  lavius  (31,  2f)) 
speaks  of  Aetolians,  Akanianians,  and  ATaccdoiuans  as  ejitsdcm  linmi<e 
homines. 

Tiio  Thradaiw  are  calbsl  by  Herodotus  (v.  3)  tbogreatesst  jicopleafter 
the  Indians.  3'h(^y  arc  disf  ingtiislnul  by  Strals)  from  IllyrianB  (Strabo, 
p.  200,  1.  30  ;  DieO-nbucli,  p.  05),  from  Colts  (Strabo,  p.  252,  1.  27),  and 
by  Thucydides  fixun  tho  (h.-UD  lunl  Scytlnans  (Thuc,  ii.  1)0).  What  wn 
know  of  their  language  rests  on  a  stateimmt  of  Strabo,  that  the  Thracians 
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words  from  the  barbarians,  the  barbarians  being  older 
than  the  Greeks.  But  he  was  not  able  to  see  the  full 
bearing  of  this  remark.  He  only  points  out  that 
some  words,  such  as  the  names  of  fire,  icater,  and 
dofj,  were  the  same  in  Phrygian  and  Greek;  and  he 
supposes  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  them  from  the 
Phrygians  (§  2G).  The  idea  that  the  Greek  language 
and  that  of  the  barbarians  could  have  had  a  common 
source  never  entered  his  mind.  It  is  strange  tliat 
even  so  comprehensive  a  mind  as  that  of  Aristol]*^ 
should  have  failed  to  perceive  in  languages  some  of 
that  law  and  order  which  he  tried  to  discover  in 
other  realms  of  nature.  As  Aristotle,  however,  did 
riot  attempt  this,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  was  not 
attempted  by  any  one  else  for  the  next  two  thousand 
years.  The  Pajmans,  in  all  sciontitic  matters,  wm-e, 
merely  the  parrots  of  the  Greeks.  Having  themselvi's 

Rpokc  the  name  <as  tho  (Strabo,  p.  252,  1.  0).  ami  tlio 

(  lotaj  tlip  «auio  as  tho  iJaciaus  (Stniho,  p.  25^5,  1.  15^.  Wo  ])u,<so.ss  iVai'- 
iiietils  of  Daolan  speooh  in  tho  l)<)tanioal  nanlo^  (iolloijtotl  by  i  >io.skori(los 
an<I  tlie-io,  as  intorproted  by  Grimin,  ar<i  (doarly  Aryan,  ihonvli  m»l- 
Grook.  Tho  'riiraeiaiis  are  callod  harharians  by  Strabo,  ti»;^(  thor  with 
JllyriaiiH  :md  Epirotes  (Strabo,  p.  207,  1.  0). 

Tho  Illi/rians  wore  bar1)arian.s  in  th«  eyes  of  tbo  Greohs.  I’hoy  an* 
now  considered  as  an  indopohdont  branoli  of  tlie  Aryan  faiaily.  llorn- 
dotus  refers  the  Venoti  to  tlio  Illyrians  (i.  11)0)  ;  ami  Uie  Voimbi,  aoi:oj-d- 
iiig  to  rolybius  (ii.  17),  who  know  thciu,  H[»oko  a  language  difi'  reut  fnuu 
that  of  the  Colts.  He  adds  that  they  were  an  old  race,  ami  in  tlieir 
manner  and  dress  like  the  Cedta.  lienee  many  writers  liavo  iniHtakon 
them  for  Colts,  nogloeting  the  criteriou  of  languagt?,  on  w’hi(rh  I’olyhiiH 
lays  proper  atress.  The  Illyi’inns  were  a  widrly  extemh-d  rao*; ;  tho 
PannoiiianH,  the  Dahrjatian.s,  and  the  Dardanians  (fnun  whom  the  J>ar- 
danollos  were  called),  arc  all  Hpukcii  of  ua  lilyihins  (Diol’enbaoh,  Ontjim  .^ 
Kavojxcm,  ])p.  74,  75). 

It  is  lost  laljour  to  try  to  extract  anything  positive  from  these  stale- 
montR  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  race  and  tho  language  of  their 
harbai  ian  noighboars. 
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been  called  barbarians,  they  soon  learnt  to  apply  the 
same  name  to  all  other  nations,  except,  of  course,  to 
their  masters,  the  Greeks. 

Barbarians. 

Now  barharian  is  one  of  those  lazy  expressions 
which  seem  to  say  everything,  but  in  reality  say 
nothing.  It  was  applied  as  recklessly  as  the  word 
heretic  during  the  Middle  Ages.  If  the  Eomans  ha<l 
not  received  this  convenient  name  of  barl^arian  ready¬ 
made  for  them,  they  would  have  treated  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  the  Celts  and  Germans,  with  more  respect  and 
sympathy :  tliey^  would,  at  all  events,  have  looked  at 
them  with  a  more  discriminating  eye.  And,  if  they 
had  done  so,  they  would  have  discovered,  in  spite  of 
mit-ward  differences,  that  tlicse  barbarians  'were,  after 
all,  not  very  distant  cousins.  There  was  as  much 
similarity  IxtAv^oen  the  language  of  Ciesa.r  and  the 
l)ar])arians  against  whom  he  ibuglit  in  Gaul  and 
Germany  as  there  w^as  lu tween  liis  hingua.go  and  ihat 
of  Homer.  A  man  of  Ciesar  s  sagacity  would  have  seen 
this,  if  he  ha<l  not  been  blind(i<l  l)y  traditional  p/lirasci- 
ology.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  For  let  us  look  at 
one  instance  only.  If  wo  take  a  verb  of  such  constant 
occurrence  as  to  ham,  we  shall  find  the  paradigms 
almost  identical  in  sound  in  Latin  and  Gothic: — 


Latiiu 

Gothic^ 

I  have 

haheo 

haha 

Tlioa  hast 

halx^fl 

habais 

ITc  haa 

hah(t 

haba,i{) 

We  lia,vc 

hahenms 

lia})airi 

You  have 

habetan 

ha)»ai{> 

They  have 

liabont 

liabarul. 

‘  boo  Meyer, 

jOtf  Gothiffche  Sprachf, 
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It  surely  required  a  certain  amount  of  blindness, 
or  rather  of  deafness,  not  to  perceive  such  similarity, 
and  that  blindness  or  deafness  arose,  I  believe,  entire]}^ 
from  the  single  word  barbarian.  Not  till  that  word 
barbarian  was  struck  out  of  the  dictionary  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  rejdaced  by  brother,  not  till  the  right  of 
all  nations  of  the  world  to  be  classed  as  members  of 
one  genus  or  kind  was  recognised,  can  we  look  even 
for  the  first  beginnings  of  our  science. 

XnflXLeiice  of  Cliristiaiiit7. 

This  change  was  chiefly  effected  by  Christianity. 
To  the  Hindu,  every  man  not  twice-born  was  a 
Mle/c/o/ia;  to  the  Greek,  every  man  not  speaking 
Greek  was  a  barbarian;  to  the  Jew,  every  person  not 
circumcised  was  a  Gentile;  to  the  Mohammedan, 
every  man  not  believing  in  the  Prophet  is  a  Kafir,  an 
unbeliever,  or  a  Gaur,  a  fire-worshipping  inddel.  It 
was  Christianity  which  lirst  broke  down  the  barrio i‘S 
between  Jew  and  Gentile,  between  Greek  and  i'ai*- 
lairian,  Ijctwoen  the  white  and  the  black.  IlmnaitUjf 
is  a  word  which  you  look  for  in  vain  in  Plato  or 
Aristotle  ^ ;  the  idea  of  mankind  as  one  family,  jls 
the  children  of  one  God,  is  an  idea  of  Christian 
gi'owtli ;  and  the  science  of  mankind,  and  of  the 
languages  of  mankind,  is  a  science  which,  without 
Christianity,  would  never  have  sprung  into  life. 
When  people  had  been  taught  to  look  upon  all  meji 
as  brethren,  tlien,  and  then  only,  did  the  variety  of' 
human  si)ooch  present  itself  as  a  problem  tliat  callo<I 

^  Sue  some  qualifying’  remarks  by  Mr.  Hi^giuson,  in  the  J^roceedinf/s 
of  Ainrrifian  Id dlo logical  A^mciniions,  1874,  p.  21. 
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for  a  solution,  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  ob.servftr.s ; 
and  from  an  historical  point  of  view  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  first  day  of  Pentecost  marks  ilic 
real  beginning  of  the  science  of  language.  AftcJ-  tliat 
day  of  cloven  tongues  a  new  light  is  spixtading  over 
the  world,  and  objects  rise  into  view  wliich  had  lieen 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Old 
words  assume  a  new  meaning,  old  proldmii.s  a  new 
interest,  old  sciences  a  new  purpose.  The  corumou 
origin  of  mankind,  the  difTercnces  of  ra.ce.  and  Ian- 
guagGj  the  susceptiLility  of  all  nations  of  tho  highc.-t 
mental  culture — these  become,  in  the  new  world  iu 
which  we  live,  problems  of  scientific,  becans<>  of  more 
than  scientific,  interest.  It  is  no  valid  ol>j(‘etion  tluit 
so  many  centuries  sliould  liavc  clapseil  lufibrc  tie* 
spirit  which  Christianity  infused  into  eveiy  I'niimh 
of  scientific  inquiry  produced  visible  results.  W'l*  sr«* 
in  the  oaken  fleet  which  rides  the  o(*(*a]i  tin*,  small 
acorn  which  was  buried  in  the  ground  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  aiid  wo  recognise  in  the  philosophy  of 
Albertus  Magnus,’^  though  nearly  1200  years  after 
the  death  of  Christ,  in  tho  aspirations  of  Kciplcr,**^ 

^  Albert,  Count  of  Doll MtiUI ton,  or,  an  lie  m  inoro  rally  ojiHimI, 
Albertus  Ma^nui.s,  the  pioneer  of  modern  pliysienl  Keienee,  wrote: — 
"God  has  given  to  man  If.is  sjnrit,  un<l  with  it  also  iidcilret,  that  man 
might  use  it  for  to  know  (iod.  And(«’od  is  known  through  I.Iks  h«iu1  and 
by  faith  from  the  niblc,  through  tho  intellect  from  nature.’  And  again  ; 
‘It  is  to  tho  praise  and  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  benelit  of  our  hnithron, 
that  wo  study  tho  nature  of  enrated  things,  in  all  of  them,  not  ordy 
in  tho  harmonious  formation  of  every  single  cr<‘;aare,  but  likewise 
in  the  variety  of  diilbront  formt?,  wo  can  and  we  oiigfit  tt>  admire  tho 
majesty  and  wisdom  <if  (Jod.’ 

^  These  are  tho  last  won  Is  in  Kepler’s  JDCannnny  ofthd  World: — ‘‘Thou 
who  by  tho  light  of  nature  hast  kindled  in  us  tho  longing  after  the  light 
of  Thy  grace,  in  order  to  raise  us  to  tho  light  of  Thy  gh‘ry,  thanks  to 
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and  in  the  researches  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
our  own  age,  the  sound  of  that  key-note  of  thought 
which  had  been  struck  for  the  first  time  by  the 

’I'iiee,  Creator  and  Lord,  that  Thou  letteat  me  rejoice  in  Thy  works. 
Lo,  I  have  done  the  work  of  my  life  with  that  power  of  intellect  which 
Tliou  hast  ^iven.  1  have  recorded  to  Jiien  the  glory  of  Thy  works,  as 
far  as  iny  mind  could  coiiiprehond  their  infinite  majesty.  My  senses 
were  awake  to  search  as  far  as  I  could,  with  purity  and  faithfulness.  If 
I,  a  worm  before  'J'liine  ej’es,  and  born  in  the  bonds  of  sin,  hav(‘ 
brought  fortii  anything  tliat  Is  unworthy  of  Thy  counsels,  inspire  me 
with  Thy  spirit,  tliat  I  may  correct  it.  If,  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
Thy  works,  I  have  been  led  into  boldness,  if  I  have  sought  m}”  own 
honour  among  men  as  I  aflvanced  in  the  work  which  was  destined  to 
Thine  honour,  pardon  im;  in  kindness  and  charity,  and  by  Thy  grace 
grant  that  my  tcacliing  may  be  to  Thy  glory,  and  the  welfare  <.‘f  ,all 
men.  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  ye  heavenly  Harmonies,  and  yc  that  under¬ 
stand  the  new  liarmonies,  praise  tiie  Lord,  ih^aise  God,  O  my  soul, 
long  as  I  live.  Prom  Him,  through  Him,  and  in  Him.  is  all,  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  well  as  Iho  spiritual — all  tliat  we  know  and  all  that  we  know  net 
yet — for  thm'c  is  much  to  do  that  i.s  yet  umloncd 

'rh<!se  wor-ls  are  all  the  more  i'emarkahle,  liecause  written  by  a  man 
who  was  persecuted  by  Christian  theologlaiu  as  a  heretic,  but  whe 
nevertheless  was  not  ashainod  to  profess  himself  a  Christian. 

I  end  with  an  extract  from  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
naturalists: — ‘The  antiipiarian  recogni.se.s  at  <mce  the  workings  of  intcl- 
ligcnc.e  in  the  remain.s  of  an  ancient  civilisation.  He  may  fail  to  ascer¬ 
tain  tlieir  age  correctly,  iio  may  rein.aiu  doubtful  as  to  the  order  in  winch 
they  were  .successi  veiy  constructed,  hut  Uie  character  of  the  whole  tells 
liiin  they  are  works  of  art,  and  tliat  men  like  himsidf  originated  the.'-c 
ndics  of  bygone  ages.  fc>o  shall  the  intelligent  naturalist  read  at  once 
in  the  pictures  which  nature  presents  to  Idin,  the  works  of  a  higlu  r 
Intelligence;  he  shall  recognise  in  the  minute  perforated  cells  of  tlu- 
conlfera*,  wliich  lUifer  so  wonderfully  from  tlioso  f>f  other  plants,  tin- 
hioroglyjdiicH  of  a  peculiar  ago;  in  their  neo(Ue-liko  leaves,  the  e.s- 
cufccheou  of  a  peculiar  dynasty ;  in  their  repeated  appearance  under  most 
<Uvfrsified  ci re u instances,  a  thoughtful  and  thought-eliciting  adaptation. 
He  beholds,  indeed,  the  works  of  :i  being  thinJeinff  like  liimseir,  but  he 
fisjls,  at  the  same  time,  that  ho  stands  as  much  below  the  Supreme 
lutelligeiico,  in  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  as  the  works  of  art  are 
iiderior  to  tho  womlers  of  nature.  Let  naturalists  look  at  the  world 
under  such  impressionH,  and  tivideneo  will  pour  in  upon  ns  that  :dl 
creatures  are  exprt.'S.siona  of  the  thoughts  of  Him  whom  we  know,  lov<*, 
au<l  adore  unseen.’ 
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apostle  of  the  Gentiles:^  ‘For  the  invisible  things  of 
Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
His  eternal  power  and  Godhead.* 

Work  done  hy  Missionaries. 

Bat  we  shall  see  that  the  science  of  language  owes 
more  than  its  first  impulse  to  Christianity.  The 
pioneers  of  our  science  were  those  very  apostles  wdio 
were  commanded  ‘  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;*  and  their  true 
successors,  the  missionaries  of  the  w^hole  Christian 
(Jhurch.  Translations  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  or  of  tlie 
Bible  into  every  dialect  of  the  world,  form  even  now 
the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  comparative  philo¬ 
logist.  As  long  as  the  number  of  known  languages 
was  small,  the  idea  of  classification  hardly  suggested 
itself.  The  mind  must  be  bewildered  by  the  multi- 
idicity  of  facts  hefbre  it  has  recourse  to  revision.  As 
long  as  the  only  languages  studied  were  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Hebrew,  the  simple  division  into  sacred  and  pi*o- 
fane,  or  classical  and  oriental,  sufficed. 

Semitic  liangruag-es. 

But  when  theologians  extended  their  studies  to 
Arabic,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  a  step,  and  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  step,  was  made  towards  the  establishment  of 
a  class  or  family  of  languages.^  No  one  could  help 

^  UoniaiiB  i.  20.  Locke,  Ensay  concerning  Human  Understanding, 

iv.  10,  7. 

^  Hervas  (Caialogo,  i.  37)  meiitioiw  the  ftjllovviiig  works,  published 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  bearing  on  the  science  of  language; — iw- 
irodudio  in  Ohaldaicam  Lmgiiam,  Siriacam,  aique  Armenicam,  ci  decem 
alias  Liiiguas,  b.  Theseo  Ainbrosio,  Papitn,  1530,  4to.  Ee  Raiione  coni’ 
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seeing  that  these  languages  were  most  intimately 
related  to  each  other,  and  that  they  differed  from 
Greek  and  Latin  on  all  points  on  which  they  agreed 
among  themselves.  As  early  as  1606  we  find  Gui- 
cliard^  in  his  Harmonie  etynfiwlor/ique,  placing  Hebrew, 

muni  omnium  Liv guar wni  et  Litferarwm  a-TlicrxIoro  Bil)- 

liandro,  Tiguri,  1548,  4to.  It  contains  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  fourteen 
languages.  Bibliander  derives  Welsh  and.  Corni.sh  from  Greek,  Greek 
having  been  carried  there  from.  Marseilles,  through  Prance.  Ho  states 
that  Armenian  differs  little  from  Chaldee,  and  cites  Postel,  who  derived 
the  Turks  from  the  Armenians,  became  Turkish  was  spoken  in  Armenia. 
He  treats  the  Persians  as  descendants  of  Shorn,  and  connects  their  lan¬ 
guage  with  Syriac  and  Hebrew.  Servian  and  Georgian  are,  according 
to  him,  dialects  of  Greek. 

Other  works  on  language  published  during  the  sixteenth  century 
are: — Perion,  Dialogormn  cle  Lingum  OalUccB  Origine  (‘jus<im  cunt 
Grcecd  CognaUon.c,  lihri  q^iuduor^  Parisiis,  1554.  He  says  that  a.s  French 
is  not  mentioned  among  the  seventy-two  languages  wliicli  sprang  from 
the  tower  of  Babel,  it  must  be  derived  from  Greek.  Ho  quotes  Cii:sar 
(Be  JBello  GalUcOy  vi.  14)  to  prove  that  the  Hruids  spoke  Greek,  and 
then  derives  from  it  the  modern  Prencli  langu.age! 

The  works  of  Henri  Estienne  (1528-1598)  stand  on  a  much  soiimbir 
basis.  He  has  been  unjustly  .accused  of  having  derived  French  from 
Greek.  See  his  TraicU  de  la  Conform  ltd  du  Ijawjaije  f  ran  <;((  iti  arm  In 
greo,  about  1566.  It  contains  chiefly  synt.actical  and  grammatical 
remarks,  and  its  object  is  to  show  that  modes  of  expre.s.sioii  in  Greek, 
which  sound  anomalous  and  difficult,  can  bo  rendered  easy  by  a  eoin- 
parison  of  analogous  expri.‘.s.sions  In  French. 

The  Lord’s  prayer  was  published  in  1548  in  fourteen  languagcH,  by 
Bibliander;  in  1501  in  twenty-six  languages,  by  Itoecha  {^iHbllalkvca 
Apostolica  Vaticana,  h  fratre  Angelo  Roccha,  Romm,  1.591,  4U>.);  in 
1592  in  forty  languages,  by  Megiserus  (Specimen  XL  X/rngaarum  et  J)la- 
lectorum  ah  Hieromjmo  Megisero  d  dioerds  auctorihun  colleciariim  qulhm 
Oraiio  Dominica  est  expressa,  Francofurti,  1592);  in.  1598  in  lifty 
languages,  by  the  same  author  (Oraiio  Dominica  L  diverne  lingulff, 
cura  H.  Megiseri,  Francofurti,  1503,  8vo.). 

^  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  j>nbliHhi  d 
Trdsor  de  V Ilistoire  des  Langaes  de  cet  Univers,  par  Claiulo  Dnrcit, 
seconde  Edition,  Iverdon,  1619,  4to.  Ilorvas  says  that  Duret  repeats 
the  mistakes  of  Postel,  Bibliander,  and  other  writers  of  tlio  sixteentli 
century. 

Before  Duret  came  Estienne  Guichard,  JAIIarmonic  dlgntologigiKt 
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Chaldee,  and  Syriac  as  a  class  of  languages  ]>y  tlifiin- 
selves,  and  distinguishing  besides  between  the  Romance 
and  Teutonic  dialects. 

Hebrew  tbe  Primitive  ILangfriagre. 

What  prevented  however,  for  a  long  time,  the 
progress  of  the  science  of  language  was  ilie  i(i(.‘a  that 
Hebrew  was  the  primitive  language  of  mankind,  and 
that  therefore  all  languages  must  be  derived  from 
Hebrew.  The  fathers  of  the  Church  never  <‘X|a-('Sse*d 
any  doubt  on  this  point.  St.  Jerome,  in  of  his 
epistles  to  Damasusd  writes:  "The  wholo  of  anti¬ 
quity  (universa  antiquitas)  aflirms  that  Hebrew,  iu 
which  the  Old  Testament  is  written,  was  ihe  l^eginning 
of  all  h\nnan  speech.’  Orig(m,  in  his  elev<*nth  Homily 
on  the  book  of  Numbers,  ex])res.s(‘s  liis  ]udi<‘f  lliat  the 
Hebrew  language,  originally  given  tln'ougli  Adam,  n;- 
mained  in  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  tlm  chosen 


(les  Laiir/nes  h/hra'iqnCj  nhalthiiquc,  ai/Haqnc — rjn t^nr. 

Halienne,  c^ijitagnole  —  allcmande.j  Jlaincnde,  amjhUe,  &c.,  l‘nn«, 
1606. 

Hervas  only  knows  the  eocoml  edition,  RjiriM,  1618,  and  tliinkn  Urn 
first  was  publisliud  in  1608.  The  title  of  his  book  shows  tliafc  Chziriuird 
(listingmsbed  between  four  classes  of  laii’jjnaj'OH,  whielz  wo  sboubl  ji<»w 
call  the  Semitic,  th(3  Hellenic,  Italic,  and  Teutonic:  ho  ileriven,  however, 
Greek  from  Hebrew. 

I.  I.  ScalifjfiT,  iti  luB  JJhtiriha  de  .IJimquronun  fda^/nia  ((/pHurnfn 
variety  Pari.siis,  1610),  p.  110,  <listin;j;iunIu‘M  olc.veii  rlasKos:  Latin, 
Greek,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Hpirotic  or  Albanijin,  Tzitarie,  nuiij,jarian, 
Finnic,  Iriah,  Rritish  j;i  WalcH  and  Hrittany,  and  H;vk  ur  Gan- 
tabrian. 

^  ‘  Tnitium  oris  et  communis  <do<pni,  et  ho<;  oinno  <pic»d  loquimur. 
Hcbneam  cs.so  lin^aiam  (pia  vetus  Tiistamentnin  Hcriptuin  cat,  univerjia 
antiquitiiB  tradidit.’  In  anotlier  place  (J.saia,  cap.  7)  ho  writoH  Om¬ 
nium  enim  fere  lingimrnm  vcrlzia  utuntur  Hebriuif  Boo  also  Journal 
Adadque,  1850,  juillot,  p.  20. 

I.  L 
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portion  of  God,  not,  like  the  rest,  left  to  one  of  His 
angels.^ 

The  language  of  their  sacred  writings  is  by  many 
people  taken  either  for  the  most  ancient  languagii. 
or  for  the  natural  language  of  mankind.  With  tlie 
Brahmans  Sanskrit  is  the  language  of  the  gods,  and, 
even  with  the  Buddhists,  Pali  or  Magadhi,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Buddha  and  of  their  sacred  canon,  tlo* 
Tripi^aka,  a  language  as  clearly  derived  from  San¬ 
skrit  as  Italian  is  from  Latin,  is  considered  as  the  root 
of  all  languages.  The  Pali  grammarian  Katyayana 
says  :  ‘  There  is  a  language  whicli  is  the  root  (of  all 
languages) ;  men  and  Brahmans  spoke  it  at  tiic  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Kalpa,  who  never  be  fore  uttered  a 
human  accent,  and  oven  the  suj)erior  Buddha  spoku* 
it:  it  is  Magadhi.’^ 

^  'Mansit  lingua  per  Adam  priniitna  data,  nt  pntaniuH,  Tr<!lira^'i,  in 
ea  parte  homirium,  qiue  non  pans  alicujus  angcii,  sod  (pun  I-)(;i  [lortio 
permanait.’ 

*  See  Spence  Hardy,  Lq/enda  of  the  .UuddhkfH,  p.  fpi<)f,(;il  from 
Alwis,  Lectures  cm  .l>u(hlhism,\>.  .05.  'i'lui  fdllowiii'j;'  extract  is  fniiri  the 
Wiblianffa  Almiuhra ; — ‘J'arcnts  place  their  children  when  young  cither 
on  a  cot  or  a  chair,  and  speak  diilcrcnt  tliinjLj-^,  or  jicrfonu  dillerent 
actions.  Their  words  are  thus  distinctly  fixed  l>y  their  children  fon 
their  minds),  thinking  that  such  was  said  hy  him,  and  such  by  the  other; 
and  in  process  of  time  they  learn  the  entiru  language.  If  a  child,  horn 
of  a  Bamila  mother  and  an  Andhaka  faUun-,  should  hear  his  mother 
speak  first,  he  would  speak  the  Dainila  language. ;  hut  if  he  should  hear 
his  father  first,  he  would  speak  the  Andhaka.  If,  however,  ho  shouhl 
not  bear  either  of  them,  ho  wouhl  speak  the  Magadhi.  If,  again,  a  per¬ 
son  in  an  uninhabited  forest,  in  which  no  sjiocch  (is  heard),  shoidd 
intuitively  attempt  to  articulate  words,  ho  would  spisak  the  vitry 
Magadhi.  It  predominates  in  all  regions,  such  Jis  hell,  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  petta  ([ireta)  sphere,  the  human  world,  and  the  world  of 
the  devas  (gods).  The  remaining  eighteen  languages,  Kirfita,  Andhaka, 
Yonaka,  Bamila,  etc.  undergo  changes,  but  not  tlio  Magadhi,  which 
alone  is  stationary,  as  it  is  said  to  be  the  language  of  Brahman  and 
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When,  therefore,  the  first  attempts  at  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  languages  were  made,  the  problem,  as  it  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  scholars  such  as  Guichard  and  TIkj- 
massin,  was  this:  ‘As  Hebrew  is  undoubtedly  the 
mother  of  all  languages,  how  are  we  to  explain  tht‘ 
process  by  which  Hebrew  became  split  into  so  many 
dialects  ;  and  how  can  these  numerous  dialects,  such 
as  Greek  and  Latin,  Coptic,  Persian,  Turkish,  b(‘ 
traced  back  to  their  common  source,  the  Hebrew  ? 

It  is  astonishing  what  an  amount  of  rt^al  learning 
and  ingenuity  was  wasted  on  this  question  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  finds, 
perhaps,  but  one  parallel  in  the  laborious  calculations 
and  constructions  of  early  astronomers,  wlio  had  to 
account  for  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
always  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  earth  must 
be  the  fixed  centre  of  our  jdanetary  system.  Put. 
although  we  know  now  that  the  lal)ours  of  such 
scholars  as  Thomassin  wore  and  could  nut  be  othei*- 
wisc  than  fruitless,  it  would  be  a  most  <liseou raging 
view  to  take  of  the  progress  of  the  liunum  race,  wort‘ 
we  to  look  upon  the  exertions  of  emiricait  men  in  foi*- 
mer  ages,  though  they  may  have  been  in  a  wu'ong 
direction,  as  mere  vanity  and  vexation  of  sjdrit.  \Vc 
must  not  forget  that  tlic  very  iaet  of  the.  iailure  of 
such  men  coiitrihuted  powerfully  to  a  gema-al  e.on- 
viction  tliat  there  must  be  something  wrong  in  tin* 
problem  itself,  till  at  last  a  ladder  giuduB  inverfial 
the  pi*oblcm  and  ther<d>y  solvc<i  it.  When  books  after 

Aryafi.  lilven  Buddha,  wlio  mitdcr<4  liinTopj^aka  words  into  doctrinen, 
did  80  by  means  of  tlio  vory  Mugadhl,  and  why?  Because,  by  doing  H<i, 
it  was  easy  to  acejuire  tlieir  true  Higniftcatlon.* 
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books  bad  been  written  to  show  how  Greek  and  Latin 
and  all  other  languages  were  derived  from  Hebrew,^ 
and  when  not  one  single  system  proved  satisfactory, 
people  asked  at  last — '  Why  then  shmild  all  language's 
be  derived  from  Hebrew?’ — and  this  v'ci'y  question 
solved  the  problem.  It  miglit  liavc  been  natural  for 
theologians  in  the  fourtli  and  fifth  cu'iituTir'S.  many  of 
whom  knew  neither  Hebrew  nor  any  laiigaiago  oxcf'pt 
their  own,  to  take  it  for  gi'anted  that  He]>r(tw  was  the 
source  of  all  languages;  but  there  is  ru-itlu'r  in  the 
Old  nor  the  New  Testament  a  single  woi'd  to  nc'cessi- 
tate  this  view.  Of  the  language  of  Adam  wo  know 
nothing;  but  if  theologians  hohl  thatHe}>rcw  was  one 
of  the  languages  tliat  sprang  from  the  confusion  of 
tongues  at  Babel,  it  could  not  well  have  Ixuui  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Adam,  or  of  tlui  ■whol(3  earth,  ‘  when  the  wliole 
earth  w^as  still  of  one  spcjcclu’^ 

Although,  thorei’ore,  a  C('rtain  advance  was  mad(j 
towards  a  classification  of  languag(‘s  by  tluj  S{uuiti<3 
scholars  of  the  scjvauitcKintli  century,  yet  this  partial 
advance  becamcj  in  other  n'Spe.cts  an  iiupedinient. 
The  purely  scien tide  interest  in  arrangin;g  lauguagrs 
according  to  their  characteristic  b ‘at u res  was  lostvsight 

^  Guictard  went  ho  far  as  to  maintain  tiiat,  a.H  ncbnnv  was  written 
from  right  to  left,  an<l  Greek  from  left  to  right,  Gr«-<;k  wonln  might  be? 
traced  back  to  Hebrew  by  being  Hiinply  read  from  right  to  loft, 

^  Among  the  diirerent  HyHtcmiH  of  Rabbinical  ex(*gt?.siH,  there  in  om* 
according  to  which  every  letter  in  Hebrew  i»  reduced  to  its  nnmerieal 
value,  and  the  word  is  explained  by  anotlurr  of  tiie  Banui  <iuantity;  thuH, 
from  the  passage,  ‘And  all  tbo  inliabitnntH  of  the  ourtli  \v<*ro  of  turn  lan¬ 
guage’  (Genesis  xi.  1),  is  deduced  that  they  all  Hpoko  liehrew,  being 
changed  for  its  synonym  and  (6  +  100  h  4  f  ;500<^.  400;  in 

substituted  for  its  equivalent  (1+ 8  +  400««40U).  C’o/ich’M,  mL 

Ginaburg,  p.  31.  Cf.  Quatrembro,  p.  133. 
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of,  and  erroneous  ideas  -were  propagated,  the  influence 
of  which  has  even  now  not  quite  subsided. 

Xeibniz. 

The  first  who  really  conquered  the  prejudice  that 
Hebrew  was  the  source  of  all  language  was  Leibniz J 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Newton.  ‘  There  is  as 
much  reason/  he  said,  ‘for  suj)posing  Hebrew'  to  Jiave 
been  the  primitive  language  of  niaiikind,  as  there  is 
for  adopting  the  view  of  Goropius,  wdio  puLlislied  a 
work  at  Antwerp,  in  1580,  to  prove  that  Dutch  was 
the  laiDguage  spoken  in  Paradise."^  In  a  L-tler  to 

^  As  I  liavo  repcatodly  been  taken  to  task  for  writ! hnhniz 
a  I  may  state  in  self-<lefonc(:  tliat  f  did  ho,  neifdior  from 
nor  from  ignorance,  nor  from  aflectation,  with  all  of  wtieli  I  have?  bi  i  u 
charged,  but  fertile  aiinplc  reason  that  Luhniz  himstdt  nnrr^  ritber  in 
his  printed  works  or  in  bis  letters,  sjM.dt  bis  name  L  I  bn  if  z.  See  fh' 
Wcrlcevon  Lcihniz^  e;!.  Oniio  KIopj>,  jran«>v<‘r,  Ihbl,  vol.  j.  p.  x\iv. 

^  Jlermathnna  Joruinis  (iorofdi  lUicaiii:  AntMei])iio,  Urijints 

Antv(:rpian(/i,  iritll).  Aiidrd  Kraripo,  in  his  work  on  th'^  <d 

Piiradbo,  maintains  tliat  (lod  sprdee  to  Adam  in  Swedigb,  Adam  an--.\venMl 
in  Danish,  and  the  Rerpent  spoke  to  Jtlvo  iu  French. 

Chardin  relates  that  the  .Persians  believe  three  languages  to  have  been 
spoken  in  Paradise  ;  Arabic  by  the  Soipeiit,  Persian  by  Adam  and  Kvo, 
and  Turkish  by  Gabriel. 

J.  B.  lilrro,  in  his  M  Mando  primitico,  Madrid,  1834,  claims  bank  as 
the  language  M[)okeii  by  Adam. 

A  curious  discussion  took  jdaeo  about  two  hundred  yiairs  ago  in  tl»«; 
Metropolitan  cliajttcr  of  I’ainpehiiia.  The  dtHUsiun,  as  entered  in  lije 
minutes  of  the  cliai)tor,  is  as  followH : — 1.  Was  Basic  the  priiaifive 
language  of  mankindV  The  learned  members  cunfeSM  that,  iu  npife  uf 
their  strong  couvietion  on  tlio  Kubjeefc,  they  dare  m.t  give  an  affirmative 
answer.  2.  Was  Bask  the  only  lauguago  Hpi>kim  }>y  Adam  and  Mvo  in 
Xkiradise  i  On  this  point  the  cliaptor  declati^H  tliat  no  dnubtiuin  oxiwt  in 
their  niiuds,  and  that  Mt  is  impossibb^  to  bring  furwartl  any  iiurioUK  i»r 
rational  objection.*  See  IIennei|uin,  JCxsfii  sur  I! Anulo^ic  di  t  ; 

Bordeaux,  1838,  p.  GO. 

I  feel  bound  to  add  a  note  from  M.  BiiubS’M  Ktmlvg  nar  VOritjiu* 
dc8  lia^qucSy  Paris,  1850,  p.  533: — *  I^csi  archives  civij««  ct  rtbigieiinen 
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Tenzel,  Leibniz  writes: — 'To  call  Hebrew  the  pri¬ 
mitive  language,  is  like  calling  branches  of  a  tree 
primitive  branches,  or  like  imagining  that  in  some 
country  hewn  trunks  could  grow  instead  of  trees. 
Such  ideas  may  be  conceived,  but  they  do  not  agree 
wdth  the  laws  of  nature,  and  with  the  harmony  of 
the  universe,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  Divine 
Wisdom.'^ 


Iieibniz  collects  materials. 

But  Leibniz  did  more  than  remove  this  one  great 
stumbling-blociv  from  the  threshold  of  the  science  of 
language.  lie  was  the  first  to  apply  tlie  principle 
of  sound  inductive  rea^soning  to  a  subject  which 
]  before  him  liad  only  l)(;en  treated  at  random.  He 
pointed  out  tlio  necessity  of  collecting,  iirst  of  all,  as 
large  a  number  of  facts  as  possible.^  lie  appealed 
to  miHsionarios,  trav(jlI(Ts,  ambassadoi's,  princes,  and 
emperors,  to  help  him  in  a  work  wdiicli  ho  had  so 
much  at  heart.  The  Jesuits  in  China  liad  to  •work 

do  Psuiipclnno  out  etc  explori^^s  nilnutionsenietit  par  don  Havaiil.s  (.i-Im 
<pio  (dirilj.'iy,  ](3  P.  do  yan;^uaH  y  Miranda,  <‘t.o.  ;  ol.  pas  nn  no 

cfmfirme,  qno  je  lo  diro  do  M.  7{onno({uin.  .)\ai  fait  moi-inonio, 

(it  j’ai  fait  fain;,  swr  oo  point,  <l(;.s  roclna'ohcs  doni<;iirM*os  nans  rosidtat.' 

'■  Guhrauev’tt  Lifa  of  Lri^niiz,  vol.  ii.  p.  l‘2(t 

*  i  Jnhraner,  vol.  ii.  p.  127-  In  Iiin  Diuxorfafion  on  ihe  Ori/^in  of 
Nations,  1710,  J^oilnnz  sayn : — 'Tho  niudy  of  larijLj^iiau^os  must  not  bo 
conductod  ancordinj;,''  to  any  4)th(.‘r  princi{)l<;s  but  thost;  of  the  exact 
scicnecH.  Why  begin  with  the  unknown  insUwl  of  the  known  ?  It 
stands  to  reason  that  wo  ought  to  begin  with  sUidying  the  modern  lan¬ 
guages  which  are  within  our  rcatdi,  in  order  to  oumpanj  them  with  oini 
aiKjtbcr,  to  (liHcovcr  tlndr  (lidcrcJiccH  ainl  ailinitios,  aud  tlion  to  proc(‘cd 
to  tlioso  wln<!h  have  prcc«‘ded  thorn  in  formor  ages,  in  order  to  sliow 
tlioir  filiation  aud  thoir  origin,  and  then  to  asevind  step  by  st(q)  to  tins 
most  ancient  tungiuis,  the  analybia  of  which  must  load  ua  to  the  only 
trustwortliy  conclusiona.^ 
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for  him.  Witseri,^  the  traveller,  sent  him  a  most 
precious  present,  a  translation  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
into  the  jargon  of  the  Hottentots.  'My  friend,’ 
writes  Leibniz  in  thanking  him, '  remember,  I  implore 
3^ou,  and  remind  your  Muscovite  friends,  to  make  re¬ 
searches  in  order  to  procure  specimens  of  the  Sc3d)hian 
languages,  the  Samoyedes,  Siberians,  Bashkirs,  Kal- 
muks,  Tungusians,  and  others.’ 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  Peter  the  Great. 
Leibniz  wrote  to  him  the  following  letter,  dated  Vienna, 
October  the  26th,  1713: — 

‘I  have  suggested  that  the  numerous  languages, 
hitherto  almost  entirely  unknown  and  unstudied, 
which  are  current  in  the  empire  of  Your  Majijsty 
and  on  its  frontiers,  should  bo  reduced  to  writing ; 
also  that  dictionaries,  or  at  least  small  voc*abula.ri<js, 
should  be  collected,  and  translations  be  jjrocured  in 
such  languages  of  the  Ten  Gommandments,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  tlie  Apostolic  Symbolum,  and  otlior  parts  of 
the  Catechism,  ut  orani^  lingua  laudet  IhmnnvM. 
This  would  increase  the  glory  of  Your  Majesty,  who 
reigns  over  so  many  nations,  and  is  bo  anxious  to 
improve  them;  and  it  would,  likewise,  by  7rH‘a.nH  of 
a  comparison  of  languages,  enaldo  us  to  dis(‘over  the 
origin  of  those  nations  who  from  Scythia,  which  is 
subject  to  Your  Mnjrnsty,  advanced  itiio  other  eountri<‘s. 
But  principal!}^  it  w<mld  ludp  to  plant  (dirLstianity 
among  the  nations  speaking  those  dialects,  and  I  have, 


^  Nicolacs  Witsrm,  Bur^omaHtui’ of  Aiuntwlam,  travolloci  in 
166G-1()72  ;  puhliHluxl  liis  travciB  in  1677,  dcGuraicd  to  Potor  tho  Great. 
Socond  edition,  1705.  It  contains  many  collections  of  wordH. 
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therefore,  addressed  the  MostEev.  Metropolitan  on  the 
same  subject.’  ^ 

Leibniz  drew  up  a  list  of  the  most  simple  and 
necessary  terms  which  should  be  selected  for  com¬ 
parison  in  various  languages.  At  home,  while 
engaged  in  historical  researches,  he  collected  what¬ 
ever  could  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  German 
language,  and  he  encouraged  others,  such  as  Eccard, 
to  do  the  same.  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of 
dialects,  and  even  of  provincial  and  local  terms,  for 
elucidating  the  etymological  structure  of  languages.^ 
Leibniz  never  undertook  a  systematic  classification 
of  the  whole  realm  of  language,  nor  was  he  successful 
in  classing  the  dialects  with  which  he  had  become 
acquainted.  He  distinguished  between  a  Japhetic 
and  Aramaic  class,  the  former  occupying  the  north, 
the  latter  the  south,  of  the  continent  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  He  believed  in  a  common  origin  of  lan¬ 
guages,  and  in  a  migration  of  the  human  race  from 
east  to  west.  But  he  failed  to  distinguish  the  exact 
degrees  of  relationship  in  which  languages  stand  to 
each  other,  and  he  mixed  up  some  of  the  Turanian 
dialects,  such  as  Finnish  and  Tataric,  with  the 
Japhetic  family  of  speech.  If  Leibniz  liad  found 
time  to  work  out  all  the  plans  which  his  fertile  and 
comprehensive  genius  conceived,  or  if  he  liad  been 

^  Catherinens  der  Grossen  Verdienste  um  die  rergleicheiide  F^praeh'- 
Jcrnide,  vonF.  Adelung:  Petersburg,  1815.  Anotbor  letter  of  his  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor,  Baron  Scbatfiroff,  is  dated  Pirinout,  .Tune  ‘22,  1716. 

®  Collectanea  Biymologicaj  ii.  255.  sine  discriruinej  Diale<** 

torum  corrogari  Germanicas  voces.  Puto  quaadain  originen  ox  aiip*-- 
rioribus  Dialectis  melius  apparituras;  ut  ex  Ullilto  Poiitogothioi«» 
Otfridi  Francibcis.’ 
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understood  and  supported  by  conteiiiporar}'  scliolars. 
the  science  of  language,  as  one  of  the  inductive 
sciences,  might  have  been  established  a  century 
earlier.  But  a  man  like  Leibniz,  who  was  equally 
distinguished  as  a  scholar,  a  theologian,  a  lawyer, 
an  historian,  and  a  mathematician,  could  only  throw 
out  hints  as  to  how  language  ought  to  be  studied. 
Leibniz  was  not  only  the  discoverer  of  the  diSer- 
ential  calculus.  He  was  one  of  tlie  first  to  wuitcli 
the  geological  stratification  of  the  eartli.  Ho  was 
engaged  in  constructing  a  calculating  inaclnnc,  the 
idea  of  which  lie  first  conceived  as  a  boy.  H(3  di’ow 
up  an  elaborate  plan  of  an  expedition  to  Lgypt, 
which  he  suinnitted  to  Louis  XIV.  in  order  to 
avert  liis  attojition  from  the  frontifu’s  of  Germany. 
The  same  man  was  engaged  in  a  lung  correspondence 
with  Bossuot  to  bring  about  a  rocon(*iliation  betwecui 
Protestants  and  Romanists ;  and  ]io  (‘inh^avoured,  in 
his  Tlieodicte  and  other  works,  to  deiVmd  the  cause 
of  truth  and  religion  against  the  inroads  of  tiio 
materialistic  philosophy  of  England  and  France. 
It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  the  discoveries  of 
Leibniz  produced  but  little  eflect,  and  that  most 
of  them  had  to  bo  made  again.  Tliis  is  not  the  case, 
however,  with  regard  to  tlie  science  of  language. 
The  new  interest  in  languages,  which  Leibniz  hatl 
called  into  life,  did  not  die  again.  After  it  had  oncii 
l)Cen  recognised  as  a  desideratum  to  bring  together  a 
complete  Ilerharium  of  the  languages  of  mankind, 
missionaries  and  travellers  felt  it  their  duty  to  collect 
lists  of  words  and  draw  up  grammars  wherever  they 
came  in  contact  with  a  now  race.  The  two  great 
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works  in  whicli,  at  the  beginning  of  our  century, 
the  results  of  these  researches  were  summed  up — 
I  mean  the  Gatalofjue  of  Languages  by  Hervas,  and 
the  Mithridates  of  Adelung— can  both  be  traced  back 
directly  to  the  influence  of  Leibniz.  As  to  Hervas, 
he  had  read  Leibniz  carefully,  and  tliough  he  diflfers 
from  him  on  some  points,  he  fully  acknowledges 
Ins  merits  in  promoting  a  trul}^  philosophical  study  of 
languages.  Of  Adelung  s  MiilrvklAitcs  and  liis  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Leibniz  we  shall  have  to  speak  presently. 

Hervas  lived  from  1735  to  1800.  He  was  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  and  a  Jesuit  by  profession. 
While  working  as  a  missionary  among  the  polyglot- 
tous  tribes  of  America,  his  attention  was  drawn  to 
a  systematic  study  of  languages.  After  his  return, 
he  lived  chiefly  at  Rome  in  the  midst  of  tlio  numerous 
Jesuit  missionaries  who  had  at  that  time  been  recalled 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  who,  by  their  com¬ 
munications  on  the  dialects  of  the  tribes  among  whom 
the}^  had  been  labouring,  assisted  him  greatly  in  his 
researches. 

Most  of  his  works  were  written  in  Italian,  and 
were  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish.  Wc  cannot 
enter  into  the  general  scope  of  his  literary  labours, 
which  are  of  the  most  coraprohensive  character.  Tl)cy 
were  intended  to  form  a  kind  of  Kosmos,  for  which  he 
chose  the  title  of  Idea  del  Universo.  What  is  of  interest 
to  us  is  that  porti(jn  which  treats  of  man  and  languagi’i 
as  part  of  the  universe;  and  here,  again,  chicdly  his 
Caf/ilogue  of  Languages,  in  six  volumes,  published  in 
Spanish  in  the  y(.‘ar  1 800. 

If  we  compare  the  work  of  Hervas  with  a  similar 
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work  which  excited  much  attention  towards  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  and  is  even  now  more  widely 
known  than  that  of  Hervas,  I  mean  Court  do  Gehelin’s 
Monde  we  shall  see  at  once  how  far 

superior  the  Spanish  Jesuit  is  to  the  French  philo¬ 
sopher.  Gehelin  treats  Persian,  Armenian,  Malay,  and 
Coptic  as  dialects  of  Hebrew ;  he  speaks  of  Bask  as  a 
dialect  of  Celtic,  and  he  tries  to  discover  Hebrew, 
Greek,  English,  and  French  words  in  the  idioms  of 
America.  Hervas,  on  the  contrary,  though  emljracing 
in  his  catalogue  five  times  the  number  of  languagcjs 
that  were  known  to  Gebclin,  is  most  careful  }iot  to 
allow  himself  to  ho  carried  aw^ay  by  theories  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  ovidonco  before  him.  It  is  easy  now  to 
point  out  mistakes  and  inaccuracies  in  Hervas,  but 
I  think  that  tl lose  who  have  blamed  him  most  are  those 
who  ought  most  to  have  acknowledgcMl  their  obligations 
to  him.  To  liave  collected  spociimms  and  notices  of 
more  than  three  liundred  languages  is  no  small  matter. 
But  Hervas  did  more.  Ho  himself  composed  grammars 
of  more  than  forty  languages.^  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  point  out  that  the  true  affinity  of  languages  must  be 
determined  chiefly  by  grammatical  evidcuice,  not  liy 
mere  similarity  of  words.*^  Ho  proved,  by  a  coinpara- 

^  Monde  pHmilif  (tnalynd  et  com/uu'd  avoc  la  mondo  modenie.  TariH, 
1773. 

^  Cutaloffo^  i.  63. 

*  ^  !Ma8  clolieu  coTiRiiUar  gramatioas  para  conocer  hu  caractor  pr<>- 
prio  por  nietlio  do  hii  artificio  griunatinal/ — Catahtyo,  i.  65.  ’’I’hn  Kanni 
principle  waa  by  Lord  Monlxxblo,  ai>out  17^5,  in  liin  Antient 

M('A(tj)7i'2isicSf  vol.  iv.  ]>,  320 ;  *  ATy  last  obfKirvatiou  in,  tbat,4i«  the  art  of 
a  language  is  less  arbitrary  and  more  dot<rruiiri<*<l  by  rule  than  either  the 
rtound  or  sense  of  wor<lH,  it  in  one  of  the  princijval  UiingH  by  wliich  the 
connection  of  languagon  with  ono  anotlior  is  to  bo  diHcovcrod.  Atjd, 
therefore,  when  we  find  that  two  languages  practise  these  great  arts  of 
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tive  list  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  that  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac.  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  and  Amharic  are  all 
but  dialects  of  one  original  language,  and  constitute 
one  family  of  speech,  the  Semitic.^  He  scouted  the 
idea  of  deriving  all  the  languages  of  mankind  from 
Hebrew.  Ho  had  perceived  clear  traces  of  affinity 
between  Chinese  and  Indo-Chinese  dialects  ;  also 
between  Hungarian,  Lapponian,  and  Finnish,  three 
dialects  now  classed  as  members  of  the  Turanian 
family.^  He  had  proved  that  Bask  was  not,  as  was 
commonly  supposed,  a  Celtic  dialect,  but  an  indepen¬ 
dent  language,  spoken  by  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Spain,  as  proved  by  the  names  of  the  Spanish  moun¬ 
tains  and  rivers.^  Nay,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
discoveries  in  the  history  of  the  science  of  language, 
the  establishment  of  the  Malay  and  Polynesian  family 
of  speech,  extending  from  the  island  of  Madagas¬ 
car  east  of  Africa,  over  208  degrees  of  longitude,  to 
the  Easter  Islands  west  of  America,*^  was  made  by 


language, — derivation,  composition,  and  flexion, — in  the  same  way,  we 
may  conclude,  I  think,  with  great  certainty,  that  the  one  language  is. 
the  original  of  the  other,  or  that  they  are  both  dialects  of  tlze  same 
language.’ 

^  Catalogo,  ii.  468. 

^  Ihid,  i.  49.  Wit.sen,  too,  in  a  letter  to  Leibniz,  dated  mai  22,  1698, 
alludes  to  the  affinity  between  the  Tataric  and  Mongolic  language?. 
‘  On  m’a  dit  que  ces  deux  langues  (la  languo  moegale  et  tartare)  sont 
diffdrentes  b.  peu  comme  i’AUemand  Test  du  Elamand,  et  qu’il  est 
de  m4me  des  Kalinucs  et  Moegals.’ — Collectanea  Etymologica,  ii.  p.  363. 

®  Leibniz  held  the  same  opinion  (see  Hervas,  Catalogo,  i.  50),  though 
he  considered  the  Celts  in  Spain  as  descendants  of  the  Iberians. 

*  Caialogo,  i.  30.  ^Verd,  que  la  lengua  llamada  malaya,  la  qual  sc 
habla  en  la  peninsula  de  Malaca,  es  matriz  de  innumerables  dialectos  d(^ 
iiaciones  islchas,  que  desde  dicha  peninsula  se  extienden  por  mas  dc 
doBciento.s  grades  de  longitud  en  los  mares  Oriental  y  Pacifico.’ 

Ibid.  ii.  10.  ‘  De  esta  peninsula  de  Malaca  haii  salido  enjambres  de  po- 
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Hervas  long  before  it  was  Tvorked  out  and  aniiouneud 
to  the  world  by  Humboldt. 

Hervas  was  likewise  aware  of  the  great  graininatieal 
similarity  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek,  but  the  imper¬ 
fect  information  which  ho  received  from  his  friend,  the 
Carmelite  missionary  Fra  Paolino  da  S.  I^artolommeo. 
the  author  of  the  first  Sanskrit  grammar,  published  at 
Rome  in  1790,  prevented  him  from  seeing  tlu;  full  mfvm- 
ing  of  this  grammatical  similarity.  How  near  Ilervas 
was  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth  ma}’  be  seen  from  his 
comparing  such  words  as  T/zcos,  God.  in  Greek,  witli 
Deva,  God,  in  Sanskrit.  He  identifuMi  the  Gn-ek 
auxiliary  verb  eis,  edi^  I  am,  thou  art,  he  l.s, 

with  the  Sanskrit  asrni,  asi,  asti.  He  oven  poinh'd 
out  that  the  terminations  of  the  thrcfi  g(‘nd(U's  ^  in 
Greek,  os,  e,  on^  are  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit,  as,  n, 
am.^  But  believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  Gre<.‘ks  deri  ved 
their  philosophy  and  inj'thology  from  India,  hti  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  had  likowiso  borrowed  from  the 


hlttdoros  (lolasislas  del  mar  Indiano  y  I’aolfico,  en  las  qutN  ntinqiio  panu’o 
haber  otra  iiacion,  quo  os  do  nogros,  la  malayti  oh  jLjonirnvlmontf?  la  ina» 
dominaute  y  oxtoiidida.  I»a  malaya  ko  habla  en  dicha  jMudiiW'ila, 

continonto  del  Ahia,  on  las  ialas  Maldivxus,  on  la  do  Mada'-^asoar  .  porterH*- 
ciento  al  Africa),  on  las  do  Honda,  on  Ian  Molucas,  on  la.K  KilijjinuH,  <  n 
las  del  archijiichigo  do  Han  Lazan%  y  on  irmchi.siniaH  dol  rnar  d<d  Stir 
desdo  (licho  arclniiidla^o  luisla  islas,  <{uo  pornu  poca  <list.ancia  d<'  Aindrioa 
ao  creian  poblxidaa  por  mnerioanos,  J^a  isla  <!«  Mjulaj^aKoar  ho  jana;  ru  (JO 
gnidoH  do  loiigitud,  y  il  los  ‘it>8  h‘  pono  Ixi  iala  do  J‘a-<jaii  d  <1«;  Davis,  oxn 
la  quo  H*:  habla  otro  dialcclo  malayo ;  por  h>  quo  la  extuuHiou  do  Ioh  dia- 
lectoH  ni.alayoB  es  do  208  gradoH  do  lo>»gil.u<l.' 

^  CalatoyOj  ii.  184. 

*  lhi(l.  ii.  135.  From  what  T  had  sa'sl  Ijoforo  of  CtiirhartL  Sraliyer, 
IVUaen,  LcihniZf  and  <»thcrK,  it.  is  (piito  clear  that  I  <li<l  m»t  conMidor 
Hervas  as  thtj  tirst  discoverer  of  thoso  lingniKtic  thcorioH.  I  only  wi«h*i<l 
to  point  out  his  real  intirilH,  which  other  liistoriann  had  overlooked.  Ho© 
Bciifey,  Gesckichlt  der  iS^rachwUsemchaftf  p.  270. 
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Hindus  some  of  their  words,  and  even  the  art  ol  dis¬ 
tinguishing  the  gender  of  words. 

Adelnugr* 

The  second  work  which  represents  the  science  of 
language  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  whicli 
is,  to  a  still  greater  extent,  the  result  of  the  impulse 
which  Leibniz  had  given,  is  the  Miiliridatca  of  Ade- 
lungd  Adeliing’s  work  depends  partly  on  Ilervas, 
partly  on  the  collections  of  words  wliich  had  been 
made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Russian  government. 
Now  these  collections  are  clearly  due  to  Leibniz. 
Although  Peter  the  Great  had  no  time  or  taste  for 
philological  studies,  the  govcrnirient  kept  th(‘  idea  of 
collecting  all  the  languages  of  the  Russia,! i  empire 
steadily  in  view.^  Still  greater  luck  was  in  ston^ 
for  the  science  of  language.  Having  Ijceii  patronised 
by  Caesar  at  Romo,  it  found  a  still  nioiXi  devotcfl 
patroness  in  the  great  Cesariiia  of  tlie  Nortli,  ( ViLhariiui 
the  Great  (1762-1796).  lOven  as  GraJid-ducliess, 
Catharine  was  engrossed  with  tlm  id(‘a  of  a  Universal 
Dictionary,  on  the  plan  Hugg(‘st(^<l  by  Udhniz.  She 
encouraged  the  chaplain  at  tlui  Britisli  RaeXory  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Dumaresq,  to  under¬ 
take  the  work,  and  he  is  said  to  have  published,  at 

1  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1806.  llo  died  before  the  secfuel 
volume  was  published,  which  was  brouglit  out  by  Vater  in  1500.  '.rije 
third  and  fourth  voliiinoH  followed  in  1516  and  1817,  edited  by  Vater 
and  the  younger  Adelimg. 

Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Strahlonborg’s  work  on  the  Nor/h 
and  East  of  Europe  and  Ada,  1780,  with  tabula  polyglotta,  &c. ;  in 
Messerschmidt’s  Travels  in  Siberia,  from  1729-1780;  in  ItarhnnMHter, 
Idea  et  desideria  de  coUigendis  limjaartim  s^pcciininlhm^  Petropoli,  1778  ; 
in  Guldenstiidt’s  Travels  in  the  Caucasus,  &c. 
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her  desire,  a  Co'm parative  Yocahulary  oj  Eadem  Laif- 
(juages,  in  quarto;  a  work,  however,  which,  if  ever 
published,  is  now  completely  lost.  Tlio  reputed 
author  died  in  London  in  1805,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-four.  Wlicn  Catharine  earne  to  the  throne, 
her  plans  of  conquest  hardly  al>sorbed  more  of  her 
time  than  her  philological  studies ;  and  she  once 
shut  iierself  up  nearly  a  year,  devoting  all  her  time 
to  the  compilation  of  her  C(unparativc  Dict’njnary. 
A  letter  of  hers  to  Zimniennann,  dated  tlie  Oih  of 
Ma}^  1785,  may  interest  some  of  my  readers: — 


'Your  letter,’  slie  writ(‘s.  'has  drawn  me  from  tlje 
solitude  in  which  I  ha<l  shut  myself  up  for  luujrly 
nine  months,  and  fi’oin  wliich  I  found  it  lianl  to  stir. 
You  will  not  gue.ss  what  I  liav(i  Ixmui  ahout.  I  will 
tdl  you,  for  such  things  do  not  ha2>pcn  every  <lay. 
I  liav(i  been  making  a  list  of  from  two  to  thrcM' 
liundrcd  radical  words  of  the  llussian  hinguag(‘,  and 
I  liaV(^  had  them  translated  intr>  ns  many  languages 
and  jargons  as  I  could  find.  Th(*lr  numlMU*  <‘Xce<*<lH 
already  the  second  hundred,  livery  day  I  took  om^ 
of  th(NS('.  words  and  wrote  it  out  in.  all  the  languages 
wliich  I  could  collect.  This  has  taught  me  that  the 
Celtic  is  like  the  Ostiakian:  that  what  means  sky  in 
one  language  moans  cloiul,  fog.  vault,  in  otlnu's  ;  that 
the  word  God  in  certain  diahuds  niearis  Good,  th<i 
Highest,  in  others,  sun  or  fire.  [As  far  as  this  her 
letter  is  writtiui  in  French;  tluui  ibllows  a  lino  of 
Gorman.]  I  bccatno  tired  of  my  liohhy,  after  I  had 
read  your  book  on  Solitude.  [Tluui  again  in  French.] 
But  as  I  should  have  been  sorry  to  throw  such  a  mass 
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of  paper  in  tlie  fire, — ^besides,  the  room,  six  fathoms 
in  length,  which  I  use  as  a  boudoir  in  my  hermitage, 
was  pretty  well  warmed, — I  asked  Professor  Pallas  to 
come  to  me,  and  after  making  an  honest  confession 
of  my  sin,  we  agreed  to  publish  these  collections,  and 
thus  make  them  useful  to  those  who  like  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  forsaken  toys  of  others.  We 
are  only  waiting  for  some  more  dialects  of  Eastern 
Siberia.  Whether  the  world  at  large  will  or  will 
not  see  in  this  work  bright  ideas  of  different  kinds, 
must  depend  on  the  disposition  of  their  minds,  and 
does  not  concern  me  in  the  least.’ 

If  an  empress  rides  a  hobby,  there  are  many  ready 
to  help  her.  Not  only  were  all  llussian  ambassadors 
instructed  to  collect  materials  ;  not  only  did  German 
professors^  supply  grammars  and  dictionaries,  but 
Washington  himself,  in  order  to  please  the  empress, 
sent  her  list  of  words  to  all  governors  and  generals 
of  the  United  States,  enjoining  them  to  supply  the 
equivalents  from  the  American  dialects.  The  first 
volume  of  the  Imperial  Dicti(mary  -  appeared  in 
1787,  containing  a  list  of  285  words  translated  into 

^  The  empress  wrote  to  Nicolai  at  Berlin  to  ask  him  to  draw  up  a 
catalogue  of  grammars  and  dictionaries.  The  work  was  sent  to  her  in 
manuscript  from  Berlin,  in  1785. 

*  Glossarimn  cowj^araUruin  Jjhu/narum  toiius  Orhis,  Petorsljurg, 
1787.  A  second  edition,  in  which  the  words  arc  arranged  alphah(!tically, 
appeared  in  1700-91,  in  4  vols.,  edited  by  Jankiowitsch  do  Miriowo. 
It  contains  279  (272)  languages,  5.  c.  171  for  Asia,  55  for  jilni*o})L*,  80  for 
Africa,  and  23  for  America.  According  to  Adelung,  as  quoic'd  by  Pott, 
Un^leidiluit,  p.  230,  it  coiitaiiiK  277  languages,  185  for  A. sin,  52  for 
Europe,  28  for  Africa,  1.5  for  America.  This  would  make  280.  The  first 
edition  is  a  very  scarce  book. 
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iifty-onc  European  and  one  hundred  and  forty-nine 
Asiatic  languages.  Tliough  full  credit  should  be 
given  to  the  empress  for  this  remarkable  undertaking, 
it  is  but  fair  to  remember  that  it  was  the  philosopher 
who,  nearly  a  hundi'ed  years  before,  sowed  the  seed 
that  fell  into  good  ground. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  DISOOVESY  OP  SANS  Kit  IT. 


Imperfect  Classification. 

AS  collections,  the  works  of  Hervas,  of  the  Empress 
Catharine,  and  of  Adelung  were  highly  import¬ 
ant  ;  though  such  is  the  progress  made  in  the  science 
of  language  during  the  last  fifty  years,  that  few  people 
would  now  consult  them.  The  principle  of  classiiica- 
tion  which  is  followed  in  these  works  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  called  scientific.  languages  are  arranged  geo¬ 
graphically,  as  the  languages  of  Europe,  Asia,  Airi(.*a„ 
America,  and  Polynesia,  though,  at  the  same  tinu^ 
natural  affinities  are  admitted  wliich  would  unite 
dialects  spoken  at  a  distance  of  degrees,  liaii- 
guages  seemed  to  float  about  like  isLinds  <.)n  ocean 
of  human  speech;  they  did  not  shoot  togetlKS*  to  form 
themselves  into  larger  continents.  TJiis  is  a  most 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  evf‘ry  scneice,  an<l  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  happy  accident,  which,  like  an 
electric  spark,  caused  the  floating  (denuintR  to  crysta.!- 
lise  into  regular  forms,  it  is  m(>i‘e  than  dou})trul 
whether  the  long  list  of  languages  and  diah^cts, 
enumerated  and  described  in  the  works  of  Hor va.s 
and  Adelung,  could  long  have  sustained  the  inten^st. 
of  the  student  of  languages.  This  ch'ctric  spark  was 
the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  the  ancient  language  of  tlu; 
Hindus. 
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Tile  Xiangfciagre  of  India. 

The  history  of  the  language  and  the  dialects  of  India 
is  by  no  means  so  simple  and  clear  as  was  foraieiiy 
supposed.  The  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  compli¬ 
cated  it  becomes.  It  begins  with  the  Sanskrit  of  the 
Vedas,  about  1500  b.c.,  tliough  some  scholars  are  in¬ 
clined  to  place  its  beginning  at  a  inucli  earlier  date. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  admission  of  an  earlier  dat(‘ 
would  no  doubt  remove  some  dillieulties,  but  that 
direct  proof  is  quite  impossible. 

Vedic  Sanskrit. 

We  can  watch  the  Vedic  language  in  three  singes, 
that  of  the  hymns,  that  of  the  Bralunav/as.  and  lhat  of 
the  Sutras.  Bcdwetai  tlio  hyinns  aiifi  the  1  h’aiinm/nis 
there  must  liavo  hecai  a  coiiiplcn^  ])r(‘a.k,  and  however 
carefully  the  pronunciation  of  the  V(‘(U(*,  ji^ymns  may 
have  been  pre^served  by  oral  tradition,  ilielr  true 
meaning  liad  cvid(‘iitly  been  completely  ](^st  between 
the  two  p(‘riods.  There  ivS  no  such  break  b(dw(‘(in  the 
Bifilimarnis  and  the  Sutra.s,  })ut  the  languagri  of  the 
Siitras  has  preserved  but  few  of  tho  old  VcMlic  pecu¬ 
liarities,  and  does  not  dilftT  much  from  the  ordinary 
Sanskrit,  as  lixed  by  tlie  rules  of  Pa77ini\s  gram  mar. 

The  language  of  tlui  Vtslic  hymns  must  ha.v(5  la^en 
at  oiu^  tiinci  a.  Hpoktm  languag(‘  in  Ihc^  North-West  of 
India,  Imt  it  should  Ix^  renuiin bored  tha.t  w<i  know  it 
in  its  poetic*-  form  only,  and  mostly  as  a.]>[)rHMl  to 
religious  subjects.  Tliough  v/o  cannot  form  a  clear 
idea  how  these  hymns  w<*rc  coinpos<xl,  ]>r(*-Herved,  and 
finally  collected,  ona  thing  is  rjuito  certain,  tliat  they 
soon  assuiru^d  a  sacred  cliaracter,  and  were  hamleil 

m:  2 
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down  with  the  most  minute  care.  It  is  equally- 
admitted  hy  most  Sanskrit  scholars  who  have  paid 
attention  to  this  subject,  that  they  were  2n-eserved  till 
about  the  third  century  B.c.  by  means  of  oral  tradition 
only.  When  I  endeavoured  for  the  first  time  to 
establish  this  fact  in  my  History  of  A  ncierd  Sanskrit 
Literature  (1859),^  I  had  to  depend  to  a  great  extent 
on  circumstantial  evidence  only.  We  know  now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  alphabets  employed  in  Imiia 
in  the  third  century  B.c.  by  Asoka,  would  have  l>eo.n 
totally  inadequate  for  reducing  the  Vedic  hymns  to  a 
written  form.^  But  this  very  ,  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
writing  produced  a  system  of  oral  tradition  of  which 
we  should  have  had  no  idea  unless  a  full  account  of  it 
had  been  preserved  for  us  in  the  Prhtisakhyas.  No 
written  alphabet  which  we  know  could  ever  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  minute  shades  of  pronunciation  as  dctailcMl 
by  the  authors  of  the  Pratis^khyas,  no  C02)yists  could 
have  handed  down  to  us  so  accurate  a  representation 
of  the  Yedic  hymns  as  we  still  meet  with  in  the 
memory  of  living  6Votriyas.-' 

^  History  of  jUicimt  Sanskrit  JAfaratitre,  pp.  497-524,  ‘  Tlio  Tutrotluc- 
tion  of  Writing.’ 

^  The  old  alphabet  of  the  North-West  lias  no  BignH  for  long  vowoIh. 
Neither  the  North-Western  nor  the  Magadha  ali)habet  represents  double 
consonants.  The  vowel  ri  was  at  first  absent  in  both.  The  palaUil  s  is 
absent  in  the  old  Magadha  alphabet,  and  develop.s  in  later  inscriptions. 
Senart,  Journal  Asiatique,  1886,  p.  110. 

^  Our  best  Vedic  MSS.  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  the  mica  of  pi-o- 
nunciation  as  laid  down  in  the  Pra,ti6-akhya.s,  and  cannot  be  read  by  us 
without  such  knowledge.  Even  in  cases  where  thcDevanagari  alphabet 
could  have  expressed  the  more  delicate  varieties  of  pronunciation,  the 
writers  of  the  best  MSS.  are  satisfied  with  indicating  them,  trusting  that 
the  reader  will  pronounce  correctly,  according  to  the  rules  of  ib'ikslia 
phonetics). 
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It  is  clear,  however,  that  tliis  scholastic  study  of 
the  Veda  hoca.me  a  retarding  element  in  the  gi-owth 
of  the  ancient  language.  Vedic  Sanskrit  became 
hieratic  and  unchangeable,  and  may  thus  have 
imparted  even  to  the  sjioken  language  of  the  higher 
classes  an  amount  of  grammatical  fixity  which  no 
language  possesses  in  its  natural  state.  We  see  indeed 
a  small  progress  between  the  j^oetic  hymns  and  tin* 
prose  Brahmarms,  and  again  betw(‘en  tlie  Brrihma'//as 
and  the  Sutras,  but  the  grammar  of  tlie  Sutras,  with 
the  exception  of  some  surviving  Yedie  forms,  re¬ 
mained  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit,  as  fixr*(l  once  for  all 
by  the  grammatical  rules  of  Bartini,  whose  probable, 
though  by  no  m(‘ans  certain,  datci  is  the  fourth 
century  B.c.  All  Sanskrit  literature  after  Pji^/ini  is 
under  the  iron  sway  of  tliat  grammarian.  The  literary 
language  is  no  loiigu-  allowed  to  grow  or  to  d(^cay,  but 
whatever  contravenes  Ids  rules  is  /y/sv; /br/oa  blunder.* 
This  applies  to  Kalidasa  as  niuch  as  to  those  wlio 
continue  to  write  and  sp(*ak  Sanskrit  to  the  pres(*nt 
day. 

Asolca’s  IzisoriptiozLii. 

So  far  the  history  of  Sanskrit  s(‘ems  chnr  and  in¬ 
telligible.  But  as  soon  as  tin*.  r(‘al  history  of  India- 
begins,  in  tlio  third  (amtury  jj.o.,  all  is  chang(*<l.  We 
then  perceive  tliat  tlic  Vedic  a.ml  the  Bardnean 
Sanskrit  form  l>ut  onc^  straight  chanrud,  and  that  l>y 
its  side  then)  run  num(‘r(>ua  streams  of  living  speech, 
wliich  are  as  far  n‘moved  from  Vedic  and  even  from 
Bamnean  Sanskrit  as  the  Romanic  dialects  are  from 

‘  Seo  M.  M.,  The  Umainmnee  of  Hanvkril  Litcrafure,  in  '  India,  what 
can  it  teach  uh?’  pp.  281~J3C6. 
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Latin.  This  fact  cannot  be  doubted,  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  Asoka  are  truly  historical  documents,  con¬ 
temporary  witnesses  of  the  language  as  then  spoken 
in  India ;  and  in  India,  where  historical  documents  are 
so  scarce,  their  value,  not  only  for  chronology  and 
political  history,  but  for  the  study  of  the  historical 
growth  of  the  language  of  the  country  is  immense 

I  call  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  the  only  trul}' 
historical  documents  of  the  growth  of  the  langiuxge 
of  India  for  two  reasons;  first,  because  they  are  con¬ 
temporary;  secondly,  because'  they  are  not  writt(?n 
according  to  grammatical  rules. 

G-rammaticail  and  TJng'ramniatical  Frdkrits. 

If  we  call  all  Indian  dialects  which  dcscumd  fVom 
Sanskrit,  Prakrit,  we  must  distinguish  ])etwot^u  two 
classes,  the  grammatical  and  the  migrammatlciil  Pra¬ 
krits,  which  may  be  called  Apabhra^nsas.  By  gi’am- 
matical  Prakrits  I  mean  those  whieli,  like  Sjuiski-it, 
are  written  according  to  the  rules  of  grarnmailans, 
such  as  Pali,  the  Prakrit  of  tlie  Bud<Ihist  scriptur(‘s, 
the  G'aina,  Magadhi  of  the  6'aina  scripfcuri^s,  an<l  the 
Brahmanic  Prakrits,  the  so-called  M  a  1  \  a  r fi  s  h  t  v  i, 
>S'auraseni,  and  Magadhi.  The  last-naimMl  Piukrits 
were  used  for  popular  poetry,  such  as  tlu^  Saptawitaka 
of  HMa  (467  a.  d.),  and  for  academic  poetry,  such  as  tht^ 
Setubandha,  the  GauJavadha,  and,  more  particularly, 
for  dramatic  plays. 

Q-rammatical  Pr&krits. 

Vararu/ci,  the  oldest  Prakrit  gram)narhi.n,  ti’cats  <d 
one  classical  Prakrita,  which  in  one  place  he  call.^ 
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Maharashi^ri.  Whether  he  meant  by  this  name  to 
assign  it  to  tlie  country  commonly  called  Maharashtra, 
or  whether  Dr.  Hornle  is  right  in  supposing  tiiat 
Maharashtri  with  him  meant  the  Prakrit  of  the  great 
kingdom,  i.e.  the  Doab  and  Eijphtanad  certain  it  is 
that  it  is  the  Prakrita  par  excellence.  Of  the  other 
dialects  which  Vararu/d  mentions,  >S^aurascni,  if  it 
everwas  restricted  to  the  country  of  the>STirasenaB  (about 
Mathura  or  the  Vrar/a)  became  for  literary  purposes 
the  prose  dialect,  while  Mahai*ashdi  was  reserved  fur 
poetry.^  /S'auraseni  is  in  fact  a  mere  subdivision  of  the 
Prakr*7ta  (Mahfiraslidi),  and  hence,  after  the  few  special 
rules  for  6Viurasoiii  have  boon  given,  VaraiTi/d  (xii. 
says,  ‘the  rest  is  like  MaharashM’ ;  while  Hcma/ran- 
dra  (iv.  286)  says,  ‘  the  rest  is  like  Prrik77'ta.' 

As  to  Magadlii  (Behar),  Vararuii  (xi.  2)  and 
Hernaiandra  (iv.  302)  trc‘.at  it  as  a  modification  of 
AS'aurasenl,  and  therefore  indirectly  of  Mahanishd'i. 
Viiisiihi,  as  its  v(‘ry  name  indicat(‘H,  is  not  a  dialecd 
properly  so  called,  but  Pjukrit  as  corriiptcd  in  the 
mouths  of  bar])arian8  or  devils.^  Vararu/d  (x.  2)  and 
Hema/jandra  (iv.  323)  treat  it  as  a  corruption  of 
>S'auraseni.  Tlie  Paha/d  in  which  the  popular  tal(‘.s 


’  Comparaiive  Qrammiir  of  the  Oamlian  |».  xxii ;  Pm- 

fcHHor  Jjiuohi  tttkos  Maliur/lHli/ri  aH  Uio  of  Maliunish ifra,  thu 

country  on  tlio  Upper  Godswax'i  with  PratiHh//n*ina  hh  Rh  capital  {Ampe- 
wiikUe  EfzdUluwjan^  p.  xiv).  Dr.IIiirnlo  inaintainH  tluit  MulinrilHli/d  has* 
not  one  point  in  cominon  with  Maril^Al  in  which  tho  latter  lUlFerH  from 
WeMtern  Hindi. 

^  Sdhitya-Darpawa,  vi.  §  782. 

*  Seo  Hondo,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Qawlian  iMn^guatjee, 
)>.  xix.  I/akshmldhura  incntioim  aa  l*i«u/fa  coimtrioH  thoge  of  the  DArir/ya, 
Kekaya,  Vahllka,  Sahya,  Nepala,  Kuntala,  Sudtwha  (do),  Bhota,  Gan- 
(lliara,  Haiva,  Kano//ana  (gic). 
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are  said  to  have  been  composed,  the  Brihat-katha,  is 
unknown,  and  was  probably  a  different  dialect. 

If  we  call  the  dialectic  peculiarities  of  the  /S'aura- 
seni  X,  and  those  of  the  Magadhi  y,  those  of  Pai.sa/-i 
z,  then 

/Sauraseni  is  =  Prakr^ta  +  x, 

Magadhi  =  Prakr/ta  +  x  +  y, 

Paisa/d  =  Prak^'ita  +  x  +  z. 

We  have  therefore,  according  to  Priikrit  grammarians, 
one  general  PrakWta  only,  that  of  the  great  kingdom 
(MaharashM),  while  the  other  Prakrits  arc  minoi’ 
modifications  of  it,  used  chiefly  for  theatrical  jmrposos. 

Pali,  the  oldcvst  Prakrit,  is  Jiaturally  ignored  by  tlu‘ 
Prakrit  grammarians,  as  its  use  is  restricted  to  Ihnl- 
dhist,  that  is,  to  a  heretical  literature.  Th(i  Maharasli- 
M  was  used  by  the  (Fainas  in  their  ordinary  litcuvii  lire, 
while  the  Mah4rMn{ri  of  their  sacrcMl  canon  or 
SiddhS/nta,  settled  at  the  Couiudl  of‘  Valabhi,  454 
A.D.,  has  preserved  a  number  of  archaiii  words  and 
forms,  and  comes  nearer  in  some  respr^cts  to  Pfili.^ 

We  must  remember  that  anything  written  in  these 
grammatical  Prakrits  was  written,  like  Sanskrit,  in  fea  r 
and  trembling.  It  is  eitlicr  right  or  wrong,  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  conforms  to  th(i  rules  of  Katyayaua  fur  Pali, 
of  VararuH,  Hema/candra,  and  other  grain marians  for 
the  other  Promts.  The  Pali  of  the  Tipi/^aka  olxys 
the  rules  of  Katyayana,  not  vice  veml;  a.nd  the  same 
applies  to  the  language  of  the  (rainas  and  to  fhe 
>Sauraseni  and  Magadhi  of  the  plays.  Tlni  grammars 
presuppose,  no  doubt,  a  spoken  languagis  but  ilioy 
also  regulate  it,  and  we  know  the  spolc^ui  language 
^  Jacobi,  S.  Jh  E.,  xxii,  p.  xli ;  Kalpnaft  tra,  p.  17. 
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only  as  regulated  by  them.  There  are  forms  in  Pali 
which  may  almost  be  called  Vedic,  as  being  no  longer 
allowed  for  ordinary  Sanskrit  by  Pamni,  nor  tolerated 
in  the  later  Prakrits.  This  shows  that  the  Pali  of  the 
Tipi^aka^  has  an  historical  foundation,  but,  as  we  know 
it,  it  has  been  reduced  to  strict  grammatical  regularity. 
The  language  spoken  by  Asoka  was  certainly  not  that 
of  the  Tipiitaka  which  his  son  Mahinda  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  to  Ceylon.  In  order  to  account  for  the 
grammatical  uniformity  of  the  language,  ]:)Otli  of  the 
Buddl'iist  and  the  ffaina  Canons,  wo  must.  I  think.  p]ac<' 
their  final  edition  later  tlian  the  date  of  tlie  earliest 
Pali  and  Prakrit  grammarians.  Kalidasa  wrote  his 
plays  in  the  fiar  of  VararuH  quite  as  inuch  as  of 
Pa7^ini,  and  to  the  present  day^  ])]ays  are  written  in 
Sanskrit  and  Prakrit,  in  wliich  it  is  as  difficult  to  detect 
a  grammatical  blunder  as  in  the  works  of  the  great 
classical  poets.  It  is  ver^^  significant  also,  that  tiiesf^ 
so-called  grammatical  Prakrits  are  not  used  for  ane.i(‘nt 
histori cal  in  scr i ption s. 

XTngframxnatioal  Fr&]b:rit0.  Asoka’s  Xnsoriptions. 

Quito  difFerent  from  these  grammatical  Prakrits  ai’o 
the  dialects  employed  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and 
in  some  later  inscriptions,  extending  in  the  North  to 
the  first  century  A.  D.,  in  the  West  to  the  second. 
These  inscriptions  are  not  writt(ui  according  to  the 
rules  of  grammarians,  but  look  lilco  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  at  representing,  for  the  first  time, 
the  vernaculax's,  such  as  they  were  spoken  at  the  time. 

*  See  Muir,  SrmsJcrit  TexfSj  ii.  p.  72. 

^  I  have  ju«t  received  a  play  called  the  Sainavatam,  by  Amhiha- 
(lattavy3,sa,  irreproachjiblo  in  language  and  metre. 
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They  represent  a  degree  of  corruption  half-way  be¬ 
tween  P41i  and  the  grammatical  Prakrits,  but  they 
differ  from  both  by  the  unsettled  state  of  their  pho¬ 
netic  and  grammatical  character. 

The  Gktht  Bialect. 

The  language  used  in  the  sacred  widtings  of  the 
Northern  Buddhists,  called  the  Gdthd  dlcdert,  or  by 
M.  Senart,  Mixed  Sanskrit,  belongs  to  tlie  same 
category.  It  has  not  been  written  down,  nor  does  it 
seem  to  have  been  remodelled  according  to  the  rules 
of  any  known  grammarian,  but  it  has  a  more  scholas¬ 
tic  character,  and  was  probably  reduced  to  writing  by 
men  more  acquainted  with  the  Sanskrit  literature 
than  the  scribes  of  Asoka.  It  cannot,  however,  claim 
the  same  historical  importance  as  the  language  of 
Asoka’s  inscriptions,  because  we  are  unable  as  yet  to 
fix  either  its  exact  date  or  its  locality. 

Ancient  Apahhra7W5as. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  treat  the  language  of 
the  inscriptions  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Nortliorn 
Buddhist  Canon  as  old  Apabhramsas.  Prakrit 
grammarians  distinguish  between  three  component 
elements  in  Prakrit,  (1)  tatsamas,  words  which  are 
the  same  in  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit;  (2)  tadbhavas, 
words  which  are  borrowed  from  Sanskrit  and  modi¬ 
fied  according  to  rule ;  (3)  desi,  literally  local  words, 
but  often  of  Sanskrit  origin,  though  not  easily  ti*accMl 
back  to  it.^ 

In  addition  to  the  Prakrits,  however,  whicli  com¬ 
prise  these  three  elements,  Hema/jandra  mentions  the 

^  See  Hema7i;an lira’s  De«lnamainaia,  c(lito<l  by  Pisclicl  and Btibler, 
Bombay,  1880;  P  r  ;1  k  r  ^  t  a  - 1  a  k  s  h  a  a  m,  ed.  Horiile,  p.  1. 
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Apabhramsas,  the  spoken  vernaculars  of  different 
parts  of  India.  The  more  important  are  the  Abhiri 
(Sindhi,  MarwM),  the  Avanti  (East-KajpCttani),  the 
Gaurg^ari  (GujarM),  the  Bahlika  (Panjabi),  the 
/S'auraseni  (West-Hindi),  the  Magadhi  or  Pra/jya 
(East-Hindl),  the  Odri  (Oriy4),  the  GaucZi  (Bangiili), 
the  D^kshiTiS/tyS,  or  Vaidarbhik^  (Maratti),  and 
the  PaippS^li  (Naip^li?).^ 

It  is  quite  clear  from  this  list  that  these  Apabbra'???.- 
sas  were  local  dialects,  and  as  we  find  a  /S'auraseni 
Apabliram.sa,  and  a  Magadhi  Apablira7/?.sa  by  the  side 
of  the  ASauraseni  and  Magadhi  Prak/v'ta,  it  would 
seem  to  follow  that  the  Apabhrawsas  rei>resontiKl  tln^ 
vulgar,  the  Prdk^v’tas  the  literary  dialects.  Dr, 
Hornle  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  no  Apa- 
bhra7726‘a  is  mention od  for  tlie  Mahrirasli/id,  and  this 
would  no  doubt  tend  to  confirm  liis  theory  that 
MalulrflsliM  is  not  th(3  name  of  a  local  Prakiit,  hut  of 
tlic  general  Prakrit  of  the  great  kingdom.^ 

What  chiefly  distil  iguishes  Apal  >1 1 ra'H? sas  from 
Prakrits  is  their  unsettlcdnoss.  Nearly  all  the  ruh^s 
applying  to  them  are  said  to  bo  prayas,  optional,^ 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  language  of  the  iuscri|>- 
tions  and  that  of  the  GfitliAs. 

It  seems  even  possible  to  distinguish  two  A])a- 
bhrarnaas  in  the  inscriptions  which  were  put  up  in 
different  parts  of  Asoka’s  king<lom. 

Two  Classes  of  Asolca^s  Inscriptions. 

One  class,  the  North- West(irn,  comprises  the  in¬ 
scriptions  of  Kapurdigiri  and  Girnar,  the  other  all  the 

^  See  Hornle,  Grammar j  p.  xxi,  *  L.  c.  {».  xxi. 

^  Heina/ivmdra,  iv.  320. 
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rest,  those  of  Khalsi,  Dhauli  and  Jaugada,  Bablira, 
Sahasaram,  Rupanath,  Bairat,  Kausainbt,  Bara>l>ar, 
the  so-called  Edict  of  the  Queen  Allahabad,  and  tlu* 
inscription  on  the  column  of  Delhi  and  similar 
columns^  The  first  class  possesses  the  lingual  n  um<1 
the  palatal  n,  retains  the  initial  y  and  tlie  r,  has  the 
nom.  sing.  masc.  in  o  and  the  locative  in  a 771  hi  or  (7; 
the  second  has  no  lingual  no  palatal  h,  drops  initial 
y,  changes  r  into  1,  and  lias  the  noiii.  sing.  masc.  and 
mostly  neuter  also  in  e,  the  locative  in  asi.-  The 
nominative  in  c  and  the  change  of  r  inb)  ]  were 
formerly  considered  sufficient  for  identifying  tlx* 
language  of  this  class  of  insc.rii>tionH  with  th(*  ]itf‘'r»nry 
Magadhi  Prakrit,  but  this  evidence  seems  i)ir  ton 
meagre.*^  The  language  spokem  in  Maga<llia,  th<^  prin¬ 
cipal  portion  of  his  kingdoni,  may  have  exercisid  some 
influence  on  the  writers  of  these  inscriptions.  Ihil 
we  must  not  forget  that  these  edicts  W(‘re  not  mount 
for  Magadha  alone,  but  for  tlie  whole,  kingdom,  sn 
that  purely  dialectic  idioms  would  ratlnn*  have  liad  to 
be  avoided  in  composing  tlienn 

Introduction  of  Writing-. 

And  here  we  must  try  to  realise  the  diificulf.ies 
which  the  ministers  of  King  Asoka  had  to  (mcouiiif*!* 
in  trying  for  the  first  time  to  write  tlu*.  language*  ef 
the  people.  The  whole  idea  of  writing,  ami  of  wribiTig 
a  vernacular  language,  was  a  novelty  to  tliem.  Th(*y 
had  no  standard  to  follow,  and  any  one  who  lias 
attempted  to  write  down  for  the  first  time  a  spoken 

^  See  Map  in  Homle’s  edition  of  the  Pr^llcrita-lakHluiwa,  p.  xx. 

“  See,  however,  for  exceptionfl,  Sciiart,  in  Journal  Axiaiique^  I  hhO, 
P*  1^2.  ^  Senarfc,  Journal  Asialiqne,  IMbC,  p.  UC. 
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dialect,  knows  the  difficulty  of  settling  what  is  indi¬ 
vidual  and  local  or  what  is  general;  wliat  is  truly 
dialectic  or  what  is  due  to  literary  iriflueiicevS.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  tlie  persons  employed  by  King 
Asoka  wore  not  even  men  of  high  education  or 
initiated  in  Vedic  lore.  This  would  account  for  the 
uncertainty  in  spelling,  in  gi'amrnar,  in  expression, 
>sometimes  approaching  the  litemry  Sanskrit,  some¬ 
times  i*unning  counter  to  all  grammatical  rules.  We 
find  something  analogous  in  the  translations  of  the 
Bible  by  missionaries  working  independently  among 
savage  races.  The  same  language  seems  hardly  tlie 
same  wlicn  reduced  for  the  first  time  to  writing  l.>y 
English  or  French  inissiona-ries.  There  arc  many  of 
these  irregularities  in  tlie  inscriptions  of  Asoka  which 
it  is  impossible  as  jiti  to  account  for.  But  for  all 
that,  the  fact  I’cmains  that  the  language  in  which 
Asoka  addressed  his  suhji‘cts  and  which  his  subjects 
W(‘re  supposed  to  un<]<‘rsta.ud,  is  as  dilferent  from  tlu‘ 
lit(;rary  Sanskrit  as  the  Italian  volffare  at  tlie  time  of 
Dante  was  irom  classical  Latin,  and  as  diffin-i-nt  from 
Erakrit  as  modern  BroveiK;al,  if  written  down  by 
ear,  would  be  from  French. 

This  language  of  the  iriscrijitions  of  Asoka  ca.nnot 
be  treated  tlierefore  as  tlio  liiK'al  desceiident  of  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Vcdic  hymns,  the  .Brahma7nis,  ami  tlu^ 
Sfttras.  It  rather  ropresonts  one  out  of  many  parallel 
streams  whicli  in  the  diviiled  kingdoms  of  that 
vast  country  must  liavo  developed,  unchecked  hy  any 
literary  culture,  while  the  litcjrary  Sanskrit  j’emainod 
almost  stationary  in  its  phonetic  and.  grammatical 
organisation. 
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We  know  that  Buddhism  availed  itself  of  the 
power  which  the  local  spoken  dialects  gave  to  its 
teachers.  It  allowed  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  to  he 
transferred  into  any  dialect.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  belief  of  the  Buddhists  that  Pali  was  the  languac^e 
of  Buddha,^  only  reduced  to  grammatical  regularity 
at  a  very  early  time,  and  probably  by  tlie  compilers 
of  the  Buddhist  Canon.  It  possesses  forms  decidedly 
more  primitive  than  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka,  and 
forms  that  could  not  have  been  invented  by  gram¬ 
marians.  Nor  does  it  follow  that  it  was  not  a  dialect 
of  Magadha,  because  the  later  MS^gadM  Prakrit 
differs  from  it.  Magadha  may  have  had  more  than 
one  dialect,  and  the  dialect  used  by  Buddha  was  fixed 
centuries  before  the  so-called  Magadhi  Prakrit. 
Westergaard^  and  E.  Kuhn-"  took  Pali  for  the  dialect 
of  TJ//yayini,  the  birth-place  of  Mahinda,  the  son  of 
Asoka,  who  is  believed  to  have  taken  the  Pali  Tipi- 
iaka  to  Ceylon.  Dr.  Oldenberg  doubts  altogether 
Mahinda s  conversion  of  Ceylon,  as  related  in  tlie 
Mahavansa,  and  thinks  that  the  PAJi  text  of  tlie  Tipi- 
^aka  readied  Ceylon  from  the  country  of  the  Andhraw 

*  c.allcd  (?ina-va7rana,  i,  a.  tho  lanijjnaf'oof  C/iuaor 
Buddlia.  Ifc  IB  al^o  callod  tlu;  laiiguaguof  Uio  MUgadhan  (Mahavansa, 
p{>.  251,  253),  because  ifc  waa  {'rom  Magadha  that  Mahinda  wa«  l»> 
lieved  to  have  br<;nghfc  the  sacred  bool<H  to  Ceylon.  Tlio  Buddhists  call 
that  language  tlio  mdlabhUsA,  (D’Alwis,  J*dli  Orammarj  p.  evii),  Uuj 
root-language,  from  whicli  all  other  languages  were  supposed  to  ia; 
derived,  while  they  use  Pfdi,  not  as  the  name  of  a  language,  hut  in  tlm 
sense  of  sacred  text  or  scripture.  Tanti  also  is  used  in  the  sairio  senst* 
(D’AIwis,  Fdll  Orumviar,  j).  v).  See  also  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  in 
Iiis  report  on  Grimblofc’s  OoUccUtm  of  linddkiH  JI/aS'S'.,  puldishod  in  tlie 
Journal  dcs  ^avanU,  1886;  j>.  26  of  tlm  sttparafc'j  fditiou. 

tJfbcr  den  dlUsten  Zeitrainn  der  indischen  Goachickte,  p.  87. 

*  JBcilrdije  zur  J\Ui  Grammatik,  p.  7. 
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and  Kalingas  in  the  Dekhan."^  He  lays  gi'eat  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  Sthavira  school,  wliicli  predomin¬ 
ated  in  Ceylon,  had  its  chief  seat  on  the  eastern  shores 
of  India,  beginning  at  the  month  of  the  Ganges  and 
extending  southward  to  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Kalingas 
and  the  country  of  the  llravicZas ;  and  on  the  western 
shores  in  Bharuka/cZc^a  and  Surash/fra,  countries  closely 
connected  with  Ceylon.  In  the  Malaya  kingdom  also 
a  monastery  is  mentioned  as  having  been  foun<]<.‘<l 
by  Mahinda.-  Dr.  Oldenberg  therefore  takes  Pali  as 
the  old  language  of  the  Anrlhra  kingdom,  and  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  Pali  text  of  tlni  Ti|[>i/aka,  came  to  Ceylon 
from  the  Deklian.'^ 

These  conclusions  seem  to  mo  to  go  lar  boy  oral  the 
evidence  on  wdiich  they  arc  based.  Even  adinitling 
that  the  language  of  tlie  insfulpiions  fruind  in  the 
Andhra  and  Kalinga  country  rescunbled  Pali,  this 
would  not  prove  tliat  Pali  was  spoken,  but  only  that, 
like  Sanskrit,  it  was  usc<l  there  fur  inscriptionH.  We 
are  far  safer  in  acc<‘pting  the  view  taken  by 
Buddhists  themselves  that  lYili  was  the  language  of 
Buddha,  only  remodelled  by  latci*  grammarians.  As 
Ceylon (Tambapawrd)  is  mentioned  in  Asoka  s  inscrij)- 
tions,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Ids  son,  Maliiuda,, 
led  a  colony  to  that  island  and  toolc  with  liim  wdiabtvcr 
existed  then  of  the  Buddhist  <  hiion .  1 1  < ta rl  ier  coloides 
from  Magadlia  had  already  takcui  possession  of  Ceylon, 
their  language  would  account  for  the  KIu,  as  the  sj^oken 
language  there,  and  its  diircrcnco  from  tlio  lit(‘rary 

^  Oldenbtirg,  Vinaya^  vol.  i.  JnfcroU.  p.  liv,  ®  X.  o.  p.  h'ii. 

*  Oldenberg,  Bmldhat  EnglwU  trariKlation,  p.  177. 
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Pali,  just  as  in  India  we  see  the  spoken  Magadhi  or 
the  Apabhramsa  of  the  inscriptions  quite  distinct 
from  the  well-regulated  language  of  the  Tipi^aka. 


DifB.ciilty  of  Writing*  a  Spoken  Langnag-e. 

In  judging  of  the  historical  inscriptions  of  Asoka  and 
of  their  unsettled  phonetic  and  grammatical  cliaracter, 
we  have  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  tliey  represent 
the  first  attempt  at  writing  in  India.  Wo  liave  aljso- 
lutely  no  evidence  whatever  of  writing  in  India  before 
these  inscriptions,  and  we  may  be  quite  ceii^aiii  that 
the  very  idea  of  writing  for  literary  purposes  did  not 
touch  the  Indian  mind  long  before  its  contact  witli 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  through  him  with  the  Wi.sst 
at  large.  The  two  alphabets  used  l)y  Asoka  in  his 
inscriptions  are  both  of  foreign  and  Sc^mitic  origin; 
that  of  Kapurdigiri,  written  from  riglit  to  loll,  is 
palpably  so;  that  of  Girnar,  written  fj-oin  left  to  riglit, 
shows  evident  traces  of  having  l>een  jranuHl  systrin- 
atically  out  of  the  same  or  very  similn,r  materials. 
Neither  of  tliese  Indian  alphabets  is,  like  otl uvi*  alpha¬ 
bets,  the  result  of  a  natural  growth  out  of  i<h‘()gi’aplii(‘. 
and  syllabic  elements.  It  is  tlio  work  of  a  committtte 
of  learned  men  who,  probably  under  royal  uuspic.(‘s, 
contrived  from  foreign  sources  an  alpha!  K?t  tliat  should 
somehow  or  other  be  adequate  to  express  tlui  sounds 
of  the  spoken  language.  The  alphabet  uscmI  in  the*. 
North-West  (right  to  left)  may  have  existerl  bttfon; 
Asoka,  but  the  Magadha  alphaliet  (loft  to  right)  was 
clearly  the  work  of  the  royal  scribes  at  his  court,  and 
varied  but  slightly  when  used  in  diiiercint  parts  of  his 
vast  kingdom, and  possibly  under  the  influence  of  dilfer- 
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ent  committees  of  learned  men  entrusted  with  the 
publication  of  the  royal  edicts. 

If  we  keep  this  in  view,  if  we  remember  that  the 
writers  of  these  inscriptions,  though  they  may  have 
been  acquainted  withVedic  and  even  with  Paninean 
Sanskrit,  had  no  written  texts  of  any  kind  to  guide 
them  in  fixing  the  spelling  of  the  spoken  dialects  of 
the  countiy,  we  shall  better  understand  their  hesitation 
between  what  may  be  called  phonetic  and  historical 
spelling,  which  is  often  so  perplexing  in  these  inscrip¬ 
tions.  We  shall  also  understand,  what  has  been  well 
pointed  out  by  M.  Senart,  that  in  the  hands  of  royal 
scribes  the  character  of  these  inscriptions  approached 
gradually,  as  time  went  on,  to  a  more  and  more  correct 
system,  till  at  last  the  idea  seems  to  have  aiiscn  that 
even  Sanskrit  was  not  too  sacred  a  language  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  written  form,  and  to  be  used  for  profane 
purposes,  such  as  royal  proclamations,  edicts,  and  all 
the  rest.  In  the  North,  according  to  M.  Senart,^  in¬ 
scriptions  became  nearly  pure  Sanskrit  at  the  time  of 
Kanishka,  first  century  in  the  West,  at  the  time 

of  Rudi'adaman,  second  century  A.  At  the  same 
time,  or  a  little  later,  the  employment  of  the  historical 
Prakrits  (without  double  consonants)  ceased,  while  the 
gi’ammatical  Prakrits,  as  we  saw,  were  never  used  for 
monumental  purposes. 

We  can  thus  understand  the  curious  phenomenon 
that  the  language  of  the  inscriptions,  instead  of  be¬ 
coming  less  regular,  becomes  more  regular,  and  more 


^  Journal  Asiatique,  1886,  p.  831.  *  Inscription  of  MathurA 

*  Inscription  of  Girnar,  /Sika  75  or  80,  a.  d.  158  or  158, 

I.  N 
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Sanskrit-like  in  its  historical  progress,  till  at  last  it  is 
altogether  superseded  by  pure  grammatical  Sanskrit. 

Renaissance  of  Sanskrit  Iiiteratnre. 

About  that  time,  in  the  third  or,  at  all  events,  in  the 
fourth  century,  began  in  different  Brahmanic  centres 
what  d  have  ventured  to  call  the  JRiC^icfissctTicc  of 
Sanskrit  Literature,  comprising  all  that  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  call  Sanskrit,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ancient  Vedic  literature.  There  must  have  existed, 
besides  the  Vedic  literature,  a  considerable  amount  of 
poetry,  and  possibly  of  prose  also,  composed  in  the 
language  which  Pa'}^im  s  grammar  describes  and  settles 
for  ever.  But  that  literature,  composed  in  the  so-called 
Bh^sha,  or  speech  of  the  country,  is  lost,  though  parts 
of  it  may  survive  in  certain  portions  of  the  Mahabha- 
rata,  even  such  as  we  now  possess  it. 

About  400  A.n.  the  revival  of  Sanskrit  literature 
begins.  Sanskiit  and  Sanskiit  only  was  now  used  for 
public  inscriptions.  The  Apabhra^nisas,  i.  e.  the  histori¬ 
cal  or  monumental  or  ungrammatical  Piukrits,  had 
come  to  an  end,  and  whatever  was  written  in  tlu*. 
dialects  of  the  country,  whether  the  sacred  writings  oi' 
Buddhists  and  Gainas,  or  the  profane  poetry  of  II  ala, 
or  the  conversational  portions  of  the  plays,  or  complete 
artificial  poems  such  as  the  Setubandha,  had  now  to 
submit  to  the  rules  of  grammarians,  such  as  Katyayana, 
Vararu/d,  and  in  later  times  Hema/candra,  quite  as 
much  as  Sanskrit  writers  had  to  obey  the  rules  of 
Pa-Tiini.  M.  Senart  places  the  origin  of  the  Prakrit 
grammars  in  the  thii-d  century  A.  D.,^  and  would  thore- 

^  Journal  Asiatiguef  1881,  p.  303.  But  how  cun  the  date  of  Vararu^i 
be  fixed  ? 
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fore  refer  all  texts  written  in  gi^ammatical  Prfikrits  to 
a  period  later  than  the  third  century.  This  seems  to 
me  quite  unobjectionable  so  long  as  we  admit  that  the 
component  parts  of  the  Tipi^aka  existed  during  pre¬ 
ceding  centuries,  only  in  a  less  regulated  Prakrit 
dialect. 

The  history  of  the  language  spoken  in  India,  so  far 
as  we  can  follow  it  at  present,  would  therefore  fall  into 
two  branches : 

First  Braneliy  Sanskrit 

(1)  The  Vedic  Sanskrit,  Hymns,  Brahmanas,  Shtras, 
1500-300  13. 0. 

(2)  Pauinean  Sanskrit,  from  300  n.  c.  to  the  present 
day,  with  an  interruption  from  the  fii‘st  to  the  fourth 
century  A.  D. 

Second  Branch,  PrdhriL 

(1)  The  ungrammatical  Pralait,  Inscriptions  from 
250  }i. 0.  to  200  A. I).;  the  Prakrit  of  the  Northern 
Buddliist  Canon  (Apabhrarasa). 

(2)  The  grammatical  Ih'akrits,  I’ali,  G^aina-Magadhi, 
Prakr/ta  (Maharash^ri,  ^'auraseni,  Magadhi),  from 
300  A.  D.  to  present  day. 

The  Modern  Vernaculars. 

Wo  have  now  to  consider  the  languages  of  India,  as 
spoken  at  the  present  day.  These  languages  liavo  of 
late  been  so  carefully  studied  by  scholars  such  as 
Hornle,  Beairnjs,  Grierson,  and  others,  that  wo  can 
gain  a  much  clearer  view  of  their  origin  and  spreading 
than  was  possible  in  former  years.  The  spoken  lan¬ 
guages  of  India,  which  have  been  called  Neo-Aryan, 
Nco-Sanskrit,  or  GaueZian,  seem  to  mo  to  have  a 
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perfect  riglit  to  the  conunon  nanie  of  Pr^kritic, 
which  would  at  once  distinguish  them  from  the  old 
Prakrits,  and  would  at  the  same  time  indicate  their 
real  origin.  They  are  not  derived  from  Sanskrit,  but 
from  the  old  Prakrits,  or,  more  truly  still,  from  tlu‘ 
local  Apabhramsas. 

These  living  Prakritic  languages  have  now  been 
arranged  under  four  heads,  as  Norther  ib^ 

Southern^  and  Eastern. 

The  Western  class  comprises  Sindhi,  Gujarfiii, 
Panjabi,  and  Western  Hindi; 

TheNorthern  class  comprises  GarZ^w41i,  Kumaoni, 
and  Naip^i ; 

The  Southern  class  comprises  Maviitht ; 

The  Eastern  class  comprises  Bihari  (or  Eastern 
Hindi),  Bengali,  XJriy^,  and  Asaini 

The  Northern  and  Western  classes  on  one  side,  and 
the  Southern  and  Eastern  on  the  other,  show  ccirtaiii 
traces  of  affinity. 

All  these  names  are  derived  from  the  locality  in 
which  each  language  is  spoken.  The  only  exec^ptien 
is  Hindi,  a  name  given  formerly  to  the  language 
spoken  in  the  central  portion  of  Northern  India. 
That  name,  however,  has  now  to  be  disc^arded,  as  it 
comprises  or  rather  confuses  two  languages  or  groups 
of  dialects  which  are  as  different  Irorn  one  anoiluu-  as 
Panjabi  is  from  Bengali.  The  Eastern  gi’ou[>  of  ilussii 
dialects  is  now  called  Bihari, ^  the  Western  still  r(t{,ains 
the  inconvenient  name  of  Western  Hindi.  Tlu\  East¬ 
ern  comprises  Baiswari  (Audh)  Bhojpuri,  Maithili, 

^  Seven  Grammars  of  the  Dialects  awl  SubdiakcU  of  (he  lithdrl 
Language,  by  U.  A.  Grieraon,  1883. 
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MS^gadM,  the  Western  MarwS-ri,  Jaipnii,  Braj  Bhasha, 
Kanauji.  The  dividing  line  of  the  two  groups  is  about 
the  80th  degree  of  E.  longitude. 

What  used  to  he  called  Hindi,  the  literary  or  High 
Hindi, ^  is  really  a  modified  form  of  the  Braj  Bhasha, 
which  was  first  changed  into  Urdu  by  being  deprived 
of  its  wealth  of  gi'ammatical  forms,  and  mixed  with 
Panjabi  and  Marwari  forms.  Urdu  originated  in  the 
twelfth  century  round  Delhi,  then  the  centre  of  the 
Mohammedan  power,  in  the  camps  (urdu)  of  the 
soldiers,  and  its  vocabulary  was  largely  recruited  from 
Persian  and  Arabic.  In  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  under 
Akbar,  Urdu  began  to  produce  a  litcratui’e  and  spread 
over  India,  but  it  never  became  a  real  vernacular.  In 
the  present  century  Urdu  has  freed  itself  more  and  more 
of  its  Persian  elements,  and  under  English  and  Hindii 
influence  has  become  what  is  now  called  High  Hindi. 
Urdu  and  High  Hindi  are  therefore  the  saine  language, 
identical  in  grammar,  but  the  former  using  as  many 
foreign  words,  the  latter  as  few  foreign  words  as 
possible. 

All  these  languages  and  dialects  must  be  considered 
as  the  descendants,  not  of  the  grammatical  Sanskrit, 
nor  of  the  grammatical  Prakrit,  but  of  the  various 
Apabhramsas,  spoken  in  different  parts  of  India,  and 
reduced  to  some  kind  of  grammatical  order,  partly  by 
native  schoolmasters,  partly  by  literary  cultivation. 
Hornle  mentions  the  poet  Chanel  in.  the  twelfth  century 
as  representing  the  Western,  Namdev  and  Dnandev  in 
the  thirteenth  century  as  representing  the  Southern, 
Bidy^pati  in  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  as  re- 

^  See  Hornle,  Comparatne  Grammar^  p.  vi. 
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presenting  the  Eastern  Gan(iian,  as  yet  undivided  into 
local  dialects.  Later  poets  -write  each  in  his  own 
dialect ;  Kabir  (fifteenth  century)  in  Western  Hindi, 
Tulsi  Das  (1541-1624)  in  Eastern  Hindi ;  Kabi  Kan- 
kan  in  EengS,li,  Upendro  Bhanj  in  Hriya,  Tukaram 
in  M&vMM,  Narsingh  Mahta  in  Gujarati.^ 

Dr.  Hdrnle  has  collected  some  evidence  to  show  tljat 
the  two  divisions  of  the  modern  vernaculars,  arc  de¬ 
rived  from  grammatical  Prakrits.  The  Northern  and 
Western  from  >S'auraseni,  the  Southern  and  Eastern 
from  Migadhi.  That  evidence  is  naturally  scanty, 
but  it  is  valuable  as  showing  certain  tendencies  pre¬ 
served  even  in  the  literary  Prakrits,  which  appear 
aeain  in  the  modern  vernaculars.  Vernaculai-s,  liow- 
ever,  spring  from  vernaculars,  never  from  litcT<‘i.ry 
languages,  and  it  is  to  the  vernaculars  or  Apabh.ra'))?  8as 
of  the  North-West  and  South-East  of  India  tliat  vro 
must  look  for  the  true  origin  of  the  dialects  now 
spoken  in  India,  and  not  to  the  language  of  the  Vedas, 
the  Tipij^aka,  /S'akuntala,  nor  to  the  grammars  of  PiV/ani, 
Katyayana,  or  Vararuii. 

Sinhalese. 

There  is  one  other  vernacular  which  has  now  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  Prakritic,  viz.  that  of  Ceylon,  tlio 
Sinhalese.  It  is  curious  that  such  scholars  as  ( !olo- 
brooke,  Stevenson  and  others  should  have  treated  that 
language  as  a  Dravidian  dialect.  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  who  in  1854  claimed  it  as  a  member  of  the  Aryan 
family,  a  view  which  has  since  been  fully  confirmed 


^  Hornle,  Comparative  Grammar,  p.  xxitv. 
^  Ibid.  pp.  xxvi-xxx. 
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by  the  labours  of  D’Alwis,  Childers,  Kuhn,  and  others. 
Dr.  Goldschmidt  tried  to  prove  that  the  language  of 
Ceylon  shares  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the 
Magadha  Prakrit,  but  the  exact  relationslnp  between 
Sinhalese  and  any  other  of  the  Pifikritic  dialects  requires 
still  further  investigation.  Neither  Beames  nor  Hornlo 
have  treated  it  in  their  comparative  graminars. 

In  its  oldest  form  the  language  of  Ceylon  is  called 
ElU:,  which  has  been  shown  by  D’Alwis  ^  to  l  io,  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Sinhala.  This  language  is  Indievcd  to 
have  been  brought  to  Ceylon  by  a  cr;lony  from  LA  la.  a 
district  of  Magadhi,  at  the  time  of  Buddha’s  doatli,  and 
this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Childers,  Sinhalese  agrees  with  Pali  when  Pali  diflers 
from  the  other  Prakrits.  The  old  Sinhalese  or  Elu 
differs  from  the  modern  no  more  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  English.  The  modorn  Sinhalese  has, 
however,  evolved  many  new  grammatical  forms  ami 
admitted  a  largo  number  of  Sanskrit  words. 

If  we  may  trust  the  Mahavansa,  Sinhalese  must  have 
been  distinct  from  Pali  as  early  as  the  third  century  B.  c., 
for  at  that  time  it  is  said  that  Mahinda  translatrd  thfi 
Buddhist  ArthakathAs  or  commentaries,  not,  as  Weber 
says,  the  text  of  the  Tiphaka,  from  Pali  into  Sinhalese, 
while  in  the  fifth  century  a.  D.  Buddhaglioslia  translated 
Mahinda  s  Sinhalese  translation  back  into  Pali.  Erom 
that  time,  possibly  from  the  date  of  Mahinda’s  transla¬ 
tion,  the  changes  in  the  written  language  of  Ceylon 
seem  to  have  been  inconsiderable.^ 

Elu  books  are  said  to  date  from  the  fifth  and  sixth 

^  Sidath  Sangarawa,  p.  xxxii. 

^  See  Childers,  Notes  on  the  Sinhalese  Language,  1878. 
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centuries  a.d.  By  the  researches  of  Dr.  P.  Gold¬ 
schmidt  and  Dr.  E.  Muller  inscriptions  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  Ceylon  going  back  to  the  fii*st  and 
second  centuries  B. 

^  Report  on  Inscriptions,  by  P.  Goldschmidt  and  Dr.  E.  Muller ; 
printed  by  Order  of  Government,  Colombo,  1S7G-1870. 


CHAPTEE  VI 


SANSKBIT  AS  KNOWN  OUTSIDE  INDIA. 


WE  have  seen  that  the  history  of  the  language  of 
India  and  its  various  dialects  is  moi-e  com¬ 
plete  in  its  successive  periods  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  language. 

Yet  such  was  the  surpidse  created  hy  the  discovery 
of  this  language  and  by  its  startling  similarity  to  the 
classical  languages  of  Greece  and  Homo,  that  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  spirits  of  the  last  century  dccliriod 
to  believe  in  its  historical  reality,  and  accused  the  wily 
Brahmans  of  having  forged  it  to  deceive  their  conquer¬ 
ors.  No  one  gave  stronger  expression  to  that  opinion 
than  Dugald  Stewart  in  his  Conjedures  coacernvruj 
the  Origin  of  the  Sanskrit.  At  present  this  controversy 
has  no  more  than  an  historical  interest.  Still  it  may 
be  useful  to  show  how  the  existence  of  Sanskrit,  as  a 
j*cal  language,  might  have  been  proved  hy  independent 
testimony,  namely  by  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  four 
nations  who  successively  came  in  contact  with  India,  the 
Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Arabs.  Besides, 
though  it  is  true  that  wo  do  not  want  their  evidences 
any  longer  to  prove  that  Sanskrit  was  a  real,  not  a 
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forged  language,  that  testimony  will  nevertheless  ho 
useful,  because  in  the  absence  of  anything  like  histoiy 
or  chronology  in  India,  the  accounts  left  us  at  differ¬ 
ent  periods  by  Jews,  Greeks,  Chinese,  and  Arabs  will 
continue  to  serve,  like  broad  longitudinal  lines,  to 
impart  a  certain  order  and  regularity  to  the  iU-defined 
map  of  Indian  language  and  literature. 

I  place  the  Jewish  testimonies  first  because,  though 
the  date  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  in  which  commercial 
relations  between  Phenicia,  Palestine,  and  India  are 
alluded  to,  may  be  uncertain,  it  is  certainly  anterior 
to  that  of  the  Greek  testimonies  which  wiU  follow 
after. 

Jewisli  Testimonies. 

Let  it  be  remembered  then  that  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Veda,  which  are  the  oldest  literary  compositions  in 
Sanskrit,  the  geographical  horizon  of  the  poets  is,  for 
the  greater  part,  limited  to  the  north-west  of  India. 
There  are  very  few  passages  in  which  any  allusions 
to  the  sea  or  the  sea- coast  occur,  whereas  the  Snowy 
Mountains,  and  the  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  Upper  Ganges  valley,  are  familiar  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  ancient  bards.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  the  people  who  spoke  Sanskrit  came  into  India 
from  the  north-west,  and  gradually  extended  their 
sway  towards  the  south-east.  Now,  at  the  time  of 
Solomon,  it  can  be  proved  that  Sanskrit  was  spoken 
at  least  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  Indus. 

The  navy-ships  which  Solomon  made  at  Ezion-geber, 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Bod  S(;a,  in 
the  land  of  Edom,  are  well  known  to  Old  Tostairuint 
students.  That  fleet  was  manned  by  the  servants  of 
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Solomon  and  by  the  servants  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre, 
and  it  went  to  Ophir  and  fetched  from  thence  gold, 
and  brought  it  to  king  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  26-28). 
From  the  same  Ophir  the  fleet  of  Hiram  is  said  to 
have  brought  not  only  gold,  but  great  plenty  of 
algum-trees  and  precious  stones  (1  Kings  x.  11).  The 
sea-port  of  the  fleet  of  Solomon  is  called  Ezion-geber, 
and  this  Ezion-geber  has  by  most  scholars  been  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  modern  port  of  Akaba  on  the  north-east 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  in  the  same  har¬ 
bour  of  Ezion-geber  that  the  ships  of  Tliarshish  were 
broken  which  Jehoshaphat  made  to  go  to  Ophir  for 
gold  (1  Kings  xxii.  48).  What  is  meant  by  ‘  ships  of 
Tharshish  ’  is  uncertain,  but  if  we  read  (1  Kings  x.  22) 
that  Solomon  had  at  sea  a  navy  of  Tliarsliish  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram,  and  that  the  navy  of  Tliarshish 
came  once  in  three  years  bringing  not  only  gold,  but 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  the  natural  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  Solomon  posscissed  only  one  sea-port, 
i.e.  that  of  Ezion-geber,  and  that  his  ships  started 
from  thence,  both  in  order  to  fetch  gold,  algum-trees, 
and  precious  stones  from  Ophir,  and  gold,  silver, 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  from  some  country  not 
specified. 

A  great  deal  has  been  waitten^  to  find  out  where 
this  Ophir  was ;  and  though  I  allow  that  the  qu(‘siion 
does  not  admit  of  a  definite  ans"wcr,  yet  tlio  evidence 
seems  to  me  to  incline  in  favour  of  India,  or  of  a  sea¬ 
port  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  cairying  on  an 

*  An  excollent  account  of  the  whole  controversy  i»ay  be  sc,-on  in  the 
articles  Ophir  and  Tarshish  in  Smitli’s  Dictionary  of  the  DibUf  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Hon.  E.  T.  B.  Twisleton. 
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active  trade  with  India.  The  names  for  algum-tree^^, 
as  well  as  for  apes^  and  ivory,  are  foreign 

words  in  Hebrew,  as  much  as  gutta-percha  or  tohacco 
are  in  English.  Now,  if  we  wished  to  know  from 
what  part  of  the  world  gutta-percha  was  first  imported 
into  England,  we  might  safely  conclude  that  it  came 
from  that  country  where  the  name,  gutta-'percha, 
formed  part  of  the  spoken  language.^  If,  tliercfore, 
we  can  find  a  language  in  which  the  name  for  algum- 
tree,  which  is  foreign  in  Hebrew,  is  indigenous,  we 
may  be  certain  that  the  country  in  which  that  lan¬ 
guage  was  spoken  must  have  been  the  country  from 
whence  Solomon  obtained  algum-trees,  and,  therefore, 
the  Ophir  of  the  Bible.  It  would  not  yet  follow,  as 
Mr.  Twisleton  has  shown,  that  the  other  articl(‘s. 
ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  must  likewise  liave  corm^ 
from  Opbii',  for  the  Bible  nowhere  says  tliat  thej^ 
came  from  Ophir.  But  if  it  should  turn  out  that  tlif^ 
names  of  these  articles  came  from  the  same  ]angu?ig<‘, 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  tlic  language  of  Ojdiir,  it 
would  not  seem  an  entirely  unfounded  conj(‘cturc  to 
suppose,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  these  articles  too  came  from  the  same  countr}'. 
The  language  in  which  the  names  for  alguwArees,  as 
well  as  for  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks,  find  their  most 
plausible  etymology  is  Sanskrit;  and  if  that  language 
was  spoken  at  Ophir  and  in  some  other  place,  it  is 
probable  that  Ophir  as  well  as  that  other  place  were 
situated  in  India,  and  accessible  by  sea. 


^  Q%dta  in  Malay  meanH  gum,  pcrelia  is  the  name  of  the  tree 
(Isonandra  gutta),  or  of  an  island  from  which  the  tree  was  first  import(rd 
(Pulo-percha). 
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Now,  the  algum-tree,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  other 
places,  the  almug-tree,  is  supposed  to  be  the  sandal¬ 
wood-tree.  I  feel  bound  to  confess  that  the  evidence 
on  which  this  identification  rests  was  by  no  means 
satisfactory  ^  before  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
numerous  names  for  this  tree  in  Sanskrit  is  valguka, 
sandal-wood.  This  valguka,  which  points  back  to 
a  more  original  form  valgu,  might  easily  have  been 
corrupted  by  Phenician  and  Jewish  sailors  into  alguni, 
a  form,  as  we  know,  still  further  con*upted,  at  least 
in  one  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  into  almug. 
Sandal-wood  is  found  indigenous  in  India  only,  and 
there  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

On  the  evidence,  however,  of  the  name  algum 
alone,  we  could  hardly  say  that  Oj>hir  was  identified 
with  a  country  in  which  the  spoken  languagcj  was 
Sanskrit.  But  if  we  examine  the  names  for 
coclca^  apes,  and  ivory ^  and  arrive  at  tlie  same  result, 
viz.  that  they  are  foreign  in  IIel)rew,  and  explicable 
by  Sanskrit,  the  evidence  becomes  stronger;  and 
would  not  only  warrant  the  supposition  that  Ophir 
was  to  be  souglit  for  in  India,  but  likewise  render  it 
probable  that  the  unknown  country  which  yielded 
the  names  of  these  articles  was  the  same  which 
yielded  the  articles  themselves, — a  country  within 
reach  of  the  licet  of  Ezion-gebor,  and  probably  not 
far  from  Ophir. 

Now,  ap)es  are  called  in  Helirew  koph^  a  word 
without  any  etymology  in  the  Semitic  languages,  but 
nearly  identical  in  sound  with  the  Sanskrit  name  of 

^  See  the  lion.  E.  T.  B.  Twislotou’s  article  on  Ophir,  in  Smith'a 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 
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ape,  kapL  Professor  Dlinjichen  ^  identifies  this  word 
with  the  hieroglyphic  Icafu,  which  occurs  in  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Ivory  is  called  either  slien^  tooth,  or  Jcarnoth-shc  n. 
horns  of  tooth ;  or  shen  Jiabbim.  This  habhhn  is 
again  without  a  derivation  in  Hebrew,  but  it  may  In* 
a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  name  for  elephant,  ibha. 
preceded  by  the  Semitic  article.^ 

Lastly,  the  peacocJcs  are  called  in  Hebrew  hikJii-vuf  , 
and  this  finds  its  explanation  in  the  old  classical 
name  of  the  pea-fowl  in  Tamil,  tokei,  dialectically 
pronounced  togei.  In  modern  Tamil  tukei  generally 
signifies  only  the  peacock’s  tail,  but  in  the  old  clas¬ 
sical  Tamil  it  signifies  the  peacock  itself.^ 

Of  these  articles,  ivory,  gold,  and  apes  are  indi¬ 
genous  in  India,  though  of  course  they  might  liave 
been  found  in  other  countries  likewise.  Not  so  tlu*. 
algum-tree,  at  least  if  interpreters  are  right  in  taking 

^  Die  Flotte  einer  Aefjyptisclien  Kdn'Kjin,  18 C8,  tab.  ii.  p.  17. 

See  L:i«Ben,  IndlHuhe  Atterihwmslcimde,  b.  i.  s.  bli7. 

^  Cf.  Caldwell,  Dravuiiun  Grammar,  second  edition,  j).  1)1.  Tins 
e.Kcellent  sclioLu'  points  out  that  tokei.  cannot  bo  a  corruption  of 
Sanskxdt  sikhin,  crested,  as  1  had  supposed,  jfikliin  cxi.stin;^  iii 
Tamil  under  the  form  of  siyi,  peacock  TOyai  does  not  occur  eithrr 
in  Canarese,  Telugu,  or  Malayaliui.  JDr.  Gimdert,  wluj  has  for  inanv 
years  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Dravidian  Iau;4uagcH,  was 
the  first  to  derive  togei  from  a  root  16  or  tH.  From  tliis,  by  tin- 
addition  of  nyu,  a  secondary  base,  tonga,  is  formed  in  Tamil,  m(;auiji'4 
to  hang,  to  be  pendent.  Hence  the  Tamil  tongal,  a  peacock’s  tall, 
ornaments,  &c. ;  in  Malayalim,  iongal,  plumage,  ornaineut.i  for  the  t  ar, 
drapery,  &c.  Dy  adding  the  sullix  hti  or  yei  we  g(d  tagol,  what  haugn 
down,  tail,  &c.  If  this  etymology  be  right,  it  would  bo  an  imptutaiit 
confirmation  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Tamulic  lauguagoB  Hpoktm  uj 
India  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  tribes.  Dr.  Gundert  polntn  b* 
the  ordinary  name  for  peacock  in  Tamil,  viz.  may-il  tblLUi-bouHe),  as  the 
probable  etymon  of  the  Sanskrit  mayflra,  peacock.  AlayCira,  how¬ 
ever,  occurs  in  the  Veda. 
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alguon  or  ahmtg  for  sandal-wood,  nor  the  peacock. 
Sandal-wood,  as  pointed  out  before,  is  peculiar  to 
India,  and  so  is  the  peacock.^  That  the  peacock  was 
exported  from  India  to  Babylon  (Baberu)  is  shown  by 
one  of  Pali  Gatakas.^  The  name  here  used  for  the 
peacock  is  onorcc,  Sanskrit  mayura. 

If  then  Ophir,  i.e.  the  country  of  the  algum-tree, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  Lidia,  and  if  the  place  from 
which  the  fleet  of  Soloiiion  fetched  peacocks,  apes, 
and  ivory,  niust  likewise  be  sought  for  in  a  country 
where  Sanskrit  was  spoken,  a  most  natural  place  to 
lix  upon  is  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  There  gold  and 
precious  stones  finun  the  north  would  have  been 
brouglit  down,  the  Indus  ;  and  sandal-wood,  peactadcs, 
and  apes  would  have  been  Inougdit  from  Central  and 
Souiliern  India.  In  this  very  locality  Ptolemy  (vii.  1) 
gives  us  the  name  oi'  Ah lri(C,  aljovc  PatiaLoac,  In  the 
same  locality  Hindu  geographers  jdace  the  people 
called  Ahhivd  or  Ahhtra^,  wJio  must  have  Imm-]!  an  ini- 
j)ortant  peo[)](^,  as  tlieir  language  is  always  mentione<I 
first  among  the  Apablirav// sas  or  ujigranimatical 
vernaculars.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  xMacilurdo, 
in  his  account  of  the  province  of  (Jutch,  still  knows  a 
race  of  iluj  descendants.  In  all  ]>robabi]ity,  of 

the  peojjle  wlio  sohl  to  llh‘am  and.  Holomon  their  gold 
and  pi'ccious  stones,  tludr  apes,  peacocks,  and  sandal- 
woodA 

^  See  t}i(‘  arUcle  E.  T.  in  Smith’M  Diafitmarif  af  the 

vt>l.  iii.  j).  II'IO.  It  i.M  strange  that;,  in  2(JIirun.  ii.  S,  alguia  trees  Hhoiild 
be  nienti()Ue<l  as  iTgruwing  in  .Lebanon. 

“  See  Minayetr,  in  Addiitinvs,  vi.  p.  51)3. 

^  See  alno  Sir  Jlenry  Klliot’rt  mt  ?i/(in/  (dt)m(ri/,  h.  v.  A  heor. 

*  The  arginneuta  brought  Corward  by  (.^uatreinbre,  in  hi.s  MCmolrc 
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This  identification  of  Ophir  with  some  place  in  India 
is  not  a  modern  conjecture.  The  Vulgate  translates 
Job  xxviii.  16,  "It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of 
Ophir’  (Sophir,  LXX),  by  ^  Non  conferetur  tinctis 
Indice  coloribus.’  In  Coptic  Sojir  is  the  name  for 
India,  the  same  word  by  which  the  LXX  translated 
the  Hebrew  Ophir. 

Considering  that  in  the  Veda  the  people  who  spoke 
Sanskrit  were  still  settled  in  the  north  of  India, 
whereas  at  the  time  of  Solomon  their  language  had 
extended  to  Cutch  and  even  the  Malabar  coast,  we 
can  hardly  doubt  that  Sanskrit  was  an  ancient  and 
historical  language,  as  old  as  the  Books  of  Kings^  or 
possibly  as  the  book  of  Job,  in  which  the  gold  of  Ophir 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  timeJ 

8ur  U  JPaijs  d*0^7iirf  against  fixing  Ophir  on  the  Indian  coast,  are  not 
conclusive.  The  arguments  derived  from  the  names  of  the  articles  ex¬ 
ported  from  Ophir  were  unknown  to  him.  It  is  necessary  to  mention 
this,  because  Quatrembre’s  name  deservedly  carries  groat  weight,  anrl 
his  essay  on  Ophir  has  lately  been  republished  in  the  Mibliotht(j^ue  cIuh- 
sique  des  CiUhriUs  contemporaimsj  1861. 

^  Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16.  Some  of  my  critics  have  demurred  to  thin 
argument  because  the  Books  of  Kings  are  not  contemporaneous  with 
Solomon.  The  articles  themselves,  however,  must  have  liad  names  at 
the  time  of  Solomon;  and  it  has  never  been  suggested  that  at  his  time 
they  had  Semitic  names,  and  that  these  were  replaced  by  Indian  nanuis 
at  a  later  time,  when  all  maritime  commercial  intercourse  Ijotween  India 
and  Palestine  bad  ceased.  As  to  the  name  of  sandal-wood,  my  critics 
ought  to  have  known  that  both  forms,  algum  as  well  as  almtif/,  occur  in 
the  Bible.  The  different  opinions  on  the  geographical  position  of  Ophir 
have  lately  been  most  carefully  examined  and  impartially  8ummo(l  up 
by  Mr.  Twisleton,  in  the  articles,  quoted  above,  on  Ophir  and  Tanihish 
in  Dr.  Smith’s  Biblical  Dictionary.  Mr.  Twieleton  hiujself  loans  strongly 
towards  the  opinion  of  those  scholars  who,  like  Michaolis,  Niebuhr, 
and  Vincent,  place  Ophir  in  Arabia ;  and  he  argues  very  ingeniously, 
that  if  we  consider  Ophir  simply  as  an  emporium,  the  princi])al  objection, 
viz.  that  gold  or  any  other  article  brought  from  Ophir  to  Palestine  was 
not  a  natural  product  of  Arabia,  falls  to  the  ground.  That  is  true. 
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Greek  AccotiiLts  of  India. 

The  next  people  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of 
India  were  the  Greeks.  The  earliest  information  about 

But  wliy  look  for  Ophir  in  Arabia?  The  only  strong  argument  for 
li.Ming  Ophir  in  Arabia  is  that  derived  from  the  genealogical  table  in 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  Ophir  appears  as  the  eleventh  in 
order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan.  I  accept  all  the  facts  brougiit  forward 
by  Mr.  Twisleton,  but  I  see  no  difEculty  in  admitting  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  south  of  Arabia  and  the  gulf  of  Cutch  in  very  ancient 
times  (Ri'iian,  Histoire  des  Tjfnifjne^  sainid'iue^,  1858,  p.  314);  and  if 
Tharsliish  in  fSpain  can  be  called  a  son  of  Javan,  why  not  Ophir  in 
India  a  son  of  Joktan?  The  expre.ssioii  ‘from  Meslia,  as  thou  goc.st 
unto  S'^phar  a  niounbaiu  in  the  East,’  on  wliich  Mr.  Twisleton  lays  great 
stress  as  Jiniiting  the  geograpliieal  po.sitii»n  of  ull  the  sons  of  Juktaii 
within  tlio  coasts  of  Arabia,  is  surely  very  vague;  nor  has  it  ]»e(Ui 
possible  to  identify  the  names  of  all  the  Joktariide  settlements  williiiv 
tlie  spluTo  thus  vaguely  indicated  by  geographical  tradition.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia, 
traders  between  India  and  Pale.stine  would  naturally  found  coniinercial 
cinj)oria.  They  existed  there  at  the  time  of  Diodoru.s  Siculus,  who,  afler 
<lescri])ing  tlic  groat  w(!altli  of  Saba  in  gohl,  ivory,  and  proeioiis  stones 
relati'S  (lili.  iii.  cap.  47)  tliat  there  were  several  i.slands  near,  wliere 
morchauts  from  all  parts  of  the  worhl  landed,  Jind  particularly  from 
Potuna  (Pattana  ?),  which  Alexander  had  founded  n<!ar  the  river  Indus. 

5’  vXrjawv  vTrdpxovcriVj  exouaai  TruAciir  dreix^crTcm  ,  .  . 

Kty  TrtUTas  S’  cprropoi  rravroOev  «ara7rA«oum,  pdkiaTa  5’  Ik  TLordvaSy  7jv 
’AAefavSposr  te/a^rc  rrapd  ruu  ’Iv5dv  TroTajxuu,  vavaraOfjLOV  0ovkopLivo^ 

rijs  TTapd  ruv  'Clic^avdv  irapaXiov.  That  tho  same  coast  was  the  seat  of 
a  very  early  cominerco  ami  a  very  early  civilisation  is  attested  to  tin.* 
present  day  ])y  magnificent  ruin.s  and  inscriptions,  and  by  the  frag7nen(.s 
of  a  widely  spread  tradition,  hiec  A.  von  Kremer,  Die  SiidarabUche 
Suffc,  18f!().  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  discuss  hero  all  the  con¬ 
troverted  points  of  this  question,  for  even  if  Ophir  should  be  proved  to 
])e  in  Arabia,  tho  names  for  apes  and  pvacocJcs  would  still  p>oint  to 
San.skrit,  atid  could  have  been  brougiit  to  Opliir  from  no  other  country 
bub  India.  These  names,  as  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  arc  foreign 
words  in  Hebrew,  and  they  do  not  rticeivo  any  light  cither  from  the 
dialects  of  Arabic,  incliuliug  the  lliinyaritic  inscriptions,  or  from  the 
languages  spoken  on  the  Mozambique  coast  of  Africa,  wdiere,  according 
to  some  authorities,  Ophir  was  situated.  T]ie.se  very  names  have 
been  traced  back  to  Sanskrit  and  to  the  languages  spoken  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  the  Dckhan ;  and  though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  foreign 
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India  seems  to  have  reached  the  Greeks  indirectly 
through  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  The  name  of  India 
was  known  to  the  author  of  the  Avesta.  It  occurs 
there  as  Hi^idu  in  the  singular,  and  in  the  plurals  as 
Hapta  Hi^idu,  the  Seven  Pavers,  the  Vedic  Sapta 
Sindhava/^.,  that  is,  the  seven  rivers  of  the  Panjab.^ 
It  occurs  again  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as  Hirtd  u, 
one.  of  the  provinces  which  paid  tribute  to  Darius, 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  N'ahhi  Rust  (tin, 
a,  25,  by  the  side  of  Medians,  Parthians,  Bactrians, 
Spartans,  and  lonians.  This  shows  through  what 
channel  countries  so  widely  separated  as  India  and 
Greece  were  first  brought  into  historical  contact. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  the  name  of 
India  is  unknown.  But  long  before  Alexanders 
invasion  of  India  Hekataeos  (b.  c.  549-486)  knew  that 

words,  they  have  suffered  conskhrahle  corruption  in  the  mouths  of 
ignorant  sailors,  yet,  allowing  the  same  latitude  of  phonetic  change,  it 
has  been  impossible  to  trace  them  back  to  any  other  family  of  speech. 
If,  therefore,  there  should  seem  to  exist  any  stringent  evidence  that 
Ophir  was  a  mere  enircpCt^  not  in  India,  hut  in  Arabia,  tlie  spi-eadiiig  of 
Sanskrit  names  to  Arabia  before  they  reached  Palestine  would  only 
serve  to  increase  the  antiquity  of  Sanskrit  as  sj)oken  in  those  parts  of 
India  from  whence  alone  the  natural  products  of  her  language  and  of 
her  soil  could  have  been  exported.  And  if  we  consider  that  there  is  no 
other  language  which  can  claim  these  names  as  her  own — tliat  there  is 
no  country  in  which  all  the  articles  brought  by  the  fleet  of  Ezion-geber, 
whetlier  from  Ophir  or  elsewhere,  are  indigenous,  that  sandal-wood  and 
peacocks  could  in  ancient  times  have  been  exported  to  Palestine  from 
India  only  ;  if  to  all  these  coincidences,  all  pointing  to  India,  is  added 
the  fact  pointed  out  by  Lassen,  that  the  names  of  cotton,  nard,  and 
probably  of  hdr-lltiim,  have  likewise  found  their  way  from  Sanskrit  into 
Hel)re\v,  we  shall,  I  think,  feel  justified  in  admitting,  with  Lassen  and 
Ritter  and  others,  a  very  early  commercial  intercourse  between  India 
and  Palestine,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  on  the  exact  position  of 
Ophir. 

^  See  Bioffrapliies  of  Words,  p.  153, 
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distant  country,  and  from  his  mention  of  the  river 
Indus,^  we  can  safely  conclude  that  Sanskrit  was  then 
the  spoken  language  of  the  country. 

The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  river  Sindhu  must  hav(i 
reached  Hekataeos  through  a  Persian  channel  in  whicli 
the  initial  s  was  regularly  changed  to  h,  and  after- 
wards  di*opt.  Indian  names  mentioned  Ly  Herodotus, 
such  as  Gandarioi,  Sanskrit  G  and  liar  a,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  the  Veda  (RV.  i,  126,  7),  and  others, 
likewise  prove  the  presence  of  Sanskrit  in  India,  at  his 
time.  Ktesia.s  (about  40  )  n.  o.),  thougli  he  did  nut  rcjicli 
India,  but  lived  at  the  court  of  Darius  II  and  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemou,  gives  us  information  which,  however 
untrustworthy  in  other  respects,  leaves  us  no  doubt 
that  Sanskrit  was  then  the  language  of  the  people 
whom  he  describes.  With  Mega,.sthen(‘s  we  euim*  ini(» 
the  very  life  of  India.  He  stayed  at  Palim].)ot]ira,,  Ukj 
Paialiputra  of  Sanskidt  literature,  tin.)  modern  Pa^iia. 
the  capital  of  Sandracottus,  in  Sanskrit  ./i and ragiipta. 
tlic  King  of  the  Prasii,  about  295  n.  c.  His  account  of 
India  would  probably  have  ma<le  us  acquainted  not 
only  witli  the  language,  hut  also  with  the  literaiy 
works  of  that  period,  had  not  the  indiflerencc  of  the 
Greeks  for  barbarous  people  allowed  Ids  work  to  be 
lost  except  the  fragments  now  collected  under  the 
name  of  Merjadhenw  Indino, 

The  argument  that  nearly  all  tlie  ria-mes  of  persons, 
places,  and  rivci*s  in  India  mentioned  by  Mogastlnmcs 
and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers  arci  pu]*c  Sanskrit, 
has  been  handled  so  fully  and  al>ly  by  others,  more 

*  Frafjmenia  Miatoricoriita  Graccorum,  cd.  C.  ot  T.  MUlIcr,  vol,  i. 
p.  12,  fragm.  174. 
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pai-ticularly  by  Lassen  in  his  Indisclie  Alterthwns- 
Icunde  that  nothing  rcinains  to  be  said  on  that 
subject.^ 

CMnese  Accounts  of  India. 

The  next  nation  after  the  Greeks  that  became 
acquainted  with  the  language  an<l  literature  of  India 
was  the  Chinese.  Though  Buddhism  was  not  rec.og- 
nised  as  a  third  state-religion  before  the  year  65  a.  d., 
under  the  Emperor  Ming-ti,^  Buddliist  inis.sionaric's 
had  reached  China  from  India  as  early  as  the  tliir<I 
century,  217  b.  One  Buddhist  missionary  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Chinese  annals  in  tlie  year  217;  and, 
about  tlie  year  120  b.(X,  a  Chinese  general,  art(a‘  defeat¬ 
ing  the  barbarous  trilx>s  north  of  the  d(?sei't  of  Gold, 

O 

brought  back  as  a  trophy  a  goLlen.  siafue,,  th(i  statue 
of  Buddlia.  The  vuny  name  of  Buddha.,  ehanged  in 
Chinese  into  Fo-t’o  and  Fo,‘^  is  j>un5  )Sa.iiskrit,  and  so 
is  every  word  and  every  thought  ol’  that  religion. 
The  langua.ge  wliu'Ji  the  Chineses  pilgrims  went  to 
India  to  stmly,  a.s  tlu^  k(‘.y  to  the.  sa(*r<*d  lii<‘raBin^  of 
Buddhism,  was  Sanskrit.  They  ealh'd  it  Kan;  luit. 
Fan,  as  M.  Stanislas  Julh.-n  has  shown,  is  an  ahhn‘- 
viation  of  Fan-lan-jao,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 


'  See  Ancient  Intlia  tin  tb'xrrihed  hy  the  Chindenl  Authors,  1>y  .F,  \V. 
McCrhidlo.  (i)  Ancient  Ixnlia  uh  ilcNcrilicd  l»y  ‘J'.in) 

and  Arrian  (coiihuI,  a.  d.  1-05),  lb77.  (ii)  The  ( ’oiunnn'coand 
of  tlio Erythncan Soa,  lb71h  (iii)  Ancit;xit India  an  dtwrili<-di)y 
(about  400  B.o.),  Ibbii.  (iv)  Amdont  India  an  downlutd  hy  i'tnh  niv 
(150  A.i>.%  lb»5. 

^  ]\T.  M.'m  Jhiddhint  PiJynmSy  i<dccted  Kmtyn^  vol,  ii.  p.  'Soi, 

®  A’of!  Konc  Ki,  traduit  ]»ar  UtSmiiHjit,  Pari-t,  lb55(5,  p.  41. 

*  Mt  lhode  pour  d/chijfnr  at  tramcrlra  lex  noins  .uuisctits  ifiil  so  rm- 
confrent  duvft  fen  Livrvs  chinoUf  invcnltc  et  dumunln'u  pur  M.  .SlajUHl;v.*t 
Julicn,  Paris,  IbCl,  p.  103. 
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which  the  Sanskrit  word  Brahman  could  be  rendered 
in  Chinese.^  We  read  of  the  Plmperor  Ming-ti,  uf  tlie 
dynasty  of  Han,  sending  Tsai'dn  and  otlier  higli 
officials  to  India,  in  order  to  study  there  the  doctrine 
of  Buddha.  They  engaged  the  services  of  two  learned 
Buddhists,  Matanga  and  iiu-fa-lan,  and  some  of  tlie 
most  important  Buddhist  works  were  translated  by 
them  into  Chinese.^  The  intellectual  intercourse 
between  the  Indian  peninsula  and  the  northern  con¬ 
tinent  of  Asia  continued  uninteiTuptf'd  for  sev<*ral 
centuries.  Missions  were  sent  from  Ciiina  to  India 
to  report  on  the  religious,  ])olitical,  social,  and  geo- 
gra|>hical  state  of  the  country ;  and  the  cliirl’  <;bjf‘(d 
of  interest  whicli  attracted  public  embassit.‘H  and 
private  pilgrims  across  tlie  Himalayan  mountains, 
was  the  religion  of  Buddlia.  About  three  hundred 
years  after  tlie  public  recognition  of  Buddhism  by 
the  Emperor  Ming-ti,  the  gniat  stream  of  ,Ihi<ldliist 
pilgi'ijns  began  to  liow  from  (kina  to  India.  Tlui  hrst 
account  whicli  wo  possess  of  tlieso  pilgrimages  belongs 
to  the  travels  of  Ea-hian,  who  visited  Lidia  towards  the 
end  of  tlie  fourth  century  (a.  X>.  399-41  <!•).  These  travels 
were  first  translated  into  IV^mch  by  A.  Kemusat.^ 
After  Fa-liian,  we  have  the  tra.vols  of  Hoei-scuig  and 
Song-yun,  who  were  sent  to  India,  in  518,  by  command 

^  ‘  F;in-cliou  (UralunulcRhara^  Ics  car{u‘tin’eH  U<'<tn(,ur<:  indiciuu*, 
in par  Fan,  Fan-lan-ino  (1)  ra h  m  a)/ — SlauIsluH  J ulicn, 

Voyaijes  dfs  2*eli  rhis  }>oud(lhwie.%  vol.  ii.  p.  50G. 

^  Seo  for  a  fulhjr  at'coimt,  M.  M,  On  iS<i7iskrlt  TcjU  duon'ered  in 
JajiaTij  Idclertv.d  vol.  ii.  ju  310.  Jvu-fa  lan  in  callc*l  J^hilrana 

ParirZita  in  Tibtsl.aii ;  cf.  J,  K,  A,  S'.,  1882,  p.  80. 

^  They  liavo  boon  IraiiHlatod  into  KrigliHli  by  tbo  Kov.  Sainuol  lioal, 
London,  ISGO  ;  roviHud  1884  ;  by  Mr.  ilcrbort  A.  Uilea,  1877,  ttnd  by 
l^ro feasor  ].<cggc,  Oxford,  188G. 
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of  the  empress,  with  the  view  of  collecting  sacred 
books  and  relics.  Then  followed  Iliouen-thsaiig, 
whose  life  and  travels,  from  629-(145,  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  so  popular  by  the  excellent  translation  of  M. 
Stanislas  Jnlien.^  After  Hioiien-thsang,  the  principal 
works  of  Chinese  pilgrims  arc  the  travels  of  Itsiiig- 
(left  China  in  671,  arrived  in  India  in  67'3,  returned  to 
China  in  695,  died  in  713),  the  Itineraries  of  the  Fifty- 
six  Monks,  published  in  730,  and  the  travels  of  Khinie, 
who  visited  India  in  964,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
pilgrims. 

That  the  language  employed  for  literary  purposes 
in  India  during  all  this  time  was  Sanskrit,  we  l(‘aru, 
not  only  from  the  numerous  names  and  religious 
and  philosophical  terms  mentioned  in  tlie  travels  of 
the  Chinese  pilgrims,  but  from  a  sliort  para.digin  oi' 
declension  and  conjugation  in  Samskrit  whi(*h  one  of 
them  (Hiouen-thsang)  has  inserted  in  liis  diary.  Nji.y, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Ilioueu-thsang 
composed  himself  a  book  in  Sanskrit.'* 

Persian  Accounts  of  India. 

The  next  evidence  of  the  cxistiuico  of  an  ancient 
literature  in  India  comes  to  us  from  Persia.  Tlio  King 
of  Persia,  Khosru  Nushirvan,  in  the  mi(l<ll(3  of  the 
sixth  century,  had  a  collection  of  fal)]es  translatiMi 
from  Sanskrit  into  Pehlevi,  a  translation  wliicdi  was 
afterwards  turned  into  Arabic  by  AbdaJlah  ilm  Alrno- 
kaffa  in  the  middle  of  the  ciglit  century,  tnuhn*  th** 
title  of  Kalilah  and  Dm/ruih.  Tlujugh  tlie  coiaplt4<* 

^  New  translation  by  Rev.  S.  Boal,  1884. 

“  On  Itaing-,  see  M.  M.,  India,  what  can  it  teach  p,  210  mcij.  ; 
Journal  AsiaL  1888,  p.  411.  »  M.  M.,  India,  pp.  ao:>,  :U(i. 
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collection  of  these  fal>lcs  does  no  longer  exist  in 
Sanskrit,  yet  the  portions  of  it  which  Iiave  been  jn-e- 
served  in  the  Pa;/^:atantra  show  clearly  that  tliey  must 
have  existed  in  Sanskrit  in  the  sixth  century  a.I)., 
and  that  the  account  given  by  the  Pehlevi  translator 
Barzoi  is  trustworthy  in  the  inain.^ 

Arab  Accotmts  of  India. 

As  soon  as  the  MoluMininedans  entered  India,  we 
hear  of  translations  of  Sanskrit  woiks  into  Pm’siaii 
and  A7abic,“  As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  s<*,eond 
Abassidc  Khalif  Almansur,*'  in  the  year  7  73  a.  i).,  an 
Indian  astronomer,  well  versed  in  the  scicuicc^  which 
lie  pi*ofcsso(l,  visited  the  court  of  the  Khalif,  bringing 
with  him  tables  of  the  equations  of  planets  according 
to  the  moan  motions,  with  obsm-vations  .ndative  to 
both  solar  and  lunar  cclips(‘s  and  the  asci‘nsi()n  of  tln^ 
signs  ;  taken,  as  he  afllrined,  fi'om  tablets  com]jute<l 
liy  an  Indian  prince,  whose  name,  as  the  Arabian 
author  writes  it,  was  Phighar.  The  Khalif,  embracing 
the  oppoi-tunity  thus  happily  presented  to  him,  com¬ 
manded  the  book  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  to  lx*, 
published  for  a  guide  to  the  Arabians  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  stars.  The  task  devolved  on 
Mohaiiinied  ben  Ilmahim  Alfazari,  wliosci  versi(jii  is 

^  M.  M,,  tSdeefed  AWn/.f,  vol.  i.  p.  filO.  U  ‘m  curious  th.'ifc  AI- 
beniiii  was  ho  di.sHatiHflod  with  tbo  Ar;il>i<;  trati.'-latioii  of  wliat  lio  calls 
tlio  Pa77X:atantra  that  Ixo  winlicd  to  traii.slaio  it  anew.  Sco  AU>i?runi'a 
India,  od.  Sachaii,  p.  xx;  also  Fihrid,  }lo  IiL,(!r,  vol.  i. 

Sir  Henry  ElIiopH  lluLurianH  of  India,  vul.  v.,  appcinlix,  p.  570. 

^  Oolehrooko,  MiscdIa7ieouH  EmttiH,  ii.  p.  504,  quotes  from  the  pre¬ 
face  to  tlio  astronomical  tablcH  of  Ihni  al  Adaini,  published  by  bis 
(roiitiluiator,  Al  Casern,  in  020  A.l).  On  Sanskrit  figures,  see  Stracliey, 
As.  Re».  xii.  184  ;  Colebrooke,  Ai^vlra,  ]>.  lii. 
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known  to  astronomers  by  the  name  of  the  greater 
Sind-hind  or  Hind-sind,^  for  the  term  occurs 
written  both  ways. 

About  the  same  time  Yacub,  the  son  of  Tharck, 
composed  an  astronomical  work,  founded  on  the 
Sind-hind.^  Harun-al-Eashid  (786-809)  had  two 
Indians,  Manka  and  Saleh,  as  physicians  at  his  court.’* 
ilanka  translated  the  classical  work  on  medicine, 
Susruta,^  and  a  treatise  on  poisons,  ascribed  to 
ifa^iakya,  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian.®  During 

^  S  i  n.d-li  i  n  d  signifies  tlie  revolving  ages,  according  to  Bon  al  Adaini ; 
Kasiri  traiiHlatoa  it  ijorpetiium  jetorumnquo.  Colebrooko  conjoeturoH 
Siddhdnt-a,  and  KUpposeH  tlic  original  to  liavebecn  Uraliinagiipta’H 
work,  the  Brahiria-siddbrinta,  M.  Rcinaud,  in  bis  Mi'moire  sur 
Clmlc,  p.  312,  <|Uote8  the  following  passage  from  the  Tdrifk-aL-lIul'ama : 
'Ell  raniice  If^G  d(3  Phegire  (773  de  ,T.  C.)  il  arriva  do  rinde  h  Bagdad 
\in  hoirnnc  fort  in.struit  dans  Ioh  doctrines  «le  sou  pays.  Cel  hojinne 
poHsedait  la  iiiethode  du  8in<lhind,  relative  aux  mouvcnients  dcs 
astres  ft  aux  e<piation8  calcnlees  an  inoyen  de  sinuH  do  (piart  eu  (puirt 
do  (legre.  11  connaissaifc  anssi  diverses  inariihrca  de  (letermiintr  Ich 
^clij)sc.s,  ainsi  (pie  le  lo^'er  des  Kigiiea  du  zodiaquo.  11  avait  coinpoKo 
un  abrdge  d’uu  onvrago  relatif  k  coh  inatihnrs  (pPoii  attribnait  ii.  un 
prince  nomine  Fygar.  Dan.y  net  cerit  hr.s  kardagia  (i.o.  kramaf/ya; 
SCO  S  firya-.siddii  anta,  od.  BiirgesH  an<l  Wliitmw,  p.  f>T  and  p.  5!l) 
eUiioiit  caleuleH  par  miiintoH.  Le  Kh.'difo  onlonna  (pdon  l.raduisU  lo 
traite  hr  lieu  en  arabe,  alin  (Paider  lea  iiiUHulmana  aapierir  uno  tum- 
iiaiHKance  exnctfco  dea  dtoilea.  Lo  aoin  du  la  traduction  fut  coufiu  h 
Mohammed,  fila  (Vlbrahim-ul-P'a/ary,  lo  premi('r  entre  h*a  muauhnana 
qui  a’tJtait  livr($  b.  une  ditudo  approfondio  <l(j  Pa‘<tronoinie  :  on  dtLigne 
plus  tard  cetto  traduction  soua  Ic  titro  de  Grand  tSiudhind."  Aiberuni 
phiccB  the  translation  in  the  year  771. 

*  Rein  and,  1.  c.  p.  314. 

*  Elliot,  JlitfloriaifS  of  fruHn,  vol.  v.  p.  572. 

*  Cf.  StoinHchneidcr,  WlsM'mchaftlicM  Blditrr,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

^  See  IVofcssor  Eltigel,  in  Zdtuc^irift  dvr  D.  Af.  O.,  xi.  148  and 
325  ;  Elliot,  J/iUorians  of  hidhiyVul.  v.  p.  572.  A  llubrew  (rratino  on 
poisons,  as(iribed  to  tbo  Indian  ^Hanik  ( /\a?iak  ya’),  ia  mentioned  by 
Steiiischneidcr,  WwHciiiirhaftlivJLe  lUiilfvrj  vol.  i.  p.  G5.  Allioruni  rnen- 
tiona  an  Indian  Kankah  as  astrologer  of  llaruu-al-Raahid  (Uoinaud, 
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tlie  Khalifate  of  A1  Maxnim,  a  fainoiis  trt‘atis‘‘  on 
algebra  was  translated  by  Moliainined  lion  Mii.-a 
from  Sanskrit  into  Arabic  (edited  by  F,  Iloson. 
1831)  and  the  medical  treatises  of  Slikah  and  Ii»n 
Dahan,  both  represented  to  be  Indians,  sliow  that 
Sanskrit  was  well  known  thend 

Albemni. 

Alberuni  (born  973,  died  1048)  %vns  invited  }y  ‘Mali- 
mud  of  Ghazni  (died  1030)  from  Kliwarizm  (tlie  modern 
Khiva),  which  the  Sultan  had  conquered  in  10] 7,  to 
accornpan}"  him  on  his  Indian  campaigns.  Avn^eiinn, 
i.  e.  Abu’  Ali  Ibn  Sina,  declined  to  aeeompany  him. 
Alberuni,  an  astronomer,  a  large-lieaiied  pldlosophor, 
and  an  acute  observer,  utilised  his  stay  in  India  for 
studjdng  tlic  astronorn^q  the  philosopliy  and  literalure 
of  tliat  interesting  country.  According  to  liis  <nvn 
statement  the  number  of  his  works  f?xceeded  a  ]nnidn‘d. 
The  most  important  among  those  wduch  liut 

perisbed  are  the  ‘  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations,’  (jf 
which  a  German  and  an.  Englisli  translation  have 
lately  (1878  and  1879)  been  puldished  by  Pndessor 
Sacliau  ;  a  treatise  on  Astronomy,  AbKamin  Al- 
Masudi,  and  his  (ixtremely  interesting  \v()rk  on  Tmlia, 
sometimes  called  Tarikhd-IIind  (written  a.  I).  1030), 
but  the  full  title  of  wliich  has  laHUi  translat(Ml  1)y  its 
learned  editor,  Professor  Sachau,  as  ‘An  accurah.*  do 

Mdmoire  &ur  Vlrule,  p.  315).  ITo  in  inciitiorujd  ax  a  phyuiriau. 

Another  Indian  ph^aician  of  IJarun-al-lCaHhid  ia  callod  Muukla  (Uci- 
naiul,  1.  c.). 

^  Elliot,  Uititorians  of  India,  vol.  v.  p.  572. 
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scription  of  all  categories  of  Hindu  thought,  as  well 
those  which  are  admissible  as  those  wliich  must  !>** 
rejected.’  The  value  of  Alberuni’s  Indira  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Reinaud  in  his  Fragments  Avidie^  rt 
Persans  ioiedits  relatifs  d  I'Inde,  1815,  and  afler wards 
in  his  excellent  Memoir e  mr  V Inde,  Paris,  iS  lt).  It 
was  then  supposed  that  Alberuni  had  acquircHl  a, 
complete  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  which  enabbsl  Iiim 
not  only  to  translate  works  on  the  Saukliya  and  Yoga 
philosophies  from  Sanskrit  into  Arabic,  bub  even  to 
translate  Arabic  texts  into  Sanskrit.  This,  howt'vor. 
has  been  rendered  very  doubtful  by  Professor  Sachau’s 
researches.  He  gives  Alberuni  full  credit  for  liaving 
acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  sii/li- 
cient  for  checking  to  a  certain  oxient  tlu^  .staiei moils  fit’ 
his  Pandits,  but  he  shows  clearly  that  liis  <r;insk*i(toU:*, 
from  Sanskrit  into  Arabic  ainl  Persian,  and  still  more 
those  from  Arabic  into  Sanskrit  could  not  have  been 
made  without  the  constant  lu‘]p  of  nativfi  sfholarsd 
In  that  respect,  therefore,  All>eruni  was  inferior  to 
Hiouen-thsang,  who  was  able  to  write  in  Sanskrit  ami 
to  carry  on  a  public  disputation  in  Hint  htnguage. 

About  1150  we  hear  of  Abu  Saleli  translating  a 
work  on  the  education  of  kings  from  Sanskrit  into 
Arabic.^ 


^  Alberuni’s  Indian  editerl  in  the  Arn])ic  original  by  K.  SucImu, 
London,  1887.  Chronolotjij  of  Ancimt  Nttlions,  by  Altoruui, 
lated  by  E.  Saebau,  London,  1879. 

-  Tn  the  Persian  work  MujmaU-l-Tuwan kh  tboro  nm  <d.a|,{riH 
translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Abu  Saleh  bon  Sliib  hm  dawn,  who  bud 
himself  abridged  them,  a  hundred  years  buforci,  from  a  Sjuinlu  it  w*  rU 
c(Aled  Bisfruciion  of  Kimjs  (Raf/anlti?).  The  Pmiuu  trandui.ir  livnd 
about  1150.  See  Elliot,  1.  o. 
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Two  hundred  years  later,  we  are  told  that  Firoz 
Shah,  after  the  capture  of  Nagarcote,  orlcred  several 
Sauvskrit  works  on  philosophy  to  he  translated,  from 
Sanskrit  by  Maulana  Izzu-d-din  Khalid  Khani.  A 
work  on  veterinary  medicine  ascribed  to  Salotard 
said  to  have  been  the  tutor  of  Siisruta,  was  likewise 
translated  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian  in  the  year  1381 . 
A  copy  of  this,  called  Kurrut  ul  Mulh^  was  presorvc<l 
in  the  Poyal  Library  of  Lucknow.  The  date  is  some¬ 
what  doubtful,  and  it  is  curious  that  the  translator 
should  not  have  mentioned  another  work  on  the  same 
subject,  the  Kitah  id  translated  from  Sanskrit 

^  Sal  Otar  in  not  known  as  tho  author  of  such  a  work.  /9;llotariy  a 
occurs  instead  of  >S’dlaturlya,  in  RiicUKikan t ;  but  SCilii- 

turlya  is  a  name  of  Pa72ini,  and  the  teacher  of  Su<jruta  is  said  to 
have  been  Divodasa.  Professor  Weber,  in  hh  Catalof/tie  of  Sanxh’it 
MiiiS.  (p.  208),  lias  pointed  out  -S'ulihotra,  who  is  mentioned  in  t.ho 
PaiZZ.’atantra  as  a  teacher  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  who  is  quoLed 
iiy  (lar^oa  in  the  A «vriynr-ved<a.  The  Profes.sor  quotes  a  translation 
into  Araliic  of  8iu;li  a  work,  made  in  tho  year  1361.  Such  a  translation, 
however,  of  that  date  does  n(>t  exist,  and  as  he  i*efers  to  Elliot’s  IHbl.io- 
graphical  Index  to  the  Historians  of  India,  p.  2G3,  as  his  authority, 
the  Professor’s  statement  may  possibly  rest  on  some  misapprehnnsioii. 
Salotri  is  the  every-day  Urdu  and  Hindi  word  for  a  horse-doctor.  Pro¬ 
fessor  An  frecht  has  discovered  a  work  on  medicine  by  <Sdlihotra  in 
the  Lilirary  of  tlio  East  India  House.  A  medical  work  by  ^cllinfitha 
is  mentioned  in  tlie  Cataloifuc  of  Sanscrit  NSS.  of  the  Oollcfje  of  I'ori 
William,  p.  24.  An  Arabic  translation  of  a  Sanskrit  work  on  veteri¬ 
nary  medicine  by  ATuwakya  is  mentioned  by  Haji  Clialfa,  v.  p.  59. 
A  translation  of  the  Aaraka  (Proceedings  of  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  1870, 
Sept.)  from  Sanskrit  into  Persian,  and  from  Persian  into  Arabic,  is 
mentioned  in  the  Fihrist  (finished  987  a.d.).  It  is  likewise  mentioned 
l)y  Albcruni  (llcinaiul,  Mdmoire  snr  VInde,  p.  316) ;  the  translation  is 
said  to  have  been  made  for  the  Barmokides.  The  names  of  the  per¬ 
sons  by  whom  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  work  were  supposed  to 
have  been  handed  down,  should  be  restored  in  Alberuiii  as  follows : 
Brahman,  Prayapati,  the  Asvinau,  In  dr  a,  the  sons  of  Atri, 
Agnive^a;  cf.  As  li  ^  a  hg  ah  rid  ay  a,  Introduction  (MS.  Wilson, 
208). 
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into  Arabic,  at  Baghdad.  Another  translation  was 
made  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan.^ 

Akl»ar. 

Two  hundred  years  more  bring  us  to  the  reign 
of  Akbar  (] 556-1605).  A  more  extraordinary  man 
never  sat  on  the  throne  of  India.^  Brought  up  as  a 
Mohammedan,  he  discarded  the  religion  of  the  Pro- 
pi  let  as  superstitious,^  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
a  search  after  the  true  religion.  He  called  Brah¬ 
mans  and  fii*e-worshlppers  to  his  court,  and  ordered 
them  to  discuss  in  his  presence  the  merits  of  their 
religions  with  the  Mohammedan  doctors.  When  he 
heard  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa,  he  invited  them  to  his 
capital,  and  ho  was  for  many  years  looked  upon  as 
a  secret  convert  to  Christianity.  He  was,  however,  a 
j-ationalist  and  deist,  and,  as  ho  declared  himself, 
never  believed  anything  that  he  could  not  understand. 
The  religion  wliich  lie  founded,  the  so-called  Ilihi 
religion,  was  pure  Deism,  mixed  up  with  the  worship 
of  the  sini  as  the  purest  and  highest  emblem  of  the 
Deity.  Though  Akbar  himself  could  neither  read 
nor  write, his  court  was  the  home  of  literary  men 
of  all  persuasions.  Whatever  book,  in  any  language, 
promised  to  throw  light  on  the  problems  nearest 
to  the  emperor’s  heart,  he  ordered  to  be  translated 


*  Klli<a’H  Historians  of  India^  vol.  v.  p.  674. 

'''  Sco  M.  M.,  Introduction  io  the  Science  of  Religion^  Appendix  to 
.T^‘ctur<j  X. 

^  Hoo  Vann  KotiiHjdy,  Notice  resg}ecliiig  tits  Religion  introduced  ly 
Al'hary  TrnnKaotionB  of  tlic  Literary  Society  of  Bombay,  1820,  voL  ii. 

pp.  2-12-270. 

^  llistonans  of  Indidy  p.  240. 

^  M  illlbauor,  Gcschichte  d<T  KatholUchen  Missionen  Ostindiens,  8. 184. 
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into  Persian.  The  New  Testament  ^  was  thus  trans¬ 
lated  at  his  command;  so  were  the  Mahabharata,  the 
Ramayaua,  the  Amarakosha,^  and  other  classical 
works  of  Sanskrit  literature.  But  although  the  em¬ 
peror  set  the  greatest  value  on  the  sacred  writings  of 
different  nations,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  succeeded 
in  extorting  from  the  Brahmans  a  translation  of  the 
Veda.  A  translation  oftheAtharva-veda^  was  made 
for  him  by  Haji  Ibrahim  Sirhindi;  but  that  Veda 
never  enjoyed  the  same  authority  as  the  other  three 
Vedas,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  by  Atharva-veda 
is  meant  more  than  the  Upanishads,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  composed  for  the  special  benefit  of 

^  Elliot’s  midovians  of  India,  p.  248. 

*  Jhid.  pp.  259,  260.  Tlie  lanhliA-Badauni  or  IMnilaJchahn-U 
Taicarikh,  written  by  Mulla  Abdu-l-Kadir  Maluk,  Shah  of  Badaun, 
and  finished  in  1595,  is  a  general  history  of  India  from  the  tiino  of 
the  Ghaznevides  to  the  40th  year  of  Akbar.  The  author  is  a  bigoted 
Mohammedan,  and  judges  Akbar  severely,  though  ho  was  himself 
under  great  obligations  to  him.  He  was  employed  by  Akbar  to  trans¬ 
late  from  Arabic  and  Sanskrit  into  Persian;  he  translated  tho  Pam/l- 
yaTia,  two  out  of  the  eighteen  sections  of  tho  Mahabhflrata,  and 
abridged  a  liistory  of  Cashmir.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  by  wliom  and 
how  these  translations  were  made.  Abdu-l-Kadir  states  that  learned 
Brahmans  were  appointed  to  translate  these  boohs  for  him  (Elliot’s 
Historians  of  India, yol.  v.  p.  537),  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
the  courtiers  of  Akbar  possessed  a  real  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  Hindi  (Alberuni’s  India,  ed.  Sachau,  p.  xxii),  whether 
literary  or  vernacular.  As  those  who  are  mentioned  as  translators  of 
Sanskrit  texts  were  probably  no  more  than  the  patrons  of  certain 
Pandits,  and  responsible  only  for  the  Arabic  and  Persian  into  which  the 
Sanskrit  texts  were  turned,  we  can  understand  why  three  or  four  names 
should  be  mentioned  as  translators  of  the  same  book.  Thus  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Mahabharata  is  ascribed  to  Abdu-l-Kadir,  Nakib  Khan, 
Shaikh  Mohammad  Sultan  Thanesari,  and  Faizi,  tho  brother  of  the 
prime  minister,  Abu-l-Fazl.  Nay,  Hervas  writes :  *  Abnlfacel,  ministro 
de  Akbar,  se  valid  del  Amarasinha  y  del  Mahabharata,  quo 
traduxo  en  persiano  el  ano  de  1586.’ — Hervas,  ii.  136. 

^  See  M.  M.’s  History  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature,  p.  327. 
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Akbar.  There  is  a  story  which,  though  evidently  ot 
a  legendary  character,  shows  how  the  study  of 
skrit  was  kept  up  by  the  Brahmans  during  the  reign 
of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

‘Neither  the  authority  (it  is  said)  nor  promises  of  Akbiir 
could  prevail  upon  the  Brahmans  to  disclose  the  tenets  of  their 
religion:  he  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
The  stratagem  he  made  use  of  was  to  cause  a  boy,  of  the 
of  Fe'izi,  to  be  committed  to  the  care  of  these  priests,  as  a  ]Ht(<r 
orphan  of  the  sacerdotal  line,  who  alone  could  be  initiated  intc* 
the  sacred  rights  of  their  theology.  Peizi,  having  receiv(‘<l  the 
proper  instructions  for  the  part  he  was  to  act,  was  cunveyt'd 
privately  to  Benares,  the  seat  of  knowledge  in  Ilindostan;  he 
was  received  into  the  house  of  a  learned  Brahman,  who  educat  ed 
him  with  the  same  care  as  if  he  had  been  his  son.  After  tl  e 
youth  had  spent  ten  years  in  study,  Akbar  was  desirous  of  re¬ 
calling  him ;  but  the  boy  was  struck  with  the  charms  of  the 
daughter  of  his  preceptor.  The  old  Brahman  laid  no  n'.stniint 
on  the  growing  passion  of  the  two  lovers.  He  was  fond  of 
Peizi,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  young 
man,  divided  between  love  and  gratitude,  resolved  to  conceal 
the  fraud  no  longer,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  Brahinari, 
discovered  the  imposture,  and  asked  pardon  for  his  offi'iiec.''. 
The  priest,  without  reproaching  him,  seized  a  poniard  wlfuth 
hung  at  his  girdle,  and  was  going  to  plunge  it  in  his  heart,  it 
Peizi  had  not  prevented  him  by  taking  hold  of  his  arm.  The 
young  man  used  every  means  to  pacify  him,  and  declared  him¬ 
self  ready  to  do  anything  to  expiate  his  treachery.  Tlu*.  JJrah- 
man,  bursting  into  tears,  promised  to  pardon  him  on  condilifiii 
that  he  should  swear  never  to  translate  the  Vedas,  or  saeriMl 
volumes,  or  to  disclose  to  any  person  whatever  the  symliol  oi 
the  Brahman  creed.  Peizi  readily  promised  him :  how  I’ar  he 
kept  his  word  is  not  known;  but  the  sacred  books  ol‘  the 
Indians  have  never  been  translated.’  ^ 

'  History  of  the  Settlements  of  the  Europeans  hi  the  East  and  WV'.v^ 
Indies,  translated  from  the  French  of  the  Abbd  Bernal  by  J.  J  ukUi- 
morid,  Dublin,  1776,  vol.  i,  p.  34. 
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We  have  thus  traced  the  existence  of  vSanskrit,  as 
the  language  of  literature  and  religion  in  India,  from 
the  time  of  Solomon  to  the  reign  of  Akbar.  A 
iumdred  years  after  Akbar  the  eldest  son  of  Shah 
Jehan,  the  unfortunate  Dai*a,  manifested  the  same 
interest  in  religious  speculations  which  had  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  great  grandsire.  He  became  a  student 
of  Sanskrit,  and  translated  the  TJpani shads,  philoso¬ 
phical  treatises  appended  to  the  Vedas,  into  Persian. 
This  was  in  the  year  1657  or  58/  a  year  before  he 
was  put  to  death  by  his  younger  brother,  the  bigoted 
Aurengzebc/^  This  prince’s  translation  was  translated 
into  French  by  Anquotil  Duperron,  in  the  year  1795, 
tlie  fourth  year  of  the  French  Republic  ;  and  was  for  a 
long  time  the  principal  source  from  which  European 
scholars  derived  their  knowledge  of  the  sacred  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Brahmans. 


European  Accounts  of  India. 

At  the  time  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the 
reign  of  Aurongzebe  (1658-1707),  the  contemporary 
jtnd  rival  of  Louis  XIV,  the  existence  of  Sanskrit 
and  Sanskrit  literature  was  known,  if  not  in  Europe 
generally,  at  least  to  Europeans  in  India,  particularly 
to  missionaries.  Who  w^as  the  first  European  that 
know  of  Sanskrit,  or  that  acquired  a  knowdedge  of 
Sanskrit,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  When  Vasco  da  Gama 
landed  at  Calicut,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1498,  Padre 
Pedro  began  at  once  to  preach  to  the  natives,  and 

*  See  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1870,  p  252. 

^  Soo  Upanishads,  translated  by  M.  M.,  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  JSast, 
vol.  i.  p.  Iviii. 
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had  suffered  a  martyr’s  death  before  the  discoverer 
of  India  returned  to  Lisbon.  Every  new  ship  that 
reached  India  brought  new  missionaries;  but  for  a 
long  time  we  look  in  vain  in  their  letters  and  reports 
for  any  mention  of  Sanskrit  or  Sanskrit  literature. 


St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Francis,  now  St.  Francis,  Xavier  was  the  first  to 
organise  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in 
India  (1542) ;  and  such  were  his  zeal  and  devotion, 
such  his  success  in  winning  the  hearts  of  high  and 
loWj  that  his  friends  ascribed  to  him  among  other 
miraculous  gifts,  the  gift  of  tongues  ^ — a  gift  never 
claimed  by  St.  Francis  himself.  It  is  not,  however, 
till  the  year  1559  that  we  first  hear  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  at  Goa  studying,  with  the  help  of  a  converted 
Brahman,^  the  theological  and  philosophical  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  and  challenging  the  Brahmans 
to  public  disputations. 

^  Miillliaiicr,  p.  67.  Ho  liiin.sclf  npcalcs  of  the  difficulty  he  had  in 
learning  languages:  'Jo  oioji  comprtndo  questo  2'>opolo,  ed  erjli  non  com- 
prende  me  dammiaggio.^  Seo  G.  Barone,  Vita,  del  P.  Paolmo  da,  S, 
Bartolommeoj  1888,  p.  GG. 

^  MtlUlmuer,  p.  80.  Those  Brahmans,  according  to  Robert  deNohili, 
were  of  a  lower  class,  not  initiated  in  the  sacred  literature.  They  were 
ignorant,  he  says,  ‘of  the  hooks  Smarta,  Apostamba,  and  Sutra.’ 
— (Ibid.  p.  188.)  Robert  himself  quotes  from  the  Apastamba- 
SClfcra,  in  Ins  defence  (ibid.  p.  1U2).  Ho  also  quotes  Skanda  Purd?2a, 
p.  103  ;  Kadambari,  p.  103.  A  work  of  his  is  mentioned  by  Kircher, 
China  IlliistraUc,  1G67,  p.  152,  hut  it  seems  to  have  existed  in  MS. 
only.  Kircher  says,  ‘legat,  qui  volet,  librum  quern  do  Bralimanum 
theologia  P.  Rohertus  Nobilis  Societatis  Josu,  missionis  Madurensi.s  in 
Indid  Malabarica  fundator,  nec  non  lingum  et  Brahmanicm  genealogice 
oonsultissimus,  sinnnia  sane  eruditione  .  ,  .  conscripsit.’  This  book 
might  still  be  of  great  interest, 
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Pilippo  Sassetti. 

From  1581  to  1588  an  Italian  scholar  of  consider¬ 
able  eminence  among  the  literary  men  of  his  time, 
Filippo  Sassetti,  lived  at  Goa.  His  letters  have  lately 
been  published  at  Florence,  and  in  one  of  them  he 
states  that  the  sciences  of  tbe  Indians  are  all  written 
in  one  language,  which  is  called  SanscrutcL  This,  he 
says,  means  a  well-articulated  language.  The  people 
learn  it,  as  we  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  it  takes 
them  six  or  seven  years  before  they  master  it.  No 
cue  knows  when  that  language  was  spoken,  but  it  has 
many  words  in  common  wdth  the  spoken  vernaculars, 
nay  with  Italian,  particularly  in  the  numerals  6,  7,  8, 
ami  9,  in  the  names  for  God^  serpent,  and  many 
others.  And  then  ho  adds:  ‘I  ought  to  have  come 
here  at  eighteen,  in  order  to  return  with  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  beautiful  things.’^ 


KoTberto  de’  EToTbili. 

The  first  certain  instance  of  a  Fluropean  missionaiy 
liavinu’  mastered  the  difficulties  of  the  Sanskrit  Ian- 

O 

giiago  l^elongs  to  a  later  period  —  to  what  may  be 
called  the  period  of  lloberto  de’  Nobili  (1577-1656), 
as  (listinguislied  from  tbe  first  period,  which  is  under 
tlio  presiding  spirit  of  Fdancis  Xavier.  Eoberto  de’ 
Nobili  went  to  India  in  1606.  He  was  himself  a  man 
of  high  iamily,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  cardinal 

1  Leiicrv.  fiJitu  c  hied  if  e  df  IPiUjrpo  Sas^citi,  raccalte  e  amiotaie  da 
I’lftore  Marcncd,  Firenze,  1S55,  p.  417.  I  owe  my  knowledge  of  Sas- 
si;ttii  to  the  kiiidiiesH  of  Frofehsor  Maggi  at  Milan,  who  sent  me  a  copy 
of  liis  letters.  See  also  A.  De  Gubernatis,  yUajgiatori  Italiani,  1875, 
p.  :3di. 
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Bellarmino,  a  man  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind. 
He  therefore  perceived  the  more  quickly  the  difficult 
ties  which  kept  the  higher  castes,  and  particularly  the 
Brahmans,  from  joining  the  Christian  communities 
formed  at  Madura  and  other  places.  These  commu¬ 
nities  consisted  chiefly  of  men  of  low  rank,  of  no 
education,  and  no  refinement.  He  conceived  the  hold 
plan  of  presenting  himself  as  a  Brahman,  and  thus 
obtaining  access  to  the  high  and  noble,  the  wise  and 
learned,  in  the  land.  He  shut  himself  up  for  years, 
acquiring  in  secret  a  knowledge,  not  only  of  Tamil 
and  Telugu,  but  of  Sanskrit.  When,  after  a  patient 
study  of  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Brahmans, 
he  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  grajople  with  his 
antagonists,  he  showed  himself  in  public,  dressed 
in  the  proper  garb  of  the  Brahmans,  v;  earing  their 
cord  and  their  frontal  mark,  observing  their  diet,  and 
submitting  even  to  the  complicated  rules  of  caste. 
He  was  successful,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  both  of 
the  Brahmans,  who  werci  afraid  of  him,  and  of  his 
own  fellow-labourers,  who  could  not  understand  his 
])olicy.  His  lifo  in  India,  where  he  died  as  an  old 
blind  man,  is  full  of  ijitcrcst  to  the  missionary.^  I  can 
only  speak  of  him  here  as  the  first  European  Sanskrit 
scholar.  A  man  who  could  quote  from  Manu,  from  the 
Burii'U/aS;  nay  from  works  such  as  the  Apastamba- 
Sutras,  which  are  known  even  at  present  to  only 
those  few  Sanskrit  scholars  who  can  read  Sanskrit 

^  In  a  letter  of  J)uriicirri  frtiiijorc,  27th  April,  1S7G;  published  in  the 
jBolld.lino  Italiaiio,  lb7G,  p.  IG,  there  are  Boiiie  notices  of  R.  de 
Nobilibus.  ‘  He  died  IGth  Jan.  1G.GG,  in  his  80th  year,  at  St.  Thomas, 
near  Madras.’  The  Jesuits  had  printing  offices  at  Coccino,  Ambalak- 
k.'ulii,  and  Punikkayal,  but  none  of  their  books  are  to  be  found  now. 
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MSS.j  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  a  know]edg(i 
of  the  sacred  language  and  literature  of  the  Brah¬ 
mans.  The  very  idea  that  he  came,  as  he  said,  to 
preach  a  new  or  a  fourth  Veda,^  which  had  been  lost, 
shows  how  well  he  knew  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  the  theological  system  which  he  came  to  conquer. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  reports  which  he  sent  to 
Rome  in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  and  in  which  he  drew  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
i‘eligion,  the  customs,  and  literature  of  the  Brahmans, 
should  not  have  attracted  the  attention  of  scholars. 
The  ‘  Accommodation  Question,’  as  it  was  called, 
occupied  cardinals  and  popes  for  many  years;  but 
not  one  of  them  seems  to  have  perceived  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  interest  attaching  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
civilisation  so  perfect  and  so  firmly  rooted  as  to  re- 
([uiro  accommodation  even  from  the  missionari(\s  of 
Rome.  At  a  time  when  the  discovery  of  one  Greek 
MS.  would  have  been  hailed  by  all  the  scholars  of 
Europe,  the  discovery  of  a  complete  literature  was 

^  The  Ezoiir-vocla  is  not  the  work  of  Rohort  flo'  Nohili.  It  was 
]>n)ba])ly  written  by  one  of  his  converts.  Tiio  translation  from  Sanslo  it 
i«  ascribed  to  ^  le.  yrand-pretre  on  archi-brame  de  la  pcKjode  de  CIutIikj- 
liam^  rcdUai’d.  nspvcU  paFvertu  incorruptihled  It  is  in  Sanskrit  verse, 
in  the  style  of  the  Purawas,  and  contains  a  wild  mixture  of  Hindu  and 
Christian  doctrine.  The  French  translation  was  sent  to  Voltaire,  and 
jniuted  by  him  in  1778:  ‘L’Ezoiir  Vedam.,  otc  ancien  commandaire  dn 
V(‘dam,  contcmint  Cc.r'posiilon  des  opiniom  rclipieuacH  c6  philoaopltupLCH 
dcfi  Jndoiii^,  iradnit  du  SatuKcrefam  par  un  Brccme*  Yverdori,  177S, 
2  vols.  8“.  Voltaire  expressed  his  belief  that  the  original  was  four 
einitiiries  older  than  Alexander,  and  that  it  was  the  most  precious  gift 
for  wliich  the  West  had  been  over  indebted  to  the  East.  Mr.  Ellis 
discovered  the  {Sanskrit  original  at  Pondichery. — {Asiatic  Ttemirche.s, 
voh  xiv.)  'riiore  is  no  excuse  for  ascribing  the  work  to  Robert,  and  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his  wmrks. — (Bertrand,  Lit  M'kmin  da 
Mitdan',  Paris,  1847-50,  tom.  hi.  p.  116;  Miillbauer,  p.  205,  noic.) 
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allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  day  of  Sanskrit  had 
not  yet  come. 

Heinricli  Rotli. 

There  is  another  Jesuit  missionary  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  San¬ 
skrit,  Heinrich  Eoth.  While  stationed  at  Agra  he 
succeeded  in  persuading  a  Brahman  to  teach  him  the 
elements  of  Sanskrit,  and,  after  six  years  of  hard 
study,  he  had  acquired  a  perfect  mastery  of  this  diffi¬ 
cult  language.  He  was  at  Rome  in  the  year  1666, 
and  it  was  he  Avho  drew  up  the  interesting  account 
of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  which  Athanasius  Kircher 
published  in  his  China  IlhidTuta  (1667), 

Scholars  of  tlie  Eighteenth  Century. 

We  now  approach  the  eighteenth  century,^  and 
there  we  find  that  the  attention  of  European  scholars 
begins  at  last  to  be  attracted  to  the  extraordinary  dis¬ 
co  veiy,  a  discovery  that  could  no  longer  be  doubte<l, 
of  the  existence  in  India  of  an  immense  literature, 
the  age  of  which  was  believed  to  exceed  that  of  every 
other  literature  in  the  world.  The  French  Jesuits 
whom  louis  XIV.  sent  out  to  In^ia  after  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  kept  up  a  literary  correspoiKh‘iiC(‘ 
with  members  of  the  French  Institute.  Questions 
were  addressed  to  them  by  members  of  that  leariied 
body,  and  their  answers  were  printed  eitlier  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  or  in  the  Ldtves 
The  answers  sent  by  the  Pere  Coeurdoux,  in  1767,  to 
the  queries  addresseclto  him  by  the  Abbe  Bartheleniy, 

‘  Ill  1677  a  Mr.  Mai\shall  is  said  to  have  been  a  proficient  in  San¬ 
skrit — Elliot’s  Hidonans  of  India^  vol.  v.  p.  575. 
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and  liis  siil)S(‘r[iiei\t  eorrespoRdence  with  ADqnetil 
])ii])(.‘iT(jiid  arci  i'nll  of  intorostiiig  loatorinls.  OF  this 
](.‘ai’0(‘d  missionary  avc  shall  liave  to  speak  again  as 
one  of  the  iirst  who  saw  the  real  hearing  of  the  simi¬ 
larity  l)etween  the  ancient  language  of  India  and  the 
languages  of  Europe. 

Per6  Calmette. 

One  of  his  collengncs,  the  Perc  Calm  cite,  in  a 
letter  dated  Voneataguiry,  in  tlic  kingdom  of  (tar- 
nata,  tlic  2'lth  of  January^  17dr>,  informs  us  “  that 
ly  tliat  tiim;  iho.  »j<‘suits  liad  missionaries  avIu)  wen* 
not  <jnly  well  groun<hwl  in  Sanskrit,  Imt  ahlo  to 
1‘ead  soim.^  portif)ns  of  the  Veda.  TJuy  wer«^  foi'in- 
iiig  an  0,!i(‘nta.l  library  from  wliicli,  he  says,  they 
vvei’e.  hegi lining  to  derive  great  advantages  I’or  tlie 
ad vanemiant  of  religion.  They  drcAV  from  this  ar¬ 
senal  of  paganism  the  weapons  which  wonud(‘d  the 
hnilimans  most  deeply.  Tliey  possess(.‘d  th(,‘ir  philo- 
so))hy,  tlieir  ihc'ology,  and  particularly  the  four  V(mI  as 
wliieh  eonta.in  the  law  of  the  Prahmaiis,  and  Aviiicli 
thi^  Indians  from  time  immemorial  regarded  as  tlidr 
sae.rcsl  liooks,  as  hooks  of  an  irrolragablo  authority, 
and  as  coining  from  God  himself. 

‘  the  time  itiat  niissionaries  first  wont  to  India,’  ho  con- 
liniK's,  ‘it  liUH  always  Imon  thoig-lit  to  bo  iiu])f)ssibi(5  to  find 
lliis  booh  wlileli  is  so  nnich  rospoctod  l)y  the  Indians.  And, 
iiidood,  should  have  suceooded,  if*  wo  had  not  had 

Ih'ulmians,  who  ;u’(i  (Jlirisikuis,  liidden  unioig^  i.licin.  Uor  how 
would  they  luivc  oojumunioatod  this  book  to  Kuro]K'ans,  and 
jMirf.ioularly  to  ilio  (moiiiii(‘s  of*  their  religion,  as  they  dt)  nut 

*  Mrni<dr{‘.s  dv.  JjitO  raiurc  da  rAcadvnilc  Uot/ule  (len  Inacnjdinnf'', 
tom.  xlix.  |i.  647. 

^  Li  tiras  6dijia]itcs  (I’lins,  17bl;,  vul.  xiii.  p.  300. 
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communicate  it  even  to  the  Indians,  except  to  those  of  their 
own  caste  ?  .  .  .  The  most  extraordinary  part  is  that  those  who 
are  the  depositaries  of  the  Veda,  do  not  understand  its  mean¬ 
ing,  for  the  Veda  is  written  in  a  very  ancient  language,  and  the 
Samouscroutani,  which  is  as  familiar  to  their  learned  men 
as  Latin  is  to  us,  is  not  sufficient,  without  the  help  of  a  com¬ 
mentary,  to  explain  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  words  of  the 
Veda.  They  call  it  the  Maha  bachiam,  or  the  great  com¬ 
mentary.  Those  who  are  given  to  the  study  of  these  hooks 
form  the  first  class  among  their  learned  men.  Wliile  the  other 
Brahmans  salute,  these  alone  give  a  blessing.’ 

And  again  be  says  (p.  437) : — 

‘  Since  the  Veda  is  in  our  hands  we  have  extracted  from  it 
texts  which  serve  to  convince  them  of  those  fundamental  truths 
that  must  destroy  idolatry ;  for  the  unity  of  God,  the  qualities 
of  the  true  God,  and  a  state  of  blessedness  and  condemnation, 
are  all  in  the  Veda.  But  the  truths  which  are  to  be  found  in 
this  book  are  only  scattered  there  like  grains  of  gold  in  a  heap 
of  sand . ’ 

In  another  letter,  dated  16th  Sept.  1737,  the  same 
missionary  writes : — 

‘  I  think  like  you  that  it  would  have  been  right  to  consult 
with  greater  care  the  original  books  of  the  Indian  religion. 
But  hitherto  these  books  were  not  in  our  hands,  and  it  was 
thought  for  a  long  time  that  they  could  not  be  found,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  most  important  ones,  viz.  the  four  Vedas.  It  i.s 
only  five  or  six  years  ago  that  I  was  allowed  to  form  an  Oriental 
libi-ary  for  the  king,  and  charged  to  seek  for  Indian  books  for 
that  purpose.  I  then  made  discoveries  of  great  importance  for 
religion,  among  which  I  count  that  of  the  four  Vedas  or  sacred 
books. 

‘  But  these  books,  of  which  the  ablest  doctors  among  them 
understand  hardly  half,  which  a  Brahman  would  not  venture  to 
explain  to  us  for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  with  his  own  caste, 
and  of  which  a  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  does  not  yet  give  us  the 
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key,  because  they  are  wiitten  in  a  more  ancient  language, — 
these  books,  I  say,  are,  in  more  than  one  sense,  sealed  books  for 
us.  One  finds,  however,  some  of  their  texts  explained  in  theo¬ 
logical  works ;  some  become  intelligible  by  means  of  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  ordinai7  Sanskrit,  particularly  those  that  are  taken 
from  the  last  books  of  the  Veda,  and  which,  to  judge  by  the 
difierence  of  language  and  style,  are  more  than  five  centuries 
later  than  the  rest.’ 

Pere  Pons. 

A  few  years  after  Calmette  the  Pere  Pons  drew  up 
a  comprehensive  account  of  the  literary  treasures  of 
the  Brahmans;  and  his  report,  dated  Kaiikal,  dans  le 
Madure,  November  23,  1740,  and  addressed  to  Father 
Du  Haldc,  was  published  in  the  Lettres  edifiantes} 
Father  Pons  gives  in  it  a  most  interesting  and,  in 
general,  a  very  accurate  desciiption  of  the  various 
branches  of  Sanskrit  literature, — of  the  four  Vedas, 
the  grammatical  treatises,  the  six  systems  of  phi- 
losophy,  and  the  astx'onomy  of  the  Hindus.  He 
a,nticipated,  on  sevci'al  points,  tlie  researches  of  Sir 
William  Jones. 

But,  although  the  letters  of  Father  Pons,  of  Coeiir- 
doux,  Calmette,  and  others  excited  a  deep  interest, 
that  interest  remained  necessarily  barren,  as  long  as 
there  were  no  grammars,  dictionaries,  or  Sanskrit 
texts  to  enable  scholars  in  Europe  to  study  Sanskrit 
in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  studied  Greek  and 
Latin.  The  Abbd  Barthelemy,  in  1763,  had  asked  the 
Pbre  Coeurdoux  to  send  him  before  everything  else, 
a  grammar  of  the  Sanskrit  language  ;  though  it  would 
seem  that  at  that  time  the  Eoyal  Library  at  Paris 

^  Lettres  ^difiantes  (Paris,  1781),  vol.  xiv.  p.  65.  See  an  excellent 
account  of  this  letter  in  an  article  of  M.  Biot  in  the  Journal  des 
ISarantSi  1861 ;  and  in  Hervas,  Outalogo  de  las  Lcngiias,  ii.  p.  125. 
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possessed  a  Sanskrit  grammar  written  in  Latin,  and 
giving  the  Sanskrit  words  in  Bengali  letters.  The 
only  part  wanting  was  the  syntax,  and  this  was  after¬ 
wards  supplied  by  the  Pere  Goeurdoux. 


Paolino  da  S.  Bartolonniieo. 

At  Rome  also  materials  for  a  Sanskrit  grammar, 
from  the  pen  of  H.  Eotb,^  seem  to  have  existed  hi  the 
library  of  the  Collegio  RomanO;,  and  likewise  among 
the  valuable  papers  left  by  the  Jesuit  J.  Hanxleden, 
to  whom  frequent  reference  is  made  by  Paolino  da 
S.  Partolommeo,  Hervas,^  and  others.  This  Paolino 
da  S.  Bartolommeo "  was  the  first  wlio  succeeded 
ill  publishing  a  Sanskrit  grammar  in  Europe.  He 
was  a  Carmelite  friar,  a  German  of  the  name 
(h‘  Johann  Philip  Werdin  (not  Wesdin),  who  speuit 
the  years  from  1776  to  1789  in  India,  and  wdio 
published  his  grammar  of  Sanskrit  at  Rome,  in  1 790.'^ 
Some  years  later  ho  printed  a  more  complete  grammar ; 
and  he  likewise  wrote  several  essays  on  the  antirjuities, 
the  mythology,  and  religion  of  India,  availing  liimsoir 

^  Hervas,  Cataloffo  de  las  Lciajuas,  ii.  p.  133. 

“  Ibid.  p.  132.  ‘  Esbe  jusuUa,  seguii  irio  ha  dicho  el  referido  "Fray 

Paulino,  llegd  £  hablar  la  lenyfua  inalabar,  j  a  oiitcndor  la  Kiuasrrcda 
con  mayor  [)erfcccioii  que  los  BraliinanoH,  conio  lo  domnoHtraii  bus  in- 
aignes  inanuHcritos  en  dichas  lenguas.*  He  died  in  Marc.h,  1732; 
see  Bollctthio  Italiduo,  1876,  p.  46. 

^  An  excellent  account  of  tlio  life  <and.  literary  labours  of  Paolino 
is  given  by  Professor  Barone  in  bis  JPriT.urnorl  cd  Opere  <hl 

P.  Paolino  da  S.  Hartolommeo  (Filippo  Werdin),  Napoli,  1SS8. 

^  Siflharuham  aeit  Gvammatica  Samscrdamica,  ciii  accedit  dissertatio 
bistorico-critica  in  liuguam  Saniscrdamieam,  vulgo  SamHcrct  dictain,  in 
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in  all  his  writings  of  the  papers  left  by  Hanxledcn. 
whose  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  to  judge  from  quotat’njns 
given  by  Paolino,  must  have  been  very  considerable. 
The  grammar  of  Paolino  lias  been  severely  criticised, 
and  is  now  hardly  ever  consulted ;  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  first  grammar  of  any  language 
is  a  work  of  infinitely  greater  difficulty  than  any  latm* 
grammar.^ 

The  two  missionaries  whose  manuscript  materials 
Paolino  was  allowed  to  use  were  Padre  Marco  della 
Tomba,  a  Capuchin,  and  Ernestus  Hanxledon,  a  Jesuit. 


Marco  della  Tomba. 

The  former,  Marco  della  Tomba,  arrived  in  India  in 
1757,  and  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Rome  from  Tibet 
in  1774.  He  set  himself  to  study  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  Brahmans,  and  tells  us  that  he  was 
able  not  only  to  translate  Sa.nskrit  texts  witli  the  lielp 
of  the  Pandits,  but  to  dispute  witli  them  in  their  own 
language  without  embarrassment.  This, however,  coul <  1 
hardly  have  been  in  Sanskrit,  for  though  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  customs,  manners,  beliefs,  and 
literature  of  the  Brahmans  is  intelligent,  it  often 
betrays  an  ignorance  of  the  real  character  of  the  vSan- 
skrit  language.  He  no  doubt  handled  a  large  num]>er 
of  Sanskrit  MSS.,  but  he  admits  that  he  was  never 
allowed  to  see  a  MS.  of  the  Vedas,  so  that  he  doubts 
their  very  existence.  He  speaks  of  the  wondoi-fu] 
memory  of  the  Brahmans,  wlm  seemed  to  know  whole 
hooks  by  heart.  His  letters  must  have  roused  tin* 

^  V ijacLiraiut  seu  LocupletiMima  Samscy'damica  Lhi(jua  histitiUio,  h. 
P.  Paulino  a  >S.  Dartliolomaao :  Romje,  1804. 
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curiosity  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
they  are  pleasant  to  read  even  now  in  the  extracts  pub¬ 
lished  by  Count  Angelo  De  Gubernatis,^  from  the  MS. 
preserved  in  the  Museo  Borgiano. 


£.  HaxLxleden. 

The  latter,  Joh.  Ernestus  Hanxleden  (died  1732),  the 
Jesuit,  seems  to  have  been  much  more  of  a  real  scholar. 
Count  Angelo  De  Gubernatis  gives  an  account  of  a  MS., 
now  deposited  in  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele,- 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuit  Libraria  segreta 
del  Collegio  Romano.  He  supposes  that  it  came 
from  Hanxleden.  It  contains  text  and  translation 
of  the  Vasish^/^.as^ra  on  Vedanta  subjects,  extracts 
from  the  Upanishads,  the  TarkabbS^sha  (logic),  the 
VedS-ntas^ra,  and  the  Ashi^avakragita  (published, 
by  Carlo  Giussani  in  the  Rivista  Orientale,  1867).  This 
shows  a  considerable  advance,  supposing  that  it  was 
his  own  work,  and  though  the  assertion  of  Hervas  that 
Hanxleden  spoke  Sanskrit  with  greater  perfection  than 
the  Brahmans,  sounds  exaggerated,  he  was  probably 
far  in  advance  of  other  missionaries  returned  to  Rome 
from  India.^ 

1  Gli  Scritti  del  Padre  Marco  della  Tomba,  1878  ;  BoUettino  Italiano, 
25  July,  1876,  p.  43. 

^  BoUettino  Italiano j  July  10,  1876, 

®  Count  XJgo  Balzani  has  had  the  kindness  to  send  me  the  following 
titles  of  MSS.  now  in  the  Biblioteca  Vittorio  Emanuele,  formerly  in 
tlie  Convent  di  Santa  Maria  della  Scala ; — 

Hanxleden  Ernestus. — Dictionarium  Malabaricum  cui  addita  multa 
Vocabula  Samscrdamica  a  P.  F.  Ernesto  Hanxleden,  descriptnm 
a  P.  Franco  Carmelita  Discalceato  Malabarise  Missionario  anno 
1785.  1  V.  in  4°.  sec.  xviii.  chart.  S.  M.  S.  25. 

Hanxleden  Ernestus. — Vocabularium  Malabarico  Lusitanum.  1  v.  in 
fol.  chart,  sec.  xviii.  S.  M.  S.  33. 
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We  have  thus  seen  how  the  existence  of  the 
Sanskrit  language  and  literature  was  known  ever 
since  India  had  fii'st  been  discovered  by  Alexander 
and  his  companions.  But  what  was  not  known  was 
that  this  language,  as  it  was  spoken  at  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and,  as  we  saw,  even  at  the  time  of 
Solomon,^  nay,  for  centuries  before  his  time,  was 

Uamdeden  Ernestus. — Vita  Jesu  Christi  D.  N.  Versibus  Malabaricis 
composita  a  P.  P.  E.  Hanxleden,  capita  xiv.  Dicitur  Misbilidde 
Pkna.  Vide  Paulin  us  a  S.  Earth olomeo,  Miscellanea  Tndica. 

Umiodeden  Erneatus. — Liber  excell ens  scriptus  lingua  Samscrit  charac- 
tere  Granthainico,  continet  poeiua  insigne  Brahmanicum  Indicuni 
Y iidhishtira  mrjea  (Yudliish3fZ!.lra>vi^aya)  inscriptum  cum  expli- 
catione  versiuuu  in  lingua. 

Eanlimis  a  S.  Barth olomceo, — Gxamatica  Gran d onica  Eegi  Travail co- 
ridis  dicata  per  P.  Paulinuni  a  S.  Bartholomseo  Carmelitani  Dis- 
calceatum  1782.  S.  M.  S.  3.  Paolino  da  S.  Bartoloimneo  says :  ‘  Hie 
(Hanxleden)  primus  grammaticam  Samscrdamicam  ex  libro  gram- 
matico  Brahmaiiico  SidharClbam  dicto  confecit,  atque  hoec  gram- 
matica  Grandonica  cum  nostra  vSainscridamica,  quam  ab  iCunhen 
et  Krshiia  Brabmanibus  Angnmalensibus  accepimus,  quoad  elc- 
inenta  et  regulas  ima  eademqiie  est/  Examen  historico-criticuni 
Codicum  Indicorum,  p.  51;  Barone,  Vita,  p.  147.  Grandonica  is 
not  derived  from  f/rantlia,  book,  as  Benfey  supposes  ;  but  gmntlia 
is  simply  the  name  given  to  the  alphabet  in  which  Sanskrit  was 
written  in  the  South,  and  therefore  to  Sanskrit  literature.  The 
Grantha  MSS.  are  of  great  importance  for  San.skrit  philology. 
Ziegenbald  (vol.  iv.  p.  381)  says,  ^Brammhanum  linguae  propriui 
nouien  est  grantliamy  neque  a  Brahmunibus  ipsis  unquam  aliter 
vocatur.’  See  Barone,  Vita^  p.  148. 

Paiclfmts  a  S.  BariUolomcso. — Celeberrimnm  poema  Mkga  Samscrud- 
anid. — De  sox  divinis  attributis  Carmen  sermone  Malabarico  Sam- 
scrdamico  contra  Polytheistas  Indos  auctore  P,  Paulino  a  S.  Bar- 
tholomaio  Carin.  Di.sc. — Vita  S.  M.  Theresice  a  Jesu  Versibus  Sam- 
scrodamico.  Malabaricis  composita  a  P.  Paulino  a  S.  Barth.  C.  D. 
anno  1783.  S.  M.  S.  8.  1  v.  in  8«.  sec.  xviii.  chart. 

PaiUiniis  a  S.  Partholomceo. — Miscellanea  Indica  a  P.  Paulino  col- 
lecta.  1  V.  in  fol.  sec.  xviii.  chart.  S.  M.  S.  34. 

}\nLlinus  a  S.  Bartholomczo. — Opera  Mi.scellanea.  6  v.  in  fol.  sec. 
xviii.  chart.  S.  M.  S,  38-*43. 

^  See  before,  p,  186. 
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intimately  related  to  Greek  and  Latin,  in  fact,  stood 
to  them  in  the  same  relation  as  French  to  Italian  and 
Si^anish. 

Asiatitj  Society  of  Calcutta. 

The  history  of  what  may  be  called  European 
Sanskrit  philology  dates  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta,  in  1784.^  For 
although  some  of  the  early  missionaries  seem  to 
have  possessed  a  far  more  considerable  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  than  was  at  one  time  supposed,  yet  it  was 
through  the  labours  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Wilkins, 
Carey,  Forster,  Col ebrooke,  and  other  meiiibers  of  that 
illustrious  society,  that  the  language  and  literature  of 
the  Brahmans  became  first  accessible  to  European 
scholars. 

Similarity  'between  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two,  tlie 
language  or  the  literature,  excited  tlie  deepest  and 
most  lasting  interest.  It  was  impossible  to  look,  even 
in  the  most  cursory  manner,  at  the  declensions  and 
conjugations,  without  being  struck  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  similarity,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  the  absolute 
identity,  of  the  grammatical  forms  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin.  We  saw  that,  as  early  as  1588,  Eilippo 
Sassetti  was  startled  by  tire  similarity  of  the  San- 

^  The  earliest  publications  were  the  Bhagavadgi ta,  translated  by 
Wilkins,  17S5  ;  the  Hitopade.sa,  ti-aiislated  by  Wilkins,  1787  ;  and 
the  /S'akuntalii,  translated  by  W.  Jones,  1789.  Original  grammars, 
without  mentioning  mere  compilations,  were  published  by  Paolino  da 
S.  Bartolommeo,  1790  and  1S04  ;  by  Colebrooke,  1805  ;  by  Carey,  1806  ; 
by  Wilkins,  ISOS  ;  by  Forster,  1810;  by  Yates,  182'.);  by  Wilson,  1841. 
In  Gei-many,  Bopp  published  hH  grammars  in  1827,  1832,  1834  ; 
Penfey,  in  1852  and  1855.  , 
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ski*it  and  Italian  numerals,  and  of  the  words  for  God, 
serpent,  and  many  other  things.  The  same  reinark 
must  have  been  made  by  others,  but  it  was  never  so 
distinctly  set  forth  as  by  the  Pere  Ceeurdoux. 

Pdre  Ceeurdoux. 

In  the  year  1767  that  French  Jesuit  wrote  frmu 
Pondichery  to  the  Abbe  Barthelemy^  at  Paris,  who 
had  asked  him  for  a  Sanskrit  grammar  and  dictionary 
and  for  general  information  on  the  history  and  litera.- 
turc  of  India,  and  he  enclosed  a  memoir,  which  lio 
wished  to  bo  laid  l)ofore  the  Academy,  with  tlci 
following  title : — ‘  Qttedioii  pro2^os(ie  to  M.  Vabhf^ 
Barlhelcriiy  et  aux  autres  oveinbres  de  I Acadende  tie 
hdlesdeWi‘C8  et  inscriptions:  vient  que  dans 

la  lanfjue  sarnscrontane  il  sc  ironve  un  (jrand  nxynihra 
de  mots  quo  liii  sort  romonv.ns  avec  le  lutin  et  le  tjrer, 
et  surto'iot  aveo  le  la  tin  V’'  The  Jesuit  mivssionar}' 
first  gives  Ills  Ihcts,  some  of  wliich  are  very  interest¬ 
ing.  lie  compares,  for  instance,  deva  and  dens^  God  ; 
mr/tyu  and  mors,  death;  //anitam  and  (jendiu'iir 
produced;  /yanu  and  genu,  knee;  vidliava,  from  vi, 
without,  and  dhava,  man,  with  vuituo,  widow;  na 
and  non,  not ;  madhya  and  medlvs,  middle  ;  dattam 
and  diituni,  given;  dan  a  in  and  donum,  gift;  ami 
many  more  wliich  have  since  been  pointed  out  afresli 
]>y  later  scliolars.  Some  of  his  comparisons,  no 
doulit,  are  untenable,  but  on  the  whole  his  pap;  r 
deserved  more  attention  than  it  seems  to  liavc 
n‘CC‘ivGd  from  the  Aca<lemy.  His  grammatical  com¬ 
parisons,  in  particular,  are  very  creditable.  He  com- 

^  Bom  1710,  (liod  ITi^n. 
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pares  the  indicative  and  the  subjunctive  of  tlio 
auxiliary  verb  in  Sanskrit  and  Latin : — 


Sanskrit 

Latin 

Sanskrit 

Latin 

asmi 

sum 

syam 

si  in 

asi 

es 

syas 

sis 

asti 

est 

syTit 

sit 

smas 

sumus 

sy  a  inn. 

si  inns 

stha 

estis 

syri.i.:i 

sif.i.s 

santi 

SUIlt 

Sillltu 

siiit. 

Among  the 

pronouns 

ho  compan.is  all  am  and 

me  and  me, 

mahyam 

and  mihlj  s  va  am 

1  .s'Vfws,  tv  am 

and  tubhyam  and  tlhi,  kas  and  ryv'/.s,  ko  and  qvi, 
kain  and  qitem,  ^g.  He  likewise  exhi])its  tlic  strik¬ 
ing  similarities  in  the  Sanskrit,  (Jreek,  ?ind  Latin 
numerals  from  one  to  one  ]iundr(Ml. 

But  not  satislied  with  this,  lie.  go(‘s  on  to  (‘Xamine 
the  different  hypotheses  that  siigg(ist  theins(‘lves  for 
explaining  these  facts,  and  after  showing  that  mfither 
commerce,  nor  literary  intin-eourse,  nor  jiroselytism, 
nor  conquest  could  account  for  tlui  coinmon  sto(*.k  oi' 
words  that  is  ibmul  in  Sanskrit,  (lr(*ek,  and  .Latin, 
he  sums  up  in  favour  of  viewing  th(.‘se.  ('.oiniiion  words 
as  relics  of  the  jn-iinitivo  language  of  inaidvind,  ]»n‘- 
served  by  diflerent  tribes  in  their  migrations  north 
and  south,  after  the  great  catastrophe  of  th(‘.  confu¬ 
sion  of  tongues  at  Babel. 

Considering  that  this  essay  was  written  a  Innnlred 
years  ago,  it  is  astounding  that  it  should  liave 
attracted  so  little  att(mtion,  an<l  should,  in  fa(‘t, 
never  have  been  quoted  until  M.  Miebid  Bi'i'a!  dis¬ 
interred  it  from  the  Memoirs  of  tlie  K.nnieh  Aeademy, 
and  vindicated  for  this  modest  missionary  the  cn^dit 
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that  certainly  belongs  to  him,  of  having  anticipated 
some  of  the  most  important  results  of  Comparative 
Philology  by  at  least  fifty  years. 

Hallied. 

Halhed,  in  the  preface  to  his  Grammar  of  Bengali,  ^ 
published  in  1778,  remarked,  ‘  I  have  been  astonished 
to  find  this  similitude  of  Sanskrit  words  with  those 
of  Persian  and  Arabic,  and  even  of  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
and  these  not  in  technical  and  metaphorical  terms, 
which  the  mutation  of  refined  aids  and  improved 
manners  might  have  occasionally  introduced ;  }>ut  in 
the  main  groundwork  of  language,  in  inonosyllablGs, 
in  the  names  of  numhers,  and  the  appellations  of  such 
things  as  could  be  first  discriminated  on  the  immediate, 
dawn  of  civilization.’ 

Sir  William  Jones. 

Sir  William  Jones  (died  1794),  even  Ijofore  he  we]  it 
to  India,  had  been  interested  in  the  cmious  coiii- 
cidence  between  words  in  Persian  and  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  a  letter  to  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski, 
dated  Febr.  17,  1770,  lie  -writes:^ — ‘How  so  many 
European  words  crept  into  tlie  Persian  language,  I 
know  not  with  certainty.  Procopius,  I  think,  men¬ 
tions  the  great  intercourse,  both  in  war  and  peace, 
between  the  Persians  and  the  nations  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  whom  the  ancients  kiioAV  by  the 

^  Hullied  \v;i8  a  fiervani;  of  the  EjiHt-Imlla  Oonipnny.  Ho  wuh 
1751,  and  died  1836.  Halhed  piibli.sliod  iu  1776  the  Code  of  Genioo 
JjawSf  a  digest  of  the  most  important  fSaiiakrit  law-booIcH  made  liy 
eleven  BrahinatiR,  by  the  order  of  Warren  JlastiiigH.  Halhed  tranalated 

e .  _  - : _ A _ ... 
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general  name  of  Scythians.  Many  learned  investi¬ 
gators  of  antiquity  are  fully  persuaded,  that  a  very 
old  and  almost  primseval  language  was  in  use  among 
these  northern  nations,  from  which  not  only  the  Celtic 
dialect  but  even  Greek  and  Latin,  are  derived;  in 
fact  we  find  narrjp  and  /.ar>?P  in  Persian,  nor  is  Ovydrnp 
so  far  removed  from  dodder^  or  even  dvojxa  and 
nomen  from  mtm,  as  to  make  it  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  they  sprang  from  the  same  root.  Wo  must  con¬ 
fess  that  these  researches  are  very  obscure  and  un¬ 
certain  ;  and  you  will  allow,  not  so  agreeable  as  an 
ode  of  Safez,  or  an  elegy  of  Amr’alkeis.’ 

After  he  had  gone  to  India  ho  declared,  after  the 
first  glance  at  Sanskiit,  that,  whatever  its  antiquity,  it 
was  a  language  of  most  wonderful  structure,  more  per¬ 
fect  than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin,  and 
more  exquisitely  refined  than  either,  yet  bearing  to 
both  of  them  a  strong  affinity.  ‘  No  philologerf 
he  writes,  ‘could  examine  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  without  believing  them  to  have  sprung  fi*oiii 
some  common  source,  which,  perhaps,  no  longer  exists. 
There  is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible, 
for  supposing  that  both  the  Gothic  and  Celtic  had 
the  same  origin  with  the  Sanskrit.  The  old  Persian 
may  bo  added  to  the  same  family.’  ^ 

But  how  was  that  affinity  to  bo  explained  ?  People 
were  completely  taken  by  surprise.  Theologians 
shook  their  heads  ;  classical  scholars  looked  sceptical ; 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  Paolino  da  S.  Bartolommeo,  in  liis 
iHsi^ertatio  de  latini  i^enrionis  origine  el  cum  orientafihn^  Ibir/uts  con- 
nexione,  Koime,  1802,  declared,  ‘  Indos  vderes  diceres  lalinc  locular 
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philosophers  indulged  in  the  wildest  conjectures  in 
order  to  escape  from  the  only  possible  conclusion 
which  could  he  drawn  from  the  facts  placed  before 
them,  but  which  threatened  to  upset  their  little  sys¬ 
tems  of  the  history  of  the  world. 

Xiord  BTon'boddo. 

Lord  Monboddo  had  just  finished  his  great  work  ^ 
in  which  he  derives  all  mankind  from  a  couple  of 
apeSj  and  all  the  dialects  of  the  world  from  a  language 
originally  framed  by  some  Egyptian  gods,  ^  when  the 
discovery  of  Sanskrit  came  on  him  like  a  thunderbolt. 
It  must  be  said,  however,  to  his  credit,  that  he  at 
once  perceived  the  immense  importance  of  the  dis¬ 
covery.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  sacrifice  his 
primaeval  monkeys  or  his  Egyptian  idols ;  but,  with 
that  reservation,  the  conclusions  which  he  drew  from 
the  new  evidence  placed  before  him  by  his  Mend 
Wilkins,  the  author  of  one  of  our  first  Sanskrit 
grammars,  are  highly  creditable  to  the  acuteness  of 
the  Scotch  judge. 

‘There  is  a  language,’  he  writes^  (in  1792),  ‘still  existing, 
and  preserved  among  the  Brahmins  of  India,  which  is  a  richer 
and  in  every  respect  a  finer  language  than  even  the  Greek  of 
Homer.  All  the  other  languages  of  India  have  a  great  resem- 

^  Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  second  edition,  6  vols. 
Edinburgh,  1774. 

^  have  supposed  that  language  could  not  be  invented  without 
supernatural  assistance,  and,  accord iiiglj,  I  have  maintained  that  it  was 
the  invention  of  tlie  Daemon  kings  of  Egypt,  who,  being  more  than  men, 
first  taught  themselves  to  articulate,  and  then  taught  others.  But, 
even  among  them,  I  am  persuaded  there  was  a  jjrogress  in  the  art,  and 
that  such  a  language  as  the  Shanscrit  was  not  at  once  invented.* — 
Monboddo,  Antieyit  Meiaghysics,  vc»l.  iv.  p.  357. 

®  Of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  vi.  p.  97. 
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Mance  to  this  language,  ■wMch  is  called  the  Shaiiscrit.  Bui 
those  languages  are  dialects  of  it.  and  formed  from  it,  not  ihv 
Shanscrit  from  them.  Of  this,  and  other  particulars  concerning 
this  language,  I  have  got  such  certain  information  from  India, 
that  if  I  live  to  finish  my  history  of  man,  which  I  have  begun 
in  my  third  volume  of  Antlent  MeiajiJnjsics,  I  shall  be  able 
clearly  to  prove  that  the  Greek  is  derived  from  the  Sliaiiscu-it, 
which  was  the  antient  language  of  Egypt,  and  was  enrried  by 
the  Egyptians  into  India,  with  their  other  arts,  and  into  U recce 
by  the  colonies  which  they  settled  there.’ 

A  few  years  later  (1795)  lie  liad  arrived  at  more 
definite  views  on  the  relation  of  Sanskrit  to  Greek  : 
and  he  writes,^ 

‘Mr.  Wilkins  has  proved  to  my  conviction  such  a  rcseinldiuce 
betwixt  the  Greek  and  the  Shanscrit,  that  tire  one  must  bo  a 
dialect  of  the  other,  or  both  of  some  original  langinige.  Kow 
the  Greek  is  certainly  not  a  dialect  of  the  Shanscrit,  any  uion* 
than  the  Shanscrit  is  of  the  Greek.  Thc}^  inu.st,  thcrei’ore,  be 
both  dialects  of  the  same  language ;  and  that  language  e.ould 
he  no  other  than  the  language  of  Egypt,  brought  into  India  by 
Osiris,  of  which,  undoubtedly,  the  Greek  was  a  dialect,  us  I 
think  I  have  proved.’ 

Into  these  theories  of  Lord  Monboddo’s  on  I'gypt 
and  Osirisj  we  need  not  inquire  at  prosejit.  but  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  give  one  other  extract,  in  ordrr 
to  show  how  well,  apart  from  his  men  with,  a-nd  In.s 
monkeys  without,  tails,  lord  Monboddo  eonld  silt 
and  handle  the  evidence  that  was  pla.c(‘d  before 
him ; — 

‘To  apply  these  observations  to  the  similarities  whicli  Mr. 
Wilkins  has  discovered  betwixt  the  Shanscrit  and  Uui  Gnjck ; 

I  will  begin  with  these  words,  which  must  have  Innui  original 
’words  in  all  languages,  as  the  things  denoted  by  them  must 


Antient  Mctapkytdc,^,  vol.  iv.  p.  322. 
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have  been  known  in  the  first  ages  of  civility,  and  have  got 
names ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  that  one  language  could  have 
borrowed  them  from  another,  unless  it  was  a  derivative  or 
dialect  of  that  language.  Of  this  kind  are  the  names  of  num¬ 
bers,  of  the  members  of  the  human  body,  and  of  relations,  such 
as  that  of  father,  mother,  and  brother.  And  first,  as  to  num¬ 
bers,  the  use  of  which  must  have  been  coeval  with  civil  society. 
The  words  in  the  Shanscrit  for  the  numbers,  from  one  to  ten, 
are,  ek,  dwee,  tree,  chatoor,  panch,  shat,  sapt,  augt, 
nava,  das,  which  certainly  have  an  affinity  to  the  Greek  or 
Latin  names  for  those  numbers.  Then  they  proceed  towards 
twenty,  saying  ten  and  one,  ten  and  two,  and  so  forth,  till  they 
come  to  twenty;  for  their  arithmetic  is  decimal  as  well  as  oars. 
Twenty  they  exx3ress  by  the  wm*d  veensatce.  Then  they  go 
on  tni  they  come  to  thirty,  which  they  cxj)ress  by  the  word 
treensat,  of  which  the  word  cxx)ressing  three  is  of  the 
composition,  as  well  as  it  is  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  for 
those  numbers.  And  in  like  manner  they  go  on  expressing 
forty,  fifty,  A'c.,  by  a  like  comx)Osition  with  the  words  ex¬ 
pressing  simple  numerals,  namel}^  four,  five,  till  they 
come  to  the  number  one  hundred,  which  iln^y  ex]3ross  by  sut, 
a  word  different  from  either  the  Greek  or  Latin  name  for  that 
number.  But,  in  this  numeration,  there  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  conformity  betwixt  the  word  in  Shanscrit  expressing 
twenty  or  twice  ten,  and  the  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  cxi)reHs- 
ing  the  same  number;  for  in  none  of  the  three  languages  has 
the  word  any  relation  to  the  number  two,  which,  by  multiplying 
ten,  makes  twenty ;  such  as  the  words  exxircssing  the  numbers 
thirty,  forty,  Ac.,  have  to  the  woi-ds  cxxiressing  three  or  four; 
for  in  Greek  the  word  is  eiJcosi,  wliich  exi)resses  no  relation  to 
the  number  two ;  nor  docs  the  Latin  v'ujinti,  but  wliich  ax)i)ears 
to  have  more  resemblance  to  the  Shanscrit  word  veensateu. 
And  thus  it  api3cars  that  in  the  anomalies  of  the  two  languagi's 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  there  ai)X)ears  to  be  some  conformity  with 
the  Shanscrit.’ 

Lord  Monboddo  compares  the  Sanskrit  pa  da  “with 
the  Greek  pous,  podos\  tbo  Sanskrit  nS^sa  with  the 
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Latin  nasus]  the  Sanskrit  deva,  god,  with  the  Greek 
theos  and  Latin  deus\  the  Sanskrit  ap,  water,  with 
the  Latin  aqua ;  the  Sanskrit  vidhava  with  the  Latin 
vidua,  widow.  Sanskrit  words  such  as  gonia  for 
angle,  kentra  for  centre,  hora  for  hour,  ho  points 
out  as  clearly  of  Greek  origin,  and  imported  into 
Sanskrit.  He  then  proceeds  to  show  the  gramma¬ 
tical  coincidences  between  Sanskrit  and  tlie  classical 
languages.  He  dwells  on  compounds  sucli  as  tripada, 
from  tri,  three,  and  pada,  foot — a  tripod ;  he  remarks 
on  the  extraordinary  fact  that  Sanskrit,  like  Greek, 
changes  a  positive  into  a  negative  adjective  l)y  the 
addition  of  the  a  privative;  and  lie  then  produces 
what  ho  seems  to  consider  as  the  most  valuahlo  pre¬ 
sent  that  Mr.  Wilkins  could  liavc  given  him,  jiamely, 
the  Sanskrit  forms,  asmi,  I  am;  asi,  thou  art;  asti, 
he  is;  santi,  they  arc;  forms  ch^arly  of  the  sain(‘- 
origin  as  the  corresponding  forms  eaini^  eia,  edi,  in 
Greek,  and  sunt  in  Latin. 


Bug-aid  Stewart. 

Another  Scotch  phOoHopher,  Dngahl  Stewiirt,  -wsih 
much  less  inclined  to  yield  suc.h  ready  sulniiisHion. 
No  doubt  it  must  have  required  a  considtirabhi  (iilort 
for  a  man  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  Greek  and 
Latin  were  either  aboriginal  languages,  or  modifica¬ 
tions  of  Hebrew^,  to  bring  himself  to  acquiesce  in  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  that  the  classical  languagcR 
were  intimately  related  to  a  jargon  of  mei-e  savages ; 
for  such  all  the  suljocts  of  tho  Great  Mogul  wen; 
then  supposed  to  ho.  However,  if  tho  facts  about 
Sanskrit  were  trno,  Dugald  Stewart  was  too  wise  not 
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to  see  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  were 
inevitable.  He  therefore  denied  the  reality  of  such 
a  language  as  Sanskrit  altogether,  and  wrote  his 
famous  essay  to  prove  that  Sanskrit  had  been  put 
together  after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Latin,  by 
those  arch-forgers  and  liars,  the  Brahmans,  and  that 
the  whole  of  Sanskrit  literature  was  an  imposition. 
I  mention  this  fact,  because  it  shows,  better  than 
anything  else,  how  violent  a  shock  was  given  by 
the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  to  prejudices  most  deeply 
engrained  in  the  mind  of  every  educated  man.  The 
most  absurd  arguments  found  favour  for  a  time,  if 
they  could  only  furnish  a  loophole  by  which  to  escape 
from  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that  Greek  and  Latin 
were- of  the  same  kith  and  kin  as  the  language  of  the 
black  inhabitants  of  India.  The  first  who,  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  European  science,  dared  boldly  to 
face  both  the  facts  and  the  conclusions  of  Sanskrit 
scholarship,  was  the  German  poet,  Erederick  Schlegel. 

Prederick  ScKIegel. 

He  had  been  in  England  during  the  peace  of  Amiens 
(1801-1802),  and  had  acquired  a  smattering  of  San¬ 
skrit  from  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton.  After  carrying 
on  his  studies  for  some  time  in  Paris,  he  published, 
in  1808,  his  work  on  The  Lang'wage  and  Wisdom  of 
the  Indians.  This  work  became  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  language.  Though  published  only  two 
years  after  the  first  volume  of  Adelung  s  Mithridates^ 
it  is  separated  from  that  work  by  the  same  distance 
which  separates  the  Copernican  from  the  Ptolemsean 
system.  Schlegel  was  not  a  great  scholar.  Many  of 
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his  statements  have  proved  erroneous ;  and  nothing 
would  be  easier  than  to  dissect  his  essay  and  hold  it 
up  to  ridicule.  But  Schlegol  was  a  man  of  genius ; 
and  when  a  new  science  is  to  be  created,  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  poet  is  wanted,  even  more  than  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  scholar.  It  surely  required  somewhat 
of  poetic  vision  to  embrace  with  ov.e  glance  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
and  to  rivet  them  together  by  the  simple  name  of 
Indo-Germanic.  This  was  Schlegel’s  work ;  and,  in 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  it  has  been  truly 
called  ‘  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.’ 

We  shall  see  how  Schlegers  idea  was  taken  up  in 
Germany,  and  how  it  led  almost  immediately  to  a 
genealogical  classification  of  the  principal  language's 
of  mankind. 
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The  Pounders  of  Comparative  Pliilolo^. 

"VT^E  ti'aced  in  a  former  chapter  the  history  of  the 
^  »  various  attempts  at  a  classification  of  languages 
to  the  year  IPOB,  the  year  in  which  Frederick  Schle- 
gel  puhlishcd  liis  little  work  on  The  Language  and 
Wisdom  of  the  Indians.  This  work  was  like  the  wand 
of  a  magician.  It  pointed  out  the  place  where  amine 
should  be  opened ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  day  began 
to  sink  their  shafts  and  raise  the  ore.  For  a  time, 
everybody  who  wished  to  learn  Sanskrit  had  to  come 
to  England.  Bopp,  Schlcgel,  lassen,  Bosen,  Bur- 
nouf,  all  spent  some  time  in  this  conntrj^,  copying 
manuscripts  at  the  East  India  House,  and  receiving 
assistance  from  Wilkins,  Colebrooke,  Wilson,  and 
other  distinguished  membens  of  the  old  Indian  Civil 
Service.  The  first  minute  and  scholar-like  compari¬ 
son  of  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit  with  that  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Persian,  and  German  was  made  by  Francis 
Popp,  in  1816,^  Other  essays  of  his  followed  ;  and 
in  1833  appeared  the  first  volume  of  his  Gomiiarative 
Grammar  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek, Latin,  Lithuanian, 


'  Conjugaiionmjstem^  Frankfurt,  181ft. 
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■Slavonic^  Gothic,  and  German,  This  work  was  not 
finished  till  nearly  twenty  years  later,  in  1852  but 
it  will  form  for  ever  the  safe  and  solid  foundation  of 
Comparative  Philology.^  August  Wilhelm  von  Schle- 
gel,  the  brother  of  Frederick  Schlegel,  used  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  German  poet,  to 
popularise  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  Germany.  His 
Indische  Blhliotlieh  was  published  from  1819  to  1830, 
and  though  chiefly  intended  for  Sanskrit  literature, 
it  likewise  contained  several  articles  on  Comparative 
Philology.  This  new  science  soon  found  a  still  more 
powerful  patron  in  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  the 
worthy  brother  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  and  at 
that  time  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  in  Prussia. 
His  essays,  chiefly  on  the  philosopliy  of  language, 
attracted  general  attention  during  his  lifetiinc  ;  and 
he  left  a  lasting  monument  of  his  studies  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Kawi  language,  which  was  puldished 
after  his  death,  in  183G,  Another  scholar  who 
must  be  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  Cennpara- 
tive  Philology  is  Professor  Pott,  whose  Klymolo<jical 
RGnearcheii  appeared  first  in  1833  and  183().^  More 
special  in  its  purpose,  but  based  on  the  same  general 


^  New  edition  in  18 5 G,  much  iiriproved. 

^  This  may  sound  a  bold  statement  in  I88S,  when  Bopp  has  been 
relegated  to  the  limbo  of  the  fallen  great  ones,  and  his  etymologies 
are  only  quoted  as  warning  examples  of  purverso  ingenuity.  Prom  an 
historical  point  of  view,  however,  his  work  lias  lost  nothing  of  its 
greatness.  He  did  what  was  possible  in  his  time,  I^et  us  hope  that 
the  same  may  be  said  hereafter  of  those  who  came  after  him  and 
carried  on  his  work  to  higher  perfection, 

“  Second  edition,  IS.'IQ  to  1873.  Pott’s  work  on  The  Laiirjaagt  of 
the  Gipsies  appeared  in  1846 ;  his  work  on  Proper  Names  in  1856. 
See  obituary  notice  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  p.  2po. 
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principles,  was  Grimm’s  T(rtit’nn(' G rfniiunir,  ^h\\(jvk. 
•which  has  truly  been  called  cob'ssal.  It>  publication 
occupied  nearly  twenty  years,  fiann  1810  to  1837'. 
We  ought,  likewise,  to  mention  here  the  name  of  an 
eminent  Dane,  I5rasinus  llask,  who  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  northern  languages  of  Europe. 
He  started,  in  1816,  for  Persia  and  India,  and  was 
the  first  to  acquire  a  grammatical  knowledge  of 
Zend,  the  language  of  the  Zf*nd-Avesta  ;  but  he  died 
before  ho  had  time  to  pu]>lis]i  all  tlie  results  of  his 
learned  researches.  lle‘  liad  p»ruvcd.  li<)we,ver,  Uiat 
the  .sacred  language  of  the  Parsis  was  closdy  con- 
nectcMl  with  the  sacnal  language  of  the  Praliiiiuns. 
and  that,  like  Sanskrit,  it  had  presfu’vcd  some  of  the 
earliest  formations  of  Indo-Kuropi‘an  Bpee‘cli.  These 
researches  into  ilio  <anci<*nt  P(;r.siau  language  were 
taken  up  again  l>y  one  of  the  greatest/  seliolaLS  that. 
Franco  ever  produced,  l>y  Kugvne  ihirnouf.  Thoiigh 
the  works  of  Zoroaster  had  In  eii  translated  Ijcfore 
by  Anqnetil  Du[)erron,  his  was  oidy  a  ti'anslation 
of  a  modern  l^crsiau  translation  of  tho  original.  It 
was  Buniouf  who,  by  means  of  Ids  krunvledge  of  San¬ 
skrit  and  Conipavative  (Jranimar,  deeiplutrcd  for  tlie 
first  time  tlici  very  words  of  llie  founder  of  the  ancient 
religion  of  liglit.  Ho  was,  hkuwistg  tho  first  to  apply 
the  same  k(3y  with  real  siu'ce.ss  to  tliii  euneiform  in- 
Bcrij)tion.s  of  l)a-rius  and  Xerxes  ;  and  liis  premature 
death  will  long  be  mourned,  not  only  by  thosii  who, 
like  myself,  had  tho  privilogo  of  knowing  him  per¬ 
sonally  and  attmiding  his  lectures,  but  I,)y  all  who 
have  tho  interest  of  oriental  literature  and  of  real 
oriental  scholarship  at  heart. 
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I  cannot  give  here  a  list  of  all  the  scholars  who 
followed  in  the  track  of  Bopp,  Schlegel,  Humboldt, 
Grimm,  and  Burnouf.  How  the  science  of  language 
has  flourished  and  abounded  may  best  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  any  comparative  philologist.  There  has 
been,  since  the  year  1852,  a  special  journal  of  Com¬ 
parative  Philology  in  Germany.  The  Philological 
Society  in  London  publishes  every  year  a  valuable 
volume  of  its  transactions;  and  in  almost  every 
continental  university  there  is  a  professor  of  Sanskrit 
who  lectures  likewise  on  Comparative  Grammar  and 
the  Science  of  Language. 

o  o 

Tile  proper  place  of  Sanskrit  in  tlie  Aryan  Pamily. 

But  why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked — why  should 
the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  have  wrought  so  complete 
a  change  in  the  classificatory  study  of  languages  ? 
If  Sanskrit  had  been  the  primitive  language  of  man¬ 
kind,  or  at  least  the  parent  of  Greek,  Latin,  and 
German,  we  might  understand  that  it  should  have 
led  to  quite  a  new  classification  of  these  tongues. 
But  Sanskrit  does  not  stand  to  Greek,  Latin,  the 
Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  languages,  in  the 
relation  of  Latin  to  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
Sanskrit,  as  we  saw  before,  could  not  be  called  their 
parent,  hut  only  their  elder  sister.  It  occupies  with 
regard  to  the  classical  languages  a  position  analogous 
to  that  which  Proven9al  occupies  with  regard  to  the 
modern  Eomance  dialects.  This  is  perfectly  true ; 
but  it  was  exactly  this  necessity  of  determining  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  accurately  the  mutual  relation  of  Sanskrit 
and  the  other  members  of  the  same  family  of  speech, 
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•which  led  to  such  important  results,  and  particularly 
to  the  estahlishment  of  the  laws  of  phonetic  change 
as  the  only  safe  means  for  measuring  the  various 
degrees  of  relationship  of  cognate  dialects,  and  thus 
restoring  the  genealogical  tree  of  human  speech. 
■When  Sanskrit  had  once  assumed  its  right  position, 
•when  people  had  once  become  familiarised  with  the 
idea  that  there  must  have  existed  a  language  more 
primitive  than  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit,  and  form¬ 
ing  the  common  background  of  these  three,  as  well 
as  of  the  Teutonic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic  brandies  of 
speech,  all  languages  seemed  to  fall  by  themselves 
into  their  right  position.  The  key  of  the  puzzle  was 
found,  and  all  the  rest  was  merely  a  work  of  patience. 
The  same  arguments  by  which  vSanskrit  and  Greek 
had  hf-en  proved  to  hold  co-ordinate  rank  were  per¬ 
ceived  to  apply  with  ecpial  strength  to  Latin  and 
Greek  ;  and  after  Latin  had  once  been  sliown  to  bo 
more  primitive  on  many  points  than  Greek,  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  Teutonic,  the  Celtic,  and  the 
Slavonic  languages  also,  contained  each  a  number  of 
formations  which  it  was  impossible  to  derive  from 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  or  Latin.  It  was  perceived  that  all 
had  to  be  treated  as  co-ordinate  memhei-s  of  one  and 
the  same  class. 

The  first  great  step  in  advance,  therefore,  wliich 
•was  made  in  the  chissification  of  langun,g(‘s,  chiefly 
through  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit,  was  this,  that 
scliolars  were  no  longcu*  satisfied  with  the  idea  of  a 
general  relationship,  but  began  to  inquire  for  the 
special  degrees  of  r(>Oationship  in  which  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  class  stood  to  another.  Instead  of  m(^re 
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classes^  we  hear  now  for  the  first  time  of  well-regu¬ 
lated  families  of  language. 

A  second  step  in  advance  followed  naturally  from 
the  first.  Whereas,  for  establishing  in  a  general 
way  the  common  origin  of  certain  languages,  a 
comparison  of  numerals,  pronouns,  prepositions,  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  the  most  essential  nouns  and  verbs,  had 
been  sufficient,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  more  accu¬ 
rate  standard  was  required  for  measuring  the  more 
minute  degrees  of  relationship.  Such  a  standard  was 
supplied  by  Comparative  Grammar;  that  is  to  say, 
by  an  intcrcuinparison  of  the  grammatical  forms  of 
languages  supposed  to  bo  related  to  each  other;  such 
intercomparison  being  carrit>‘<l  out  according  to  certain 
laws  which  regulate  tlio  phonetic  changes  of  letters. 


Tile  position  of  Provencal  amongr  tlie  Komanio  Langrnag'os. 

A  glance  at  the  modern  history  of  language  will 
make  tliis  clearer.  There  could  never  bo  any  doubt 
that  the  so-called  Komanco  languages,  Italian,  llou- 
manian,  Provencal,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
were  closely  related  to  each  otlior.  Everybody  could 
see  that  they  were  all  derived  fronx  Latin.  Put  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  French  scholars,  Itaynouard, 
who  has  done  more  for  the  history  of  the  Komance 
languages  and  literature  than  any  one  else,  main¬ 
tained  that  Provencal  only  was  the  daughter  of 
Latin;  whereas  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  were  the  daughters  of  Proven^ial.  lie  main¬ 
tained  that  Latin  passed,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
nintlx  century,  through  an  intermediate  stage,  which 
he  called  Langue  liomanCi  and  which  he  endeavoured 
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to  prove  was  the  same  as  the  Proveufal  of  Southern 
France,  the  language  of  the  Ti'oubaclours.  According 
to  him,  it  was  only  after  Latin  had  passed  through 
this  uniform  metamorphosis,  represented  by  the 
Langue  Romane  or  Provencal,  that  it  became  broken, 
up  into  the  various  Eomance  dialects  of  Italy, 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  theory,  which 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  August  Wilhelm  von 
Schlegel,  and  afterwards  minutely  criticised  by  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis,  can  only  be  refuted  ].)y  a 
comparison  of  the  Proven 9al  grammar  vith  tliat  of 
the  other  Eomance  dialects.  And  liere,  if  you  take 
the  auxiliary  verb  io  he^  and  compare  its  foruis  in 
Provencal  and  French,  you  will  sec  at  once  that,  on 
several  points,  French  lias  really  preserved  the  original 
Latin  forms  in  a  more  primitive  state  than  Provencal, 
and  that,  tliorefore,  it  is  impovssiblo  to  classify  Fr<jnch 
as  the  dauglitor  of  Provencal,  ami  as  the  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Latin.  We  have  in  Proven (;al : — 

ftem,  corresponding  to  the  French  iiouft  sojnmes 
etz  „  vous  Hch 

son  „  ih  sont. 

And  it  would  be  a  grammatical  miraclo  if  cripphal 
forms,  such  as  sem,  dr:,  and  .stoa,  ha.d  been  cha-ngcid 
hack  «ngain  into  the  moni  lH‘althy,  more  priinitiv(‘, 
more  Latin  forms,  aoiwnic^y  dies,  ^unt;  cf'tis, 

Let  us  apply  the  same  t(‘st  to  Sanskrit,  Gnadc.  ainl 
Latin  ;  and  wc  shall  see  how  tludr  mutual  genealogi¬ 
cal  position  is  equally  detennined  by  a  coinparisun  of 
their  grammatical  forms,  and  tliat  it  is  as  impossible  to 
derive  Latin  from  Greek,  or  Greek  from  Sanskrit,  as 
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it  is  to  treat  French  as  a  modification  of  Provencal. 
Keeping  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  he,  we  find  that  I  am 
is  in 

Sanskrit  Greek  Lithuanian 

a  s  m  i  esini  es^ni. 

The  Sanskrit  root  is  as,  the  termination  mi. 

Now,  the  termination  of  the  second  person  is  si, 
which,  together  with  as,  or  es,  would  make 
as-si  es-si  es-si 

But  hero  Sanskrit,  as  far  back  as  its  history  can  be 
traced,  has  reduced  assi  to  asi;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  perfect,  or,  as  they 
arc  sometimes  called,  organic,  forms  in  Greek  and 
Lithuanian,  es-si,  could  first  have  passed  through  the 
mutilated  state  of  the  Sanskrit  asi. 

The  third  person  is  the  same  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Lithuanian,  as-ti  or  es-ti;  and,  witli  the  loss  of 
the  final  i,  we  recognise  the  Latin  cbt,  Gothic  iat,  and 
Itussian  cd\ 

The  same  auxiliary  verb  can  be  made  to  furnisit 
suflicient  i)roof  that  Latin  never  c<m]d  have  passcui 
thr(jugli  the  Greek,  or  wluit  used  to  be  Cvilli'd  the 
Pelasgic  stage,  but  that  butli  are  iiuiepemlenl  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  same  original  language.  In  the 
singular,  Ijatin  is  h.‘ss  j)rimitivc  than  Greek  ;  lor  bwnt 
could  never  become  e<ygt,  or  ds  ay,  or  cd  orre  In 
the  first  person  plural,  too,  m/aius  stands  for  ’«-w7a7/s, 
the  Greek  eS’-rnen,  the  Sanskrit  ’smas.  Tiio  sec.oml 
person,  es-iia,  is  equal  to  Greek  cade,  and  more  ])rinu- 
tivo  therefore  tluui  even  the  Sanskrit  stint.  But  in 
tlie  third  person  plural  Latin  is  more  priniitivai  than 
Greek,  The  regular  form  would  be  'is-U'iUL ;  this,  in 
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Sanskrit;,  is  regularly  .changed  into  sdnti.  In  Greek 
the  initial  s  is  dropped,  and  the  iEolic  enti  is  finally 
reduced  to  eisi.  The  Latin,  on  the  contrary,  has  kept 
the  radical  s,  and  it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  to 
derive  the  Latin  sunt  from  the  Greek  eisi, 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  modern  English,  I  am, 
thou  art^  he  is^  are  only  secondary  modifications  of  the 
same  primitive  verb.  We  find  in  Gothic 


im  for  ism 

is  „  iss 

ist 


In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have 

singular :  eom  plural :  shid  for  isind 

„  eart  „  shid 

is  „  sind 

By  applying  this  test  to  all  languages,  the  founders 
of  comparative  philology  soon  reduced  the  principal 
dialects  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  certain  families,  and 
they  were  able  in  each  family  to  distinguish  different 
branches,  each  consisting  again  of  numerous  dialects, 
both  ancient  and  modern. 


Geuealogical  Classifi-cation. 

There  are  many  languages,  however,  which  as  yet 
have  not  been  reduced  to  families,  and  though  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  them  will  hereafter 
be  comprehended  in  a  system  of  genealogical  classifi¬ 
cation,  it  is  right  to  guard  from  the  beginning  against 
the  common  but  altogether  gratuitous  supposition, 
that  the  principle  of  genealogical  classification  must 
be  applicable  to  all  languages.  Genealogical  classifica- 
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tion  is  no  doubt  the  most  perfect  of  all  classifications, 
but  there  are  but  few  branches  of  physical  science  in 
which  it  can  be  carried  out,  except  very  partially.  In 
the  science  of  language,  genealogical  classification 
must  rest  chiefly  on  the  formal  or  grammatical 
elements,  which,  after  they  have  been  affected  by 
phonetic  change,  can  be  kept  up  only  by  a  continuous 
tradition.  We  know  that  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
and  Portuefuese  must  be  derived  from  a  coininoii 
source,  because  they  share  grammatical  forms  in 
common,  which  none  of  these  dialects  could  have 
supplied  from  their  own  resources,  and  which  have 
no  meaning,  or,  so  to  say,  no  life  in  any  one  of  tliem. 
The  termination  of  the  imperfect  hti  in  Spanish,  va 
in  Italian,  by  wdiich  ccnito,  I  sing,  is  changed  info 
cantaha  and  caritava,  has  no  separate  existence,  and 
no  independent  meaning  in  cither  of  these  nuHlern 
dialects.  It  could  not  have  been  formed  with  tlio 
materials  supplied  by  Spanish  and  Italian.  It  must 
have  been  handed  down  from  an  earlier  gcnoi’aiinii 
in  which  this  ha  had  a  meaning.  We  inico  it  ba(dv  to 
Latin  ham,  in  caoitahcmi,  and  this  ba-m  to  an  imh;- 
pendent  auxiliary  verb,  the  same  'vvliicli  e.xists  in 
Sanskrit  bhavami,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Immi, 
I  am.  Genealogical  classification,  thcrolbro,  a[)prH^B 
properly  only  to  decaying  languages,  to  languages  in 
which  grammatical  growth  has  been  aiTOsted,  through 
the  influence  of  literary  cultivation;  in  which  lltllf*. 
that  is  new  is  added,  everything  old  is  Kdaimsl  ns 
long  as  possible,  and  where  what  wo  call  growth  or 
history  is  nothing  but  the  progress  of  phonetic  (cor¬ 
ruption.  But  before  languages  decay,  tluiy  have 
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passed  through  a  period  of  growth  ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  completely  overlooked,  that  dialects  wMch 
diverged  during  that  early  period,  would  naturally 
resist  every  attempt  at  genealogical  classification.  If 
we  remember  the  manner  in  which,  for  instance,  the 
plural  was  formed  in  Chinese,  and  other  languages 
examined  by  us  in  a  former  chapter,  w^e  shall  easily 
see  that  where  each  dialect  may  choose  its  own  term 
expressive  of  plurality,  such  as  clans,  kind,  flock, 
cloud,  &c.,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  similarity 
in  grairnnatical  terminations,  after  these  terms  have 
been  ground  down  by  phonetic  corruption  to  mere 
exponents  of  plurality.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  therefore  these 
languages  had  no  common  origin.  Languages  may 
have  a  common  origin,  and  yet  the  words  which 
they  originally  employed  for  marking  case,  number, 
person,  tense,  and  mood,  having  been  totallyMllHerent, 
the  graminatica]  tcj'irunatioiiB  to  which  these  words 
would  gradually  dwindle  down,  could  not  possibly 
yield  any  results,  if  submitted  to  the  analysis  of 
comparative  grammar.  A  genealogical  classiiication 
of  such  la-ngiuiges  is,  therefore,  from  tlio  nature  of 
tlie  ca,sc,  simply  impossible,  at  least  if  such  classifica¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  to  bo  based  on  grammatical  or  formal 
cvi<lencc. 

It  might  be  supposed,  however,  that  sncli  languages, 
though  diiltM'ing  in  tlulr  grammatical  articulation, 
would  yet  cvin(.*()  their  common  origin  l)y  the  identity 
of  their  radicals  or  roots,  hlo  doubt  tlmy  will  in 
many  instances.  They  will  ]>.roI)ably'^  liave  retaiiu‘d 
tlielr  numerals  in  common,  some  of  their  pronouns, 

I.  11 
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and  some  of  tlie  commonest  words  of  every-day  life. 
But  even  here  we  must  not  expect  too  much,  nor 
be  surprised  if  we  find  even  less  than  we  expected. 
You  remember  how  the  names  for  father  varied  in 
the  numerous  Frisian  dialects.  Instead  of  f rater, 
the  Latin  word  for  brother,  you  find  hermano  in 
Spanish.  Instead  of  ignis,  the  Latin  word  for  fire, 
you  have  in  French  Jen,  in  Italian  fuoco.  Nobody 
would  doubt  the  common  origin  of  German  and 
English ;  yet  the  English  numeral  ‘  the  first,’  thougli 
preserved  in  Filrst  (princeps,  prince),  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  German  ^  Der  Erste  ’ ;  ‘  the  second  ’  is 
quite  different  from  ‘Der  Zweite’;  and  there  is  no 
connection  between  the  possessive  pronoun  its  and 
the  German  sein.  Dialectic  freedom  works  on  a  much 
larger  scale  in  ancient  and  illiterate  languages ;  and 
those  who  have  most  carefully  watched  the  natural 
growth  of  dialects  will  be  the  least  sui'prisod  that 
dialects  which  had  the  same  origin  should  differ,  not 
only  in  their  grammatical  framework,  but  likewise  in 
many  of  those  test-words  which  are  very  properly 
used  for  discovering  the  relationship  of  literary  lan¬ 
guages.  How  it  is  possible  to  say  anything  about 
the  relationship  of  such  dialects  we  shall  see  h(ire- 
after.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  if  I  have  made 
it  clear  why  the  principle  of  genealogical  classification 
is  not  of  necessity  applicable  to  all  languages ;  and 
secondly,  why  languages,  though  they  cannot  be 
classified  genealogically,  need  not  therefore  bo  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  difibrent  from  the  beginning.  The 
assertion  so  frequently  repeated,  that  tlie  impossil>ility 
of  classing  all  languages  genealogically  proves  the 
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impossibility  of  a  common  origin  of  languagOj  is 
nothing  but  a  kind  of  scientific  dogmatism  which, 
more  than  anything  else,  has  impeded  the  free  pro¬ 
gress  of  independent  research. 

But  let  us  see  now  how  far  the  genealogical  classi¬ 
fication  of  languages  has  advanced,  how  many  families 
of  human  speech  have  been  satisfactorily  established. 
Let  us  remember  what  suggested  to  us  the  necessity 
of  a  genealogical  classification.  We  wished  to  know 
the  original  intention  of  certain  words  and  gramma¬ 
tical  forms  in  English,  and  we  saw  that,  before  we 
could  attempt  to  fathom  the  origin  of  such  words  as 
‘  I  love,^  and  ‘  I  loved, ^  we  should  have  to  trace  them 
back  to  their  most  primitive  state.  We  likewise 
found,  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the  Romance 
dialects,  that  words  existing  in  one  dialect  had  fre¬ 
quently  been  preserved  in  a  more  primitive  form  in 
another,  and  that  therefore  it  was  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  bring  ancient  languages  into  the  same 
genealogical  connection  by  which  French,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  held  together  as  the 
members  of  one  and  the  same  family. 


ZiU^lisli  and  Anglo-Saxon. 

Beginning,  therefore,  with  the  living  language  of 
England,  we  traced  it,  without  diflSiculty,  to  Anglo- 
Saxon,  divided  into  four  dialects,  the  Northumbrian 
and  Mercian  forming  the  Anglian  branch,  and  the 
West-Saxon  (Saxons)  and  Kentish  (Jutes)  forming 
the  Southern  branch.  This  carries  us  back  to  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ,  for  it  is  to  that  date 
that  Kemble  and  Thorpe  refer  the  ancient  English 
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epic,  the  Beotvulf}  Beyond  this  we  cannot  follow 
English  literature  on  English  soil. 


Continental  Saxon,  XiO'w-G’erman. 

But  we  know  that  the  Jutes,  the  Saxons,  and  the 
Angles,  whose  dialects  formed  the  principal  tributaries 
of  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon,  i.  o.  the  ancient  English 
language,  came  all  from  the  continent.  They  spoke 
diflerent  dialects  of  Low-German,  that  of  the  Angles 
in  the  north  being  somewhat  mixed,  it  would  seem, 
with  High-Gorman  elements.  Their  descendants, 
along  tho  northern  coast  of  Germany,  still  speak 
dialects  of  Low-Gorinan,-  dr  Nieder-Deutsch'^  which, 
in  tho  harbours  of  Antwerp,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg, 
has  been  mistaken  by  many  an  English  sailor  for 
corrupt  English.  Tliis  Low-G('rman  lives  on  in  many 
dialects  in  the  north  or  the  lowlands  of  Germany, 
where  it  is  often  called  FUiU-Devt^vli ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  these  are  no  longer  us<xl  for  literary 
purposes.  Tho  dialects  of  tho  Frisians,  who  con¬ 
stituted  a  large  portion  of  the  tribes  that  came  to 

^  Tlio  cai’UcBt  MS.  Auglo-Saxou  wordtt  ia  a  charier,  dated 

A.D.  070. 

^  *  Hot  ocht  ongol.scli  j'h  oud  iiodcrduitHch/  ‘  tho  gcniiiiio  hhigliHli  is 
Old  Low-I)utch.’ — nilderdyk.  Sco  Delf(,»rl.rie,  AnaUnjie  da  Lani}ue», 

p.  13. 

*  Nialer-VcuUcli^  Low-Gorinan,  an<l  Ifoch-Ih'uf-srh,  Ifigh-Gonnan, 
have  almost  lost  their  gcfjgniphieal  nusniiiiig  as  the  <  Jenmai  spoken  in 
the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  (Germany.  Tliey  have  eoim;  to  mean 
German  in  the  iirsb  and  in  tho  seomul  .stages  of  l.lio  Lfnt/rrr.irh  Ndjiinf;, 
and  in  that  senso  these  teclini(!al  terms  ar<i  wry  ii.si.-fid.  (See  the  Gotliic 
of  XJiniaH,  hy  Douse,  p.  .11.)  Wo  niu.st  take  (ran^,  liowi  ver,  not  to 
confound  Loia-Qarman.  and  JIiiih-(hriitan^m  their  piiivly  grammatical 
meaninu'',  with  Uyipery  middle,  and  LoiV'-iU  reidn,  useil  in  a  purely 
geographical  sense.  In  tlio  latter  sense  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to 
use  in  English  iSoutkcni,  CciLtnd,  and  Norikern  GcniiU7i, 
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settle  in  England,  are  Low-German,  particularly  in 
their  consonantal  system ;  so  are  the  Dutch  and  the 
Flemish. 

Frisian. 

The  Frisians  of  the  continent  had  a  literature  of 
their  own  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  twelfth  century,  if 
not  earlier.^  The  oldest  literary  documents  now  extant 
date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
From  the  fifteenth  century  Frisian  became  more 
and  more  encroached  upon  by  Platt-Deutsch^  and 
though  there  is  a  certain  patriotic  feeling  among  the 
Frisians  that  keeps  up  the  language,  its  approaching 
fate  can  hardly  be  doubted.^ 

Butch,  Flemish,  Old  Frankish. 

The  Dutch,  the  national  and  literary  language  of 
Holland,  can  be  traced  back  to  Middle  Dutch  and  Old 
Dutch.  The  oldest  specimens  of  Old  Dutch,®  the 

^  Although  the  old  Frisian  documents  rank,  according  to  their  dates, 
with  Middle  rather  than  with  Old  German,  the  Frisian  language  •  ap¬ 
pears  there  in  a  much  more  ancient  stage,  which  very  nearly  approaches 
the  Old  High-German.  Tlie  political  isolation  of  the  Frisians,  and 
their  noble  attachment  to  th$ir  traditional  manners  and  rights,  have 
imparted  to  their  language  also  a  more  conservative  spirit.  After  the 
fourteenth  century  the  old  inflections  of  the  Frisian  decay  most  rapidly. 
— Grimm,  German  Grammar  (first  edition),  vol.  i.  p.  Ixviii. 

^  Nissen,  in  his  Frislce  Findlin^  (Stedesand,  1873),  has  collected 
proverbs  in  seven  North-Frisian  and  in  the  common  West-Frisian 
dialect.  His  seven  North-Frisian  dialects  are :  the  Karrharder, 
Moringer,  Wiedinger,  Sylter,  Amrumer,  Hattstedter,  Brecldumer,  to 
which  he  afterwards  adds  an  eighth,  the  Ockholmer.  He  admits,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  of  these  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

2  Moritz  Heyne,  Altniederdeutsche  SprachderJcmdler,  Paderhorn, 
1877;  Cosys,  Be  Oud  Nederlajidsche  Bsalmen,  Haarlem,  1873;  Gideon 
Huet,  Fragments  Inidiis  de  la  traduction  des  Cantiqxies  du  Psautier 
en  meux  Neerlandais,  re-edited  by  J.  H.  Gallee,  in  T^dschrift  van 
Neederlandsche  Leiterlcunde,  vol.  v.  p.  274. 
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Karolingia,n  Psalms,  have  been  referred  to  the  ninth 
century.  They  come  very  near  to  the  Saxon  of  the 
Heljand.  The  Middle  Dutch,’-  in  various  local  dialects, 
which  goes  on  to  the  sixteenth  century,  consists 
chiefly  of  translations  from  French.  The  Flemish 
was  for  a  time  the  language  of  the  court  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  but  lias  since  been  considerably  infringed 
on,  though  by  no  means  extinguished,  by  the 
official  languages  of  the  kingdoms  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  patriotic 
revival  of  Flemish  literature. 

The  oldest  literary  document  of  Low- German  on 
the  continent  is  the  Chidstian  epic,  written  in  what 
is  old  or  continental  Saxon,  the  Ilcljffnd  (Heljand  = 
Heiland,  the  Healer  or  Saviour).  It  is  preserved  to 
us  in  two  MSS.  of  the  ninth  century,  and  was  written 
at  that  time  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  newly-converted 
Saxons.  We  have  traces  of  a  certain  amount  of 
literature  in  Saxon  or  Low-German  from  that  time 
onward  through  the  Mid«llc  Ages  up  to  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  But  little  only  of  that  literature  has 
been  preserved;  and,  after  tlio  translation  of  the 
Bible  by  Luther  into  Higli-Gerinan^  the  fate  of  Low- 
Gcrman  literature  was  sealed. 

Hlgrli-Q-emiaii . 

The  literary  Iangu?ige  of  Germany  is,  and  has  been 
ever  since  the  days  of  Cha-rlemagne,  the  High-German. 
It  is  spoken  in  various  dialects  all  over  Germany.^ 

^  Franck,  Mittclmeilerldwlische  Grammnli/c,  Leipzig,  18S5. 

*  The  Upper-Gennan  flialeef,s  in  Ronth-Gonnany,  the  Aleinannic 
and  Bavarian;  and  the  Middle-Geniiati  <liah‘ctH,  the  Fa^t-Franconian, 
Thuringlan,  Hey.sian,  T'^ppor-Saxon,  and  Silc.^ian. 
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Its  history  may  be  traced  through  three  periods. 
The  present  or  New  High-German  period  dates  from 
Luther ;  the  Middle  High-Gerrnan  period  extends 
from  Luther  backwards  to  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century;  the  Old  High-German  period^  ex¬ 
tends  from  thence  to  the  eighth  century. 

Wo  Proto-Teutonic  Lan^age. 

Thus  we  see  that  we  can  follow  the  High-German 
as  well  as  the  Low-German  branch  of  Teutonic 
speech  back  to  about  the  seventh  century  after 
Christ.  We  must  not  suppose  that  before  that  time 
there  was  one  common  Teutonic  language  spoken  by 
all  German  tribes,  and  that  it  afterwards  diverged 
into  two  streams — the  High  and  Low.  There  never 
was  a  common,  uniform  Teutonic  language ;  nor  is 
tliere  any  evidence  to  show  that  there  existed  at 
any  time  3/  uniform  High-Gcrman  or  a  uniform  Low- 
German  language,  from  which  all  High-German  and 
Low-Gcrman  dialects  are  respectively  derived.  We 
cannot  derive  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Flemish,  Dutch, 
and  Platt-Deutsch  from  tho  ancient  Low-German, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  continental  Saxon  of 
the  ninth  century.  All  we  can  say  is  that  these 
various  Low-German  dialects  in  England,  Holland, 
Frisia,  and  Lower  Germany  passed  at  diiSTcrent 
times  through  the  same  stages,  or,  so  to  say,  the  same 
latitudes,  of  grammatical  growth.  We  may  add  that, 
with  every  century  we  go  back,  the  convergence  of 

^  In  Old  High-German  literature  three  dialects  are  now  distin¬ 
guished:  the  Upper-Oerman  (the  Alemannic  and  Bavarian),  the  Vpper- 
Franconian  (East-Frauconian  and  Rlienish-Franconian),  the  Middle- 
Franconian  (from  Coblence  to  Diisseldorf). 
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these  dialects  becomes  more  and  more  decided ;  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  us  in  admitting  the 
historical  reality  of  one  primitive  and  uniform 
Low-German  language  from  which  they  were  all 
derived.  This  is  a  mere  creation  of  grammarians  who 
cannot  understand  a  multiplicity  of  dialects  without 
a  common  type.  They  would  likewise  demand  the 
admission  of  a  primitive  High-German  language  as 
the  source,  not  only  of  the  literary  Old,  Middle,  and 
Modern  High-German,  but  likewise  of  all  the  local 
dialects  of  Austria,  Bavaria,  Swabia,  Franconia, 
Thuringia,  Hessia,  Saxony,  and  Silesia.  And  they 
would  wish  us  to  l^elieve  that,  previous  to  the 
separation  into  High  and  Low- German,  there  existed 
one  complete  Teutonic  language,  as  yet  neither  High 
nor  Low,  but  containing  tlio  germs  of  both.  Such  a 
system  may  be  convenient  for  the  purposes  of  gram¬ 
matical  analysis,  luit  it  becomes  mischievous  as  soon 
as  these  grarrnnatical  abstractions  are  invested  with 
an  historical  reality.  As  there  were  families,  clans, 
confederacies,  and  tribes,  before  there  was  a  nation, 
so  there  were  dialects  before  there  was  one  classical 
language.  The  grammarian  wdio  postulates  an 
historical  reality  for  the  one  primitive  type  of 
Teutonic  speech,  is  no  better  than  the  historian  who 
believes  in  a  Francus,  tlio  grandson  of  Hector,  and 
the  supposed  ancestor  of  all  the  Franks,  or  in  a  Brutus, 
the  mythical  fatlier  of  all  the  Britons.  When  the 
German  races  descended,  one  after  the  other,  from 
the  Danube  and  from  the  Baltic,  to  take  possession  of 
Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces — when  tlic  Goths,  the 
Lombards,  the  Vandals,  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians, 
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each  under  their  own  kings,  and  with  their  own 
laws  and  customs,  settled  in  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain, 
to  act  their  several  parts  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
Roman  tragedy — we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  all  spoke  one  and  the  same  dialect.  If,  instead 
of  a  few  names  and  glosses,  we  possessed  any  literary 
documents  of  those  ancient  German  races,  we  should 
find  them  all  dialects  again,  some  with  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  High,  others  with  those  of  Low,  German. 
Nor  is  this  mere  conjecture:  for  it  so  happens  that, 
by  some  fortunate  accident,  the  dialect  of  one  at 
least  of  these  ancient  German  races  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  in  the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by 
bishop  Ulfiilas. 

xrxfiisbs. 

TJlfilas  translated  the  Bible,  but  not  the  Books  of 
Kings.  Others  may  have  assisted  in  the  work.  ^ 
For  the  Old  Testament  he  used  the  Septuagint ;  for 
the  New,  a  Greek  text,  which  comes  nearest  to  Codex 
Alexandrinus  A.^  Unfortunately,  the  greater  part  of 
his  work  has  been  lost,  and  we  have  only  considerable 
portions  of  the  four  Gospels,  all  the  genuine  epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  though  these  again  not  complete;  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  Psalm,  of  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 

Though  Ulfilas  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Western 
Goths, ^  his  translation  was  used  by  all  Gothic  tribes, 
when  they  advanced  into  Spain  and  Italy.  The 

1  See  p.  251, 1.  20. 

^  Some  pasbages  agree  with  Cod.  Sang.  A,  and  Cod.  Paris.  K,  while 
the  tranblation  of  the  Epistles  points  to  the  Italian  group  of  MSS.  repre¬ 
sented  by  Cod.  Glaroinont.  D,  and  sometimes  to  the  Itala  (Cod.  Brixi- 
anus  f ).  See  Piper,  Sjprache  und  Literaiur  VeulschlandHy  p.  10. 

^  See  Fdrstemaun,  Geachichte  des  deutschen  SprachdammeSj  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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Gothic  language  died  out  in  the  ninth  century,^  and 
a.fter  the  extinction  of  the  great  Gothic  empires,  the 
translation  of  Ulfilas  was  lost  and  forgotten.  But  a 
MS.  of  the  fifth  century  had  been  preserved  in  the 
Abbey  of  Werden,  and  towards  the  end  of  tl'o 
sixteenth  century,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Arnold 
Mercator,  who  was  in  the  service  of  William  IV. 
the  Landgrave  of  Kessia,  drew  attention  to  tliis  old 
])archniont  containing  large  fragments  of  the  trnnsla.- 
tion  of  Ulfilas.  This  MS.,  now  known  as  tlie  rV)d(*x 
Argenti.'us,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Prngiu^,  and 
wlum  Prague  was  takfui  in  1  (148  by  Count  Kongismaih, 
ho  carried  this  literary  relic  to  Upsala  in  Swedm, 
where  it  is  still  preserved  as  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures.  Tiie  i^arehment  is  purple,  the  letters  in 
silver,  and  the  MS.  ):)Ound  in  solid  silver. 

In  1818,  Cardinal  Mai  and  Count  Castigliono  din- 
coverod  some  more  fragments  in  the  monastery  of 
Bobl  do.  wli ere  they  had  probably  been  preserved  (waa* 
siiicc3  the  Gothic  empire  of  Tiicodoric  the  Great  in 
Italy  liad  l)een  destroyed.- 

Ulfilas  must  liave  been  a  man  of  oxtraor<linary 
power  to  conceive,  for  the  first  time,  the  idea  of 

^  Goililc  was  .spoken  in  the  riintli  centiiiy  at  7'omi  (now  KnHt<'n(]jM‘) 
on  the  la.'iok  Sra  (?:(>a.sfc.  Crini-OoLhs  (the  .anoiojit  ififJ)  are 

inentionc'l  ])y  travolLirs  in  tin;  Mid«lle  particularly  l>y  lluhrifjnis 

(I2o3).  I1ic  liilleyt  notice  of  tlicm  i.s  ^iven  l.y  a  Floniisli  trav(;ll*r, 
A.  G.  von  EuHljcek,  who,  when  ;it  CoiiKtantinoph;  in  .ir)i>2,  ni'-l,  t\v.» 
.•unUass.’uliirs  of  tlieirs,  :iii<l  took  (L»\vn  .soirn;  .score.;  oftlirir  \\«>r'ls  and  a, 
fraixrnent  of  verse.  S(;e  Ma.s.snuuin,  Gailhu'.fi  ni/uin'it,  in  Il.-topt’s  /c/V- 
}<c/ir iff,  yol.  i.  p>.  ood  (I8-I1);  Edrsteinann,  (.iv^srhic.htr  (/ra  diitlsrlii  n 
l:<pr<i<'lh'il<ntiwi's,  vol,  ii.  p.  loU ;  I.)oii.s(‘,  Gothic,  ]>•  u. 

”  These  an:;  tli<.;  flodicj-.s  Anihro:da.iii  A,  13,  C,  i> ;  akso  the  (’oth  \ 
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trauslatiug  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  language  of  his 
people.  At  his  time  there  existed  in  Europe  but 
two  langim.gcs  which  a  Christian  bishop  would  have 
til  ought  himself  justified  in  employing,  Greek  and 
T.atin.  All  other  languages  were  still  considered  as 
liarbarous.  It  required  a  prophetic  sight,  a  faith 
in  the  destinies  of  these  half-savage  tribes,  and  a  con¬ 
viction  also  of  the  utter  effeteness  of  the  Homan  and 
Byzantine  empires,  before  a  bishop  could  have  brought 
liimsclf  to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  dialect 
of  his  barbarous  countrymen.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
TJlfilas,  the  number  of  Christian  Goths  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  had  so  much  increased  as  to  induce  Chrysostom, 
tlie  bishop  of  Constantinople  (397-405),  to  establish 
a  church  in  the  capita^  where  the  service  was  to 
lie  read  in  Gothic.’^  We  have  the  sermon  which  ho 
preached  on  that  occasion,  and  though  he  treats  the 
Goths  as  mere  barbarians,  yet  he  acknowledges  their 
importance  in  the  Christian  church.  In  403  St.  Jerome 
received  a  letter  from  two  Goths,  Sunnia  and  Fretela, 
wlio  wished  to  be  enlightened  about  some  differences 
they  had  discovered  between  the  Vulgate  and  the 
Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Psalms,  ‘  Who  would 
have  believed,’  says  St.  Jerome,  ‘that  the  barbarous 
tongue  of  the  Getae  should  inquire  after  the  Hebrew 
verity,  and  that,  while  the  Greeks  either  slay  or 
fight,  Germany  alone  should  search  for  the  words  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

G-otliic. 

The  language  of  TJlfilas,  the  Gothic,  belongs  through 
its  phonetic  structure,  particularly  through  its  con- 

^  Tlieodoret,  jS'.  E,  V.  30. 
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sonants,  to  the  Low- German  class,  but  in  its  gi’ammai* 
it  is,  with  certain  exceptions,  far  more  primitive  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  Beowulf,  or  the  Old  High- 
German  of  Charlemagne.  These  exceptions,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  important,  for  they  show  that  it  would 
be  grammatically,  and  therefore,  historically,  im¬ 
possible  to  derive  Anglo-Saxon  or  High-German,  or 
both,  ^  from  Gothic.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  in¬ 
stance,  to  treat  the  first  person  plural  of  the  indicative 
present,  the  Old  High-German  nerjamSs^  as  a  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  Gothic  nasjam ;  for  we  know,  from  the 
Sanskrit  masi,  the  Greek  mes,  the  Latin  mus,  that 
this  was  the  original  termination  of  the  first  person 
plural. 

Gothic  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  dialects  of 
German  speech ;  other  dialects  became  the  feeders  of 
the  literary  languages  of  the  British  Isles,  of  Hol¬ 
land,  Frisia,  and  of  Low  and  High  Germany,  others 
became  extinct,  and  others  rolled  on  from  century  to 
century  unheeded,  and  without  ever  producing  any 
literature  at  aU.  It  is  because  Gothic  is  the  only  one 
of  these  parallel  dialects  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  fourth  century,  whereas  the  others  disappear 
from  our  sight  in  the  seventh,  that  it  has  been  mis¬ 
taken  by  some  for  the  original  source  of  all  Teutonic 
speech,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  consonantal 
LautvGTSchiehwig.  The  same  arguments,  however, 
which  we  used  against  Eaynouard,  to  show  that 

^  Por  instances  where  Old  High-Geriuan  is  more  primitive  than 
Gothic,  see  Bopp,  Vmjl.  GrmnmaUTcj  §  143,  1 ;  149 ;  Schleicher,  Zeit- 
srJirift  fur  V.  S.  b.  iv.  s.  266 ;  Bngge,  ibid.  h.  v.  s.  59 ;  Pott,  JStym, 
Forsch.  ii.  p.  67,  note;  Piper,  S^rache  und  LiUratur  FeutsaJdanchf 
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Proven9al  could  not  be  considered  as  the  parent  of  the 
six  Eomance  dialects,  would  tell  with  eq^ual  force 
against  the  pretensions  of  Gothic  to  be  considered  as 
more  than  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Teutonic  branch  of 
speech. 

Scandinavian. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  third  stream  of  Teutonic  speech, 
which  asserts  its  independence  as  much  as  High- 
German  and  Low- German,  and  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  place  in  any  but  a  co-ordinate  position 
with  regard  to  Gothic,  Low  and  High- German.  This 
is  the  Scandinavian  branch.  It  consists  at  present 
of  three  literary  dialects,  those  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Iceland,  and  of  various  local  dialects,  particularly 
in  the  secluded  valleys  and  fiords  of  Norway,^  where, 
however,  the  literary  language  is  Danish. 

It  is  commonly  supposed^  that,  as  late  as  the 
eleventh  century,  identically  the  same  language  was 
spoken  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  that 
this  language  was  preserved  almost  intact  in  Iceland, 
while  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  it  grew  into  two  new 
national  dialects.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  the 
Icelandic  skald  recited  his  poems  in  Iceland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  nay,  even  among  his  countrymen 
in  England  and  Gardariki,  without  fear  of  not  being 
understood,  till,  as  it  is  said,  William  introduced 
Welsh,  i.  e.  French,  into  England,  and  Slavonic 
tongues  grew  up  in  the  east.^  But  though  one  and 
the  same  language  (then  called  Danish  or  Norrsenish) 

^  See  Schleiclier,  Deufsclie  Sprache,  s.  94. 

Ibid.  s.  60. 

®  Wfciiiholcl,  AUnordisches  Leben,  s.  27;  Gunnlaugssaga,  cap.  7. 
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was  understood,  I  doubt,  in  this  case  also,  whether  one 
and  the  same  language  was  spoken  by  all  Northmen, 
and  whether  the  first  germs  of  Swedish  and  Danish 
did  not  exist  long  before  the  eleventh  century,  in  the 
dialects  of  the  numerous  clans  and  tribes  of  the  Scan¬ 
dinavian  race.  That  race  is  clearly  divided  into  two 
branches,  called  by  Swedish  scholars  the  East  and 
West  Scandinavian,  by  German  scholars  West-I^ord- 
isch  and  Ost-Nordisch.  The  former  would  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  old  language  of  Norway  and  Iceland, 
the  latter  by  Swedish  and  Danish.  This  division  of 
the  Scandinavian  race  had  taken  place  before  the 
Northmen  settled  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  west¬ 
ern  division  migrated  westward  from  Ilussia,  and 
crossed  over  from  the  continent  to  the  Aland  Islands, 
and  from  thence  to  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
The  eastern  division  travelled  along  the  Botlmian  Gulf, 
passing  the  country  occupied  by  the  Fijis  and  Laps, 
and  settled  in  tlie  northern  highlands,  sjmeading  to¬ 
wards  the  south  and  west. 

Tlio  £dda. 

The  earliest  fragments  of  Scandinavian  speech  are 
preserved  in  the  two  Eddas,  the  elder  or  poetical 
Edda  containing  old  mythic  poems,  the  younger  or 
*Snorris  Edda  giving  an  account  of  the  ancient 
mythology  in  prose.  Botli  Eddas  were  collected,  not 
in  Norway  but  in  Iceland,  an  island  about  as  large 
as  Ireland,  and  which  became  first  known  through 
some  Irish  monks  who  settled  there  in  the  eighth 
century.^  In  the  ninth  ctmtury  voyages  of  discovery 

^  See  DaHeut’b  Burnt  Nj<d,  Introduction. 
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were  made  to  Iceland  by  Naddodd,  Gardar,  and 
Flokki,  8G0-87O,  and  soon  after  the  remote  island, 
distant  about  7'50  English  miles  from  Norway,  be¬ 
came  a  kind  of  America  to  the  Puritans  and  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Harald 
Haarfagr  (850-933)  had  conquered  most  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  kings,  and  his  despotic  sway  tended  to  reduce 
the  northern  freeman  to  a  state  of  vassalage.  Those 
who  could  not  resist,  and  could  not  bring  themselves 
to  yield  to  the  sceptre  of  Harald,  left  their  country 
and  migrated  to  Franco,  to  England,  and  to  Iceland 
(874).  They  were  mostly  nobles  and  freemen,  and 
they  soon  established  in  Iceland  an  aristocratic  re¬ 
public,  such  as  they  had  had  in  Norway  before  the 
days  of  Harald.  This  northern  republic  flourished ;  it 
adopted  Ghristi<‘ini ty  in  tlie  year  lOOO.  Schools  wer(5 
founded,  two  bishoprics  were  estaldlslied,  and  classical 
litt'ralure  wa.s  studied  with  the  same  z(ial  with  which 
their  own  national  poems  and  laws  hadbei!)!  collected 
amd  inteiquxvted  by  native  scholars  arul  Idstorians. 
The  Iccilanders  were  famous  travtRers,  and  the  names 
of  Icelandic  students  arc  found  not  only  in  the  chief 
cities  of  Europe,  luit  in  tlie  holy  places  of  tlie  East. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  twell'tli  century  Iceland 
counted  50,000  iidialiitants.  Their  intidb-ctual  and 
literary  activity  lasted  to  the  beginning  of  the  tliir- 
teenth  centuiy,  whom  the  island  w^’as  com[Uored  by 
llakon  VI,  king  of  Norway.  In  1380,  Norway,  to- 
g(iiher  with  Iceland,  wa>s  united  with  Denmark  ;  and 
when,  in  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sw(iden,  Iceland 
remained,  as  it  is  still,  under  Danish  sway. 

The  old  2)oetry  which  nourished  in  Norway  in  the* 
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eighth  century,  and -which  was  cultivated  by  the  skalds 
in  the  ninth,  would  have  been  lost  in  Norway  itself, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  jealous  care  with  which  it  was 
preserved  by  the  emigrants  of  Iceland.  The  most 
important  branch  of  their  traditional  poetry  were 
short  songs  (hliod  or  quida),  relating  the  deeds  of 
their  gods  and  heroes.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
their  age,  but  they  existed  at  least  previous  to  the 
migration  of  the  Northmen  to  Iceland,  and  probably 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century^  the  same  century 
which  yields  the  oldest  remnants  of  Anglo-Saxon 
or  Low-German,  and  of  High-German.  Some  scholars, 
particularly  Holtzmann,  supposed  that  they  were  origin¬ 
ally  composed  on  German,  perhaps  on  Saxon  soil.  As 
they  existed  in  the  twelfth  century,  probably  consider¬ 
ably  modified  in  their  language,  they  were  collected  by 
Saemund  Sigfusson  (born  1056,  died  1133).  In  1643 
a  similar  collection  was  discovered  in  MSS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
Edda,  or  Great-Grandmother.  This  collection  is 
called  the  old  or  poetic  Edda,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  a  later  work  ascribed  to  Snorri  Sturluson 
(1179-1241).  This,  the  younger  or  prose  Edda,  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts :  the  mocking  of  Gylfi,  the  speeches 
of  Bragi,  and  the  Skalda,  or  Ars  poelica. 

Snorri  Sturluson  has  been  called  the  Herodotus  of 
Iceland,  his  chief  work  being  the  Heimskringla,  the 
world-ring,  which  contains  the  northern  history  from  the 
mythic  times  to  the  time  of  king  Magnus  Erlingsson 
(died  1177).  It  was  probably  in  preparing  this  history 
that,  like  Cassiodorus,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Paulus 
Diaconus.  and  other  historians  of  the  same  class,  Snorri 
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collected  tlio  old  songs  of  the  people ;  for  his  Edda, 
and  still  more  his  Skalda,  are  full  of  ancient  poetic 
fragments. 

The  Skalda,  and  the  rules  which  it  contains,  repre¬ 
sent  the  state  of  poetry  in  the  thiiteentli  century ; 
and  notliing  can  he  more  artificial,  nothing  more 
difierent  from  the  general  poetry  of  the  old  Edda, 
than  tliis  Ars  poeiica  of  Snorri  Sturluson.  One  of 
the  clu(‘f  features  of  this  artificial  or  skaldic  poetry 
was  that  notlung  should  he  called  hy  its  proper 
name.  A  ship  was  not  to  Ijc  called  a  ship,  hut  the 
l)east  of  the  sea;  hlood,  not  Idood,  1>ut  the  dew  of 
pain,  or  the  ‘wattu’  of  thi3  sword.  A  w'arrior  was  not 
spoken  of  as  a  •warrior,  hut  as  an  armf‘d  tree,  the  tree 
of  battle.  A  sword  w^as  the  lUune  of  Avoimds.  In 
this  j)Oetical  language,  which  every  skald  w’as  hound 
to  si)eak,  there  W'oro  no  h‘ss  than  '115  names  ior 
an  island  could  lie  called  1>y  J2()  synoiivmoUwS 
tit]t‘S.  The  sjjecimens  of  aneituit  poetry  wldch  Snorri 
(juohss  are  taken  from  the  skahls,  whoso  names  are 
well  known  in  history,  and  wlio  lived  from  the  tenth 
to  the  thirteenth  century.  Tlut  he  never  quotes 
j'roju  any  song  contained  in  the  old  Edda,^  whether 
it  1)0  tliab  those  songs  were  considered  )>y  himself  as 
l)elonging  to  a  dillennt  and  much  more  ancient 
])(‘riod  of  liieraiure,  or  that  they  could  not  1)0  used 
in  illustration  <;]*  the  scholastic  rnhss  of  slvahllc  poets, 
rules  w'hicli  wane  put  to  shame  hy  the  simjjle  style  of 

‘  I'lio  iinjiuj  Julilii  JB  not  fouiul  Itofon*  tin:  fniirUicnUi  <-ot)tury.  Snorri 
Si.nrliiH(»n  not  the  vvnnl  J!ihl(t,  nor  any  (••.llctriiuii  of  uucictit 

jwicms  to  Sacimnul ;  and  S;o'tntni<l  juny  liavc  anutlc 

Iho  llrst  c;olli*(‘tii»n  of  national  |»n:t.ry»  it  in  now  ooDHidoml  doubtful 
win-thor  Uic  work  which  wo  under  ld«  name  i«  hi«. 

1.  S 
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the  national  poetry,  expressing  what  it  had  to  ex¬ 
press  -without  effort  and  circumlocution. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  modern  Teutonic  dialects 
back  to  four  principal  channels — the  High-German, 
Low-German,  Gothic,  and  Scandinavian ;  and  we 
have  seen  that  these  four,  together  with  several 
minor  dialects,  must  be  placed  in  a  co-ordinate  posi¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning,  as  so  many  vaiieties  of 
Teutonic  speech.  This  Teutonic  speech  may,  for 
convenience  sake,  be  spoken  of  as  one — as  one  branch 
of  that  great  family  of  language  to  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  it  belongs ;  but  it  should  always  bo  borne 
in  mind  that  this  primitive  and  uniform  language 
never  had  any  real  historical  existence,  and  that, 
like  all  other  languages,  German  began  with  dialects, 
which  gradually  formed  themselves  into  several  dis¬ 
tinct  national  deposits. 

Adopting  a  different  principle  of  classification, 
Grimm  divided  the  Teutonic  class  into  a  Northern 
and  Southern  branch,  placing  Gothic  with  German, 
and  not  with  Scandinavian,  while  Mullcnhoff  and 
Scherer  proposed  to  divide  the  Teutonic  class  into  an 
Eastern  (Yandilian)  and  Western  (Suevian)  branch, 
the  Eastern  comprehending  Gothic  and  Scandinavian, 
the  Western,  both  High  and  Low-German,  that  is  to 
say,  continental  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  Frisian,  Low 
Franconian  (Dutch,  Flemish),  and  High-German. 
Although  there  are  certain  grammatical  features  ^ 
which  support  these  two  classifications,  yet  the  Laut- 
verschiehung  seems  to  mefar  more  characteristic  tlianall 
the  rest,  and  according  to  it  Gothic  and  Scandinavian 

^  Piper,  S^n-ache  wid  JAlcmtur  DcuhcJdands,  ]).  (i. 
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belong  both  grammatically  and  historically  to  Low- 
German,  while  High-German  represents  a  more  inde¬ 
pendent  ramification  of  the  Teutonic  stock. 

TEUTOJSnC  CLASS. 

Fiest  Stage  op  Lautvjeeschiebung. 

1.  Gothic,  4tli  cent. 

2.  Scandinavian — 

Old  Scandinavian,  800-1000. 

We&t-Nordish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  llth  cent. 

East-NorcUshi  Swedish,  Danish. 

3.  Low-German — 

Old  Saxon,  9th  cent.,  Platt-Deutsch. 

Anglo-Saxon,  7th  cent.,  English. 

Old  Frisian,  13th  cent.,  Modern  Frisian. 

Old  Dutch,  9th  cent,  (Old  Low  Franconian),  Middle  Dutch, 
1600 ;  Modern  Dutch  (Flemish,  Low  Franconian). 

Second  Stage  of  Lautyeeschiebung. 

4.  High-German — 

Old  High-German,  700-1100;  Middle,  1100-1500 ;  Modem,  1500. 

Another  division,  founded  more  on  geographical 
position,  would  be — 

TEUTONIC  CLASS. 

East  Teutonic : 

1.  Gothic. 

2.  Scandinavian, 

West-Nordish  (Icelandic,  Norwegian). 

East-Nordish  (Swedish,  Danish). 

West  Teutonic : 

/I.  Anglo-Saxon,  English. 

2.  Old  Fiisian,  Modern  Frisian. 

Low-German  -j  3.  Old  Saxon  (continental),  Platt-Deutsch. 

4.  Old  Dutch  (Low  Franconian),  Middle  Dutch,  Modem 
Dutch. 

High-German  5.  Old  High-German,  Middle,  Modem  High-German. 

S 
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Italic  Class. 

We  must  now  advance  more  rapidly,  and,  instead 
of  the  minuteness  of  an  Ordnance~inap,  we  mnst  be 
satisfied  with  the  broad  outlines  of  Wyld’s  Great 
Globe  in  our  survey  of  the  languages  which,  together 
with  the  Teutonic,  form  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
family  of  speech. 

And  fi.rst  the  Eomanic,  or  modern  Latin  languages. 
Leaving  mere  local  dialects  out  of  sight,  we  have  at 
present  six  literary  modifications  of  Latin,  or,  more 
correctly,  of  the  ancient  language  of  Italy — the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Portugal,  of  Spain,  of  France,  of  Italy,  of 
Roumania,^  and  of  the  Orisons  of  Switzerland,  called 

^  The  Roumanians,  wlio  used  to  be  called  Walachians,  call  themselves 
Romani,  and  their  language  Romania.  This  Romanic  language  is  spoken 
in  Walachia  and  Moldavia,  and  in  parts  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  and 
Ressarabia.  On  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube  it  occupies  some  parts 
of  the  old  Thracia,  Macedonia,  and  even  Thessaly.  It  is  divided  by  the 
Danube  into  two  blanches :  the  Northern  or  Daco-romanic,  and  tlic 
Southern  or  Macedo-romanic.  The  former  is  le.ss  mixed,  aii<l  lias 
received  a  certain  literary  culture;  the  latter  has  Ijorrowcfl  a  larger 
number  of  Albanian  and  Greek  words,  and  has  not  yet  been  fixed 
grammatically. 

The  modern  Roumanian  is  the  daughter  of  the  language  spoken  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Dacia.  The  original  inhabitanl.s  of  Dacia  were 
called  Thracians,  and  their  language  Illyrian ;  but  we  liave  hardly  any 
remains  of  the  ancient  Illyrian  language  to  enalde  us  to  foivn  an  opinion 
as  to  its  relationship  with  Greek,  with  Albanian,  or  any  other  language. 

229  B.C.  the  Romans  conquered  Illyria;  30  B.c.  they  took  Motsia ; 
and  107  A.D.  the  Emperor  Trajan  made  Dacia  a  Roman  province.  At 
that  time  the  Thracian  population  had  been  displaced  by  the  advance 
of  Sarmatian  tribes,  particularly  the  Yazyges.  Roman  colonists  intro¬ 
duced  the  Latin  language;  and  Dacia  was  maintained  as  a  eohuiy  up 
to  272,  when  the  Emperor  Aurelian  had  to  cede  it  to  tlie  Goths.  Part 
of  the  Roman  inhabitants  then  emigrated  and  sittfcled  .south  of  tin- 
Danube.  In  4 89  the  Slavonic  tribes  began  their  advance  into  ]\l(esia 
and  Thracia.  They  were  settled  in  Mo'siaby  G78  ai.d  eighty  y<:a,rs  later 

«  .-v,  +1 . .  ..c  Ji 
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the  Roumanscli  or  Eomanese.^  The  Provencal,  which, 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Troubadours,  attained  at  a  very 
early  time  to  a  high  literary  excellence,  has  now  sunk 
down  to  a  mere  patois.  The  earliest  Provencal  poem, 
the  Song  of  Boethius,  is  generally  referred  to  the  tenth 
century ;  Leheuf  referred  it  to  the  eleventh.  Of  Northern 
French  we  possess  some  specimens  of  a  still  eai'lier 
date.  The  text  of  the  oaths  of  Strassburg,  as  preserved 
by  Nithart,  goes  back  to  a.d.  842,  and  has  been  pre¬ 
served  to  us  in  a  MS.  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century. 
The  song  of  Eulalia  has  likewise  been  preserved  in 
a  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  both  the  traces  of 
Northern  French,  as  distinct  from  Proveiifal,  have 
been  clearly  pointed  out  by  Diez.^  Nothing  can  be 
a  bettor  preparation  for  the  study  of  the  comparative 
grammar  of  the  ancient  Aryan  languages  than  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Six  Bo- 
manic  Languages  by  Professor  Diez. 

Though  in  a  general  way  vre  trace  these  six 
Romanic  languages  back  to  Latin,  yet  it  has  been 


^  The  Roumansch  or  Rumaiinsch,  the  language  of  the  Grisona,  is 
spoken  in  the  vall»-!y  of  the  Inn,  the  Eiighadine ;  and  in  the  valley  of 
the  Khine,  the  Oberland.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Enghadine  are  Pro¬ 
testants;  those  of  the  Oberland,  Roiiian  Catholics.  The  dialect  of  the 
former  is  called  lioumansch,  that  of  tlie  latter  Ladin.  There  is  a  re¬ 
ligious  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century,  consisting  chiefly  of  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible,  catechisms,  and  hymns  in  Rouinansch.  A  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  exists  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  '  L^g  Nuof  vSainc 
Testamaint  da  nos  Signer  Jesu  Christi,  prais  our  dclg  Latin  efc  our 
d’oters  launguax  et  huossa  da  noef  mis  in  Arumaunsch  tres  lachiam 
Bifruin  d’Agnedina.  Sehquischo  ilg  an  mdlx.’  The  entire  Bible  has 
been  published  by  the  Bible  Society  in  both  dialects.  Some  of  the 
dialects  of  Northern  Italy,  such  as  that  of  Friuli  and  of  the  Adige, 
have  been  proved  by  Ascoli  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  Bonmansch. 

^  Altromanische  Sprachdenhnalc,  von  F.  Diez,  Bonn,  1846. 
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pointed  out  before  that  the  classical  Latin  would  fail 
to  supply  a  complete  explanation  of  their  origin. 
Many  of  the  ingredients  of  the  Neo-Latin  dialects 
must  he  sought  for  in  the  ancient  dialects  of  Italy 
and  her  provinces.  More  than  one  dialect  of  Latin 
was  spoken  there  before  the  rise  of  Home,  and  some 
impoitiant  fragments  have  been  preserved  to  us  in 
inscriptions,  of  the  Umbrian  spoken  to  the  north, 
and  of  the  Oscan  spoken  to  the  south  of  Rome.  The 
Oscan  language,  spoken  by  the  Samnites,  now  ren¬ 
dered  intelligible  by  the  labours  of  Mommsen,  had 
produced  a  literature  before  the  time  of  Livius  An- 
dronicus ;  and  the  tables  of  Iguvium,  so  elaborately 
treated  by  Aufrecht  and  Kirchhoff,  bear  witness  to  a 
priestly  literature  among  the  Umbrians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Oscan  was  still  spoken  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  so  were  minor  local  dialects  in  the  south 
and  the  north.  The  Messapian  inscriptions  in  the 
south  are  too  scanty  to  count  as  representatives  of  an 
independent  Italian  dialect,  and  the  few  grammatical 
terminations  which  they  contain  point  to  Greece 
rather  than  to  Italy.  As  soon  as  the  literary  language 
of  Rome  became  classical  and  unchangeable,  the  first 
start  was  made  in  the  future  career  of  those  dialects 
which,  even  at  the  time  of  Dante,  are  still  called 
vulgar  or  joopular}  A  great  deal,  no  doubt,  of  the 
corruption  of  these  modern  dialects  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  form  in  which  we  know  them  after  the 


^  *  E  lo  prime,  die  comincib  a  dire  siccome  poeta  vol^are,  si  niosso 
perb  die  voile  fare  intendere  le  sue  parole  a  donna,  alia  quale  era 
inalagevole  ad  intendere  versi  Latini.’ — Dante’s  Vita  Nuova;  Opert 
Minori  di  Dante  Alighieri,  tom.  iii.  p.  327 ;  Eirenze,  1837. 
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eighth  century,  they  are  really  Neo-Latin  dialects  as 
adopted  by  the  Teutonic  barbarians  :  full,  not  only  of 
Teutonic  words,  but  of  Teutonic  idioms,  phrases,  and 
constructions.  French  is  provincial  Latin  as  spoken 
by  the  Franks,  a  Teutonic  race ;  and,  to  a  smaller  ex¬ 
tent,  the  same  harharising  has  affected  all  other  Koman 
dialects.  But,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  stock  with 
which  the  Neo-Latin  dialects  started  was  not  the  clas¬ 
sical  Latin,  but  the  vulgar,  local,  provincial  dialects  of 
the  middle,  the  lower,  and  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
Koman  empire.  Many  of  the  words  which  give  to 
French  and  Italian  their  classical  appearance,  are 
really  of  much  later  date,  and  were  imported  into 
them  by  mediaeval  scholars,  lawyers,  and  divines ; 
thus  escaping  the  rough  treatment  to  which  the  ori¬ 
ginal  vulgar  dialects  were  subjected  by  the  Teutonic 
conquerors. 

ITALIC  CLASS. 

OscAN,  Umbbian,  Latin,  etc. 

Lingua  vulgaris. 

_ I  _ 

Langue  d’oil  Langue  d'oo 

French  Proven^  Spanish  Portugnese  Italian  Eoumanian  Eumansch 
9th  cent.  10th  cent,  12th  cent.  12th  cent.  12th  cent. 

Keilenic  Class. 

The  next  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  of 
speech  is  the  Hellenic.  Its  history  is  well  known 
from  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  present  day.  The 
only  remark  which  the  comparative  philologist  has 
to  make  is  that  the  idea  of  making  Greek  the  parent 
of  Latin  is  more  preposterous  than  deriving  English 
from  German;  the  fact  being  that  there  are  many 
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forms  in  Latin  more  primitive  than  their  correvspond- 
ing  forms  in  Greek.  The  idea  of  Pclasgians  as  the 
common  ancestors  of  Greeks  and  Romans  is  another 
of  those  grammatical  myths,  which  fortunately  re¬ 
quires  no  longer  any  serious  refutation. 

HELLENIC  CLASS. 

Doric,  iEoLic,  Attic,  Ionic. 

Koivq. 

M(jdcrn  Greek. 


Celtic  Class. 

The  fourth  branch  of  our  family  is  tlio  Gcltio} 
The  Celts  are  supposed  to  have  Ikkui  tlie  first  of  the 
Aryans  to  arrive  in  Europe.  HelcatauKS  knows  of 
as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  and  iiKuitions  also  a 
Celtic  town  K^Ktcki])  Nyrtfx.  the  name  of  wliich 

has  been  identified  wdth  that  of  iHorawni.  Rut  the. 
pressure  of  subsequent  migrations,  j^articvilarly  of 
Teutonic  tribes,  has  driven  them  towards  the  western¬ 
most  parts,  and  latterly  from  Tndand  acnjss  tlie  At¬ 
lantic.  The  Celtic  lu’ancli  may  bo  divi(h‘<l  into  tlei 
Cymric^  and  GoicLelio?  TIio  Cymric-  comprises  tlie 

^  The  name  Celt  is  a  Celtic  word.  Ciomir  Ktaten  diHtiiujtly  that  it 
was  so,  when  saying:  ‘  Q,ui  ipsorum  thujua  (vUtC,  noxfra  (IdUi  appef- 
lantur."  The  Greeks  used  butli  Kfkrai  and  KrA^rot.  'I'hts  word  Kd-fan 
may  have  meant  in  the  ancient  hiuguagc  of  Gaul,  olovaled,  U[»ri'4lit, 
proud,  like  the  Latin  celsan  and  njcrdum.  See  Gliick,  in  Kuhn’s 
JBeitrage,  vol.  v.  p.  97. 

2  The  Welsh  call  themselves  Cymry^  and  their  language  C>jmr(i<ft. 

^  The  Irish  called  thoinHolvoH  in  OhI  Irish  (IdUlU  or  iwidilL  Tu 
modem  Irish  this  name  is  writlmi  Gnidhrul,  and  with  dh  mutt?  or 
omitted,  Q-ael.  In  Welsh  O-wyddeZ  is  tlui  W(jrd  for  an  Irishiiiau.  Some 
scholars  prefer  Gaelic  instead  of  Qaedhclio. 
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Welsh ;  the  Cornish^  extinct  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  and  the  Armoricaoi,  of  Brittany. 
The  Goidelic  comprises  the  Irish  (Erse) ;  the  Gaelic  of 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  dialect  of  the  Isle 
of  Man.  Sometimes  the  fragments  of  the  Celtic  lan¬ 
guage  preserved  in  inscriptions,  on  coins,  and  in  the 
proper  names  of  Gaul  are  classed  as  Gallic,  while  the 
Cymric  branch  is  designated  from  its  principal  habitat 
as  Britannic,  comprising  Cymric  (i.e.  Welsh),  Cor¬ 
nish,  and  Armorican.  The  literary  documents  of  the 
Cymric  branch  date  from  the  eighth  century  both  for 
Welsh  and  Breton,  nor  is  there  any  more  ancient 
literature  in  the  Goidelic  branch,  the  Irish  literature, 
so  far  as  it  is  preserved  to  us,  not  reaching  back  be¬ 
yond  the  eighth  century.  The  Ogham  inscriptions, 
however,  are  much  older,  and  are  supposed  in  some 
instances  to  go  back  to  the  first  century  A.D.  Al¬ 
though  these  Celtic  dialects  are  still  sjjoken,  the  Celts 
themselves  can  no  longer  be  considered  an  indepen¬ 
dent  nation,  like  the  Germans  or  Slaves.  In  former 
times,  however,  they  not  only  enjoyed  political  auto¬ 
nomy,  but  asserted  it  successfully  against  Germans 
and  Romans.  Gaul,  Belgium,  and  Britain  were  Celtic 
dominions,  and  the  north  of  Italy  was  chiefly  inha¬ 
bited  by  them.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450  b.c.) 
we  find  Celts  as  the  conquerors  of  Spain ;  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  also,  the  Tyrol,  and  the  country  south  of  the 
Danube  had  once  been  the  scats  of  Celtic  tribes.  But 
after  repeated  inroads  into  the  regions  of  civilisation, 
familiarising  Latin  and  Greek  writers  with  the  names 
of  their  kings,  they  disappear  from  the  East  of  Europe. 
Brennus  was  supposed  to  mean  king,  the  Welsh 
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hrenhin.  Brenldn,  however,  points  back  to  an  Old 
Celtic  form  hrigantinos,  free,  noble,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  this  could  have  sounded  like  Brennus  to 
Roman  ears.^  A  Brennus  conquered  Rome  (390),  an¬ 
other  Brennus  threatened  Delphi  (280).  And  about  the 
same  time  a  Celtic  colony  settled  in  Asia,  and  founded 
Galatia,^  where  the  language  spoken  at  the  time  of 
St.  Jerome  is  believed  to  have  been  the  same  as  tliat 
of  the  Gauls.  Celtic  words  may  be  found  in  German, 
Slavonic,  and  even  in  Latin,  but  only  as  foreign  terms, 
and  their  number  is  much  smaller  than  commonly 
supposed.  A  far  larger  number  of  Latin  and  German 
words  have  since  found  their  way  into  the  modern 
Celtic  dialects,  and  these  have  frequently  been  mis¬ 
taken  by  Celtic  enthusiasts  for  original  words,  from 
which  German  and  J^atin  might,  in  tlieir  turn,  lie  d(t- 
rived.  For  further  information  on  tlio  Celtic  languages 
I  may  refer  to  Les  Gcltes,  par  IT.  D’Arljois  dc  Jubain- 
ville,  1875,  and  to  Professor  John  llh^'s’  excellent 
Lectures  on  Welsh  Lhilology,  1877. 

CELTIC  CLASS. 

Cymric,  Goidolio.  Gallic. 

Welah  Comitfli  Armorlcan  Trinh  Gaelic  Manx  InHcriptlinirt 
8th  cent.  8th  cent.  8th  cent.  in  Gaul. 

Windio  Class. 

The  fifth  branch,  which  is  commonly  called  Slavonic, 

^  Bhjs,  Jlihhert  Lectures,  pp.  76,  77  ;  Ccllio  Ihiiain  (a),  p.  28*2.  It 
should  be  considered,  however,  howr  litth)  of  chronolo^'ioul  onlor  there 
is  in  dialectic  corruption;  see  Senart,  lnscrij>tion  do  J/iyadani,  Joara. 
Asiat.  1886,  pp.  68  seq. 

^  The  name  Galuta  occurs  first  in  the  third  c<-ntury  it.e,,  as  used 
by  Tim'cEOB ;  that  of  OaLli  in  first  used  by  Cato,  pt)Hbihly  from  th*) 
Annales  Maximi  of  the  fourth  century  li.o. 
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I  prefer  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Windic^  Winidco 
being  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  comprehensiye 
names  by  which  these  tribes  were  known  to  the  early 
historians  of  Europe.  We  have  to  divide  these  tribes 
into  two  divisions,  the  Lettic  and  the  Slavonic,  and 
we  shall  have  to  subdivide  the  Slavonic  again  into  a 
South-East  Slavonic  and  a  West  Slavonic  branch. 

The  terminology  used  for  the  classification  of  the 
Slavonic  languages  has  varied  and  is  still  varying. 
I  follow  chiefly  Schafiarik.  He,  however,  though 
he  proves  Winidcc  to  have  been  the  oldest  authenti¬ 
cated  name  of  the  Slaves,  does  not  use  it  as  a  general 
name  for  the  two  branches,  Lettic  and  Slavic.  Later 
writers  have  used  Letto-Slavic,  or  Balto-Slavic. 

The  Lettic  division  consists  of  languages  hardly 
known  to  the  student  of  literature,  but  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  student  of  language.  Lettish  is  the 
language  now  spoken  in  Kurland  and  Livonia.  It 
has  a  literature  going  back  to  the  sixteenth  century. 
Lituanian  is  the  name  given  to  a  language  still 
spoken  by  about  200,000  people  in  Eastern  Prussia, 
and  by  more  than  a  million  of  people  in  the  conter¬ 
minous  parts  of  Kussia.  The  earliest  literary  docu¬ 
ment  of  Lituanian  is  a  small  catechism  of  1547.^  In 
this,  and  even  in  the  language  as  now  spoken  by  the 
Lituanian  peasant,  there  are  a  few  grammatical  forms 
more  primitive  and  more  like  Sanskrit  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  forms  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

The  Old  Prussian,  which  is  nearly  related  to  Litu¬ 
anian,  became  extinct  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  entire  literature  which  it  has  left  behind  consists 

*  SchleicLer,  Beitrdge,  b.  i.  s.  19. 
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in  an  old  catechism  and  some  other  fragments  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Lettish  is  the  language  of  Kurland  and  Livonia, 
more  modem  in  its  grammar  than  Lituanian,  yet  not 
immediately  derived  from  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  Slavonic  languages,  properly 
so  called.  The  Eastern  hranch  comprehends  the  Ihis^ 
simi  with  vaiious  local  dialects,  the  Bulgarian,  and 
the  Illyrian.  The  most  ancient  document  of  this 
Eastern  branch  is  the  so-called  Ecclesiastical  Slavonic, 
i.e.  the  ancient  Bulgarian,  into  which  Gyrillus  and 
Methodius  translated  the  Bible,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century.  This  is  still  the  authorised  version  ^ 
of  the  Bil.)le  for  the  whole  Slavonic  race :  and  to  the 
student  of  the  Slavonic  languages  it  is  what  Gothic  is 
to  the  student  of  German.  The  modern  Bulgarian, 
on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  grammatical  forms  are 
concerned,  is  the  most  reduced  among  the  Slavonic 
dialects. 

Illyrian  is  a  convenient  (though  historically  not 
quite  correct)  name  to  comprehend  the  Servian^  Groa- 
turn,  and  Slovenian  dialects. 

Servian  literature  is  generally  divided  into  three 
periods,  the  first  extending  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  conquest  of  Servia  by  Murad  I,  the  second 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  that  time 
a  national  revival  took  place,  which  produced  not 
only  a  new  literature,  but  likewise  a  warm  interest  in 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  country.  What  was  left 

^  01<losfc  eluted  MS.  of  1050,  written  for  Prince  Ostromir.  Some 
older  MSS.  are  written  with  Glagolitic  letters,  tho  alphabet  adopted  by 
the  Roman  Church. — Schleicher,  JBeitrdgey  b.  i.  s.  20. 
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of  ancient  literary  documents  has  been  collected  l3y 
Miklosich  in  the  Monumenta  Serhica,  1858.  Durirg 
the  second  period^  under  the  Turkish  sway,  it  w^as 
chiefly  at  Eagusa  and  along  the  Adriatic  coast  that 
literature  flourished.  The  third  period,  beginning  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  inaugurated  by  Vuk  Stephanovitch  Karajitch 
(1787-1864)  and  his  friends.  His  Servian  Grammar 
(1814)  became  the  foundation  of  a  philological  study 
of  the  language.  Most  interesting,  however,  are  the 
collections  of  ancient  Servian  ballads,  which  form  a 
kind  of  national  epos.  They  roused  the  admiration 
of  Goethe,  and  still  form  the  chief  attraction  of  Servian 
literature. 

The  history  of  the  Slovenian  language  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  tenth  century.^  The  Codex  of  Treising, 
at  present  at  Munich,  contains  religious  compositions, 
published  by  Kopitar  in  his  Glagolita  Clozianus^  1836. 
At  the  time  of  the  reformation  there  was  a  revival  of 
literature,  and  as  early  as  1584  the  first  grammar  was 
published  by  Bohorics.  Miklosich,  the  great  Slavonic 
scholar,  is  a  Slovenian  by  birth. 

The  Western  branch  comprehends  the  language  of 
Poland^  Bohemia,  and  Lusatia.  The  oldest  specimen 
of  Polish  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Psalter  of  Margarite.  The  Bohemian  language  was, 
till  lately,  traced  back  to  the  ninth  century.  But 
most  of  the  old  Bohemian  poems  are  now  considered 
spurious  ;  and  it  is  doubtful,  even,  whether  an  ancient 
interlinear  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  can 
be  ascribed  to  the  tenth  century.^ 

^  ScHeicher,  Beitrdge,  b.  i.  s.  22.  Ibid.  Deutsche  Spmclie,  s.  77. 
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The  language  of  Lnsatia,  divided  into  two  dialects, 
High  and  Low,  is  spoken,  probably,  by  no  more  than 
150,000  people,  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of 
Wends  and  Sorbs,  The  earliest  document  we  possess 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book,  printed  in  1512. 

The  Polabian  dialect  became  gradually  extinct  in 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  besides  a  few  lists  of  words,  a  song,  and  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  Schleicher  classes  it  with  Polish,  the 
Kashubian  being  a  link  between  it  and  Polish. 

WINDIO  OR  LETTO-SLAVIC  CLASS. 

1.  Lettic. 

Old  Pra8Bi<an 
15fcli  cent. 

Lituanian  +  Lettish 

16th  cent. 

2.  South-East  Slavonic. 

EcclcsiaHtical  Slavonic 
9ih  cent. 

Illyrian 


Russian  Bulgarian  Slovenian  (or  Servian  Croatian 
(Great,  Little,  Carixitian) 

White)  10th  cent. 

3.  West  Slavonic. 

Polabian  Old  Bohemian 

Polish  +  Bohemian  Lnsatian 

14th  cent.  10th  cent,  (Wend.s  and  Sorbs) 

Alhanlazi. 

We  have  thus. examined  all  the  dialects  of  our  first 
or  Aryan  family  which  are  spoken  in  Europe,  with  one 
exception,  the  Albanian,  This  langnagij  is  clearly  a 
member  of  the  same  family;  and  as  it  is  sulliciently 
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distinct  from  Greek  or  any  other  recognised  language, 
it  has  been  traced  back  to  one  of  the  neighbouring 
races  of  the  Greeks,  the  Illyrians,  and  is  supposed, 
though  without  stringent  proof,  to  be  the  only  sur¬ 
viving  representative  of  the  various  so-called  bar¬ 
barous  tongues  which  surrounded  and  interpenetrated 
the  dialects  of  Greece. 

South-Eastern  Division- 

We  now  pass  on  from  Europe  to  Asia ;  and  here 
we  begin  at  once,  on  the  extreme  south,  with  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  India. 

Indie  Class. 

As  I  sketched  in  a  former  chapter,  pp.  163-184, 
the  history  of  the  Indian  language,  beginning  with 
the  Veda  and  ending  with  the  spoken  vernaculars,  I 
have  only  to  add  here  the  table  of  the  Indie  Glass, 
and  may  proceed  at  once  to  a  survey  of  the  languages 
spoken  in  Persia,  forming  the  Iranic  Class. 


INDIO  CLASS. 
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Modern  Languages, 

Smdht,  Gujarati,  Biluui,  Bengal!, 
PaiijCiM.  \Vc>t.  Uriyn,  Asami, 

Hindi,  Nail  all.  Maraf7/U 
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Iranic  Class. 

Most  closely  allied  to  Sanskrit,  more  particularly 
to  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Veda,  is  the  ancient  language 
of  the  Zend-Avesta/  the  so-called  Zend,  or  sacred 

^  Zend-Avesta  is  the  name  used  by  Cbaqdni  and  other  Moliammedan 
writers,  and  which  it  seems  hopeless  now  to  change.  The  Parsis  them¬ 
selves  use  the  name  Avesta  and  Zend,^  i'akmg  Arcsia  (Vehlevi,  avaiiid7c), 
in  the  sense  of  text,  and  Zendt  or  Zand,  as  the  title  of  the  Pehlevi  com¬ 
mentary. 

A  veddj  or  avastdJ;,  was,  according  to  J.  Miiller,  derived  from  the 
same  root  which  in  Sanskrit  ap])ears  as  ava-stha,  the  participle  ef 
which,  ava-sthita,  would  mean  laid  down,  settled.  According  to  this 
etymology  Av/std  would  have  been  intended  as  a  name  for  the  settled 
text  of  the  sacred  Scri[)tures.  Profes-sor  Hang  prefeiTcd  to  derive  it 
from  d  vid,  taking  duaia  in  the  sense  of  what  has  been  known,  know¬ 
ledge,  a  tide  somewhat  annlogr)us  to  the  Sanskrit  Veda,  except  that 
dmta  or  dvesta  would  rather  mean  notified,  proclaimed,  than  known. 
Zand  is  now  commonly  taken  as  a  corruption  of  sainti,  knowledge, 
the  )Sanskrit  (jhkii,  yvojcns,  wliich  is  preserved  in  Zend  dzatnli,  Old 
Persian  dzandd.  It  would  have  meant  originally  an  explanation,  a 
commentary,  without  any  reference  to  the  language  in  whiidi  that  ex¬ 
planation  was  conveyed.  Afterwards,  however,  when  the  Avesta  had 
been  translated  into  Pehlevi,  Zand  lieeame  the  name  of  that  translation, 
and  of  tlio  Pehlevi  language  in  whicrh  the  translation  was  composed. 
(See  Haug,  Fahlavi-Pazcnd  Dictionary^  ]>.  2^1). )  J.  0|)pert  {Journal 
Adatiqiie,  1872,  p.  2Ui5)  connected  Avesta  with  the  Persian  dhushid, 
law.  This  word  he  derived  from  d  +  lal'hs,  to  attribute,  so  that  dbashld, 
instead  of  dhaTchsidf  would  mean  what  is  determined.  Ho  has  shown 
that  dhushtd  occurs  in  the  Behistun  inscription  in  the  sense  of  law,  but 
hardly  as  yet  as  a  name  of  our  Avesta.  Zc7id  he  derived  from  the  root 
Sad  or  zfnid,  to  pray,  which  occurs  in  the  Behistun  tablets,  the  Zend 
Saidhydvii;  hence  Sahda,  prayer.  But  this  cannot  be  our  word  Zend, 
which  means  commentary,  not  prayer.  vSeo  Darmestetor,  Etudes 
Iranierincs,  ii.  9.  Oppe-rt  took  Avesta  -it  zend  to  mean  ihc  Tarw  and 
the  Prayer.  We  know  now,  as  Dr.  West  {Sacred  Jloo/cs  (yf  the  East,  v. 
p.  x)  has  shown,  that  the  Pehlevi  avisldk  was  derived  from  d  +  vid^  to 
know,  with  the  meaning’  of  what  is  announced,  while  zand,  the  Pehlevi 
form  of  zaiiitiy  comes  Irom  the  root  zan,  to  know,  with  the  meaning 
of  understanding.  I  have  long  .surrendered  my  awn  exjdanation  tlua 
Zand  was  originally  the  same  word  as  the  Sanskrit  AViandas,  metrical 
language,  language  of  the  Veda. 

T. 
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language  of  tlie  Zoroastrians,  or  -worshippers  of  Or^ 
mazd.  It  was,  in  fact,  chiefly  through  the  Sanskrit, 
and  with  the  help  of  comparative  philology  ,  that  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  Parsis,  or  the  so-called  Fire-wor¬ 
shippers,  was  fii'st  deciphered.  The  MSS.  had  been  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Parsi  priests  at  Bombay,  where  a  colony 
of  Zoroastrians  had  fled  in  the  tenth  century,^  and 
where  it  has  risen  since  to  considerable  wealth  and 
influence.  Other  settlements  of  Guebres  are  to  be 
found  in  Yezd  and  parts  of  Kerman.  A  Frenchman, 
Anquetil  Duperron,^  was  the  first  to  translate  the 
Zend-Avesta,  but  his  translation  was  not  from  the 
original,  but  from  a  modern  Persian  translation. 
The  first  European  who  attempted  to  read  the  ori¬ 
ginal  words  of  Zoroaster  was  Bask,  the  Dane ;  and, 
after  his  premature  death,  Burnouf,  in  France, 
achieved  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  modern 
scholarship  by  deciphering  the  language  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  establishing  its  close  relationship  with 
Sanskrit.  The  same  doubts  which  were  expressed 
about  the  age  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Veda  were 

^  ‘  According  to  the  Kinsali-i-Sanjjin,  a  tract  aJmoat  wortUlcBs  jib  a 
record  of  the  early  history  of  the  Parsis,  the  fire-worshippers  took  refuge 
in  Khorassan  forty-nine  years  before  the  era  of  Yezdegerd  (0^2  A.D.), 
or  about  583.  Here  they  stayed  a  hundred  years,  to  083,  theii  de- 
])arted  to  the  city  of  Hormaz  (Onims,  in  the  Persian  Gulf),  and  after 
staying  fifteen  years,  proceeded  in  698  to  Diu,  an  island  on  the  south¬ 
west  coast  of  Katiawar.  Here  they  remained  nineteen  yeais,  to  717* 
and  then  proceeded  to  Sanjan,  a  town  about  twenty-lbur  miles  south  of 
Daiiiaun,  After  three  hundred  years  they  spread  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Guzerat,  and  established  the  sacred  fire  successively  at  liar- 
sadah,  Nausari,  near  Surat,  and  Pombay.’ — Bombay  QaurCedy  Itcoiew, 
1856,  No.  viii.  p.  67. 

2  Born  in  Paris,  1731 ;  arrived  in  Pondichery,  1755  ;  returned  to 
Paris,  1762  ;  died  1805.  Translation  oi  Zcndaccala,  1771 ;  OupncJcIiat, 
1802-1804. 
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repeated  with  regard  to  the  Zend-Avesta,  hy  men  of 
high  authority  as  oriental  scholars,  by  Sir  W.  Jones 
himself,  and  even  by  the  late  Professor  Wilson.  But 
Burnoufs  arguments,  based  at  first  on  grammatical 
evidence  only,  were  irresistible,  and  have  of  late  been 
most  signally  confii*med  by  the  discovery  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes.  That 
there  was  a  Zoroaster,  an  ancient  sage,  was  known 
long  before  Burnouf.  Plato  speaks  of  a  teacher  of 
Zoroaster’s  Magic  (May da),  and  calls  Zoroaster  the 
son  of  Oromazes?- 

This  name  of  Oro mazes  is  important ;  for  this  Oro- 
mazes  is  clearly  meant  for  Oronazd,  the  god  of  the 
Zoroastrians.  The  name  of  this  god,  as  read  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  is  Auramazda, 
which  comes  very  near  to  Plato’s  Oromazes.^  Thus 
Darius  says,  in  one  passage:  ‘Through  the  grace 
of  Auramazda  I  am  king;  Auramazda  gave  me  the 
kingdom.’  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  Auramazda  ? 
We  receive  a  hint  from  one  passage  in  the  Achseme- 
nian  inscriptions,  where  Auramazda  is  divided  into 
two  words,  both  being  declined.  The  genitive  of 
Auramazda  occui-s  there  as  Aurahya  mazddha.  But 

^  Ale.  i.  p.  122,  a.  *0  fi\v  [juiydav  Biddcr/ccc  r^v  ZcopoacTTpov  tov 
*Clpoixa^ov’  eorre  rovro  Oeuv  Oepamia.  Aristotle  knew  not  only  Oro- 
luasdtis  as  the  good,  but  likewise  Areimanios  as  the  evil  spirit,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi.  See  Diogenes  Laertius^  I.  8. 
*Api(7TOT4Kr)S  5’  €v  Trp(A}T(v  Ilepi  <pi\o<xo(jHas  ml  Trp^rrPvTipovs  [tous  M&yovs] 
^rjcrlv  clvai  rcbv  Alyvnriwv  ml  5vo  kot  avrovs  etvai  apx^Sy  dyaObv  Saigova 
/cal  ica/cdv  Baifxovay  /cal  rep  {xXv  ovofxa  eivai  Zevs  /cal  ^Clpofidadijs,  T<p 
AiSt^s  ical ' ApHjJLdvios.  Cf.  Bemays,  Die  Dialogc  dee  Aristofeles ;  Berlin, 
1863,  p.  95. 

^  In  the  inscriptions  we  find — nom.  Auramazdd,  gen.  Auramazddkuj 
acc.  Auramazdam,  It  should  be  pronounced  A’uramazd^l. 
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even  this  is  unintelligible,  and  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but 
a  phonetic  corruption  of  the  name  of  the  supreme 
Deity  as  it  occurs  on  every  page  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
namely,  Aluiro  mazdcto  (nom.).  Here,  too,  both 
words  arc  declined ;  and  instead  of  Ahv/ro  niazcldo, 
we  also  find  MazdCio  alavvo}  Tliis  Alairo  mazddo 
is  represented  in  the  Zend-Avesta  as  the  creator 
and  ruler  of  the  world ;  as  good,  holy,  and  true ; 
and  as  doing  battle  against  all  that  is  evil,  dark, 
and  false.  ‘  The  wicked  perish  through  the  wisdoni 
and  holiness  of  the  living  wise  spirit.’  In  tlie 
oldest  hymns,  the  power  of  darkness  which  is  op¬ 
posed  to  Aliuro  mazddo  has  not  yet  received  its 
proper  name,  which  is  A  ngro  maiiiyits,  tlie  later 
man ;  but  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  power,  as  the  Dr  ah] is  or 
deceiver;  and  the  principal  doctrine  which  Zoroaster 
came  to  preach  was  that  wo  ixiust  choose  between 
these  two  ])owers,  that  wo  must  be  good,  and  not 
bad.  These  are  his  words  : — 

‘Thus  arc  the  primeval  spirits  who,  as  a  pair  and 
(yet  eacli)  independent  in  liis  action,  have  Ijcfui 
famed.  (They  are)  a  better  thing,  they  two,  and  a 
worse,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed.  And  l)etwe(m 
these  two  let  the  wise  choose  aright,  not  the  evil¬ 
doers.’  ^ 

Or  again : — 

‘Yea,  I  will  declare  the  world’s  first  two  s[)irits, 
of  whom  the  morci  bountiful  th  us  spake  to  tlie  liannrul : 
“  Neither  our  thoiiglits,  nor  commands,  nor  our  umler- 

(j!(‘n.  Ahirralut  mazddi),  mazdtlU  mar:<]nm. 

'■*  tSacrrd  Dooh  of  ihd  Manty  xxxi.  p.  20 ;  traaslatioix  of  the  OdthuH 
hy  Dr.  Mills. 
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standings,  nor  our  beliefs,  nor  our  words,  nor  our  deeds, 
nor  our  consciences,  nor  our  souls  are  at  one.” 

Now,  if  we  wanted  to  prove  that  Anglo-Saxon  was 
a  real  language,  and  more  ancient  tlian  English,  a 
mere  comparison  of  a  few  words  such  as  lord  and 
lildford,  gospel  and  godspell  would  be  sufficient. 
Hldford  has  a  meaning;  lord  has  none;  therefore 
we  may  safely  say  that  without  such  a  compound  as 
Jddford^  the  word  lord  could  never  have  arisen.  The 
same,  if  we  compare  the  language  of  the  Zend-Avesta 
with  that  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius. 
Aurcmxtzddj  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  AIluvo  mazddo, 
and  if  the  language  of  the  mountain  records  of 
Behistun  is  genuine,  then,  d  fortiori,  is  the  language  of 
the  Zend-Avesta  genuine,  as  deciphered  by  Burnouf. 
long  before  he  had  deciphered  the  language  of  Cyrus 
and  Darius.  But  what  is  the  meaning  of  Alaird  'oinz-- 
ddo  1  Here  Zend  does  not  give  us  an  answer ;  but 
we  must  look  to  Sanskrit  as  the  more  primitive 
language,  just  as  we  looked  from  French  to  Italian, 
in  order  to  discover  the  original  form  and  meaning 
of  feu.  According  to  the  rules  which  govern  the 
changes  of  words,  common  to  Zend  and  Sanskrit, 
Ahuro  mazddo  would  correspond  to  the  Sanskrit 
Asura  medhas;^  and  this  would  mean  the  ‘Wise 
Spirit,' — neither  more  nor  less. 

We  have  editions,  translations,  and  commentaries 

^  L.  0.  p.  125. 

®  This  is  Benfey’s  exjJanation.  of  mazddo.  Burnouf  took  it  as  a 
compound  of  muz,  great,  and  ddo,  knowledge,  an  opinion  supported  by 
Spiegel,  Commentar  iiher  das  Aresta,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  In  TiV.  viii.  20,  17, 
WG  read  yiltli;!  rudrdsya  s0ii;£va/i  iWviih  viUmti  ilsurasya  vodluisaA. 
Could  it  have  been  originally  asurasya  jaedhAsaA  1 
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of  the  Zend-Avesta  by  Burnouf,  Brockhaus,  Spiegel, 
Westergaard,  Darmesteter,  Mills,  and  Geldner.^  Yet 
there  still  remains  much  to  be  done.  Dr.  Hang,  -who 
spent  some  years  with  the  Parsis  of  Bombay,  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  text  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
as  we  have  it,  comprises  fragments  of  very  different 
antiquity,  and  that  the  most  ancient  only,  tlio  so- 
called  Gathasr  may  be  ascribed  to  Zarathu.stra.  ‘  Tliis 
portion,’  he  writes  in  a  lecture  delivered  at  Poona 
in  1861,  ‘compared  with  the  whole  bulk  of  the  Zend 
fragments  is  very  small;  but  by  the  difference  of 
dialect  it  is  easily  recognised.  The  most  important 
pieces  written  in  this  peculiar  dialect  are  called 
Gathas  or  songs,  arranged  in  five  small  collections  ; 
they  have  different  metres,  which  mostly  agree  with 
those  of  the  Yeda;  their  language  is  very  near  to 
the  Vedic  dialect.’  ^ 


Was  Zoroaster  a  Historical  Character? 

But  even  to  ascribe  to  Zarathustra  the  authorship 
of  the  Gathas  is  very  doubtful  so  long  as  it  has  not 
been  proved  who  Zarathustra  was,  and  at  what  time 
he  lived.  In  the  Avesta,  Zarathu.s*tra  appears  as  a 
mythological  personage,'^  fighting  against  the  j>owcrs 

^  Geldner’s  edition  of  the  Aveata  is  still  in  proc,^rGSR,  and  proTnises  to 
be  final,  unless  new  MSS.  should  be  discovered,  wiiich  is  not  likely. 

^  These  have  been  translated  and  coiniiicnted  by  X)r.  Mills  in  tho 
31st  volume  of  tbe  Sacred  BooTcs  of  the  JEant. 

^  The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Zarathu.?tra  from  tho  Vedio  word 
^aradash^i,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Haug,  is  not  possible.  See  on  the  same 
subject  J.  H.  C.  Korn,  Over  het  vutord  Zarathustra  cn  den  mythiachen 
persoon  von  dien  naam ;  Amsterdam,  18G7. 

*  Darmesteter,  Sacred  Boohs  of  the  Bast,  iv.  p.  Ixxvii ;  ami  Kern, 
Over  het  woord  Zarathustra, 
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of  evil,  like  Yerethraghna,  Yayu,  or  KeresS,spa ;  but 
in  the  Gathas  he  is  still  a  leader  of  men,  and  a 
prophet,  not  unlikely  to  have  been  the  author  of 
such  songs  as  the  Gathas.  Certainty,  however, 
whether  Zarathustra  was  a  man  who  was  changed 
into  a  hero,  or  whether  he  was  from  the  beginning 
a  mythological  being,  is  unattainable,  and  we  must 
not  try  to  go  beyond  what,  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  is  possible.  All  we  can  say  is  that  both 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West  the  name  of  Zarathustra, 
whether  as  a  king  or  as  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
was  widely  known.  Berosus,  as  preserved  in  the 
Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  mentions  a  Median 
dynasty  of  Babylon,  beginning  with  a  king  Zoroaster, 
about  2234  n.  c.,  and  anterior  therefore  to  Ninus. 
Xanthus,  the  Lydian  (470b.c.),  as  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,  places  Zoroaster,  the  prophet,  GOO  years 
before  the  Trojan  war  (1800  b.  c.),  and  mentions  even 
his  Logia-  Ai'istotle  and  Eudoxus,  according  to  Pliny 
{Hist  Nat  XXX.  1),  place  Zoroaster  6000  before  Plato ; 
Hermippus,  Hermodorus,  and  Theopompus  of  Chios, 
5000  before  the  Trojan  war  (Diog.  Laert.  proaem.). 
According  to  Pliny  himself  {Hist  Nat  xxx.  2),  Zoro¬ 
aster  would  have  lived  several  thousand  years  before 
Moses  the  Judaean,  who  founded  another  kind  of 
Mageia.  These  dates  are  startling  and  possibly  exag¬ 
gerated,  nay  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  MSS.  of 
Diogenes  Laertius  read  500  and  COO  or  5000  and 
€000.^  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  name  of  Zoro¬ 
aster,  as  a  teacher,  was  known  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

*  See  Duncker,  Monatsherichfe  der  Kdnigl.  Ah  ad,  zu  Herlin,  14  Aug. 
1876,  p.  518. 
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and  we  must  admit  that,  whatever  the  original  pur¬ 
port  of  the  name  may  have  been,  it  had  been  acc<ipted 
as  the  name  of  a  prophet  before  the  conquest  of 
Persia  by  Alexander. 


Was  Zoroaster  tlie  Autlior  of  tlie  Avesta? 

But  granting  that  Zoroaster’s  name  was  known 
at  an  early  time,  and  certainly  before  the  time  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  still  remains  to  be  proved 
that  in  the  Avesta,  as  we  now  have  it,  wo  possess 
his  work.  Tradition  seems  unanimous  in  ascribing 
to  Alexander  the  Great  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  ancient  writings  of  Persia.  Pliny  tells  us  indeed 
{Hist.  Hat.  XXX.  1,  2)  that  Hermip2:>us,  in  tlie  tliird 
century  b.c.,  had  given  an  analysis  of  tlie  books  of 
Zoroaster,  amounting  to  2,000,000  lin(‘S,  l>ut  the  Parsis 
themselves,  on  the  authority  of  the  Dinkar/5,^  ascribe 
the  first  collection  of  what  remained  of  their  several 
books,  after  their  destruction  by  Alexander,  to  th<‘ 
reign  of  the  last  Arsacide,  possibly,  as  M.  Dann(5stot(T 
conjectures,  to  Vologeses  I,  the  contemporary  of  Nero. 
They  tell  us  that  the  first  Sassanian  king,  Ardcisliii* 
Babagan  (Artakhshiri  Papakan)^  A.H.  22G-2-10,  made 
the  Avesta  the  sacred  book  of  Iran,  and  established 
Mazdeism  as  the  state  religion,  while  they  ascribe 
the  last  purification  or  redaction  of  the  Avesta  to 
Adarb^d  Mahraspand  under  Shapur  II  (309-380). 
Our  oldest  MS.,  however,  of  the  Avesta  (Copcnliagen, 


^  Darmesteter,  1.  c.  p.  xxxii,  seq. 

^  Geschichte  des  ArtacksM  i  Fdpalcdn,  aus  dem  Pelilevi  uboraetzfc  von 
Th.  Noldeke  ;  Gottingen,  1879. 
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5)  is  dated  A.  X).  1323/  so  that  there  was  ample 
room  for  later  additions  and  alterations. 


Pelilevi. 

One  important  help  for  checking  the  text  of  the 
A  vesta  and  to  a  certain  extent  establishing  its  age, 
is  found  in  the  Pehlevi  translations  made  under  the 
Sassanian  dynasty.  Pehlevi  is  the  name  given  to 
the  language  of  Persia  after  the  collapse  of  the  Achae- 
menian  dynasty.  The  language  of  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  of  the  Ach^menian  dynasty  docs  not 
represent  a  direct  continuation  of  Zend.  In  some 
respects  the  language  of  Darias  is  really  more  primi¬ 
tive  than  Zend,  in  others  Zend  is  more  primitive 
than  the  language  of  Darius.^  This  can  be  accounted 
for,  if  we  look  upon  Zend  as  the  sacred  language 
of  the  Magi,  or  the  priesthood  of  Media  which, 
though  closely  allied  to  the  dialect  spoken  in  Persia, 
was  never  the  spoken  language  of  that  country.'^ 
When  after  the  time  of  the  Achmmenian  inscrip¬ 
tions,  we  meet  again  with  the  language  of  Persia, 
we  find  it  Pehlevi,  the  language  of  the  Sassanian 
dynasty.  The  interval  of  five  centuries  is  a  blank 
as  far  as  language  is  concerned.  The  first  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  new  language  and  a  new  alphabet  are 
certain  Pehlevi  inscriptions  (third  century  A.  n.),^  and 
a  literature  consisting  of  (1)  translations  of  Avesta 

^  West,  in  S.  J3.  JE.,  vol.  v,  p.  xxi. 

^  UarmeHteter,  ihades  Iramemies,  p.  9. 

^  See  Darmesteter,  in  S.  B.  A.,  vol.  iv.  p.  xxxvi. 

*  Mr.  We.st  (p.  424)  mentions  a  leijend  on  <a  coin  of  Abd  ZoharM, 
eatnip  of  Cilicia  (350  B.c.)  ;  and  Ur.  Hang  imagined  he  had  discovered 
a  Pehlevi  inscription  on  a  tablet  of  Nineveh. 
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texts,  in  *whicli  Avesta  sentences  alternate  •with  a 
word-for-word  Pehlevi  translation,  more  or  less  inter¬ 
spersed  with  explanatory  glosses,  and  sometiincs  in¬ 
terrupted  by  Pehlevi  commentaries  of  considerable 
extent.  It  is  difficult  to  fix  their  date,  though  they 
must  have  existed  before  the  sixth  century  A.D."*-  (2) 

Purely  Pehlevi  texts  on  religious  subjects,  such  as 
the  Bundahish,  Dinkard,  Mainogi  Khirad,  mostly  of 
the  ninth  century  a.  D._,  though  consisting  p.ro]  )a]»ly  of 
older  materials.  (3)  Pehlevi  texts  on  miscellaneous 
subjects,  such  as  social  law,  legendary  history,  talos, 
letters,  documents.  Most  of  these  works  arc  of  sniall 
extent.  Mr.  "West,  who  has  taken  the  troul>lo  to 
count  their  words,  reckons  that  the  first  class  consists 
of  140,160,  the  second  of  404,370,  the  third  of  40,8(*0 
words,  so  that  the  whole  Pehlevi  literature  wouhl 
amount  to  about  585,390  words.^ 

The  language  which  we  call  Pehlevi  has  proved 
a  great  puzzle  to  Oriental  scholars,  and  the  views 
advanced  by  different  authorities  have  often  been 
very  contradictory.  Some  scholars,  and  among  tliom 
Dr.  Hang,  held  at  first  that  Pehlevi,  tbougli  iiuxcmI 
with  Iranian  words,  was  a  decidedly  Semitic  dialect, 
a  continuation,  it  was  supposed,  of  an  Ararmnan 
dialect  spoken  in  the  ancient  Empire  of  ABS}ria, 
though  not  the  dialect  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions. 
(Haug,  Introduction  to  Pahlavi  Pazand  Glommj, 
pp.  138-142.)  Others  considered  Pehlevi  a  diah^ct 
that  had  arisen  on  the  frontiers  of  Iran  and  Clialrhna, 

^  See  West,  The  Extent,  Language,  and  Age  of  Pahlavi  Literature,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Munich  Academy^  1888. 

*  West,  Z.  c.,  pp.  431,  439. 
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in  the  first  and  second  centuries  of  our  era,  a  dialect, 
Iranian  in  grammatical  structure,  but  considerably 
mixed  with  Semitic  vocables.  The  mystery  has  at 
last  been  solved,  and  the  results  of  the  latest  re¬ 
searches  of  Hang  and  West  can  best  be  stated  in 
their  own  words. ^ 

All  Pars!  writers  apply  the  name  of  Zend  or  Zand 
to  the  Pehlevi  translations  and  explanations  of  their 
sacred  texts.  The  texts  themselves  they  call  Avesta, 
and  if  they  speak  of  both  the  text  and  translations 
and  commentaries  together  they  caU  them  Avesta  and 
Zend,  but  not  Zend-Avesta.  The  Zend  or  expla¬ 
nation  is  written  in  Pehlevi,  but  there  may  have 
been  other  explanations  or  Zends,  written  in  the 
old  language  of  the  Avesta,  some  of  them  now  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  text,  with  additional  explanations 
by  Pehlevi  translators  Pehlevi  is  in  fact  the  ge¬ 
neral  name  of  the  mediseval  Persian  language.  Ilicre 
are  legends  in  Pehlevi  on  coins,  as  early  as  the  third 
century  B.  c.,  struck  by  kings  of  Persian  provinces, 
subordinate  to  the  Greek  successors  of  Alexander  ; 
and  later  on,  some  provincial  coins  of  the  time  of  the 
Arsacide  dynasty.  But  the  most  important  docu¬ 
ments  in  Pehlevi  are  the  inscriptions  of  Ardeshir,  the 
founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  A.  n.  226-240,  and 
his  immediate  successors.  Pehlevi  continued  to  bo 
written  till  about  900  A.n. ;  any  fragments  of  later 
date  than  1000  must  be  looked  upon  as  artificial 
imitations. 

The  name  Pehlevi  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of 
Parthva,  which  occurs  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 

^  See  West,  Bundahis,  Introduction, 
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in  Sanskrit  Pahlava.^  Though  Pehlevi  was  not  the 
language  of  the  Parthian  rulers  of  Persia,  the  language 
of  Persia  became  known  by  that  name  during  the 
centuries  in  which  Persia  was  under  Parthian  sway. 

The  language  of  Persia,  however,  is  commonly  called 
Pehlevi  only  when  it  is  written,  neither  in  Avesta 
nor  in  modern  Persian,  i.  e.  Arabic  letters,  but  in  that 
peculiar  mode  of  writing  which  has  so  long  perplexed 
European  scholars.  The  Persians,  during  the  Parthian 
times,  gave  up  the  Cuneiform  alphabet,  and  borrowed 
their  letters  from  their  Semitic  neighbours ;  but 
besides  the  alphabet,  they  transferred  also  a  number 
of  complete  Semitic  words  to  their  writings,  as  repre¬ 
sentations  of  corresponding  words  in  their  own 
language.  There  are  about  400  of  these  Semitic  logo- 
grams,  and  they  are  often  followed  by  Persian  termi¬ 
nations,  so  that  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that,  though 
written  as  Semitic  words,  they  were  always  pro¬ 
nounced  as  Persian.  They  would  write,  e.  g.  malhdn 
mailed,  king  of  kings,  but  pronounce  slulkdn  sltdh? 
it  being  utterly  impossible  grammatically  in  any 
Semitic  language  to  form  such  a  phrase  as  mxilhdii 
mailed.^  The  nearest  approach  to  this  way  of  writ¬ 
ing  is  when  we  write  viz.  but  pronounce  namely )  or 
e.  g.  but  pronounce  for  instance.  This  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  Parsis  still  read  their  Pehlevi  literature. 
Besides  these  400  Semitic,  there  are  about  100  old 
Persian  or  Iranian  logograms  used  in  Pehlevi,  as  we 

^  Lassen  compared  paldava  Math  pal'ldu^  the  old  name  of  tlie 
Afghans,  and  hdJdtka  with  hdJchdJd,  the  Zend  name  of  Bactria. 

“  Aminianua  Marcelliniis,  xix.  2, 11,  states  that  the  Persians  as  early 
as  350  A.D.  called  tlieir  king  Sha7iitn  dlidh. 

3  Darmesteter,  Etudes  IranienneSj  i.  p.  33. 
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might  write  for  tlie^  Xmas  for  Christmas.  These 
500  or  more  logograms,  which  were  collected  in  an  old 
glossary  for  the  use  of  literary  men,  are  sometimes 
called  the  ZvdrisJi,  a  term  sometimes  modified  into 
Uzvdrish,  whence  modern  Pehlevi  Allzvaodsh,  misread 
liuzvdrish.  Zvarish  is  supposed  to  mean  obsolete. 
Pdzend  is  not  the  name  of  a  language,  but  is  a  trans¬ 
literation  of  Pehlevi  texts  in  which  all  Semitic  words 
are  replaced  by  their  Iranian  equivalents,  written 
either  in  Avesta  or  modern  Persian  characters.  Every 
Pazend  text,  therefore,  presupposes  a  Pehlevi  original, 
while  some  modern  Persian  texts,  written  in  Avesta 
characters,  have  no  right  to  the  name  of  Pazend. 

When  the  language  of  Persia  is  written  in  Arabic 
letters,  it  is  called  Pdrsi,  a  name  which  has  also  been 
applied  by  European,  though  not  by  native,  scholars 
to  such  Pazend  texts  as  contain  Iranian  words  only. 

Professor  Darmesteter  in  his  Pitudes  Ira/niennes 
uses  the  technical  terms  Zenclj  Pehlevi,  JJuzvdrlsh  or 
Zevdrisli,  Pdzend,  and  Pdrsi  in  slightly  different 
senses.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  about  Zand. 
Though  it  meant  originally  explanation,  commentary, 
it  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  as  the  name  of  the 
language  of  the  Avesta. 

Pehlevi  is  to  remain  the  name  of  the  language  of 
Persia  as  spoken  under  the  Sassanians,  though  the 
Sassanians  would  probably  have  called  their  language 
Parsi. 

liuzvdrish  or  ZevdrisJi  signifies,  according  to  Dar¬ 
mesteter,  the  mode  of  writing  Pehlevi  according  to 
the  system  described  above.  Its  original  meaning  is 
supposed  to  have  been  disguisement. 
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Pazend  (below  Zend)  is  explained  by  the  same 
sckolar  in  the  sense  of  transcript  of  Pehlevi  into 
ordinary  characters,  while  the  language  of  such  tran¬ 
scripts  should  be  called  Pdrst  These  transcripts  are 
not  always  correct,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
Pehlevi  alphabet,  but  they  are  considered  authorita¬ 
tive  by  the  Parsis  of  the  present  day. 

The  language  of  Firdusi,  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Persia,  the  author  of  the  Shahndmeh,  about  1000  a.  d., 
is  Parsi  or  Farsi,  or  modern  Persian,  only  much  freer 
from  Arabic  ingredients  than  any  other  Persian  poetry 
of  his  own  and  of  later  times.  In  one  sense  it  may  be 
called  ancient  Persian,  but  the  later  history  of  Persian 
consists  chiefly  in  the  gradual  increase  of  Arabic  words, 
which  have  crept  into  the  language  since  the  conquest 
of  Persia  and  the  conversion  of  the  Persians  to  the 
religion  of  Mohammed. 

IIIANIC  CLASS. 

Zend  or  Median,  Aehaemenian  Persian. 

Cuneiform  Inscriptiona 

500  to  336  B.c. 

Sassanian  Persian* 

PeWevi 

226  to  900  A. D. 

Modern  Persian 
1000  A.D. 

Persian  is  spoken  even  now  in  many  local  dialects. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  Pehlevi  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  spoken  in  Zinjan  near  Kazwin,  and  that  at 
Maragah  in  Adarbaijan  the  language  was  a  mixture 
of  Pehlevi  and  Arabic.^  Sometimes  Bokharian  is 


^  Daxmesteter,  Mudes  IranienneSj  i.  p.  43. 
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mentioned  as  a  separate  language,  but  it  is  only 
Persian  as  spoken  at  Bokhara. 

Kurdisli. 

The  language  of  the  Kurds,  the  old  Karduchi,  is  an 
Banian  dialect,  but  it  has  assumed  a  kind  of  national 
independence,  and  is  spoken  on  both  sides  of  the  Upper 
Tigris  over  a  large  area.  We  possess  a  dictionary 
and  grammar  of  the  language  by  Justi,  1880. 

BalAclii. 

The  language  of  Baluchistan  is  likewise  Iranic.  It 
is  divided  into  two  dialects,  the  Northern  and 
Southern,  which  are  separated  by  people  speaking 
Brdhuiy  a  Dravidian  language.  Those  who  speak 
these  two  dialects  are  said  to  be  unable  to  understand 
each  other.^ 

I.augiiag'e  of  tlie  Afghans  and  Bards. 

The  language  of  the  Afghans,  the  Pushtu,  and  the 
Paktyes  of  Herodotus,  which  was  formerly  classed  as 
an  Iranian  dialect,  has  been  proved  by  Trumpp  to  be 
more  closely  related  with  the  vernaculars  of  India 
than  of  Persia.^  North  of  Afghanistan  the  dialects 
of  Dardistan  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Lcitner,  and 
seem  to  occupy,  so  far  as  we  may  judge  at  present,  the 
same  intermediate  position  as  Pushtu. 

Armenian. 

Armenian  was  formerly  classed  as  an  Iranian 

^  See  W.  Geiger,  Dialect^paltung  im  BaMchij  in  Sitzangsberichie  der 
pldlos.-  pkilol.  und  hUtor,  Clause  der  K.  Bayer.'Alzad.  der  Wise.,  1889, 
Heft  i. 

2  Trumpp,  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  vols. 
xxi  and  xxii ;  also  Grammar  of  Pmhtu,  1873. 
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language.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Eopp,  Windisch- 
mann^  F.  Muller,  and  other  scholars ;  nor  can  it  l)e 
doubted  that  on  many  points  it  comes  very  near  to 
the  Iranian  type  of  grammar.  Pott  was  the  first  to 
express  some  doubts  on  the  subject,  and  de  Lagarde, 
in  1866,  distinguished  in  Armenian  between  an 
original  stratum,  an  old  Iranian  alluvium,  and  a  new 
Iranian  stratum.  It  was  i-eserved,  how^over,  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hubschmann  to  claim  for  Armenian  an  inde¬ 
pendent  position  in  the  Aryan  family,  distinct  in  its 
phonetic  structure  from  Persian,  and  with  peculia¬ 
rities  of  grammar  'which  cannot  be  traced  T>ack  to  any 
other  Arynn  langiuigo,  though  on  one  important  point 
it  agrees  "with  Letto -Slavic.^ 

Gipsies. 

There  remains  one  more  Aryan  language  which 
belongs  equally  to  Asia  and  Europe,  tiui  langaag(^ 
of  the  Gipdes.  Its  Indian  origin  is  now  fully  ])rov(‘(h 
The  Gipsies  first  «appcared  in  Europe  in  the  twcdftli 
century,  and  from  tljc  words  wliicli  tlsy  canbid  along 
with  them  in  their  dictiemary  Miklosich  lias  ])roV{id 
that  they  must  Iiavci  tak(‘U  their  journey  llirougli 
Persia,  Armenia,  Greece,  lioumania,  Hungary,  and 
Bohemia. 


Soiitlx-Eastern,  2S'ort3i- Western  Brandies. 

It  is  possible  to  divider  the  whole  Aryan  family  info 
two  divisions :  the  Sovth-JiJadem,  including  the  Indi(^ 
and  Ii’anic  classes,  and  the  North-Wedern',  comprising 

^  tJber  die  Stellung  dos  AniiuinHcliiai  iui  Kruiiio  ilei*  iudo-geniia- 
nisclien  Spniclion,  Kuhu'a  Zcitschriff,  x.Miii.  0, 
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all  the  rest.  Sanskrit  and  Zend  share  certain  words 
and  grammatical  forms  in  common  which  do  not  exist 
in  any  of  the  other  Aryan  languages ;  and  there  can 
therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  ancestors  of  the  poets 
of  the  Veda  and  of  the  worshippers  of  Ahurd  mazdcto 
lived  together  for  some  time  after  they  had  left  the 
original  home  of  the  whole  Aryan  race.  The  genea¬ 
logical  classification  of  languages  has  in  fact  an 
historical  meaning.  There  was  a  time  when  out  of 
many  possible  names  for  father,  mother,  daughter,  son, 
dog,  cow,  heaven,  and  earth,  those  which  we  find  in 
all  the  Aryan  languages  were  framed,  and  obtained  a 
mastery  in  the  struggle  for  life  which  is  carried  on 
among  synonymous  words  as  much  as  among  plants 
and  animals.  A  comparative  table  of  the  auxiliary 
verb  AS,  to  be,  in  the  different  Aryan  languages 
teaches  the  same  lesson.  The  selection  of  the  root  AS 
out  of  many  roots,  equally  applicable  to  the  idea  of 
being,  and  the  joining  of  this  root  with  one  set  of 
personal  terminations,  most  of  them  originally  personal 
pronouns,  were  individual  acts,  or,  if  you  like,  historical 
events.  They  took  place  once,  at  a  certain  date  and 
in  a  certain  place  ;  and  as  we  find  the  same  forms 
preserved  by  all  the  members  of  the  Aryan  family,  it 
follows  that  there  was  once  a  small  clan  of  Ary  as, 
settled  probably  somewhere  on  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Central  Asia,  speaking  a  language,  not  yet 
Sanskrit  or  Greek  or  German,  but  containing  the 
dialectic  germs  of  all ;  a  clan  that  had  advanced 
to  a  state  of  agricultural  civilisation ;  that  had 
recognised  the  bonds  of  blood,  and  sanctioned  the 
laws  of  marriage ;  and  that  invoked  the  Giver 
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of  light  and  life  in  heaven  by  the  same  name  which 
may  still  be  heard  in  the  temples  of  Benares,  in 
the  basilicas  of  Eome,  and  in  our  own  churches  and 
cathedrals. 

After  this  clan  broke  up,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Indians  and  Zoroastrians  must  have  remained  to¬ 
gether  for  some  time  in  their  migrations  or  new 
settlements.  Whether,  besides  this  division  into 
a  southern  and  northern  branch,  it  is  possible  by 
the  same  test  (the  community  of  particular  words 
and  forms)  to  discover  the  successive  periods  wlicn 
the  Germans  separated  from  the  Slaves,  the  Celts 
from  the  Italians,  or  the  Italians  from  tlio  Greeks, 
seems  more  than  doubtful.  The  attempts  made  by 
different  scholars  have  Jed  to  different  and  ]>y  no 
means  satisfactory  results;^  and  it  seems  1)est,  lor 
the  present,  to  trace  each  of  the  northern  classes 
back  to  its  own  dialect,  and  to  account  for  the  more 
special  coincidences  between  such  languages  as,  for 
instance,  the  Slavonic  and  Teutonic,  by  admitting 
that  the  ancestors  of  these  races  prcs(U‘ved  from 
the  beginning  certain  dialectical  peculiarities  which 
existed  before,  as  well  as  after,  the  separation  of  the 
Aryan  family.  ^ 

^  See  Schleiclier,  Deutsche  Sprache,  s.  81 ;  Chipn  from  a  Oerma:a 
Workshop,  vol,  iv,  pp.  22*1-227. 

^  Biographies  of  Words  and  the  Home  of  the  Aryas,  1888- 
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The  Orisfin  of  the  name  &rya. 

Ary  a  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  and  in  the  later  Sanskrit  it  means 
noble,  of  a  good  family.  Teachers  are  frequently  addressed  as 
Arya.  It  was,  however,  originally  a  national  name,  and  we  see 
traces  of  it  as  late  as  the  law-book  of  the  Manavas,  where 
India  is  still  called  Arya-avarta,  the  abode  of  the  Aryas.^ 
In  the  old  Sanskrit,  in  the  hymns  of  the  Ye  da,  hrya  occurs 
frequently  as  a  national  name  and  as  a  name  of  honour,  com¬ 
prising  the  worshippers  of  the  gods  of  the  Brahmans,  as  opposed 
to  their  enemies,  who  are  called  in  the  Ye  da  Lasyus.  Thus 
one  of  the  gods,  In  dr  a,  who,  in  some  respects,  answers  to  the 
Greek  Zeus,  is  invoked  in  the  following  words  (Rig-veda 
i.  51,  8) :  ‘Know  thou  the  Ary  as,  0  Indra,  and  they  who  are 
Dasyus ;  punish  the  lawless,  and  deliver  them  unto  thy  servant ! 
Be  thou  the  mighty  helper  of  the  worshippers,  and  I  will  praise 
all  these  thy  deeds  at  the  festivals.’ 

In  the  later  dogmatic  literature  of  the  Yedic  age,  the  name 
of  Arya  is  distinctly  appropriated  to  the  first  three  castes — 
the  Brahmanas,  Kshatriyas,  Yai^yas— as  opposed  to  the 
fouith,  or  the  Gudras,  In  the  ^atapatha-Brahmawa  it  is 
laid  down  distinctly :  ‘Aryas  are  only  the  Brahma?^as,  the 
Kshatriyas,  and  Yaisyas,  for  they  are  admitted  to  the  sacri¬ 
fices.  They  shall  not  speak  with  everybody,  but  only  with  the 
Brahmana,  the  Kshatriya,  and  the  Yaisya.  If  they  should 
fall  into  a  conversation  with  a  5udra,  let  them  say  to  another 
man,  “  Tell  this  Gudra  so.”  This  is  the  law.’ 

In  the  Atharva-veda  (iv.20,4  ;  xix.  62, 1)  expressions  occur 
such  as,  ‘seeing  all  things,  whether  Gudra  or  Arya,’  where 
^udra  and  Arya  are  meant  to  express  the  whole  of  rnankind. 

This  word  arya  with  a  long  %  is  derived  from  arya  with 
a  short  a,  and  this  name  arya  is  applied  in  the  later  Sanskrit 

^  Arya-bhtimi  and  Arya-desa  are  used  in  the  same  sense. 

U  Q, 
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to  a  Vaisya,  or  a  member  of  the  third  caste.^  What  is  called 
the  third  class  must  originally  have  constituted  the  large  majority 
of  the  Brahmanic  society,  for  all  who  were  not  nobles  or  priests 
were  Yai^fyas,  We  may  well  understand,  therefore,  how  a 
name,  originally  applied  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  and 
householders,  should  in  time  have  become  the  general  name 
of  all  Aryas.“  Wh.j  the  houscholdtMs  \vero  called  ary  a  is  a 
question  which  would  carry  us  too  far  at  present.  I  can  only 
state  that  the  etymological  signification  of  Ary  a  seems  to  1)0, 
'one  who  ploughs  or  tills,’  and  that  it  is  connected  with  llie 
root  of  ar-are.^  The  Aryans  would  seem  to  have  chosen  this 
name  for  themselves  as  opposed  to  the  nomadic  racers,  llie  I'ltras, 
or  quick  horsemen,  whom  we  sometimes  call  Tunniians. 

In  India,  as  we  saw,  the  name  of  Ary  a,  as  a  national  name, 

^  Pawini,  iii.  1,  103.  Encyclopccdia  BrUfimnct^  s.  v.  Aryan. 

^  In  one  of  the  Vedas,  a-rya,  with  a  short  a,  is  nsed  like  ;Vrya,  as 
opposed  to  /^adra.  For  we  read  (Vri//-Sanh.  xx.  17)  :  ‘  Whal-eviS’  sin 
we  have  committed  in  the  village, in  the  forest,  in  the  home,  in  tlie  u|..m 
air,  against  a  iShdra,  against  an  Ary  a — thou  art  our  delivcranct*.’ 

®  Bopp  derived  a'rya  from  the  root  ar,  to  go,  or  from  ar/r,  to  vene¬ 
rate.  The  former  etymology  would  give  no  ade(]nMto  .sense;  the  latter 
is  phonetically  impossible.  La.s.scn  explain.s  ary  a  a.s  like 

a/carya,  the  teacher,  which  would  luavo  arya  uncxpIuim.Ml.  This 
arya  cannot  be  a  participle  fut.  pass.,  because  in  that  tlu!  r<M»t 
would  have  to  take  Vriddhi ;  we  could  explain  .ary.'i,  1ml,  m>t  .arva 
(Paw.  iii.  i.  124).  I  take  arya  as  foi-nied  by  tlic  taddiiiLa  sufiix  y a,  like 
div-ya,  coelestis,  i. e.  divi-bliava,  from  div,  rnlum,  or  liKs;  sit- 
yam,  ploughed,  from  sitd,  furrow;  while  arya,  with  Vr/tl<lhi,  would 
either  be  derived  from  arya,  or  formed  like  vai.v-ya,  liou.sehuhh  r, 
from  vis,  house.  In  ar,  or  ara,  I  recogiii.'-c  one  of  the  oldest  muue.H 
of  the  earth,  as  the  ploughed  land,  lost  in  Sanskril,,  but  preaervod  in 
Greek  as  ep-a  (Goth,  air-ika)^  so  that  arya  would  liave  couv<'yod 
originally  the  meaning  of  landholder,  cultivator  of  the  land,  while 
vais-ya  from  vis,  meant  a  householder.  Ida,  the  d.'iugliter  of  M an  u, 
is  another  name  of  the  cultivated  earth,  and  prob.ahly  a  modilication 
ara.  Hern  (in  his  review  of  Childer-s’  Pali  J)iciion(inj)  derives  ;u-yu 
fromari,  man,  hero;  plur.  men  in  general.  Ari,  in  the  sense  of 
enemy,  he  connects  with  Lat.  alis^  alms.  Germ,  ati,  nljfij  and  compare.-j 
the  meanings  of  para,  other,  stranger,  enemy.  .Sec  also  Li[>mann, 
K,  Z.  xix.  393  ;  Pischel,  K.  Z.  xx.  37G  ;  Arya,  if  it  means  Yai«ya,  has 
the  accent  on  the  first,  otherwise  on  the  last  syllable. 
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fell  into  oblivion  in  later  times,  and  was  preserved  in  tlie  term 
Aryavarta  only,  the  abode  of  the  Aryans.^  But  it  was  more 
faithfully  preserved  by  the  Zoroastrians  who  had  migrated 
to  the  north-west,  and  whose  religion  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  though  in  fragments  only.  Now  Airy  a 
in  Zend  means  venerable,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
the  people.^  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Vendidad,  where  Ahura- 
mazda  explains  to  Zarathustra  the  order  in  which  he  created 
the  earth,  sixteen  countries  are  mentioned,  each,  when  created 
by  Ahuramazda^  being  pure  and  perfect ;  but  each  being  tainted 
in  turn  by  Angro  mainyus  or  Ahriman.  Now  the  first  of  these 
countries  is  called  Airyanem  vaeyo,  Arianiim  semen,  the 
Aryan  seed,  and  its  position  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  far  cast 
as  the  western  slopes  of  the  Belurtag  and  Mustag,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Oxus  and  Yaxartes,  the  highest  elevation  of 
Central  Asia.^  From  this  country,  which  is  called  their  seed, 
the  Aryas,  according  to  their  own  traditions,  advanced  towards 
the  south  and  west,  and  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the  whole  extent  of 
country  occupied  by  the  Aryans  is  likewise  called  Airyu.  A  lim? 
drawn  from  India  along  the  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus  Indicus 
in  the  east,  following  in  the  north  the  direction  between  the 
Oxus  and  Yaxartes,'^  then  running  along  the  Caspian  Sea,  so  as 
to  include  Hyrcania  and  Ragha,  then  turning  south-east  on  tin? 
borders  of  Nisa3a,  Aria  (i.e.  Haria),  and  the  countries  washed 

^  We  are  told,  however,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  his  Noten  on  the. 
Constituent  Elements  of  the  Mar«i^7il  Language,  p.  3,  that  Ary/lr  (an 
Arya)  is  the  name  given  to^  a  Marui/ia  by  liis  neighbour  of  the 
Canarese  country,  and  that  Aryar,  too,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
Marai/ias  by  the  degraded  tribe  of  Mangs,  located  in  their  own  terri¬ 
tory.  The  same  distinguished  scholar  points  out  that  Ariakd  is  the 
name  given  to  a  great  portion  of  the  MariU Aa  country  by  the  morcliant 
Arrian,  the  navigator,  thought  to  bo  the  contemporary  of  Ptolemy.— 
Vincent’s  Period  as,  vol.  ii.  pp.  397,  428-43S. 

^  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt,  b.  i.  s.  6. 

^  Ihkl.  b.  i.  s.  526. 

^  Ptolemy  knows  ^Apiduai,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ya-xartes.  Ptol. 
vi.  14 ;  Lassen,  1.  c.  i.  6.  In  Plin.  vi.  50,  Ariacoe  ought  to  be  altered 
into  Asiotae.  See  Mullenhoff,  Monatsherichte  der  Berliner  Ahademie 
1866,  p.  551.  ' 
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by  the  Etymandinis  and  Arachotus,  would  indicate  the  general 
horizon  of  the  Zoroastrian  world.  It  w'ould  be  what  is  called 
in  the  fourth  carde  of  the  Yasht  of  Mithra,  ‘  the  whole  space  of 
Aria,’  visi^em  airyo^ayanem  {tofiirn  Arice  sitiim)}  Opposed 
to  the  Aryan  [airijao  dainli(U'<))  we  iind  in  the  Zend-Avesta  the 
non-Aryan  countries  (anairyao  dainhrivO),-  and  traces  of 
this  name  are  found  in  the  'AuapuiKai,  a  iieople  and  town  on 
the  frontiers  of  Hyrcania,^  Greek  geographers  use  the  name 
of  Ariana  in  a  wider  sense  even  than  the  Zend-Avesta.  All  the 
country  between  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south  and  the  Indus 
on  the  east,  the  Hindu-kush  and  Paroi:)aini.su.s  in  the  north,  the 
Caspian  gates,  Karamania,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf*  in 
the  west,  is  included  by  Strabo  (xv.  2)  under  the  name  of  Ariana ; 
and  Bactria  is  called by  him  ‘the  ornament  of  the  whole  of 
Ariana.’  As  the  Zoroastrian  religion  spread  westward,  Persia, 
Elyniais,  and  Media  all  claimed  for  thenis«.dvea  this  Aryan  tithi. 
H<‘llanicus,  who  wrote  before  Herodotus,  knows  of  Aria  as  a 
name  of  Persia.'*  Herodotus  (vii.  G2)  attests  that  the  Medians 
wer(3  called  Arii ;  and  oven  ibr  Atropatene,  the  northernmost 
part  of  Media,  the  name  of  Ariania  (not  Aria)  has  been  preserved 
by  Stephanus  Byzantinus.  As  to  Elyniais  its  name  lias  been 
derived  from  Ailama,  a  supposed  corruption  of  Airyama.^  The 


^  Bnrnoiif,  Yasnii,  Notrs,  p.  61.  In  the  Ranie  sense  tin;  Zend-Avesta 
uses  tlu!  (-xpression,  Aryan  provinces,  ‘  airyjuiani  daf{yunani  ’  j^en.  phir., 
or  ^niryao  dainliavO/  pn^viuciaH  Arianas.  Bumouf,  Ya«na,  p.  '142; 
an  I  A'oiiiXy  p.  70. 

^  Burnell f,  Ya^na,  Notes,  p.  62. 

Strabo,  xi.  7,  11 ;  Pliny,  11  ht.  Nat.  vi.  11) ;  Ptol.  vi.  2 ;  De  Sacy, 
lih'moucH  mr  (livencs  A?Ltif/uitu»  de  la  VersCj  p.  48  ;  La^Hen,  Induche 
AK i'l'thumdiUhda,  i.  6. 

*  Strabo,  xi.  11;  Burnoiif,  Yasna,  Notes,  p.  110.  ‘  In  another  place 
Eratosthenes  is  cited  as  describing  tln^  western  boundary  to  bo  a  line 
separating  Parthiiaie  from  Media,  and  Kariuariia  from  Pjinetakono  ami 
Persia,  thus  taking  in  Yezd  and  Kerman,  but  excluding  h’ars.’ — Wiluon, 
Ariana.  aniiqua,  p.  120. 

''  Hcllanicus,  fragm.  ICG,  ed.  Midler.  ''Apia  Xlfpcrudj 

'■  Joseph  Miillor,  Journal  aualiqiWy  18ot),  p.  21)8.  Lassen,  1.  c.  i.  6. 
Prom  this  the  Elam  of  Genesis.  Mehtia/ra  asiafif/iax,  i.  p.  628.  In 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions  which  rcprebcut  the  prommeiatiun  uf  Persian 
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Persians,  Medians,  Bactrians,  and  Sogdians  all  spoke,  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Strabo,^  nearly  the  same  language,  and  -we  may  well 
understand,  therefore,  that  they  should  have  claimed  for  them¬ 
selves  one  common  name,  in  opposition  to  the  hostile  tribes 
of  Turan. 

That  Aryan  was  used  as  a  title  of  honour  in  the  Persian 
empire  is  clearly  shown  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Darius. 
He  calls  himself  Ariya  and  Ariya-/citra,  an  Aryan  and  of  Aryan 
descent ;  and  Ahuramazda,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  Darius,  Aura- 
mazda,  is  rendered  in  the  Turanian  translation  of  the  inscription 
of  Behistun,  Hhe  god  of  the  Aryas.’  Many  historical  names  of 
the  Persians  contain  the  same  element.  The  great-grandfather 
of  Darius  is  called  in  the  inscriptions  Ariyariimna,  the  Greek 
Ariaramnes  (Herod,  vii.  90).  Ariobarzanes  (i.e.  Euergetes), 
Ariomanes  (i.e.  Eumenes),  Ariomardos,  all  show  the  same 
origin.*^ 

About  the  same  time  as  these  inscriptions,  Eudemos,  a  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  as  quoted  by  Damascius,  speaks  of  ‘  the  Magi  and 
the  whole  Areian  race,’^  evidently  using  Areian  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  the  Zend-Avesta  spoke  of  ‘  the  whole  country 
of  Aria.’ 

And  when  after  years  of  foreign  invasion  and  occupation, 
Persia  rose  again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Sassanians  to  be  a  ^ 
national  kingdom,  we  find  the  new  national  kings,  the  wor¬ 
shippers  of  Masdanes,  calling  themselves,  in  the  inscriptions 

under  the  AchjEineniaii  dynasty,  the  letter  I  is  wanting  altogether.  In 
the  names  of  Babylon  and  Arbela  it  is  replaced  by  r.  The  I  appears, 
however,  in  the  Sassanian  inscriptions,  where  both  AiUn  and  Airjin, 
AniUn  and  Anirdn  occur. 

^  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  p.  337  :  6/x6y\o}rroi  iraph.  /xiKpvv.  Strabo,  p.  1054. 

^  One  of  the  Median  classes  is  called  ^Api^avroi,  which  may  be 
aryapantu.  Herod,  i.  101. 

^  Mdyot  jcal  irav  to  ‘'Apuov  yivos,  a>sr  Koi  tovto  ypd^ei.  6  EvSTjfioSf  ol 
p.ev  r6rr0Vj  ol  JcaXovcn  rd  vorjrbv  anav  nal  rb  ov 

diaKpiO^vai  ^  debv  dyaObv  koI  Saijxova  kukov  ij  Jcal  ck&tos  irpb 

TOVTCcVy  (bs  kvLOvs  X€y€iv.  OtroL  db  ovv  nal  avrol  ptrd  r^v  dbiA/cpirov 
<j)vaiv  biaKpivopivrjv  rroiovcrt  rijv  Zvtt^v  o’vo'toixw  Kp€LTT6vcaVf  rrjs 
pbv  -byHaBai  rbv  ’ClpopdaBr),  rijs  Zb  tov  "Apeipdviov. — Damascius,  Qucbs- 
Hones  de  jprimis  princijjiisj  ed.  Kopp,  1826,  cap.  125,  p.  384. 
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deciphered  by  De  Sacy,'  ‘Kings  of  the  Aryan  and  un-Aryan 
races ;  ’  in  Pelilevi,  Iran  va  Aninoi ;  in  Greek,  'Apiuvov  k<u 

^  ^vapuLVoav. 

The  modern  name  of  Iran  for  Persia  still  keeps  up  the 
memory  of  this  ancient  title. 

In  the  name  of  Armenia  the  same  element  of  Arya  has  been 
supposed  to  exist.-  The  name  of  Armenia,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  Zend,  and  the  rmxiQ  Arminay  whicli  is  ustMl  f'or  Armenia 
in  the  cuneiform  inscrix^tions,  is  of  douljtiiil  (dyinology;'  In 
the  language  of  Armenia,  ari  is  used  in  the  widest  s»*nse  for 
Aryan  or  Iranian;  it  means  also  brave,  and  is  ap])lied  nioiv^ 
especially  to  the  Medians.'^  The  word  uvija^  there  Tore,  t  liongli  not 
contained  in  the  name  of  Armenia,  can  he  proved  to  hav(‘  existed 
in  the  Armenian  language  as  a  national  and  lionourable  name. 

West  of  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  IheCiispian  Sea,  we  find  1  lie 
ancient  name  of  Alhania,  The  Armenians  call  the  Albanians 
Afjlwvan^  and  as  gh  in  Armenian  stands  for  r  or  it  has  beim 
conjectured  by  Bore,  that  in  Aglwrun  also  the  name  of  Aria  is 
contained.  This  seems  doubtful.  But  in  ilui  valleys  of  the 
Caucasus  wo  meet  with  an  Aryan  race  speaking  an  Aryan 
language,  the  Os  of  Ossethij  and  these  call  tliemsclves  Iron.^ 

^  Pe  Sacy,  Mf'moire,  p.  47 ;  LasBoii,  Ind.  A  If.  i.  8. 

Biirnouf,  Ya.vua,  Notes,  p.  107.  Spi«g<t],  IlrUriige  znr  rcrijf- 
^'pracJif.  i.  31.  Anquetil  had  no  authority  for  taking  the  Zoud  airgn 
man,  for  Armenia. 

^  Bochart  shows  {Phaleg.  lib.  i.  cap.  3,  col.  20)  that  the  Ghahh  o 
jiaraphrast  renders  the  Mini  of  Jeremiah  by  Ifar  .Mini,  and  um  tin- 
same  country  is  called  Minyas  by  Nicolaus  DarmiHoonns,  lio  in  fern 
that  the  first  syllable  is  the  Semitic  liar,  a  mountain  (sco  Bawlinsou’s 
Glossary^  s.  v.). 

*  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  i.  8,  note.  Arikh  also  is  used  in  Armenian  us 
the  name  of  the  Medians,  and  has  been  roforred  by  Jrm.  M  filler  to 
Aryaka  as  a  name  of  Media.  Jouni.  As.  1830,  p.  298.  If,  ns  (^uafcre- 
mhre  says,  ari  and  anari  ai-e  used  in  Armenian  for  Medians  and  I'ci- 
sians,  this  can  only  be  ascribed  to  a  misunderstanding,  and  must  Is;  a 
phrase  of  later  date. 

®  Sjogren,  Grammar ,  p.  390.  Scylax  and  Apollotbtrns  men¬ 

tion  ''Apioi  and  'Apiavia^  south  of  the  Caucasus.  Pictet,  Onginen, 
p.  67 ;  Scylax,  Perip.  p.  213,  eel.  Khiiisen;  Apollodori  BUdlulk.  p*.  43'!, 
eel.  Heyne. 
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Along  the  Caspian,  and  in  the  country  washed  by  the  Oxus 
and  Yaxartes,  Aryan  and  non- Aryan  tribes  were  mingled 
together  for  centuries.  Though  the  relation  between  Aryas 
and  Turas  was  hostile,  and  though  there  were  continual  wars 
between  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  great  Persian  epic,  the 
ShaJinameh,  it  does  by  no  means  follow  that  all  the  nomad 
races  who  infested  the  settlements  of  the  Aryas  were  of  Tatar 
blood  and  speech.  Turvasa  and  his  descendants,  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  Turanians,  are  described  in  the  later  epic  poems  of 
India  as  cursed  and  deprived  of  their  inheritance  in  India ;  but 
in  the  Vedas  Turvasa  is  represented  as  worshipping  Aryan  gods. 
Even  in  the  Shahnameh,  Persian  heroes  go  over  to  the  Turanians 
and  lead  them  against  Iran,  very  much  as  Coriolanus  led  the 
Samnites  against  Rome.  We  may  thus  understand  why  so 
many  Turanian  or  Scythian  names,  mentioned  by  Greek  writers, 
should  show  evident  traces  of  Aryan  origin.  Aspa  was  the 
Persian  name  for  horse,  and  in  the  Scythian  names  Aspabota, 
Asjpahara,  and  Asparatlia  ^  we  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  the 
same  element.  Even  the  name  of  the  Aspasian  mountains, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Scythia,  indicates  a  similar  origin.  Nor 
is  the  word  Ary  a  unknown  beyond  the  Oxus.  There  is  a  i^eople 
called  Ariacoi,'^  another  called  A7itariani.^  A  king  of  the 
Scythians,  at  the  time  of  Darius,  was  called  Armvtes,  A  con¬ 
temporary  of  Xerxes  is  known  by  the  name  of  Aripithes  (i.  e. 
Sanskrit  aryapati ;  Zend  ainjapaiti) ;  and  Spargapithes  may 
have  had  some  connection  with  the  Sanskrit  svargapati,  lord 
of  heaven. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  name  of  Ary  a  from  India  to  the 
west,  from  Aryiivarta  to  Ariana,  Persia,  Media,  more  doubtfully 
to  Armenia  and  Albania,  to  the  Ii'on  in  the  Caucasus,  and  to 
some  of  the  nomad  tribes  in  Transoxiana.  As  we  approach 
Europe  the  traces  of  this  name  grow  fainter,  yet  they  are  not 
altogether  lost. 

^  Bumouf,  Yasna,  Notes,  p.  105. 

2  Ptolemy,  vi.  2,  and  vi.  14.  There  are  "Avapidicai  on  the  frontiers  of 
Ilyrcania.  Strabo,  xi.  7  ;  Pliny,  ITisf,  Nat.  vi.  10. 

^  On  Arimaspi  and  Aramsei,  see  Burnouf,  Yasna,  Notes,  p.  105; 
Pliny,  vi.  9. 
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Two  roads  were  opened  to  tlie  Aryas  of  Asia  in  their  westward 
migrations.  One  through  Chorasan  ^  to  the  north,  through 
what  is  now  called  Eussia,  and  thence  to  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  Thrace.  Another  from  Armenia,  across  the 
Caucasus  or  across  the  Black  Sea  to  Northern  Greece,  and  along 
the  Danube  to  Germany.  Now  on  the  former  road  the  Aryas 
left  a  trace  of  their  migrations  in  the  old  name  of  Thrace, 
which  was  Aria  ;  ^  on  the  latter  we  meet  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Germany,  near  the  Vistula,  with  a  German  tribe  called  Arii. 
And  as  in  Persia  we  found  many  proper  names  in  which  Arya 
formed  an  important  ingredient,  so  we  find  again  in  German 
history  names  such  as  Ariovistus^ 

Though  we  look  in  vain  for  any  traces  of  this  old  national 
name  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  some  scholars  believe 
that  it  may  have  been  preserved  in  the  extreme  west  of  the 
Aryan  migrations,  in  the  very  name  of  Ireland,  The  common 
etymology  of  Erin  is  that  it  means  ^  island  of  the  west,’  iar- 
innis  ;  or  land  of  the  west,  iar-in.  But  this  is  clearly  wrong,* 
at  least  with  regard  to  the  second  portion  of  the  word.  The 
old  name  of  Ireland  is  in  the  nominative,  more  recently 
Eire.  It  is  only  in  the  oblique  cases  that  the  final  n  appears, 
as  in  Latin  words  such  as  regio^  regionis.  Ef'in  therefore  has 
been  explained  as  a  derivative  of  Er  or  E^-i^  said  to  be  the 
ancient  name  of  the  Irish  Celts  as  preserved  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  name  of  their  country,  treland.^  And  it  is  maintained  by 
O’Reilly,  though  denied  by  others,  that  this  er  is  used  in  Irish 
in  the  sense  of  noble,  like  the  Sanskrit  firya.® 

^  Qairizam  in  the  Zend-Avesta,  Uvdrazmu  in  tlie  insciiptions  of 
Darius. 

^  Stephanas  Byzantiniis. 

®  Grimm,  lieaht miter thiemej',  s.  292,  traces  Arii  and  Ariovistus  back 
to  the  Gothic  harji,  army.  If  this  etymology  be  right,  this  part  of  our 
argument  must  be  given  up. 

*  Pictet,  Les  Origines  indo-europiennes,  p.  31.  ^  Jar,  roiicst,  no 
s’ecrit  jamais  er  ou  eir,  et  la  foime  larin  ne  se  rencontre  nullc  pfirt 
pour  Erin.’  Zeuss  gives  iar-Tend,  insula  occidentalis.  But  rend  (recto 
'liiLil)  makes  rendo  in  the  gen.  sing. 

®  Old  Norse  irar,  Irishmen;  Anglo-Saxon  ira,  IriKlininn. 

®  Though  I  state  these  views  on  the  authority  of  M.  Pictet  (Kuhn's 
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Some  of  tlie  evidence  liere  collected  in  tracing  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Aryan  family,  may  seem  doubtful,  and  I  have 
pointed  out  myself  some  links  of  the  chain  uniting  the  earliest 

Beitrage,  i.  91),  I  think  it  right  to  add  the  following  note  which  an 
eminent  Irish  scholar  has  had  the  kindness  to  send  me : — 

The  ordinary  name  of  Ireland,  in  the  oldest  Irish  MSS.,  is  {7C)6riu, 
gen.  {li)6renn^  dat.  (Ji)erinn.  The  initial  h  is  often  omitted.  Before 
etymologising  on  the  word,  we  must  try  to  fix  its  Old  Celtic  form.  Of 
the  ancient  names  of  Ireland  which  are  found  in  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  the  only  one  wliich  Mriu  can  formally  represent  is  Hiberio. 
The  abl.  sing,  of  this  form — IJtberione — is  found  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
a  Latin  MS.  of  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century.  From  the  same 
MS.  we  also  learn  that  a  name  of  the  Irish  people  was  Hyberionaces, 
which  is  obviously  a  derivative  from  the  stem  of  Hiberio,  Now  if  we 
remember  that  the  Old  Irish  scribes  often  prefixed  k  to  words  beginning 
with  a  vow’el  (e.g.  li-abunde,  h-arundo,  h’erimus,  Jfostium),  and  that  they 
also  often  wrote  b  for  the  v  consonant  (e.g.  bdbe$,f fibulas,  corbus,fabo~ 
niiis)  ;  if,  moreover,  we  observe  that  the  Welsh  and  Breton  names  for 
Ireland — Ywerddon,  Ji-ercZon—point  to  an  Old  Celtic  name  beginning 
with  IVER-,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in  giving  Hiberio  a  correctly 
Latinised  form,  viz.  Xverio.  This  in  Old  Celtic  would  be  Iveriu^  gen. 
Iverionos.  So  the  Old  Celtic  form  of  Bronfo  was  HrontH,  as  we  see  from 
the  Gaulish  inscription  at  Vieux  Poitiers.  As  v  when  flanked  by  vowels 
is  always  lost  in  Irish,  IveriH  would  become  ieriu,  and  then,  the  first 
two  vowels  running  together,  6riu.  [‘  Absorbitiir  in  ^  in  iar  (occidens) 
in  formula  adverbiali  aniar  (in,  ab  occidente)  Wb.  Cr.,  cui  adnumeranda 
pi'flep.  iarn  (post),  adverb,  iarum  (postea),  siquidem  recte  confero  nomina 
'lovtpvtoi  (n.  populi  in  angulo  Hibernise  verso  contra  occidentem  et 
meridiem),  'loevpvis  (oppid.  Hiberniae),  et  'lov^pvia  (nomen  insulae)  ap. 
Ptolem.  quae  Bomani  accommodaverint  ad  vocem  suam  Mbernus,  i.e. 
hiemalis.* — Zeuss,  Grammatica  Celtica,  i.  p.  67.]  As  regards  the  double 
n  in  the  oblique  cases  of  driu,  the  genitive  6renn  (e.g.)  is  to  Iverionos  as 
the  Old  Irish  anmcmn,  ‘names,’  is  to  the  Skr.  2i4mS.ni,  Lat.  nomina. 
The  doubling  of  the  n  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  Old  Celtic  accent. 
What  then  is  the  etymology  of  IveriHI  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
may  (like  the  Lat.  Aver-nus,  Gr.  ‘"Afop-vos)  be  connected  with  the  Skr. 
avara,  ‘posterior,’  ‘western.*  So  the  Irish  des,  Welsh  delieu,  ‘right,’ 
‘south,’  is  the  Skr.  clakshiwa,  ‘  dexter’;  and  the  Irish  dir  (in  an-dir), 
if  it  stand  hr  pair,  ‘  east,’  is  the  Skr.  pfirva,  ‘  anterior.’ 

M.  Pictet  regards  Ptolemy’s  *lovepvia  (Ivemia)  as  coming  nearest  to 
the  Old  Celtic  form  of  the  name  in  question.  He  further  sees  in  the 
first  syllable  what  he  calls  the  Irish  ihh,  *  land,*  ‘  tribe  of.  people, ’and  he 
thinks  that  this  ibh  may  be  connected  not  only  with  the  Yedic  ibha. 
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name  of  India  mtli  tlie  modern  name  of  Ireland,  as  weaker 
than  the  rest.  But  the  principal  links  are  safe.  Names  of 
conntries,  peoples,  rivers,  and  mountains  have  an  extraordinary 
vitality,  and  they  will  remain  while  cities,  kingdoms,  and 
nations  pass  away.  Borne  has  the  same  name  to-day,  and  will 
probably  have  it  for  ever,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  earliest 
Latin  and  Sabine  settlers  ;  and  wherever  wo  find  the  name  of 
Rome,  whether  in  Walachia,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called 
Roumania,  or  in  the  dialects  of  the  Orisons,  tlif3  Roman sch,  in 
the  title  of  the  Romance  languages,  or  in  the  name  of  Roiiina, 
given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Rreeks,  and  in  that  of  Roumelia,  we 
know  that  some  threads  would  lead  us  back  to  the  Rome  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  the  stronghold  of  the  earliest  warriors  oi‘ 
Latium.  The  ruined  city  near  the  mouth  of  the  Upper  Zab,  now 
usually  known  by  the  name  of  Nimrud,  is  called  yI^/«o*by  the 
Arabic  geographers,  and  in  Athur  we  recognise  the  old  name 
of  Assyria,  which  Dio  Cassius  writes  Atyria,  remarking  that  tin; 
barbarians  changed  the  Sigma  into  Tau.  Assyria  is  called  Athura 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius.'  We  hear  of  battle.s  fought  on  the 
Sutledge,  and  we  hardly  think  that  the  battle-field  of  the  Sikhs 
was  nearly  the  same  where  Alexander  fought  the  kings  of  th<^ 
Fenjab.  But  the  name  of  the  Suilcdge  is  the  name  of  the  same 
river  as  the  Hesudnts  of  Alexander,  the  *S'a  t  a  d  r  u  of  the  Indians, 
and  among  the  oldest  hymns  of  the  Veda,  about  1500  r..c.,  w(i 
find  a  war-song  referring  to  a  battle  fought  on  the  two  banks 
of  the  same  stream. 

"  family,’ but  with  the  Old  High-German  eiha,  'a  district.’  But,  first, 
according  to  the  Irish  phonetic  laws,  would  have  appeared  as  eh  in 
Old,  eahh  in  Modern,  Irish.  Secondly,  the  ei  in  eida  in  a  diphthong 
Gothic  (U,  Irish  6i,  oe,  8kr,  e.  Consequently,  ihk  and  ih/ia  cannot  bo 
identified  with  eiha.  Thirdly,  there  is  no  such  word  as  ih/i  in  the  noni. 
sing.,  although  it  is  to  be  found  inO’Rcilly’s  Dictionary,  along  witli  his 
explanation  of  the  intensive  prefix  er-,  as  *  noble,’  and  many  otln-r 
blunders  and  forgeries.  The  form  ihh  is,  no  doubt,  jn-oducible,  but  it  is 
a  very  modern  dative  plural  of  a  *  descendant.’  Irish  districts  wero 
often  called  by  the  names  of  the  occupying  clans.  These  clans  were 
often  called  '  descendants  {hul,  hi,  i)  of  such  an  one.’  Hence  the 
blunder  of  the  Irish  lexicographer. — VV.S. 

^  See  Rawlinson’s  Glossary,  s.  v. 
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No  doubt,  there  is  danger  in  trusting  to  mere  similarity  of 
geographical  names,  Grimm  may  be  right  that  the  Arii  of 
Tacitus  were  originally  Harii,  and  that  their  name  is -not  con¬ 
nected  with  Aiya.  But  in  this  case,  as  the  evidence  on  either 
side  is  merely  conjectural,  this  must  remain  an  open  question. 
In  other  cases,  however,  a  strict  observation  of  the  phonetic 
laws  peculiar  to  each  language  will  remove  all  uncertainty. 
Grimm,  for  instance,  in  his  History  of  the  German  Language 
fp.  228),  imagined  that  Hariva,  the  name  of  Hef'at  in  the  cunei¬ 
form  inscriptions,  is  connected  with  Arii,  the  name  which, 
according  to  Herodotus,  was  given  to  the  Medes.  This  cannot 
be,  for  the  initial  aspiration  in  Harira  xioints  to  a  word  which 
in  Sanskrit  begins  with  5,  and  not  with  a  vowel,  like  Ary  a.  The 
following  remarks  will  make  this  clearer. 

Herat  is  called  both  Herat  and  Herif  and  the  river  on  which 
it  stands  is  called  Heri-^nicl.  This  river  Ilet'i  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
’Apetar,^  by  other  writers  and  Ana  is  the  name  given  to 

the  country  between  Parthia  (Parthuwa)  in  the  west,  Margiana 
(Marghush)  in  the  noith,  Bactria  (Bakhtrish)  and  Arachosia 
(Harauwatish)  in  the  east,  and  Brangiana  (Zaraka)  in  the  south. 
This,  however,  though  without  the  initial  h,  is  not  Ariana,  as 
described  by  Strabo,  but  an  independent  country,  forming  pait 
of  it.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Haraiva  (Hariva)  of 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  though  this  is  doubtful.  But  in  the 
Zend-Avesta  there  occurs  Haroyuf  as  the  name  of  the  sixth 

^  W.  Ouseley,  Orient.  Geog.  of  JShn  l-hmlcal.  Burnouf,  Yasna, 
Notes,  p.  102.  ^  Ptolemy,  vi.  17. 

"  It  has  been  supposed  that  harCyHm  in  the  Zend-Avesta  stands  for 
haraevem,  and  that  the  nominative  was  not  IlarCyit,  but  Maraevo. 
(Oppert,  Journal  Asiatiquej  1851,  p.  280.)  Without  denying  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  view,  which  is  partially  supported  by  the  accusative 
HdoyHmy  from  vidaecOj  enemy  of  the  Divs,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Hardy mn  should  not  be  taken  for  a  regular  accusative  of  Hardyxi,  the 
long  in  the  accusative  being  clue  to  the  finnl  nasal.  (Burnouf, 
Yasna,  Notes,  p.  103.)  This  JIardyii  would  be  in  the  nominative  as 
regular  a  form  as  Sarayn  in  Sanskrit,  nay  even  more  regular,  as 
hardyii  would  presuppose  a  Sanskrit  sarasyu  or  saroyu,  from  saras, 
water.  Sarayh  occurs  also  with  a  long  'Cl;  see  Wilson,  s.  v.  M. 
Oppert  rightly  identifies  the  people  of  Haraiva  with  the  ’Apeioi,  not, 
like  Grimm,  with  the  ''Apioi, 
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country  created  by  Orinuzd.  We  can  trace  this  name  with  the 
initial  h  even  beyond  the  time  of  Zoroaster.  The  Zoroastrians 
had  lived  for  a  time  together  with  the  ancestors  of  the  people 
whose  sacred  songs  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  Veda. 
Afterwards  the  Zoroastrians  migrated  westward  to  Arachosia, 
Media,  and  Persia,  while  the  Vedic  people  spread  more  and 
more  towards  the  south  and  west.  In  their  migrations  the 
Zoroastrians  did  what  the  Greeks  did  when  they  founded  new 
colonies,  what  the  Americans  did  in  founding  new  cities.  They 
gave  to  the  new  cities  and  to  the  rivers  along  which  they  settled, 
the  names  of  cities  and  rivers  familiar  to  them,  and  reminding 
them  of  the  localities  which  they  had  left.  Now,  as  a  Persian  h 
points  to  a  Sanskrit  .5,  llardyn  would  be  in  Sanskrit  Saroyu. 
We  do  not  find  Saroyu  in  the  Veda^  but  we  find  Sarayu  one 
of  the  sacred  rivers  of  Vedic  India,  famous  in  the  epic  poems 
as  the  River  of  Ayodhya,  one  of  the  earliest  capitals  of  India, 
and  still  known  as  the  modern  Sarju,  the  river  of  Awadh  or 
Hanumdn-garM.  Saras  is  a  name  for  water  in  Sanskrit,  derived, 
like  sarit,  river,  from  sar,  to  go,  to  run.  It  was  probably  this 
river,  the  Sarayu,  which  lent  its  name  to  the  TImvyu,  the  Arius 
or  Heri-nid,  and  this  in  turn  to  the  country  of  Aria  or  Herat. 
Anyhow  Aria,  as  the  name  of  Herat,  has  no  connection  with 
Aria,  the  country  of  the  Ary  as. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  restricting  Aryan  to  the  language  of 
India  and  Persia.  They  can  be  distinguished  as  Indio  and 
Iranic,  or  as  Perso-Arijan  and  Indo- Aryan,  having  Aryan  as  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  title  of  the  whole  family  of  Aryan  ^ 
speech. 

As  Comparative  Philology  has  thus  traced  the  ancient  name 
of  i.rya  from  India  to  Europe,  as  the  original  title  assumed  by 
the  Aryas,  before  they  left  their  common  home,  it  is  but  natural 
that  it  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  technical  term  for  the 
family  of  languages  which  was  formerly  designated  as  Indo- 
Germanic,  Indo-European,  Caucasian,  or  Japhetic. 

^  For  fuller  information  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ary  a,  see  the 
author’s  article  in  the  Pmcyclopoedia  Britannica,  s.  v.  Aryan. 
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AugTist  Friedrich  Pott. 

The  last  of  the  triumvirs  who  founded  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  philology— Bopp,  Grimm,  and  Pott — has  departed. 
Professor  Pott,  as  the  papers  inform  us,  died  at  Halle  on  July  5, 
1886,  in  his  eighty- fifth  year.  I  have  at  present  no  hooks  of  refer¬ 
ence  at  hand,  and  cannot  tell  where  he  was  horn,  how  he  was 
educated,  when  he  became  professor,  and  what  were  his  titles 
and  orders,  and  other  distinctions.  Though  I  believe  I  have 
read  or  consulted  every  one  of  his  books,  I  cannot  undertake 
to  give  even  their  titles.  And  yet  I  feel  anxious  to  pay  my 
tribute  of  gratitude  and  respect  to  one  to  whom  we  all  owe  so 
much,  who  has  fought  his  battle  so  bravely,  and  whose  whole 
life  was  consecrated  to  what  was  to  him  a  sacred  cause— the 
conquest  of  sure  and  accurate  knowledge  in  the  wide  realm  of 
human  speech.  I  believe  he  never  left  the  University  of  Halle, 
in  which  he  first  began  his  career.  He  knew  no  ambition  but 
that  of  being  in  the  first  rank  of  hard  and  honest  workers. 
His  salary  was  small ;  but  it  was  sufficient  to  make  him  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  that  was  all  he  cared  for.  Others  were  appointed 
over  his  head  to  more  lucrative  posts,  but  he  never  grumbled. 
Others  received  orders  and  titles  :  he  knew  that  there  was  one 
order  only  that  he  ought  to  have  had  long  ago— the  Ordrepour 
le  Miirite,  which  he  received  only  last  year,  fortunately  before 
it  was  too  late.  He  never  kept  any  private  trumpeters,  nor  did 
he  surround  himself  with  what  is  called  a  school,  so  often  a 
misnomer  for  a  clique.  His  works,  he  knew,  would  remain  his 
best  monuments,  long  after  the  cheap  applause  of  his  friends 
and  pupils,  or  the  angiy  abuse  of  his  envious  rivals,  had  died 
away.  What  he  cared  lor  was  work,  work,  work.  His  industry 
was  indefatigable  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  to  the  very  last 
he  was  pouring  out  of  his  note-books  streams  of  curious  infor¬ 
mation  which  he  had  gathered  during  his  long  life. 
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A  man  cannot  live  to  tlie  age  of  eighty-five,  particularly  if 
he  be  engaged  in  so  new  and  progressive  a  science  as  com¬ 
parative  philology,  without  having  some  of  his  earlier  works 
called  antiquated.  But  we  ought  to  distinguish  between  books 
that  become  antiquated,  and  books  that  become  historical. 
Pott's  Fjtymologisdie  Forsclimujen,  in  their  first  edition,  contain, 
no  doubt,  many  statements  which  the  merest  beginner  now 
knows  to  be  erroneous.  But  what  these  beginners  are  aj^t 
to  forget  is  that  Pott’s  mistakes  were  often  inevitable,  nay, 
even  creditable.  We  do  not  blame  the  first  decipherers  of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  because  in  some  of  their  first  inter¬ 
pretations  they  guessed  wrongly.  We  admire  them  for  what 
they  guessed  rightly,  and  we  often  find  even  their  mistakes 
extremely  ingenious  and  instructive.  I  should  advise  all  those 
who  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  Pott’s  early  works  as 
obsolete  to  read  his  Flyniologische  Forschinu/cn,  even  the  first 
edition;  and  I  promise  them  they  will  gain  a  truer  insight 
into  the  original  purposes  of  comparative  i>hilo]ogy  than  they 
can  gain  from  any  of  the  more  recent  manuals.  They  will 
be  surprised  at  the  numberless  discoveries  which  are  due  to 
Pott,  though  they  have  been  made  again  and  again,  quite 
innocently,  by  later  comers.  In  Pott’s  time  the  most  necessary 
work  consisted  in  the  collection  of  materials.  Overwhelming 
proofs  were  wanted  to  establish  what  seems  to  ns  a  simple  fact, 
l)ut  what  was  then  regarded  as  a  most  iiestilent  lioresy,  namely, 
that  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  Celtic,  Slavonic,  and  Sanskrit  were 
cognate  tongues.  It  was  Pott  who  brought  these  overwhelming 
proofs  together,  and  thus  crushed  once  and  for  all  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  narrow-minded  sceptics.  It  is  quite  true  that  his 
work  was  always  rather  massive,  but  massive  work  was  wanted 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  new  science.  It  is  true,  also, 
that  his  style  was  very  imperfect,  was,  in  fact,  no  style  at  all. 
He  simply  poured  out  his  knowledge,  without  any  attempt  at 
order  and  perspicuity.  I  believe  it  was  Ascoli  who  once  com¬ 
pared  his  books  to  what  the  ihain  of  Shinar  might  have  looked 
like  after  the  Tower  of  Babel  had  come  to  grief.  But,  after 
all,  the  foundation  which  he  laid  has  lasted ;  and,  after  the 
rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  by  himself  and  others,  enough 
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remains  that  will  last  for  ever.  Nor  slionld  it  “be  forgotten  that 
Pott  was  really  the  first  who  taught  respect  for  phonetic  rules. 
We  have  almost  forgotten  the  discussion  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  such  simple  rules  as  that  Sanskrit  g  may  be 
represented  by  Greek  jS,  that  Sanskrit  gaus  may  be  iSoCr,  and 
Sanskrit  gam,  ^alvco.  We  can  hardly  imagine  that  scholars 
could  have  been  incredulous  as  to  Sanskrit  ksh  being  repre¬ 
sented  by  Greek  kt,  as  to  an  initial  s  being  liable  to  elision, 
and  certain  initial  consonants  liable  to  prosthetic  vowels.  The 
rules,  however,  according  to  which  d  might  or  might  not  be 
changed  into  1  had  to  be  established  by  exactly  the  same 
careful  arguments  as  those  according  to  which  the  vowel  a  is 
liable  to  palatal  or  labial  colouring  (e  and  o).  And  when  we 
look  at  the  second  edition  of  Pott’s  Eiymologisclie  Fo7'sc}mngen, 
we  find  it  a  complete  storehouse  which  will  supply  all  our 
wants,  though,  no  doubt,  every  student  has  himself  to  test  the 
wares  which  are  offered  him.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his 
works  on  the  Gipsies,  on^Personal  Names,  and  on  Numerals ;  to 
his  numerous  essays  on  Mythology,  on  African  Languages,  and 
on  General  Grammar.  Everywhere  there  is  the  same  emhmras 
de  'ncliesfie ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  ricJiesse,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  it  implies  an  amount  of  devoted  labour  such  as  but  few 
scholars  have  been  capable  of. 

In  his  earlier  years,  Professor  Pott  was  very  ‘  fond  of  fecht- 
ing  ’ ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  language  which  he  sometimes 
allowed  himself  to  use  in  his  controversies  with  Curtins  and 
others,  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  it  was  not  quite  worthy  of 
him.  But  we  must  remember  what  the  general  tone  of  scien¬ 
tific  wrangling  was  at  that  time.  Strong  language  was  mis¬ 
taken  for  strong  argument,  and  coarseness  of  expression  for 
honest  conviction.  In  the  days  of  Lachmann  and  Haupt,  no 
one  was  considered  a  real  scholar  who  could  not  be  g^vh.  Pott 
caught  the  infection ;  but,  with  all  that,  though  he  dealt  hard 
blows,  he  never  dealt  foul  blows.  He  never  became  the  slave 
of  a  clique,  and  never  wrote  what  he  did  not  believe  to  be  true. 
He  must  often  have  felt,  like  Goethe,  that  he  stumbled  over  the 
roots  of  the  trees  which  he  himself  had  planted ;  but  he  re¬ 
mained  on  pleasant  terms  with  most  of  the  rising  generation, 
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and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  was  ready  to  learn  from  all  who  had 
anything  to  teach.  He  cared  for  the  science  of  language  wit  h 
all  the  devotion  of  a  lover ;  and  he  never  forgot  its  highest 
aims,  even  when  immersed  in  a  perfect  whirlpool  of  details. 
He  had,  in  his  younger  days,  felt  the  influence  of  William  von 
Humboldt ;  and  no  one  who  had  ever  felt  that  influence  could 
easily  bring  himself  to  believe  that  language  had  nothing  to 
teach  us  but  phonetic  rules.  Pott’s  name  will  remain  for  e\rr 
one  of  the  most  glorious  in  the  heroic  age  of  conipurativc 
philolog}^  Let  those  who  care  to  know  the  almost  forguit^'n 
achievements  of  that  age  of  heroes  study  them  in  Benley  a 
classical  work — The  llistonj  of  Comparatice  Thxlolofjy, 
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ITlfilas. 

I  must  say  a  few  words  on  tliis  remarkable  man.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  ecclesiastical  historians  with  reg’ard  to  the  date  and 
the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Ulfilas  are  very  contradictoiy. 
This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Ulfilas  was  an  Arlan 
bishop,  and  that  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  hiju  come 
from  two  opposite  sides,  from  Arian  and  Athanasiaii  wriiers. 
Although  in  forming  an  estimate  of  his  character  it  'would  be 
necessary  to  sift  this  contradictory  evidence,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose  that,  when  dates  and  simiAc  facts  in  the  life  of  the 
bishop  have  to  be  settled,  his  own  friends  had  bcit(U'  means  of 
information  than  the  orthodox  historians.  It  is,  tlicirefore,  from 
the  writings  of  his  own  co-religionists  that  ilm  cliroiioh>gy 
and  the  historical  outline  of  the  bisliox)\s  llf<*.  should  be  deter' 
mined. 

The  principal  writers  to  be  consulted  are  Philostorgius,  as 
preserved  by  Photius,  and  Auxeiitius,  as  by  Maxi- 

minus  in  a  MS.  discovered  in  1K40  T»y  ProiVissor  \\^iit'/P  in  ilui 
Library  at  Paris.  (Supplement.  Latin.  No.  51)4. j  This  MS.  con¬ 
tains  some  writings  of  llilarius,  the  first  two  books  of  Auibro- 
sins,  De  Fide,  and  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Aqnihvja 
On  the  margin  of  this  MS.  Maximiiius  repeated  the  ]>eginning 
of  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Aquileja,  adding  remarks  of  his 
own  in  order  to  show  how  unfairly  Palladius  had  IjtMm  treat  t*d 
in  that  council  by  Ainbrosc.  He  jotted  down  liis  own  viows 
on  the  Arian  controversy,  and  on  foil.  282  s(Mj.,  he  copied  an 
account  of  Ulfilas  written  by  Auxentius,  ib(i  l»ishop  of  l.)oro- 
storum  (Silistria  on  the  Uaiiubej,  a  pupil  of  Uliiias.  This  is 
followed  again  by  some  dissertations  of  Maxiininus,  and  on 
foil.  314-327,  a  treatise  addressed  to  Ambrose  by  a  Semi-Arian, 

^  TJeher  das  Lcbcn  und  die  Lchre  des  ////tZe,  llauovor,  1340;  Ueber 
das  Lcben  dts  Ulfda,  von  X)r.  JBesscll,  Gottingen,  IbGO. 
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a  follower  of  Eusebius,  possibly  by  Prudentius  bimself,  was 
copied  and  slightly  abbreviated  for  his  own  purposes  by  Maxi- 
ininus. 

It  ia  from  Auxentius,  as  copied  by  Maximiniis,  that  we  learn 
that  Ulfilas  died  at  Constantinople,  where  he  had  been  invited 
by  the  emperor  to  a  disputation.  This  could  not  have  been 
later  than  the  year  381,  because,  according  to  the  same  Anxen- 
tius,  Ulfilas  had  been  bishop  for  forty  years,  and,  according  to 
Philostorgius,  he  had  been  consecrated  by  Eusebius.  Now 
Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  died  341,  and  as  Philostorgius  says  tluit 
Ulfilas  was  consecrated  by  ‘  Eusebius  and  the  bishops  who  were 
with  him,’  the  consecration  has  been  referred  with  great 
plausibility  to  the  beginning  of  the  year  341,  when  Enseljiiis 
presided  at  the  Synod  of  Antioch.  As  wc  know  that  Ulfilas 
was  thirty  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  consecration,  he  nuist 
have  been  born  in  311,  and  as  he  was  seventy  years  of  age 
when  he  died  at  Constantinople,  his  death  must  have  tab  mi 
place  in  381. 

Professor  Waitz  fixed  the  death  of  Ulfilas  in  38R,  liccause  it 
is  stated  by  Auxentius  that  other  Arian  bishops  had  come  with 
Ulfilas  on  his  last  journey  to  Constantinople,  and  had  actually 
obtained  the  promise  of  a  new  council  from  the  emperor,  but 
that  the  heretical  party,  i.  e.  the  Athanasians,  sncceed(j<l  iu 
getting  a  law  published,  prohibiting  all  disputaiion  on  f  li(‘ 
faith,  whether  in  public  or  private.  Maximinus,  to  w'lioiu  wii 
owe  this  notice,  has  added  two  laws  from  tlie  Codex  I'lieoclo- 
sianus,  which  he  supposed  to  have  reference  to  this  c‘ontrov(‘rsy, 
dated  respectively  388  and  38G.  This  shows  that  Maxiiuinus 
himself  was  doubtful  as  to  the  exact  date.  Neither  of  these 
laws,  however,  is  applicable  to  the  case,  as  has  been  fully  shown 
by  Dr.  BcsselL  They  are  quotations  made  by  Maximinus  at  bis 
own  risk,  from  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  and  inu,de  in  erna-. 
If  the  death  of  Ulfilas  were  fixed  in  388,  the  iniportant  nolic.e 
of  Philostorgius,  that  Ulfilas  was  consecrated  ]>y  Kus(‘bius, 
would  have  to  he  surrendered,  and  we  should  have  to  hu|)|)(»s<‘ 
that  as  late  as  388  Theodosius  had  been  in  tre^nty  with  i\ie 
Arians,  whereas  after  the  year  383,  when  the.  last  attempt  at  a 
reconciliation  had  been  made  by  Theodosius,  and  had  failed, 
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no  mercy  was  any  longer  shown  to  the  party  of  Ulfilas  and  his 
friends. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  Ulfilas  died  at  Constantinople  in  381,  he 
might  well  have  been  called  there  by  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
not  to  a  council,  but  to  a  disputation  (ad  disputationem),  as 
Dr.  Bessell  ingeniously  maintains,  against  the  Psathyropolistae,^ 
a  new  sect  of  Arians  at  Constantinople.  About  the  same  time, 
in  380,  Sozomen  -  refers  to  efforts  made  by  the  Arians  to  gain 
influence  with  Theodosius.  He  mentions,  like  Auxentius,  that 
these  efforts  were  defeated,  and  a  law  published  to  forbid  dis¬ 
putations  on  the  nature  of  God.  This  law  exists  in  the  Codex 
Theodosianus,  and  is  dated  January  10,  381.  But  what  is  most 
important  is,  that  this  law  actually  revokes  a  rescript  that  had 
been  obtained  fraudulently  by  the  Arian  heretics,  thus  con¬ 
firming  the  statement  of  Auxentius  that  the  emperor  had  held 
out  to  him  and  his  party  a  promise  of  a  new  council. 

Ulfilas  was  born  in  310-11.  His  parents,  as  Philostorgius 
tells  us,  were  of  Cappadocian  origin,  and  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  Goths  as  captives  from  a  place  called  Saclagolthina, 
near  the  town  of  Parnassus.  It  was  under  Valerian  and  Gal- 
lienus  (about  267)  that  the  Goths  made  this  raid  from  Europe 
to  Asia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  and  the  Christian  captives 
whom  they  carried  back  to  the  Danube  were  the  first  to  spread 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Goths.  Philostorgius  was 
himself  a  Cappadocian,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this 
statement  of  his  on  the  parentage  of  Ulfilas.  Ulfilas  was  born 
among  the  Goths ;  Gothic  was  his  native  language,  though  he 
was  able  in  after-life  to  speak  and  write  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  Philostorgius,  after  speaking  of  the  death  of  Crispus 
(326),  and  before  proceeding  to  the  last  years  of  Constantine, 
says  that  ‘  about  that  time  ’  Ulfilas  led  his  Goths  from  beyond 
the  Danube  into  the  Roman  Empire.  They  had  to  leave  their 
country,  being  persecuted  on  account  of  their  Christianity. 
Ulfilas  was  the  leader  of  the  faithful  flock,  and  came  to  Con¬ 
stantine  (not  Constantins)  as  ambassador.  This  must  have  been 
before  337,  the  year  of  Constantine’s  death.  It  may  have  been 


^  Bessell,  1.  c.  p.  38. 


Sozomenus,  JB".  JE.  vii.  6. 
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in  328,  wlien  Constantine  liarl  gained  a  victory  over  tlie  Goths; 
and  thongli  Ulfilas  was  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  this 
would  be  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  testimony  of  Philostorgius, 
who  says  that  Constantine  treated  Ulfilas  with  great  respect, 
and  called  him  the  Moses  of  his  time.  Having  led  his  faithful 
flock  across  the  Danube  into  Mcesia,  he  might  well  have  been 
compared  by  the  emperor  to  Moses  leading  the  Israelites  from 
Kgypt  through  the  Rod  Sea.  It  is  true  that  Auxentius  insti¬ 
tutes  the  same  comparison  between  Ulfilas  and  Moses,  after 
stating  that  Ulfilas  had  been  received  with  groat  honours  by 
Constantius,  not  by  Constantino.  But  this  refers  to  what  took 
place  after  Ulfilas  had  been  for  seven  years  bishop  among  the 
Goths,  in  34S,  and  docs  not  invalidate  the  statement  of  Philo¬ 
storgius  as  to  the  earlier  intercourse  between  Ulfilas  and  Con¬ 
stantine.  Sozomcn  ^  clearly  distinguishes  between  the  first 
crossing  of  the  Danube  by  the  Goths,  with  Ulfilas  as  their 
ambassador,  and  the  later  attacks  of  Athanarich  on  Fridigern 
or  Fritigcr,  which  led  to  the  settlmuent  of  the  Goths  in  the 
Roman  Empire.  We  must  .suppose  that,  after  having  crossed 
the  Danube,  Ulfilas  reinaiiifid  for  soiiui  lime  with  bis  Goths,  or 
at  Constantinople.  Auxentius  says  that  he  ofiieiated  as  lector, 
and  it  was  only  when  he  had  reached  the  roqui.«ite  age  of 
thirty,  that  at  the  synod  of  Antiocliia  he  was  made  bishop  by 
Eusebius  in  341.  He  pa.ss(!d  the  first  seven  years  of  his  epi¬ 
scopate  among  tlic  Goths,  and  the  remaining  thirty-three  of 
his  life  ‘in  solo  Romanhe,"  where  he  had  migratcMl  together 
with  Fritiger  and  the  Phervingi.  There  is  some  confusion  as 
to  the  exact  flat{3  of  tlic  Gothic  Exodus,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  Ulfilas  acted  as  their  leader  on  more  than  one 
occasion. 

There  is  little  more  to  he  learnt  aliout  Ulfilas  from  other 
sources.  What  is  said  by  ecclesiastical  historians  about  the 
motives  of  his  adopting  the  doctrines  of  Arius,  and  his  changing 
from  one  side  to  the  other*,  deserves  no  credit.  Ulfilas,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  confession,  was  always  an  Arian  (.semper  sic 
credidi).  Socrates  says  that  Ulfilas  was  present  at  the  Synod 


'  //.  vi.  3,  7. 
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of  Constantinople  in  360,  whicli  may  be  true,  though  neither 
Auxentius  nor  Philostorgius  mentions  it.  The  author  of  the 
acts  of  Nicetas  speaks  of  Ulfilas  as  present  at  the  Council  of 
Nicgea,  in  company  with  Theophilus.  Theophilus,  it  is  true, 
signed  his  name  as  a  Gothic  bishop  at  that  council,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  confirm  the  statement  that  Ulfilas,  then  fourteen 
years  of  age,  was  with  Theophilus.  Auxentius  thus  speaks  of 
Ulfilas  {Waitz),  p.  19  : — 

‘  Efc  [ifca  pra3dic]  ante  et  perCristum  cuin  dilectione  Ueo  patri  gratias 
agente,  hsec  et  his  similia  exsequente,  quadraginta  annis  in  episcopatu 
gloriose  fiorens,  apostolica  gratia  Grascam  et  Latinam  et  Goticam  lin- 
guam  sine  intermission e  in  una  et  sola  eclesia  Cristi  predicavit.  .  .  .  Qui 
et  ipsis  tribus  linguis  plures  tractatus  et  miiltas  interpretationes  volen- 
tibus  ad  utilitatem  et  ad  sedificationem,  sibi  ad  jeternam  memoriam  et 
niercedem  post  se  dereliquid.  Quern  condigne  laudare  non  sufficio  et 
peuitus  tacere  non  audeo ;  cni  plus  omnium  ego  sum  debitor,  quantum 
et  ainplius  in  me  laboravit,  qui  me  a  prima  etate  mea  a  parentibus  meis 
discipulum  suscepit  et  sacras  litteras  docuit  et  veritatem  manifestavit  et 
per  misericordiam  Dei  et  gratiani  Cristi  et  carnaliter  et  spiritaliter  ut 
filium  suum  in  fide  educavit. 

‘  Hie  Dei  providentia  et  Cristi  miscricordia  propter  mnltorum  salutem 
in  gente  Gothorum  de  lectore  triginta  annorum  episkopus  est  ordinatus, 
ut  non  solum  esset  lieres  Dei  et  coheres  Cristi,  sed  et  in  hoc  per  gratiam 
Cristi  imitator  Cristi  et  sanctorum  ejus,  utqueniadmodum  sanctus  David 
triginta  annorum  rex  et  profeta  est  consti  tutus,  ut  regeret  et  doceret 
populum  Dei  et  filios  Hisdrael,  ita  et  iste  beatus  tamquam  profeta  est 
manifestatus  et  sacerdos  Cristi  ordinatus,  ut  regeret  et  corrigeret  et 
doceret  et  fedificaret  gentem  Gothorum ;  quod  et  Deo  volente  et  Cristo 
aucsiliante  per  ministerium  ipsius  admirabiliter  est  adinpletum,  et  sicuti 
losef  in  j3Egypto  triginta  annorum  est  manifes[tatus  et]  qiiemadmoLlum 
dominus  et  Deus  noster  Ihesus  Cristus  filius  Dei  triginta  annorum 
secundum  carnem  constitutus  et  baptizatus,  ccepit  evangelium  ^medicare 
et  animas  hominum  pascere :  ita  et  iste  sanctus,  ipsius  Cristi  dispo> 
sitione  et  ordinatione,  et  in  fame  et  penuria  proclicationis  indiiferenter 
agentem  ipsam  gentem  Gothorum  secundum  evangolicam  et  apostolicam 
et  profeticam  regulam  emendavit  et  vibere  [Deo]  docuit,  et  cristianos 
vere  cristianos  esse,  manifestavit  et  multiplicavit. 

‘  Ubi  et  ex  invidia  et  operation e  inimici  thunc  ab  inreligioso  et  saerL 
lego  iudice  Gothorum  tyrannico  terrore  in  varbarico  cristianorum  perse- 
cutio  est  excitata,  nt  satanas,  qui  male  facere  cupiebat,  nolen[s]  faceret 
bene,  nt  quos  desiderabat  prevaricatores  facere  et  desertores.  Cristo 
opitulante  et  propugnante,  fierent  martyres  et  confessores,  ut  persecutor 
confunderetur,  et  qui  persecutionem  patiebantur,  coronarentur  ut  hie 
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qui  temtabat  vincere,  victiis  erubesceret,  et  qui  temtabantur,  victores 
gaiiderent.  Ubi  et  post  multorum  servorum  et  ancillarum  Cri.sti  glorio- 
sum  martyrium,  imminente  vehementer  ipsa  persecutioue,  conpletis 
septem  aniiis  tantummodo  in  episkopatam,  supraclictus  sauctissimus  vir 
beatus  Ulfila  cum  grand!  populo  confessornm  de  vavbnrico  pulsus,  in 
solo  Romanie  a  tlia[n]c  beate  memorie  Constantio  principe  lionorifice 
est  susceptus,  ut  sicutl  Deus  per  Moysein  de  potentia  et  violentia 
Faraonis  et  Egyptorum  po[[)ulum  s]uum  l[iberav]it  [et  rubruin]  mare 
ti-ansire  fecit  et  sibi  servire  providit,  ita  et  per  sepe  dictum  L'eus  con- 
fessores  sancti  filii  sui  unigeniti  de  varbarico  liberavit  et  per  Danubium 
tninsire  fecit,  et  in  montibus  secundum  sanctorum  imitationem  sibi 

servire  de[crevit] . eo  populo  in  solo  Itomaniae,  ubi  sine  illis 

septeiu  annis  triginta  ct  tribus  annis  veritatem  predicavit,  ut  et  in 
hoc  quorum  sanctorum  imitator  erat  [Kiinilis  osset],  quod  quadraginta 
annorum  spatium  et  teinpus  ut  multos  ....  re  et  ...  .  a[nn]orLun 
.  .  .  .  e  vita.’  .  .  ‘  Qu[i]  c[um]  precepto  imperinli,  conpletis  quadra- 

ginta  annis,  ad  Constantinopolitanain  urbcm  ad  disputationem . 

contra  p  .  .  .  ie  .  .  .  [p]  .  t  .  stas  perrexit,  et  oundo  in . 

rm  .  ,  ne  .  p  .  .  .  ecias  sibi  ax . to  docerent  et  contesta- 

rent[ur]  ....  abat,  et  ingc  .  e  .  .  .  .  supradictam  [ci]vitatem, 
recogitato  et  iin  .  .  .  .  dc  statu  concilii,  ne  arguerentur  miseris 
misera])iliores,  proprio  judicio  dainnati  et  pcrjietuo  supplicio  plectendi, 
statim  coipit  inlirmari;  qua  in  infirmitate  susceptus  est  ad  simili- 
tudine  Elisei  prophctc.  Oonsiderare  modo  oportet  meritum  viri,  qui 
ad  hoc  diice  Domino  obit  ConBtantinof)olim,  imrno  vero  Cristianopolim, 
ut  sanctus  et  iminaculatus  sacerdos  Cristi  a  sanctis  et  consacerdotibus, 
a  digriis  dignus  digue  [per]  tantum  multitudinem  cristianorum  pro 
mentis  [suis]  niinj  ct  gloriose  lionoraretur.’ — {Benucll,  p.  37.) 

^  Unde  et  cniiii  sancto  Hulfila  cetcrisque  consortibus  ad  alium  comita- 
tiim  Constantinopolim  vciiisseut,  ibique  etiaiu  ct  imperatores  adissent, 
ad<iue  eis  promissiim  fuisset  coiici[li]um,  ut  sanctus  Aux[en]tius  ex- 
posuit,  [a]gnita  promisH[io]no  prefati  pr[e]positi  heretic[i]  omnibus 
viribu[8]  institerunt  u[t]  lex  claretur  q[uie]  concilium  pro[hi]beret,  sed 
nec  p[ri]vatim  in  doino  [ncc]  in  publico,  vel  i[n]  quolibet  loco  di[s]pu~ 
tatio  de  fi<ie  hal)er(3tur,  sic[ut]  textua  indicat  [lo]gis,  etc.* — {Waitz, 
p.  23 ;  BmcUf  p.  15.) 
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THE  SEMITIC  FAMILY. 

Comparative  Study  of  the  Semitic  Laugfuag'e. 

The  Science  of  Language  owes  its  origin  almost 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Aryan  languages, 
one  might  almost  say,  to  the  study  of  Sanskrit.  The 
more  correct  views  on  the  origin  and  growth  of  lan¬ 
guage,  on  the  true  nature  of  grammatical  elements, 
on  the  possible  changes  of  letters,  and  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  meaning  of  words,  are  all  the 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  may  be  claimed, 
in  the  first  instance,  as  the  discoveries  of  Sanskrit 
scholars. 

But  similar  discoveries  had  been  attempted  by 
scholars  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  within  the  narrower  sphere  of  the  Semitic 
languages.  That  the  constituent  elements  of  Hebrew 
were  triliteral  roots,  that  the  grammatical  termina¬ 
tions  were  mostly  pronominal,  that  certain  consonants 
were  interchangeable,  while  others  were  not,  all  this 
was  known  before  the  rise  of  Comparative  Philology 
in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  new  spirit  which 
animated  the  schools  of  Bopp,  Pott,  and  Grimm,  which 
soon  began  to  react  powerfully  on  Semitic  students, 
and  in  our  own  time  has  led  to  a  comparative  study 
of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaic,  very  different  from 
that  of  former  generations. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  general  piin- 
ciples  of  the  Science  of  Language  the  Aryan  lan¬ 
guages  may  still  he  considei'ed  as  the  most  useful, 
and  I  need  hardly  add  that  from  the  nature  of  my 
own  special  studies,  I  was  led  to  depend  mainly 
on  the  evidence  supplied  by  them  in  support  of  the 
linguistic  theoiles  which  I  wished  to  establish.  But 
as  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  reference  to  the  Semitic, 
if  only  in  order  to  contrast  them  with  the  Aryan 
languages,  and  as  a  certain  knowledge  of  what  I  called 
the  Turanian  languages  seems  almost  indispensable  to 
enable  us  to  understand  the  only  possible  antecedents 
of  Aryan  grammar,  a  short  survey  of  the  Semitic,  and 
what  I  called  the  Turanian  languages  will  be  useful, 
before  we  proceed  further. 


Division  of  the  Semitic  Pamily- 

The  Semitic  family  has  been  divided  into  three 
branches :  the  Aramaic,  the  Hebraic,  and  the  Arabic ;  ^ 
or  into  two,  the  Novtliern,  comprising  the  Aramaic 
and  Hebraic,  and  the  Southern  the  Arabic. 


Aramaic. 

The  language  of  Aram,  which  formerly  was  repre¬ 
sented  chiefly  by  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  has  now  re¬ 
ceived  an  older  representative  in  the  language  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  so  far  as  it  has  been  recovered 
and  deciphered  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.  The 
grammatical  structure  of  this  ancient  language  is 
clearly  Semitic,  but  it  displays  no  peculiarities  which 

^  nhtoire  g^ncrale  et  Systems  cornpari  (ks  Lantjuss  suinilifjucs,  par 
Ernest  Renan. 
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would  connect  it  more  closely  with  Aramaic  than 
with  the  other  Semitic  languages.  Geographically, 
however,  the  ancient  language  of  Mesopotamia  may 
for  the  present  be  called  Aramaic.  The  date  also  of 
the  most  ancient  of  these  inscriptions  is  still  a  matter 
of  controversy.  If  some  of  them  go  hack,  as  some 
scholars  maintain,  to  4000  B.C.,  they  would  represent 
the  very  oldest  remnants  of  Semitic  speech,  and 
almost  any  deviations  of  the  later  Aramaic  dialects 
might  be  accounted  for  by  mere  growth  and  decay. 

If  that  ancient  Semitic  literature  was  itself  preceded, 
as  seems  now  very  generally,  though  not  yet  uni¬ 
versally^,  admitted,  by  another  civilisation,  not  Semitic, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Sumero-Accadian,  this 
would  open  to  us  an  insight  into  a  past  more  distant 
even  than  that  which  is  claimed  for  the  oldest  Egyp¬ 
tian  and  Chinese  literature.  It  may  be  so,  but  as  yet 
neither  the  language,  nor  the  ideas  conveyed  by  it, 
give  the  impression  of  so  very  remote  an  antiquity.^ 
Much,  no  doubt,  has  been  achieved  in  deciphering 
these  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  every  year  brings 
new  and  important  results.  But  this  very  fact  shows 
how  dangerous  it  would  be  to  look  upon  every  new 
discovery  as  final,  and  to  arrange  and  rearrange  the 
history  and  chronology  of  the  East  in  accordance 
with  the  latest  conjectures,  based  on  the  decipher¬ 
ment  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions.^ 


Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

The  language  spoken  in  historical  times  in  the 

^  See  Gifford  Lectures,  p.  305. 

^  See  Sayce,  Hilhert  Lectures ^  1887,  p.  413. 
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ancierifc  kingdoms  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is  called 
Aramaic,  It  spread  from  thence  into  Syria  and 
Palestine.  Owing  to  the  political  and  literary  ascen¬ 
dency  of  these  countries,  Aramaic  seems  for  a  time 
to  have  become  a  kind  of  lincj%ia  franca,  asserting  its 
influence  over  Persia,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and 
even  Arabia. 

The  language  spoken  by  Abraham  and  his  people. 
Ijcfore  they  emigrated  to  Canaan,  was  probably 
Aramaic.  Laban  must  have  spoken  the  same  dialect, 
and  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the  heap  of  stones 
that  was  to  be  a  wdtncss  between  liim  and  eJacob 
{Jcijar-mliad'Viilia)  is  Syriac,  whereas  Galeecl,  the 
name  by  which  Jacob  called  it,  is  Heljrcw.^ 

It  has  been  usual  to  distinguish  Ijctween  Aramaic 
as  used  by  the  Jews,  and  Aramaic  as  used  in  later 
times  by  Christian  winters.  The  former  was  called 
Claddec,  tlie  latter  Sunac.  It  may  be  true  that  th(i 
name  Clialdee  owhjs  its  origin  to  tlie  mivstaken  notion 
of  its  having  l)een  introduced  into  PaL'stine  by  th(‘ 
J(.'ws  returning  from  tlie  Ba).)ylonian  captivity.  Put 
the  name  has  now  been  too  long  in  possession  to 
make  it  advisable  to  replace  it  l)y  a  new  name,  such 
as  Wedern  Aramaic. 

The  Jewish  Clialdee'^  shoves  itself  first  in  8om(^  of 
the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament,  sucli  as  the  b(HJv  (;f 
Ezra  and  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Daniel.  Afttirwanis 
we  find  it  employed  in  the  Tanju'ims'^  or  Chaldee 


^  See  Quatremere,  MCnioirc  Hur  len  jt^ahuUms,  p. 

Remiii,  ])p.  214  8e(|. :  La  clLuUlun  hihlijue  ticraU  an  diaUrie 
uramdan  Ugcrement  hchraiac. 

^  Arabic,  tarjam,  to  explain :  DrayomiUj  Arabic,  tarjamdn. 
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paraphrases  of  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos)  and  of  the 
Prophets  (Jonathan),  which  were  read  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogues^  long  before  they  were  finally  collected  in 
about  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Targum  and  the  Jerusalem  Talmud^  represent 
the  Chaldee  as  spoken  at  that  time  by  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  and  Galilee.  Christ  and  his  disciples  must 
have  employed  the  same  Aramaic  dialect,  though  they 
used  Greek  also  in  addressing  the  people  at  large. 
The  few  authentic  words  preserved  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  as  spoken  by  our  Lord  in  his  own  native  lan¬ 
guage;  such  as  Talitha  humi,  Epltphatha,  Ahha,  are 
not  Hebrew,  but  Chaldee. 

After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the  literature 
of  the  Jews  continued  to  be  written  in  Chaldee.  The 
Talmud  of  Jerusalem  of  the  fourth,  and  that  of 
Babylon  of  the  fifth  century^  exhibit  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  educated  Jews,  though  greatly  depraved 
by  an  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  The  conquests 
of  the  Arabs  and  the  spreading  of  their  language 
interfered  with  the  literary  cultivation  of  Chaldee  as 
early  as  the  seventh  century ;  but  Chaldee  remained 
the  literary  idiom  of  the  Jews  to  the  tenth  century. 
The  Musora  ^  and  the  traditional  commentary  of  the 


^  The  Targums  of  Onkelo.s  and  Jonathan  are  referred  to  the  second 
century  A.D.  Others  are  later,  later  even  than  the  Talmud;  see  Renan, 
Z.  c.y  p.  220. 

^  Talmud  (instruction)  consists  of  Mishna  and  Gcmara.  MUhiia 
means  repetition  or  teaching,  viz.  of  the  Law.  It  was  collected  and 
written  down  about  218  a  d.,  by  Jehuda.  Gemara  is  a  continuation 
and  commentary  of  the  Mishna.  That  of  Jerusalem  was  finished 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourth,  that  of  Babylon  toward  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century. 

^  First  printed  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible,  Venice,  1525. 
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Old  Testament"  were  probaUy  written  down  about 
that  time.  Soon  afterwards  the  Jews  adopted  Arabic 
as  their  literary  idiom,  and  retained  it  to  the  thirteenth 
century.  They  then  returned  to  a  kind  of  modernised 
Hebrew,  which  is  still  employed  by  Rabbis  in  their 
learned  discussions. 

The  Sa'imiritan  also  ina}-  be  cnlled  an  Am.rnaic 
dialect.  It  is  used  in  the  Samaritan  translation  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  Chahl(*e 
of  the  Jews. 

The  Mandaeans,  sometimes  called  Mendaites  and 
Nasorecens,  a  somewhat  mixed  Christian  sect  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  chiefly  near  Bassora,  spoke  and  wrote  likewise 
a  corrupt  Aramaic  dialect.  This  is  preserved  in 
their  writings,  and  in  the  jargon  of  a  surviving 
members  of  that  sect.  Best  known  among  their 
writings  is  the  Booh  of  Adam,  Though  their  extant 
literature  cannot  claim  a  date  before  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  it  was  supposed  that  under  a  modern  crust  of 
wild  and  senseless  hallucinations,  it  contained  Kome 
grains  of  genuine  ancient  Babylonian  thought. 
Mandaeans  have  in  fact  been  identified  with  tlK‘. 
Nabateans,  who  are  mentioned  as  late  as  tlie  tenth 
century^  of  our  era,  as  a  race  purely  pagan,  and  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moliarniriedans.  In 
Arabic  the  name  Nabatean'^  is  used  for  Babylonians 
— nay,  all  the  people  of  Aramaic  origin,  sett  hid  in  the 
earhest  times  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  arr 
referred  to  by  that  name.'^  It  was  supj^osed  that  the 
Nabateans,  who  are  mentioned  about  the  Ijiv'dnninir 

o  o 

^  Renan,  p.  241.  ^  Ibid,  p.  2137. 

^  Quatreiiibre,  M^moire  sur  les  Nabatvcns,  p.  IIG, 
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of  the  Christian  era  as  a  race  distinguished  for  their 
astronomical  and  general  scientific  knowledge,  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  mediseval  Nabateans,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Babylonians  and  Chaldeans. 
A  work,  called  The  Nabatean  Agriculture,  which  exists 
in  an  Arabic  translation  by  Ibn-Wahshiyyah,  the 
Chaldean,  ^  who  lived  about  900  years  after  Christ, 
was  supposed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  text  written  by 
Kuthami  in  Aramean,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thii-teenth  century  b.c.  Renan,  however,  has  shown 
that  it  was  really  the  compilation  of  a  Nabatean  who 
lived  about  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  ^  and 
though  it  contains  ancient  traditions,  which  may  go 
back  to  the  days  of  the  great  Babylonian  monarchs, 
these  traditions  can  hardly  be  taken  as  a  fair  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  ancient  civilisation  of  the  Aramean 
race. 

Syriac,  though  spoken  long  before  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  owes  its  literary  cultivation  chiefly  to 
Christian  writers.  In  the  second  century  a.d.  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  were  translated  into  Syriac 
(the  Peishito,  i.e.  simple),  and  became  the  recognised  text 


^  Ibn-Walishiyyali  was  a  Mussulman,  but  bis  family  bad  been  con« 
verted  for  three  generations  only.  He  translated  a  collection  of  Naba¬ 
tean  books.  Three  have  been  preserved  :  1.  The  Nabatean  Agriculture  ; 
2.  The  Book  on  Poisons;  3.  The  Book  of  Tenkelusha  (Teucros)  the 
Babylonian ;  besides  fragments  of  The  Book  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon.  The  Nabatean  Agriculture  was  referred  by  Quatrembre 
{Journal  asiatiq^ne^  1835)  to  the  period  between  Belesis  who  delivered 
the  Babylonians  from  their  Median  masters  and  the  taking  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus.  Professor  Cliwolson  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  has  examined 
all  the  MSS.,  places  Kuthami  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  B.c. 

^  Henan,  M4moire  sur  V A ge  du,  JC/ivre  intituU  A gricuUure  nahatienne, 
p.  38,  Paris,  1860;  Times,  January  31,  1862. 
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in  the  school  of  Edessa  and  other  seats  of  learning  in 
Syria.  A  large  literature  sprang  up  from  the  third 
to  the  seventh  century,  and  extended  its  influence  to 
Persia  and  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  Ephraeiii 
Syrus  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
During  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  Nestorians 
of  Syria  acted  as  the  instructors  of  the  Ara])S,  but 
the  literary  cultiviition  of  their  own  language  began 
to  wane.  It  was  revived  for  a  time  in  the  thirtccntli 
century  by  Gregorius  Barhebraeus  (Abuiraraj)d  and 
lived  on  as  a  learned  language  to  tlie  present  day. 

The  Keo-Syriac  dialects,  still  spoken  by  Nestorian 
Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mossul  and  in 
Kur<listan,  as  far  as  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Urmia,  also 
by  some  Christian  tribes  in  Mesopotamia,  are  not 
directly  derived  from  the  literary  Syriac,  but  repiuisent 
remnants  of  the  spoken  Aramaic.  One  of  these  dialects 
has  lately  received  some  literary  cultivation  through 
the  exertions  of  Christian  missionaries.^ 

Hel^raic. 

The  second  brancli  of  the  Sf3rnitic  family  coTnprisf‘S 
IVicrdcdan  and  CarUKcginian,  as  known  to  us  from 
inscriptions,  dating,  in  the  ca.se  of  Plioiiician,  irom 
about  600  B.c.;,  and  the  Hebrew)  of  the  Old  Testaimuit. 

The  Mnalitcs  spokr^  a  langua.ge  almost  idejitical 
with  Hebrew,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  iiiscripticm  r>f 
King  Mesha,  about  900  n.c.  Tlio  Flulldin.et^  also 
spoke  what  may  bo  called  a  Hcl>rew  (liah‘.(;t.  About 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  Hebrew  and  its  cognatf^ 

‘  Sco  n<nin.n,  p.  257. 

M.ossi-m.  I’crkiiiK  and  Stoildard,  tlin  tlu*  n-uthor  (•!*  a  ijrannnar, 

piibli>li(jd  in  tliu  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  ,S'ori<  Iff,  vol.  v. 
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dialects  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  the  people  at  large, 
though  it  remained  the  language  of  the  learned  long 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  We  saw 
before  how,  first  of  all,  Aramaic  encroached  upon 
Hebrew,  owing  to  the  political  ascendancy  of  Babylon, 
and  still  more  of  Syria.  Afterwards  Greek  became 
for  a  time  the  language  of  civilisation  in  Palestine  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  East ;  and  lastly  Arabic,  after 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  and  Syria,  in  the  year  636, 
monopolised  nearly  the  whole  area  formerly  occupied 
by  the  two  older  branches  of  the  Semitic  stock,  Ai'a- 
maic  and  Hebrew.  At  present  the  Jews  scattered 
over  Europe  and  Asia  still  employ,  for  their  own 
purposes,  a  kind  of  corrupt  Hebi'ew,  both  for  con- 
versation  and  for  literary  purposes. 

Arabic. 

The  third  branch,  the  Arabic,  has  its  original  home 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  where  it  is  still  spoken  in 
its  greatest  purity  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
from  whence  it  spread  over  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  Mohammedan  conquests. 

The  earliest  literary  documents  of  Arabic  go  back 
beyond  Mohammed’s  time.  They  are  called  Mdalla- 
hdtj  literally,  suspended  poems,  because  they  are  said 
to  have  been  thus  publicly  exhibited  at  Mecca.  They 
are  old  popular  poems,  descriptive  of  desert  life. 
Besides  these  there  are  the  Divans  of  the  six  ancient 
Arabic  poets,  which  likewise  are  anterior  to  the  rise 
of  Mohammedanism. 

Inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the  Hijdz,  commonly 
called  Tkamudioj  which  ai^e  supposed  to  be  of  an 
ante-Christian  date.  Similar  Arabic  inscriptions  con- 
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tinue  to  be  discovered,  attesting  the  use  of  Ai*abic,  as  a 
cultivated  language,  long  before  the  age  of  Mohammed. 
The  trilingual  inscription  of  Zabad  (Aramaic,  Arabic, 
Greek)  dates  from  513  a.  n. ;  a  bilingual  inscription  of 
Harran  (Arabic  and  Greek)  from  568  a.d. 

With  Mohammed  Arabic  became  the  lanrruaffe 
of  a  victorious  religion  and  of  a  victorious  literature 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and,  for  a  time,  even  in  Europe. 
The  language  of  the  Quran  became  a  new  typo 
of  literary  excellence  by  the  side  of  the  ancient 
Bedouin  poetry.  In  the  second  century  after  the 
Hejra  grammatical  studies  fixed  the  rules  of  classical 
Arabic  permanently,  and  after  1200  years  the  Qur'3,n, 
representing  the  language  of  the  seventh  century,  is 
still  read  and  understood  by  all  educated  Arabs.  The 
spoken  Arabic,  however,  differs  dialectically  in  Egypt, 
Algeria,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  One  Arabic  dialect  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  spoken  in  Malta. 

Kimyaritic  Inscriptions. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  a  very  ancient  civilisa¬ 
tion  in  the  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  sometimes 
called  Sahaean^  remnants  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  colossal  monuments  and  in  nurn(u*ons  in¬ 
scriptions,  written  in  a  peculiar  alphabet,  called 
Himyaritic,  Their  age  is  supposed  to  date  from 
before  our  ex'a,  and  to  extend  to  the  fourth  century 
A.D.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish  traces  of  different 
dialects  in  these  Sal)aean  inscriptioim,  but  they  are  all 
closely  allied  to  Arabic.  The  Sabaean  language  was 
probably  spoken  in  the  south  of  the  Arabian  penin¬ 
sula  till  the  advent  of  Mohammedanism,  which  made 
Arabic  the  language  of  the  whole  of  Yemen. 
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Etbiopic. 

In  very  early  times  a  Semitic  colony  from  Arabia, 
or,  more  correctly,  from  Sabaea,  crossed  over  to  Africa. 
Here,  south  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  a  primitive  Semitic 
dialect,  closely  allied  to  Sabaean  and  Arabic,  has  main¬ 
tained  itself  to  the  present  day,  called  Ethiopic,  Ahys- 
sinian,  or  Geez.  We  have  translations  of  the  Bible  in 
Ethiopic,  dating  from  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
Other  works  followed,  all  of  a  theological  character. 

There  are  inscriptions  also  in  ancient  Ethiopic, 
dating  from  the  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Axum,  which 
have  been  referred  to  350  and  500  A.D. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  the. 
ninth  century,  but  it  remained  in  use  as  a  literary 
language  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Beginning  with  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
a  new  language  appears,  the  modern  Ethiopic,  or 
Amharic.  In  it  the  Semitic  type  has  been  intensely 
modified,  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  tribes 
who  spoke  it  were  of  Hamitic  origin.  It  is  still  a 
spreading  language,  and  has  given  rise  in  modern 
times  to  a  new  literature. 

Other  dialects,  such  as  Tigre,  Eldiil%  and  Harrari, 
so  called  from  the  localities  in  which  they  are  spoken, 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored  to  enable 
Semitic  scholars  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion 
whether  they  are  varieties  of  Amharic,  or  represen¬ 
tatives  of  more  ancient  independent  dialects.^ 

^  The  latest  and  best  account  of  the  Semitic  languages  is  given  by 
Noldeke  in  the  Cycloj^aedia  Britanmca, 
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Pamily  likeness  of  tlie.  Semitic  Langiiages. 

The  family  likeness  of  the  Semitic  is  quite  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  Aryan  languages,  nay,  oven  stronger. 
Their  phonetic  character  is  marked  by  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  guttural  sounds ;  their  etymological  charac¬ 
ter  by  the  triliteral  form  of  most  of  its  roots,  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  roots  are  modified  by 
pronominal  suffixes  and  prefixes ;  their  grammatical 
character  by  the  fixity  of  the  vowels  for  expressing 
the  principal  modifications  of  meaning,  a  fixity  which 
made  it  possible  to  dispense  with  writing  the  vowel 
signs.  These  characteristic  features  are  so  strongly 
developed  that  they  render  it  quite  impossible  to 
imagine  that  a  Semitic  language  could  ever  have 
sprung  from  an  Aryan  or  an  Aiyan  from  a  Semitic. 
Whether  both  could  have  sprung  from  a  common 
source  is  a  question  that  has  often  been  asked,  and  has 
generally  been  answered  according  to  personal  pre¬ 
dilections.  Most  scholars,  I  believe,  would  admit  that 
it  could  not  be  shown  that  a  common  origin  in  far 
distant  times  is  altogether  impossible.^  But  the  evi¬ 
dence  both  for  and  against  is  by  necessity  so  intangible 
and  evanescent  that  it  hardly  comes  within  the 
sphere  of  practical  linguistics.^ 

‘  See  M.  M.,  Selected  Esmyst,  i.  p.  65,  ^  Stratification  of  Language.* 

^  Theologians  who  still  maintain  that  all  languages  were  derived 
from  Hebrew  would  do  well  to  read  a  work  by  the  Abbe  Lorenzo 
Hervas,  the  dedication  of  which  was  accepted  by  Pope  I*ius  VI,  Sdi/r/fo 
Praiico  delle  Lingue,  1787,  particularly  the  fouith  chapter,  whicli  has 
the  title  *  La  sostanziale  diversith.  degV  idiomi  nolla  sintassi  addiinostra 
essere  vana  V  opinione  degli  Autori,  che  li  credono  derivati  dall*  Ebroo/ 
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ANALYSTS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

T>EFOEE  *we  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  lan- 
guages  which  are  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic,  lan¬ 
guages  which  in  my  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages, 
published  in  1854,^  I  ventured  to  call  Turanian,  and 
which  Prichard  before  me  had  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Allophylian,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
discover  what  are  the  constituent  elements  of  all 
human  speech,  and  in  how  many  different  ways  these 
elements  may  be  combined.  For  it  is  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  these  elements  that  the  principle  has  been 
discovered  according  to  which  languages  may  be 
classified,  even  when  it  is  impossible  to  discover  be¬ 
tween  them  any  traces  of  real  genealogical  relation¬ 
ship. 

Radical  and  Formal  Elements. 

The  genealogical  classification  of  the  Aryan  and 
the  Semitic  languages  was  founded,  as  we  saw,  on 
a  close  comparison  of  the  grammatical  characteristics 
of  each.  It  was  the  object  of  such  works  as  Bopp’s 
Comparative  Grammar  to  show  that  the  grammatical 
articulation  of  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Celtic, 
Teutonic,  and  Slavonic  was  produced  once  and  for 

'  Letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  *On  the  Turanian  Languages/  in 
Bunsen’s  Chn&tianiiy  and  Manltind,  vol.  iii.  pp.  *263  seq.  1854. 
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5illj  and  that  the  apparent  differences  in  the  termi¬ 
nations  of  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  laws  of  phonetic  change,  peculiar  to  each 
dialect,  which  modified  the  original  common  Aryan 
type,  and  transformed  it  into  so  many  national  lan- 
guag-es.  It  might  seem,  therefore,  as  if  the  object  of 
comparative  gi*ammar  had  been  fully  attained  as  soon 
as  the  exact  genealogical  relationship  of  languages 
had  been  settled  ;  and  those  who  only  look  to  the 
higher  problems  of  tl^e  science  of  language  have  not 
hesitated  to  declare  that  ‘  there  is  no  longer  any 
painsworthy  difficulty  nor  dispute  about  declension, 
number,  case,  and  gender  of  nouns.’  But  although  it 
is  certainly  true  that  comparative  grammar  is  only 
a  means,  and  that  it  has  wcllnigh  taught  us  all  that 
it  has  to  teach — at  least  in  the  Aryan  family  of 
speech — it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage  it  will  always  retain  that  prominent  place 
which  has  been  gained  for  it  through  the  labours  of 
its  founders,  Bopp,  Grimm,  Pott,  Benfey,  Curtius, 
Kuhn,  and  others. 

Besides,  comparative  grammar  has  more  to  do  than 
simply  to  compare.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  place 
side  by  side  the  paradigms  of  declension  and  con¬ 
jugation  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  other 
Aiyan  dialects,  and  to  mark  both  their  coincidences 
and  their  differences.  But  after  we  have  done  this, 
and  after  we  have  explained  the  phonetic  laws  which 
cause  the  primitive  Aryan  type  to  assume  those 
national  varieties  which  we  admire  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  new  problems  arise  of  a  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  nature.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  gramma- 
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tical  terminations,  as  they  are  now  called,  were  ori¬ 
ginally  independent  words,  and  had  their  own  purpose 
and  meaning.  The  question  then  arises  whether  it  is 
possible,  after  comparative  grammar  has  established 
the  original  forms  of  the  Aryan  terminations,  to  trace 
them  back  to  independent  words,  and  to  discover 
their  original  purpose  and  meaning?  You  will  re¬ 
member  that  this  was  the  point  from  which  we 
started.  We  wanted  to  know  why  the  termination 
din  I  loved  should  change  a  present  into  a  past  act, 
and  it  was  easily  seen  that,  before  answering  this 
question,  we  had  to  discover,  first  of  all,  the  most 
original  form  of  this  termination  by  tracing  it  from 
English  to  Gothic,  and  afterwards,  if  necessary,  from 
Gothic  to  Sanskrit.  Having  surveyed  the  genealo¬ 
gical  system  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  we 
now  return  to  our  original  question,  namely.  What 
is  language  that  so  small  and  merely  formal  a  change 
as  that  of  I  love  into  I  loved,  should  produce  so  por¬ 
tentous  a  difference  ? 

Let  us  clearly  see  what  we  mean  if  we  make  a 
distinction  between  the  radical  and  formal  elements 
of  a  language.  By  formal  elements  I  mean  not  only 
the  terminations  of  declension  and  conjugation,  but 
all  derivative  elements ;  all,  in  fact,  that  is  not  radical. 
Our  view  on  the  origin  of  language  must  chiefly 
depend  on  the  view  which  we  take  of  these  formal, 
as  opposed  to  the  radical,  elements  of  speech.  Those 
who  consider  that  language  is  a  conventional  pro¬ 
duction,  base  their  arguments  principally  on  these 
formal  elements.  The  inflections  of  words,  they  main¬ 
tain,  are  the  best  proof  that  language  was  made  by 
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mutual  agreement.  They  look  upon  them  as  mere 
letters  or  syllables  without  any  meaning  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  if  they  were  asked  why  the  mere  addition 
of  a  cZ  changes  I  love  into  I  loved,  or  why  the  addition 
of  the  syllable  rai  gave  to  j'aime,  I  love,  the  power 
of  a  ixxiViYQ,  f  aimer ai,  they  would  answer,  that  it  was 
so  because,  at  a  very  early  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  certain  persons,  or  families,  or  clans,  agreed 
that  it  should  be  so. 

This  view  was  opposed  by  another  which  represents 
language  as  an  organic  and  as  almost  a  living  being, 
and  explains  its  formal  elements  as  produced  by  a 
principle  of  growth,  inherent  in  its  very  nature. 
'  Languages,’  ’  it  is  maintained,  ‘  are  formed  by  a 
process,  not  of  crystalline  accretion,  but  of  germinal 
development.  Every  essential  part  of  language 
existed  as  completely  (although  only  implicitly)  in 
the  primitive  germ,  as  the  petals  of  a  flower  exist  in 
the  bud,  before  the  mingled  influences  of  the  sun  and 
the  air  caused  it  to  unfold.’  This  view  was  first  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Frederick  Schlegel,^  and  it  is  still  held 

^  Farrar,  Origin  of  L^iiiguages,  p.  35. 

^  ‘  It  has  been  common  among  grammarians  to  regard  those  termina- 
tional  changes  as  evolved  by  some  unknown  process  from  the  body  of 
a  noun,  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  spring  from  the  stem — or  as  elements, 
unmeaning  in  themselves,  but  employed  arbitrarily  or  conventionally 
to  modify  the  meanings  of  words.  ‘‘  Languages  with  inflections,”  says 
Schlegel,  “  are  organic  languages,  because  they  include  a  living  principle 
of  development  and  increase,  and  alone  possess,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  a  fruitful  and  abundant  vegetation.  The  wonderful  mechanism 
of  these  languages  consists  in  forming  an  immense  variety  of  words,  and 
in  marking  the  connection  of  ideas  expressed  by  these  words,  by  the 
help  of  an  inconsiderable  number  of  syllables,  which,  viewed  sejoarately, 
have  no  siynif  cation,  but  which  determine  with  precision  the  sense  of 
the  words  to  which  they  are  attached.  By  modifying  radical  letters 
and  by  adding  derivative  syllables  to  the  roots,  derivative  words  of 
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by  many  with  whom  poetical  phraseology  takes  the 
place  of  sound  and  severe  reasoning. 

The  science  of  language  adopts  neither  of  these 
views.  As  to  imagining  a  congress  for  settling  the 
proper  exponents  of  such  relations  as  nominative, 
genitive,  singulai',  plural,  active,  and  passive,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  such  abstruse  i:)rol:>leins  could 
have  been  discussed  in  a  language  void  of  inflections, 
there  was  no  inducement  for  agreeing  on  a  inoi’o 
perfect  means  of  communication.  And  as  to  imagin¬ 
ing  langiuige,  that  is  to  say,  nouns  and  verbs,  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  inward  principle  of  growth,  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  if  wo  only  think  honestly,  we  shall 
tiiid  that  such  a  conception  is  inconceivable.  Lan¬ 
guage  may  be  conceived  as  a  production,  but  it  can 
never  bo  conceived  as  a  substance  that  coulfl  itself 
produce. 

Nor  has  the  science  of  language  anything  to  do 
with  more  theories,  whether  conccivahlo  or  not.  It 
collects  facts,  and  its  only  object  is  to  account  for 
these  facts,  as  far  as  possible.  Instead  of  looking 
on  inflections  in  general  either  as  conventional  signs 
or  natural  excrescences,  it  takes  each  termination 
l)y  itself,  establishes  its  most  primitive  form  by  means 

variouH  Forts  arc  formed,  and  derivatives  from  those  derivatives.  Words 
are  compounded  frfjin  several  roots  to  express  complex  ideas.  Finally, 
substantives,  adjectives,  and  pronouns  are  declined,  with  gender,  num¬ 
ber,  and  case ;  verl>s  are  conjugated  tlironghout  voices,  moods,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  pei’Koiis,  Tiy  employing,  in  like  manner,  terminations  and 
Hometimes  augments,  wbicb  by  tbeniBelvert  signify  nothing.  This 
method  is  attended  with  the  advantage  of  enunciating  in  a  single  word 
the  [)rincipal  idea,  frequently  greatly  modified,  find  extremely  complex 
already,  with  its  whole  array  (d  accessory  ideas  and  mutable  rela¬ 
tions.’” — TrariMictioiis  of  the  Phihtlotjicul  t>vvkty^  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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of  comparison,  and  then  treats  that  primitive  syl¬ 
lable  as  it  would  treat  any  other  part  of  language 
— namely,  as  something  which  was  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  convey  a  meaning.  Whether  we  are  still 
able  to  discover  the  original  intention  of  every  part 
of  language  is  quite  a  different  question,  and  it 
should  be  admitted  at  once,  that  many  grammatical 
forms,  after  they  have  been  restored  to  their  most 
primitive  type,  are  still  without  an  explanation. 
But  with  every  year  new  discoveries  are  made  by 
means  of  careful  inductive  reasoning.  We  become 
more  familiar  every  day  with  the  secret  ways  of 
language,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in 
the  end  grammatical  analysis  will  be  as  successful 
as  chemical  analysis.  Grammar,  though  sometimes 
very  bewildering  to  us  in  its  later  stages,  is  origin¬ 
ally  a  much  less  formidable  undertaking  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  What  is  Grammar  after  all 
but  declension  and  conjugation?  Originally  declen¬ 
sion  could  not  have  been  anything  but  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  a  noun  with  some  other  word  expressive  of 
number  and  case.  How  number  could  be  expressed, 
we  saw  in  a  former  chapter.  A  very  similar  process 
led  to  the  formation  of  cases. 

All  cases  originally  local. 

In  Chinese^  the  locative  is  formed  in  various 
ways ;  one  is  by  adding  such  words  as  6iing,  the 
middle,  or  nei,  inside.  Thus,  kd^-^ung,  in  the  em- 
pii*e ;  i  sM  6ung,  within  a  year.  The  instrumental  is 
formed  by  the  preposition  y,  which  preposition  is  an 

^  Endlicher,  Chineshche  Gmmmaiih,  s.  172. 
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old  root,  meaning  to  use.  Thus  y  ting,  with  a  stick, 
where  in  Latin  we  should  use  the  ablative,  in  Greek 
the  dative.  Now,  however  complicated  the  declen¬ 
sions,  regular  and  irregular,  may  be  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  we  may  be  certain  that  originally  they  were 
formed  by  this  simple  method  of  composition. 

There  was  originally  in  all  the  Aryan  languages  a 
most  useful  case,  expressive  simply  of  locality,  which 
grammarians  call  the  locative.  In  Sanskrit  every 
substantive  has  its  locative,  as  well  as  its  genitive, 
dative,  and  accusative.  Thus,  heart  in  Sanskrit  is 
hr  id;  in  the  heart,  is  hrid-i.  Here,  therefore,  the 
termination  of  the  locative  is  simply  short  i.  This 
short  i  may  be  called  a  demonstrative  root,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  preposition  in  should  not  be 
traced  back  to  the  same  origin.  The  Sanskrit  hridi 
would  thus  represent  an  original  compound,  as  it 
were,  heart-here,  or  lieart-within,  which  gradually 
])ecame  settled  as  one  of  the  recognised  cases  of 
nouns  ending  in  consonants.  We  saw  that  in  Chi¬ 
nese  ^  the  locative  is  expressed  in  the  same  manner, 
but  with  a  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of  the  words 
expressive  of  locality.  ‘In  the  empire,’  is  expressed 
by  k4ti-cung ;  ‘  within  a  year,’  is  expressed  by  i  slli 
cung.  Instead  of  cung,  however,  we  might  have 
employed  other  terms,  such,  for  instance,  as  nei, 
inside. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  formation  of  so  primitive 
a  case  as  the  locative  offers  little  difficulty,  but  that 
this  process  of  composition  fails  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  more  abstract  cases,  the  accusative,  the 

^  Endlicher,  Chinemche  Grammatih,  s.  172. 
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dative,  and  the  genitive.  If  we  derive  our  notions  of 
the  cases  from  philosophical  grammar,  it  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  realise  by  simple 
composition  the  abstract  relations  supposed  to  be 
expressed  by  the  terminations  of  the  genitive,  dative, 
and  accusative.  But  we  should  remember  that  these 
are  only  general  categories  under  which  philosophers 
and  grammarians  have  endeavoured  to  arrange  the 
facts  of  language.  The  people  with  whom  language 
grew  up  knew  nothing  of  datives  and  accusatives. 
Everything  that  is  abstract  in  language  was  originally 
concrete.  All  relations  expressed  by  the  cases,  sub¬ 
ject,  object,  predicate,  instrument,  cause  and  purpose, 
were  originally  conceived  as  purely  local  relations. 

Before  people  wanted  to  say  the  king  of  Rome, 
they  really  said  the  king  at  Rome.  The  more  abstract 
idea  of  the  genitive  had  not  yet  entered  into  their 
system  of  thought.  But  more  than  this,  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  locative  has  actually  taken,  in  some 
languages,  the  place  of  the  genitive.  In  Accadian 
the  genitive  is  formed  by  locative  particles,  ki]ig  of 
the  gods  being  expressed  by  king  among  the  gods,^ 
The  ce  of  the  Latin  genitive  was  originally  d-i,  that 
is  to  say,  the  old  locative  in  i,  ‘  King  of  Rome,’  if 
rendered  by  Rex  Romce,  meant  really  '  king  at  Rome.’  ^ 

And  here  you  will  see  how  the  teaching  of  grammar, 
which  ought  to  be  the  most  logical  of  all  sciences, 
is  frequently  the  most  illogical.  A  boy  is  tauglit  at 
school,  that  if  he  wants  to  say  ‘I  am  staying  at 

^  Hanpt,  Die  Sumeruch-AJckmUt'che  Spruch'^  p.  201. 

^  In  Sinhalese  the  loc.  in  e  becomen  j^^enitivc.  Chilclern, 

1874,  p.  41. 
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Eome/  he  must  use  the-  genitive  to  express  the  loca¬ 
tive.  How  a  logician  or  grammarian  can  so  twist 
and  turn  the  meaning  of  the  genitive  as  to  make  it 
express  rest  in  a  place,  it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire ; 
but,  if  he  succeeded,  his  pupil  would  at  once  use 
the  genitive  of  Carthage  (Carthaginis)  or  of  Athens 
(Athenarum)  for  the  same  purpose,  and  he  would 
then  have  to  be  told  that  these  genitives  could  not 
be  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  genitive  of  nouns 
in  a.  How  all  this  is  achieved  by  what  is  called 
philosophical  grammar,  we  know  not ;  but  compara¬ 
tive  grammar  at  once  removes  all  difficulty.  It  is 
only  in  the  first  declension  that  the  locative  has 
supplanted  the  genitive,  whereas  Carthaginis  and 
Athenarum^  being  real  genitives,  could  never  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  a  locative.  A  special  case,  such  as 
the  locative,  may  be  generalised  into  the  more  general 
genitive,  but  not  vice  versd. 

In  adopting  the  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Rosen  and 
of  Professor  Bopp,  who  look  upon  the  Latin  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  genitive  singular  of  feminine  nouns  in 
a  as  originally  a  termination  of  the  locative,  I  was 
aware  of  the  objections  that  had  been  raised  against 
this  view;  but  I  did  not  feel  shaken  by  them,  as 
little  as  Professor  Bopp,  who  in  the  second  edition  of 
his  Comparative  Grammar  maintains  his  original  ex¬ 
planation  of  that  case.  That  the  relation  expressed 
by  the  genitive  may  be  rendered  by  a  locative,  cannot 
be  disputed,  for  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  dual  the 
locative  and  genitive  eases  are  in  Sanskrit  expressed 
by  the  same  termination.  As  it  could  hardly  be 
maintained  that  an  original  genitive  may  be  used  to 
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conyey  a  local  meaning,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
the  termination  of  the  locative  and  genitive  dual  in 
os  conveyed  originally  a  local  meaning,  and  gradually 
assumed  a  more  general  predicative  sense.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Latin  possessed,  like  Greek,  the  regular 
genitive  in  s.  We  find  ancient  forms  such  as  escas, 
monetas,  terras^  and  fortunas,  while  familias  has  been 
preserved  throughout  in  pater  familias.  In  Oscan, 
Umbrian,  and  Sabellian  the  same  genitives  occur. 
(Corssen,  i.  769 ;  ii.  722.)  It  is  true  also  that  Latin 
genitives  in  ais  have  been  established  by  Eitschl  on 
the  evidence  of  ancient  inscriptions,  e.  g.  Prosepnais, 
instead  of  Proserpince  (see  Kuhn’s  Zeitschrift,  xii. 
s.  234,  xiii.  s.  445}  ;  and  it  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  weakened  forms  in  aes,  such  as  Diana  es^  Julia  es, 
are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  continue  in 
on  inscriptions  even  under  the  later  emperors.  These 
genitives,  however,  have  now  been  proved  to  be  Greek 
rather  than  Latin  forms, ^  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
they  could  never  be  treated  as  the  original  forms  from 
which  the  ordinary  genitive  in  di  and  ae  liad  sprung. 
The  final  s  in  Latin  is  no  doubt  liable  to  be  dropt ; 
but,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  only  after  short 
vowels.2  Thus  we  find  d  instead  of  us,  amare  instead 
of  amaris,  pote  instead  of  potis ;  but  we  never  find 

^  Corssen,  Aussprache,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  686. 

^  I  cannot  accept  the  explanation  proposed  by  my  learned  friend, 
Professor  Kuhn  of  Berlin,  in  hie  essay  just  published  (1866),  ‘  llt  /jr.r 
einige  Geneiiv  ttnd  Dativ  Bildwngen?  It  seems  to  me  to  contravene 
three  phonetic  rules  :  1.  that  no  final  s  in  Sanskrit  i.*^  lost  before  a  surd 
consonant ;  2.  that  no  final  s  in  Latin  is  lost  after  a  long  vowed ;  li.  that 
no  medial  s  in  Sanskrit  is  lost  before  y.  The  verb  o^dyate  decFi  not 
invalidate  the  last  rule,  for  its  real  base  is  o^a,  not  or/as.  See  also 
The  Academy,  Jan.  1871,  p.  103. 
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mensi  in  tlie  dative,  or  mensd  in  the  accusative  plural, 
instead  of  mensis  and  mensds.  The  only  other  case 
where  a  final  s  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  after  a 
long  vowel  is  in  the  nominative  plural  of  the  second 
declension,  where  forms  such  as  magistreis  occur  in 
ancient  Latin,  by  the  side  of  magistH.  But  it  has 
never  been  proved  that  magistri  was  a  corruption  of 
magistris.  On  the  contrary,  magistH  belongs  to  an 
earlier  date  than  magistris}  and  the  latter  is  pro¬ 
bably  formed  from  a  secondary  base,  magistri^  in¬ 
stead  of  magistro^  just  as  we  find  the  base  acri  by 
the  side  of  the  base  aero} 

We  see  thus  by  one  instance  how  what  gramma¬ 
rians  call  a  genitive  was  formed  by  the  same  process 
of  composition  which  we  can  watch  in  Chinese,  and 
which  we  can  prove  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
original  language  of  the  Ary  as.  And  the  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  dative.  If  a  boy  is  told  that  the  dative 
expresses  a  relation  of  one  object  to  another,  less 
dii-ect  than  that  of  the  accusative,  he  may  well  won¬ 
der  how  such  a  flying  arch  could  ever  have  been 
built  up  with  the  scanty  materials  which  language 
has  at  her  disposal ;  but  he  will  be  still  more  surprised 
if,  after  having  realised  this  grammatical  abstraction, 
he  is  told  that  in  Greek,  in  order  to  convey  the  very 
definite  idea  of  being  in  a  place,  he  has  to  use  after 
certain  nouns  the  termination  of  the  dative.  ‘  I  am 
staying  at  Salamis,’  must  be  expressed  by  the  dative 
Salamini.  If  you  ask  why  ?  comparative  grammar 
again  can  alone  give  an  answer.  The  termination  of 
the  Greek  dative  in  ^  was  likewise  a  local  termination. 

^  Corssen,  Aussprache,  2nd  ed.  vol.  i.  p.  753.  *  Ibid.  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  756. 
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The  locative  may  well  convey  the  meaning  of  the 
dative,  but  the  faded  features  of  the  dative  can  never 
express  the  freshness  and  distinctness  of  the  locative. 
The  dative  Salamhil  was  first  a  locative.  ‘  I  live  at 
Salamis,’  never  conveyed  the  meaning,  ‘I  live  to  >Sala- 
niis.’  On  the  contrary,  the  dative,  in  such  plirases  as 
‘I  give  it  to  the  fathcT,’ was  originally  a  locaiiv<‘ ; 
and  after  expressing  at  first  tlie  2)a]]')ablo  relation  of 
‘  I  give  it  unto  the  father,’  or  ‘  I  place  it  on  or  in  the 
father,’  it  gradually  assumed  the  more  general,  and 
less  local,  less  coloured  aspect  which  logicians  and 
grammarians  ascribe  to  their  datives. 

If  the  explanation  just  given  of  some  of  the  cases 
in  Greek  and  Latin  should  seem  too  firtificial  or  too 
forced,  we  should  remember  that  there  ar(^  laiiginMges 
which  have  one  case  only  and  that  a  locative. 

The  Algonquins,  for  instance,  admit  Init  one  c,fim 
which  expresses  locality^  The  Shaml)ala8  luivct  on<* 
case-termination  only,  namely,  i,  which  ox])resse.s  in, 
at,  or  near.‘^  But  wo  can  see  exactly  the  same  process 
much  nearer  home  and  repeated  under  our  own  eyes. 
The  most  absti'act  relations  of  tlio  genitive,  as,  for 
instance,  ‘  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ’  (rhnworOfUfr 
de  Vdrne) ;  or  of  the  dative,  as,  for  instance,  ‘  I  trust, 
myself  to  God  ’  {je  me  fie  d  Lieu),  are  cxpn‘ss<Ml  l)y 
prepositions,  such  as  de  and  ad,  which  in  Latin  had 
the  distinct  local  meanings  of  ‘down  from’  and 
‘  towards.’  Nay,  the  English  ofi  and  to,  which  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  German  torminaiionB  ti  and  m. 

^  Du  Ponceaic,  p.  158. 

2  Collections  for  a  llandlooTc  of  the  ShamhaUt  Tjniufiiaqe,  p.  3,  Znii- 
zibar,  1867. 
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are  likewise  prepositions  of  an  originally  local  cha¬ 
racter.  The  only  difference  between  our  cases  and 
those  of  the  ancient  languages  consists  in  this,  that 
the  deterinining  element  is  now  placed  before  the 
word,  wliereas,  in  the  original  language  of  the  Aiyas, 
it  was  placed  at  the  end. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases  differ  from  the  rest,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  by  the  Greeks  the  nominative  was  not 
looked  upon  as  a  case  at  all.  Yet,  if  the  nominative 
has  a  termination  of  its  own,  say  the  masculine  s,  that 
too  was  originally  local  or  demonstrative.  It  started 
(rom  the  local  concept  of  here,  or  thi^,  while  the  accu¬ 
sative  (expressed  at  first  the  local  relation  of  thither. 
To  strike  a  tree  was  originally  to  strike  towards  a 
tree,  just  as  to  go  to  Rome,  liomani,  eo^  was,  I  move 
towards  Rome. 


VerlDal  Terminations. 

What  aj)p]ieB  to  the  cases  of  nouns,  applies  with 
(‘qua!  truth  to  tlie  terminations  of  v(irbs.  It  may 
S(H‘.m  (lillicult  to  discover  in  the  personal  terminations 
of  Gre(^k  and  Latin  the  exact  pronouns  which  were 
added  to  a  vci’bal  base  in  order  to  express  I  love, 
IhoU'  lovest,  he  loves  ;  but  it  stands  to  reason  that 
originally  tlu'se  terminations  must  have  ]>ocn  the 
same  in  all  languages — namely,  personal  pronouns. 
Wo  may  l)epuy.zled  by  the  terminations  of  thou  loved 
and  he  lovc^,  where  d  and  s  can  hardly  bo  identified 
with  the,  modern  ihoii  and  he-,  but  wo  have  only  to 
place  all  tlic  Aryan,  diah'.cts  togetlier,  and  we  shall 
SCO  at  once  that  tlioy  point  back  to  an  original  set 
I.  z 
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of  terminations  whicli  can  easily  be  brought  to  tell 
their  own  story. 

Yes^r  and  Yes^zn. 

Let  US  begin  with  quite  modern  formations,  because 
we  have  here  more  daylight  for  watching  the  intricate 
and  sometimes  wayward  movements  of  language ;  or 
better  still,  let  us  begin  with  an  imaginary  case,  or 
with  what  may  be  called  the  language  of  the  future, 
in  order  to  see  quite  clearly  how  what  we  sliouhl  call 
grammatical  forms  may  arise.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  slaves  in  America  were  to  rise  against  their 
masters,  and,  after  gaining  some  victories,  were  to 
sail  back  in  large  numbers  to  some  part  of  Central 
Africa^  beyond  the  reach  of  their  white  enemies  oi* 
friends.  Let  us  suppose  these  men  availing  tlnmi- 
selves  of  the  lessons  they  had  learnt  in  their  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  gradually  working  out  a  civilisation  of 
their  own.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  Boxno  centuries 
hence,  a  new  Livingstone  might  find  among  the 
descendants  of  the  American  slaves,  a  laniruiim;,  a 
literature,  laws,  and  manners,  Loariny  a  .striking,' 
similitude  to  those  of  his  own  couiitiy.  "Wliat  an 
interesting  problem  for  any  future  Instorian  and  etli- 
nologist !  Yet  there  are  problems  in  the  i)ast  lustorv 
of  the  world  of  equal  interest,  which  have  been  and 
are  still  to  he  solved  by  the  student  of  language. 

I  believe  that  a  cai-eful  examination  of  tlie  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  descendants  of  those  escaped  slaves 
would  suffice  to  deteimine  witli  perfect  certainty 
their  past  history,  even  though  no  documents  and  no 
tradition  had  preserved  the  story  of  their  captivity 
and  liberation,  .A.t  first,  no  doubt,  the  threads  might 
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seem  hopelessly  entangled.  A  missionary  might  sur¬ 
prise  the  scholars  of  Europe  by  an  account  of  a  new 
African  language.  He  might  describe  it  at  first  as 
very  imperfect — as  a  language,  for  instance,  so  poor 
that  the  same  word  had  to  be  used  to  express  the 
most  heterogeneous  ideas.  He  might  point  out  how 
the  same  sound,  without  any  change  of  accent,  meant 
true,  a  ceremony,  a  workman,  and  was  used  also  as  a 
verb  in  the  sense  of  literary  composition.  All  these, 
he  might  say,  are  expressed  in  that  strange  dialect 
by  the  sound  rail  (right,  rite,  wright,  write).  He 
might  likewise  observe  that  this  dialect,  in  this  respect, 
as  poor  almost  as  Chinese,  had  hardly  any  grammatical 
inflections,  and  that  it  had  no  genders,  except  in  a 
few  words  such  as  man-of-war  and  a  railway-engine, 
which  were  both  conceived  as  feminine  beings,  and 
spoken  of  as  s/ic.  He  might  then  mention  an  even 
more  extraordinary  feature,  namely,  that  although 
tills  language  had  no  terminations  for  the  masculine 
and  feminine  genders  of  nouns,  it  employed  a  mas¬ 
culine  and  feminine  termination  after  the  affirmative 
particle,  according  as  it  was  addressed  to  a  lady  or 
a  gentleman.  Their  affirmative  particle  being  the 
same  as  the  English  Tes,  they  added  a  final  r  to  it, 
when  addressed  to  a  man,  and  a  final  m,  when  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  lady :  that  is  to  say,  instead  of  simply 
saying  Yes,  these  descendants  of  the  escaped  Ameri¬ 
can  slaves  said  Yesr  to  a  man,  and  Yesm  to  a  lady. 

Absurd  as  this  may  sound,  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  descriptions  which  are  given  of  the  dialects  of 
savage  tribes,  as  explained  for  the  first  time  by 
travellers  or  missionaries,  are  often  even  more  extra- 
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ordinary.  But  let  us  consider  now  what  the  student 
of  language  would  have  to  do,  if  such  forms  as  Yesr 
and  I'esm  were,  for  the  first  time,  brought  under 
his  notice.  He  would  first  have  to  trace  them  back 
historically,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  more  original 
types,  and  if  he  discovered  their  connection  with 
Yes  Sir  and  Yes  McCni,  he  would  point  out  how 
such  contractions  were  most  likely  to  spring  up  in  a 
vulgar  dialect.  After  having  traced  back  the  Yesr 
and  Yesm  of  the  free  African  negroes  to  the  idiom 
of  their  former  American  masters,  the  etymologist 
would  next  inquire  how  such  phrases  as  Yes  Sir 
and  Yes  Madam  came  to  be  used  on  the  American 
continent. 

Finding  nothing  analogous  in  the  dialects  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  America,  he  would  be  led, 
by  a  mere  comparison  of  words,  to  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  here  again,  first  to  the  language  of 
England.  Even  if  no  historical  documents  had  been 
preserved,  the  documents  of  language  would  show 
that  the  white  masters  whose  language  the  ancestors 
of  the  free  Africans  adopted  during  their  servitude, 
came  originally  from  England,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  it  would  oven  be  possible  to  fix  the  time  when 
the  English  language  was  first  transplanted  to  Ame¬ 
rica.  That  language  must  have  passed  at  least 
the  age  of  Chaucer  before  it  migrated  to  the  New 
World.  For  Chaucer  has  two  affirmative  particles, 
lea  and  Yes,  and  he  distinguishes  between  the  two. 
He  uses  Yes  only  in  answer  to  negative  questions. 
For  instance,  in  answer  to  ‘  Does  he  not  go  ?  ’  he 
would  say  Yes.  In  all  other  cases  Chaucer  uses  Yea. 
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To  a  question,  ^Does  he  go?’  he  “would  answer  Tea, 
He  observes  the  same  distinction  between  JTo  and 
JTay,  the  former  being  used  after  negative,  the  latter 
after  all  other  questions.  This  distinction  became 
obsolete  soon  after  Sir  Thomas  More,^  and  it  must 
have  become  obsolete  before  phrases  such  as  Tes  Sir 
and  Tes  Madam  could  have  assumed  them  stereotyped 
character. 

But  there  is  still  more  historical  information  to  be 
gained  from  these  phrases.  The  word  Tea  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  same  as  the  German  Ja,  and  it  therefore 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  white  masters  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  slaves  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  after  the  time 
of  Chaucer,  had  crossed  the  Channel  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  after  leaving  the  continental  fatherland  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons.  The  words  Sir  and  Madam 
tell  us  still  more.  They  are  Norman  words,  and 
they  could  only  have  been  imposed  on  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  Britain  by  Norman  conquerors.  They  tell 
us  more  than  this.  For  these  Normans  or  North¬ 
men  spoke  originally  a  Teutonic  dialect,  closely 
allied  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  dialect  words 
such  as  Sir  and  Madam  could  never  have  sprung  up. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  previous  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  Teutonic  Northmen  must  have 
made  a  sufficiently  long  stay  in  one  of  the  Roman 
provinces  to  forget  their  own  and  adopt  the  language 
of  the  Roman  provincials. 

We  may  now  trace  back  the  Norman  Madam  to 
the  French  Madame,  and  we  recognise  in  this  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  Mea  domina,  my  mistress. 

^  Marsh,  Lectures,  p.  679. 
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JDomina  was  changed  into  domna,  donna,  and  dame ; 
and  the  same  word  dame  was  also  used  as  a  mascu¬ 
line  in  the  sense  of  lord,  as  a  corruption  of  domino, 
domnoy  and  donno.  The  temporal  lord  ruling  as 
ecclesiastical  seigneur  under  the  bishop,  was  called  a 
vidame,  as  the  vidame  of  Chartres,  &e.  The  French 
interjection  Dame!  has  no  connection  with  a  similar 
exclamation  in  English,  but  it  simply  means  Lord  ! 
Dame-Lieu  in  Old  French  is  Lord  God.^  A  deri¬ 
vative  of  Domina,  mistress,  was  dowdnicella,  which 
became  Demoiselle  and  Damsel,  The  masculine  Dame 
for  Domino,  Lord,  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
Latin  Senior,  a  translation  possibly  of  the  German 
elder.  This  word  elder  was  a  title  of  honour,  as  we 
see  in  alderman  and  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealdor.  The 
title  Senior,  meaning  originally  elder,  was  but  rarely  ^ 
applied  to  ladies  as  a  title  of  honour.  Senior[em)  was 
changed  into  Seigneur,  Seigneur  into  Sieur,  Senior 
(nom.)  was  contracted  to  sendre,  which  is  found  in  the 
Oath  of  Strassburg  (ninth  century)  as  Carlos  meos 
sendra.  From  this  sendre,  passing  through  '^sindre 

^  Dame-JDieu : — 

‘  Ja  dame  Dieus  non  vuelta  Qu’en  ma  colpa  sial  departimens/ 
(Quejamaisle  Seigneur  Dieuneveuille  Qu’en  ma  fautesoit  lap(§paration.) 
{Anc,  Frang.)  *  Grandes  miracles  fit  dames  Dex  par  lui.’  (Boman  (Je 
Garin,  Du  Gauge,  tom.  ii.  col.  16, 19.) — Baynouard,  Lexique,  s.v.  Don. 

Le  latin  dominua  ^tait  devenu  en  vieux-fran9ais  damne,  dan;  mais 
c’est  en  Catalan  que  ce  mot  atteignit  les  derni^res  limites  de  I’ectlilipse, 
car  il  se  r^duisit  k  deux  et  mdme  ^  une  seule  lettre.  On  disait  tautot 
Foi,  tantdt  N,  avec  un  nom  propre  d’homme  :  Bn  Bamon,  N  Aymes, 
don  Bairn  on,  don  Aimes,  On  dirait  JEna,  Na,  de  domina  avec  im  nom 
de  femme  :  JEna  Maria,  Na  Isabella,  dame  Marie,  dame  Isabelle. — 
Terrien  Poncel,  Da  Langage,  p.  791 ;  Chevallet,  t.  ii.  p.  161. 

^  In  Old  Portuguese,  Diez  mentions  senhor  rainha,  mia  sennorfor- 
mosa,  my  beautiful  mistress. 
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and  ^sidre,  was  derived  Sire,  unless  we  prefer,  with 
Bartsch,  to  derive  it  direct  from  se(n)ior. 

Thus  wo  see  how  in  two  short  phrases,  such  as 
Tesr  and  Yesm,  long  chapters  of  history  might  be 
read.  If  a  general  destruction  of  hooks,  such  as 
took  place  in  China  under  the  Emperor  Thsin-chi- 
hoang-ti  (213  B.G.),  should  sweep  away  all  historical 
documents,  language,  even  in  its  most  depraved  state, 
would  preserve  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  past,  and 
would  tell  future  generations  of  the  home  and  mi¬ 
grations  of  their  ancestors  from  the  East  to  the  W est 
Indies. 

Sast  Indies  and  West  Indies. 

It  may  seem  stai'tling  at  j3i*st  to  find  the  same 
name,  the  Uad  Indies  and  the  West  Indies,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  Aryan  migrations  :  hut  these 
very  naiiu^s  ngain  are  full  of  historical  meaning.  Tlicy 
tell  UB  liow  the  Teutonic  ince,  the  most  vigorous  and 
(‘Utorprising  of  all  tlie  memhers  of  the  Aryan  family, 
gave  the  na.inc  of  West  Indies  to  the  country  which, 
in  their  world-compassing  migrations,  they  imagined 
to  he  India  itself ;  liow  they  discovered  their  mistake, 
and  then  distinguished  between  the  East  Indies  and 
West  Indies  ;  how  they  planted  now  states  in  the 
west,  and  regenerated  the  effete  kingdouis  in  the 
cast ;  liow  tliey  reached  Cliristianity,  and  at  last 
practised  it  by  aholislnng  slavery  of  body  and  mind 
among  tlui  slaves  of  West  Lidian  laiidhohlers,  and  the 
slaves  of  ihalimanical  soulliolders,  until  they  greeted 
at  last  the  very  homes  from  which  tlic  Aryan  family 
had  started,  wlien  setting  out  on  their  discovery  of 
the  world.  All  tliis,  and  oven  more,  may  he  riiad  in 
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the  vast  archives  of  language.  The  very  name  of 
India  has  a  story  to  tell,  for  India  is  not  a  native 
name.  We  have  it  from  the  Romans,  the  Romans 
from  the  Greeks,  the  Greeks  from  the  Persians. 
And  why  from  the  Persians  'I  Because  it  is  only  in 
Persian  that  an  initial  s  is  changed  into  A,  which 
initial  h  was,  as  usual,  dropped  in  Greek.  It  is  only 
in  Persian  that  the  country  of  the  Sindhu  (sindhu  is 
the  Sanskrit  name  for  river),  or  of  the  seven  sindhus, 
could  have  been  called  Hindia  or  India,  instead  of 
Sindia.  Unless  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  had  pro¬ 
nounced  every  s  like  A,  we  should  never  have  heard 
of  the  West  Indies ! 

Grrammatical  Terminations. 

We  have  thus  seen  by  an  imaginary  instance  what 
we  must  be  prepared  for  in  the  growth  of  language, 
and  we  shall  arrive  at  exactly  the  same  result,  if  we 
analyse  real  grammatical  forms  such  as  we  find  them 
in  ancient  languages.  The  s,  for  instance,  of  the  third 
person  singular,  he  loves,  can  be  proved  to  have  been 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  The 
termination  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present 
is  ti  in  Sanskrit.  Thus  da,  to  give,  becomes  dadati, 
he  gives:  dha,  to  place;  dadhati,  he  places. 

In  Greek  this  ti  is  changed  into  si ;  just  as  the 
Sanskrit  tvam,  the  Latin  tu,  thou,  appears  in  Greek 
as  sy.  Thus  Greek  diddsi  corresponds  to  Sanskrit 
dadati;  tithesi  to  dadhati.  This  intervocalic  s,  as 
it  represents  an  original  ought  not  to  have  been 
elided  in  Greek.  But  as  there  are  many  words  in 
Greek  in  which,  according  to  a  general  rule,  an 
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original  s  between  two  vowels  has  been  elided,  the 
influence  of  analogy  seems  to  have  wrought  the 
same  change  from  Hypteti,  Hyptesi  to  typtei,  as  from 
‘'^genesi  to  genei.  Other  scholars,  however,  admit  a 
different  kind  of  analogy  for  these  new  formations. 
The  Latin  drops  the  final  i,  and  instead  of  ti  has  t. 
Thus  we  get  amat^  dicit. 

Now  there  is  a  law,  commonly  called  Grimm’s 
Law.  According  to  it  every  tenuis  in  Latin  is  in 
Gothic  represented  by  its  corresponding  aspirate. 
Hence,  instead  of  t,  we  should  expect  in  Gothic  th ; 
and  so  we  find  indeed  in  Gothic  hahai]y,  instead  of 
Latin  hahet.  This  aspirate  likewise  appears  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  where  he  loves  is  lufath.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Biblical  he  loveth,  and  it  is  only  in  modern 
English  that  it  gradually  sank  down  to  s.  In  the  s 
of  he  loves,  therefore,  we  have  a  demonstrative  root, 
added  to  the  predicative  root  love,  and  this  s  is 
originally  the  same  as  the  Sanskrit  ti.  This  ti  again 
must  bo  traced  back  to  the  demonstrative  root  ta^  this 
or  there,  which  exists  in  the  Sanskrit  demonstrative 
pronoun  tad,  the  Greek  to,  the  Gothic  thata,  the 
English  that ;  and  which  in  Latin  we  can  trace  in 
tails,  tardus,  tunc,  tarn,  and  even  in  tamen,  an  old 
locative  in  men. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  what  we  call  the  third 
person  singular  of  the  present  is  in  reality  a  simple 
compound  of  a  predicative  root  with  a  demonstrative 
root.  It  is  a  compound  like  any  other,  only  that 
the  second  part  is  not  predicative,  but  simply  de¬ 
monstrative.  As  in  pay-master  we  predicate  pay  of 
master,  meaning  a  person  whose  ofiice  it  is  to  pay, 
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SO  in  dadS^-ti,  give-lie,  the  ancient  framers  of  lan¬ 
guage  simply  predicated  giving  of  some  third  person, 
and  this  synthetic  proposition,  glve-he,  is  the  same 
as  what  we  now  call  the  third  person  singular  in 
the  indicative  mood  of  the  present  tense  in  the  active 
voice. 

We  shall  now  better  understand  why  it  must  he 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle  in  Comparative 
Grammar  to  look  upon  nothing  in  language  as  merely 
formal,  till  every  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
formal  elements  of  language  back  to  their  original 
and  substantial  prototypes.  We  are  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  grammatical  terminations  modifying  the 
meaning  of  words.  But  words  can  be  modified  by 
words  only ;  and  though  in  the  present  state  of  our 
science  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  all  gram¬ 
matical  terminations  have  been  traced  back  to  origi¬ 
nal  independent  words,  so  many  of  them  have,  even 
in  cases  where  only  a  single  letter  was  left,  that  we 
may  well  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  formal  ele¬ 
ments  of  language  were  originally  substantial.  Sup¬ 
pose  English  had  never  been  written  down  before 
the  times  of  Piers  Ploughman.  What  should  we 
make  of  such  a  form  as  nadistou}  instead  of  ne  hadst 
thou  1  Ne  recM,  instead  of  I  reck  not  ?  Al  6'm  in 
Dorsetshire  is  all  of  them.  I  midden^  is  I  may  not ; 
I  cooden.  I  could  not.  Yet  the  changes  which  San¬ 
skrit  had  undergone  before  it  was  reduced  to  writing, 
may  have  been  more  considerable  by  far  than  what 
we  see  in  these  dialects.^ 

*  Marsh,  Lectures,  p.  387.  Barnes,  Poems  in  Dorsetshire  Dialect. 

°  In  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  ndt  for  ne  wdf,  I  do  not  know ;  nist  for  he 
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The  Komanic  Tuttire. 

Let  us  now  look  to  modern  classical  languages 
such  as  French  and  Italian.  Most  of  their  gramma¬ 
tical  terminations  are  the  same  as  in  Latin,  only 
changed  by  phonetic  corruption.  Thus  j'aime  is  ego 
amo  ;  t'vu'aimes,  tu  amas  ;  il  aime,  ille  amat.  There 
was  originally  a  final  t  in  French  il  aime,  and  it 
comes  out  a-gain  in  such  phrases  as  aime-t-il  ?  Thus 
the  French  imperfect  corresponds  to  the  Latin  im¬ 
perfect,  the  parfait  d^fini  to  the  Latin  perfect.  But 
what  about  the  French  future?  There  is  no  simi¬ 
larity  between  amabo  and  faimerai.  Here  then  we 
have  a  new  grammatical  form,  sprung  up,  as  it  were, 
within  the  recollection  of  men;  or,  at  least,  in  the 
broad  daylight  of  history.  Now  did  the  termination 
rai  bud  forth  like  a  blossom  in  spring  ?  or  did  some 
wise  people  meet  together  to  invent  this  new  termi¬ 
nation,  and  pledge  themselves  to  use  it  instead  of 
the  old  termination  bo  ?  Certainly  not.  We  see 
first  of  all  that  in  all  the  Komance  languages  the 
terminations  of  the  future  are  identical  with  the 
auxiliary  verb  to  have?-  In  French  you  find — 

j’ai  and  je  chant er-ai  nous  avons  and  nons  chant erons 

tu  as  „  tu  chant er-as  vous  avez  „  vous  chant erez 

il  a  „  il  chanter-a  ils  ont  „  ils  chanteront. 

But  besides  this,  we  actually  find  in  Spanish  and 
Provenfal  the  apparent  termination  of  the  future 
used  as  an  independent  word  and  not  yet  joined  to 

did  not  Imow ;  nidon  for  they  did  not  know ;  nolde,  noldest,  fori  would 
not,  thou  woukht  not ;  nyle  for  I  will  not ;  ncBbhe  for  I  have  not ;  'iicefth 
for  he  has  not;  ncsron  for  they  were  not,  &c. 

^  M.  M.,  Survey  of  Languages,  p.  21. 
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the  infinitive.  We  find  in  Spanish,  instead  of  ^lo 
hare’  I  shall  do  it,  the  more  primitive  form  liaeer  lo 
he/i.e.  facer e  id  habeo.  We  find  in  Proven9al  dir  vos 
ai  instead  of  je  vous  dirai ;  dir  vos  em  instead  of  nous 
vous  clirons.  There  can  he  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  Romance  future  was  originally  a  eompound  of 
the  auxiliaiy  verb  to  have  with  an  infinitive  ;  and 
I  hoA'e  to  say  easily  took  the  meaning  of  I  shall 
say} 

Here,  then,  we  see  clearly  how  grammatical  forms 
arise.  An  ordinary  Frenchman  looks  upon  his  futures 
as  merely  gTammatical  forms.  He  has  no  idea,  imles>s 
he  is  a  scholar,  that  the  terminations  of  his  futures 
are  identical  with  the  auxiliary  verb  avoir.  The 
Roman  too  had  no  suspicion  that  amaho  was  a  com¬ 
pound;  but  it  can  now  be  proved  to  contain  an 
auxiliary  verb  as  clearly  as  the  French  future.  The 
Latin  future  was  destroyed  by  means  of  phonetic  cor¬ 
ruption.  When  the  final  letters  lost  their  distinct 
pronunciation  it  became  impossible  to  keep  the  iiripor- 
fect  amaham  separate  from  the  future  amaho.  The 
future  was  then  replaced  by  dialectical  rogoiuuui.ion, 
for  the  use  of  haheo  with  an  infinitive  is  found  in 
Latin,  in  such  expressions  as  haheo  dicere,  I  have  to 
say,  which  would  imperceptibly  glide  into  I  shall 
saj.^  In  fact,  wherever  we  look,  we  see  that 
future  is  expressed  by  means  of  composition.  W^'e 

^  The  first,  aa  far  aa  I  know,  who  thus  ex])lainecl  tlie  origin  of  thy 
Romance  future  was  Gastdveiro  in  his  Corretlioiie  (T3asil{x*u,  1577  ,  lU* 
Fays  :  ^  Cih  b  con  lo  ’nfinito  del  verbo,  e  col  presente  del  verho  Ho,  (u.rrx* 
Amare  Ho,  Amare  Hai,  Amare  Ha.  Leggere  Ho,  Leggore  Hai,  Leggci-e 
Ha,  e  cosi  gli  altri.’  p.  111. 

*  Fuehs,  Homcmigche  Sprachen,  s.  344. 
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have  in  Eiiglisli  I  Mihail  and  thou  loilt,  which  mean 
originally  I  am  hound  and  thou  ioitendest.  In  German 
we  use  iverden,  the  Gothic  vaivthan,  which  means 
originally  to  go,  to  turn  towards.  In  modern  Greek 
we  find  thdo,  I  will,  in  tlielo  ddaein^  I  shall  give.  In 
Eoumansch  we  meet  with  vegnir,  to  come,  forming 
the  future  veng  a  vegnir,  I  shall  come ;  whereas  in 
French  je  viens  de  dirCy  I  come  from  saying,  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  ‘  I  have  just  said,’  The  French  je  vais 
dire  is  almost  a  future,  though  originally  it  is  vado 
dicerCy  I  go  to  say.  The  Dorsetshire,  ‘I  he  gwain 
to  goo  a-picken  stuones/  is  another  case  in  point. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  in  the  Latin  bo  of 
amaho  we  have  the  old  auxiliary  IhUy  to  become; 
and  in  the  Greek  future  in  o-o),  the  old  auxiliary  as, 
to  he.^ 


^  Tlio  Greek  term  for  tlie  future  is  6  iiiKKwv,  and  p.k\\oj  is  used  as  an 
niixiliiiry  verb  to  form  certain  futures  in  Greek.  It  has  various  meanings, 
l)ut  they  can  all  he  traced  back  to  the  Sanskrit  man  (^manyate),  to 
Uiiiilc.  Ah  anya,  othoi-,  standH  by  the  side  of  aAAo?,  so  nianye, 
I  tliirik,  by  the  side  of  /^eAAcu.  11.  ii.  39:  drjareiv  €t*  efjLfXXcv  Itt’  dkyed 
Tf  aTovaxd^  re  Tpojci  t€  /cal  Aavaoiai,  ‘he  still  thought  to  lay  sufferings 
on  Trojans  and  Greeks.’  11.  xxiii.  544  :  /xeAActy  ucpaiprjffecBaL  diOKov, 
‘  thou  think  ost  thou  wouldst  have  stripped  me  of  the  indze.’  Od.  xiii. 

:  i)v/c  dp  epeXXes  A7;£etv,  ‘  did  you  not  think  of  stopping?  ’  i.e.  were 
you  not  going  to  stop  ?  Or  again  in  such,  phrases  as  II.  ii.  36,  rd  ov 
reki/TcaOai  epeXXov,  ‘these  things  were  not  meant  to  be  accomplished,’ 
literally,  these  things  did  not  mean  to  he  accomplished.  Thus  pdXXcu 
was  used  of  tilings  that  were  likely  to  be,  as  if  these  things  themselves 
ini'ant  or  intended  to  he  or  not  to  he  ;  and,  the  original  meaning  being* 
foj-gotton,  pL^XXo)  came  to  be  a  mere  auxiliary  expressing  probability. 
McAAcw  and  yu^AAo/xat,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  to  hesitate,’  are  equally  explained 
by  the  Sanskrit  man,  to  think  or  consider.  In  Old  Norse  the  future 
like  wise  fonned  ]>y  mu/ia,  to  mean.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  np  is  not 
changed  to  U,  but  that  im  and  al  are  pjarallel  pronominal  elements,  is 
shown  by  Sk,  any  onya,  Gr.  dXX’qXcov.  On  I  representing  n,  seeCurtius, 
p.  450. 
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The  Teutonic  Weak  Preterite. 

We  now  go  back  another  step,  and  ask  the  question 
which  we  asked  many  times  before.  How  can  a  mere 
d  produce  so  momentous  a  change  as  that  from  I  love 
to  I  loved  ?  As  we  have  learnt  in  the  meantime  that 
English  goes  back  to  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  closely 
related  to  continental  Saxon  and  Gothic,  we  look  at 
once  to  the  Gothic  imperfect  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  has  preserved  any  traces  of  the  original  compound ; 
for,  after  what  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  cases, 
we  are  no  doubt  prepared  to  find  here,  too,  gramma¬ 
tical  terminations  as  mere  remnants  of  independent 
words. 

In  Gothic  there  is  a  verb  'aasjan^  to  nourish.  Its 
preterite  is  as  follows : — 

Singular  Dual  Plural 

nas-i-da  nas-i-dedu  nas-i-dedum 

nas-i-des  nas-i-deduts  nas-i-dedu]> 

nas-i-da  -  nas-i-dedun 

The  subjunctive  of  the  preterite : 

nas-i-dedjau  nas-i-dedeiva  nas-i-dedeima 

nas-i-dedeis  nas-i-dedeits  nas-i-dedeij>  • 

nas-i-dedi  -  nas-i-dedeina 

This  is  reduced  in  Anglo-Saxon  to 

Singular  Plural 

ner-e-de  ner-e-don 

iLer-e-des(t)  ner-e-don 

ner-e-de  ner-e-don 

Subjunctive : 

ner-e-de 
ner-e-de 


ner-e-den 

ner-e-den 
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Let  us  now  look  to  the  auxiliary  verb  to  do^  in 
Anglo-Saxon : 


Singular 

Plural 

dyde 

dydon 

dyde3(t) 

dydon 

dyde 

dydon 

If  we  had  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  preterite  nerede 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  dyde,  the  identity  of  the  de  in 
'i^erede  with  dyde  would  not  be  very  apparent.  But 
here  you  will  perceive  the  advantage  which  Gothic 
has  over  all  other  Teutonic  dialects  for  the  purposes 
of  grammatical  comparison  and  analysis.  It  is  in 
Gothic,  and  in  Gothic  in  the  plural  only,  that  the  full 
terminations  dSdum,  dMup,  dSdun  have  been  pre¬ 
served.  In  the  Gothic  singular  nasida,  nasides^ 
'lumda  represent  an  original,  though  perhaps  never 
rcjalised,  ^nasideda,  '^'nasidedes,  ^'nasideda.  The  same 
lias  tak(‘n  place  in  Anglo-Saxon,  not  only  in  the 
singular,  but  in  the  plural  also.  Yet  such  is  the 
similarity  between  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon  that  we 
cannot  doubt  their  preterites  having  been  formed  on 
the  Haine  last.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  inductive 
reasoning,  there  must  have  been  an  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  preterite :  ^ 

Singular  Plural 

ner-e-dyde  ner-e-dydon 

ner-c-dydest  ner-e-dydon 

ner-e-dyde  ner-e-dydon 

And  if  ner-e-dyde  dwindled  down  to  nerede,  nerede 
could,  in  modern  English,  become  nered.  The  d  of 
the  preterite,  therefore,  which  changes  I  love  into  I 

*  Bopp,  Gowpar alive  Grammar,  §  620.  Grimm,  German  Grammar, 
ii.  845. 
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loved  is  originally  the  auxiliary  verb  to  cZo,  and  I  loved 
is  the  same  as  I  love  did,  or  I  did  love.  In  English 
dialects — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Dorset  dialect — every 
preterite,  if‘  it  expresses  a  lasting  or  repeated  action, 
is  formed  by  I  did}  and  a  distinction  is  thus  estab¬ 
lished  between  ‘  ’e  died  eesterdae,’  and  ‘  the  vo’ke  did 
die  by  scores  ’ ;  though  originally  died  is  the  same  as 
die  did.  In  the  spoken  Elemish,  as  Mr.  G.  Gezelie 
informs  me,  the  ordinary  preterite  is  Ih  hoorde,  Gy 
liordet,  liy  hoorde,  Wy  hoorden,  Gy  Jioovdet,  Zy 
hoorden.  But  the  common  people  frequently  use  Ik 
Itoordede  and  Ik  hoordege,  Wy  hoordeden  and  Wy 
hoordegen,  Gy  hoordedet  and  Gy  hoor degen,  Zy  lioor- 
deden  and  Zy  lioordegen.  I  did  is  expressed  in  the 
same  dialect  by  Ik  dede  and  Ik  dege. 

It  might  be  asked,  however,  very  properly,  how 
did  itself,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  dide,  was  formed,  and 
how  it  received  the  meaning  of  a  preterite.  In  dide 
the  final  de  is  not  a  termination,  but  it  is  the  root, 
and  the  first  syllable  di  is  the  reduplication  of  the 
root.  All  preterites  of  old,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
strong  verbs,  were  formed  as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit 
by  means  of  reduplication,  reduplication  being  one  of 
the  principal  means  by  which  roots  were  invested 
with  a  verbal  character.^  The  root  dS  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  is  the  same  as  the  root  the  in  tithemi  in  Greek, 
and  the  Sanskrit  root  dha  in  dadhami.  Anglo- 
Saxon  dyde  would  therefore  correspond  to  Sanskrit 
dad  he,  I  placed,  I  made,  I  did 

This  explanation,  which  at  the  time  when  Bopp 

^  Barnes,  Dorsetshire  Dialect,  p.  39. 

^  See  M.  M.’s  Ldler  on  the  Turanian  Languages^  pp.  44,  46. 
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proposed  it,  seemed  so  self-evident,  has  since  been 
called  in  question,  but  nothing  better  has  as  yet  been 
suggested  in  its  place.  I  quite  admit  the  difficulty 
applying  to  weak  preterites  such  as  mah-ta^  kun- 
Hid,  lois-sa,  &c.,  which  point  to  an  original  t,  not  dh. 
Eut  I  do  not  see  the  same  difficulty  with  regard  to 
preterites  such  as  nasida.  It  was  Begemann  who  in 
1873  (Das  schwache  Fraeteritum  der  germanischen 
S]}Tachen)  and  again  in  1874  [Zur  Bedeutung  des 
sclmachen  Praeteritums)  called  attention  to  this 
difficulty.  Windisch  adopted  the  same  view  (Kuhn’s 
Beitrd/je,  1876),  and  Moller  defended  it  more  strongly 
still  (Kdlbing’s  Englische  Studien,  1880).  Still,  Paul  was 
not  convinced  by  their  arguments  (Paul  und  Braune, 
Jkitmge,  1880,  p.  136),  and  Moller  had  once  more  to 
defend  his  position  (ibid.,  p.  457).  That  position,  in 
its  negative  character,  is  no  doubt  a  strong  one,  but  it 
is  weak  in  its  positive  suggestions.  To  derive,  as 
Begemann  suggested,  the  weak  preterites  from  the 
participle  in  t,  such  as  mah-t-s  in  Gothic,  is  without 
any  analogy.  To  take  the  t  for  a  secondary  verbal 
suffix,  as  in  KpvTr-rco,  plec-to,  0.  H.  G.  fleh'-t-o/Yi,  is 
impossible,  because  that  t  is  permanent,  and  does 
not  mark  the  preterite.  We  may  leave  the  question 
an  open  one,  but  it  will  require  stronger  arguments 
than  any  which  have  been  hitherto  produced  before 
we  can  admit  that  Gothic  forms  such  as  %as-i-dMum, 
nas-i-dedun  have  not  been  produced 
under  the  influence  of  ^dedvJ^,  ^dSdun,  we 

did,  you  did,  they  did.^ 

^  U’he  whole  question  has  heen  fully  treated  by  T.  Le  Karchant 
PouBc,  Xniroduction  to  the  Gothic  of  Xflfilas,  1886,  §  81.  He  is  not 

T.  A  a 
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In  this  manner  a  considerable  poiiiion  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  framework  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European 
languages  has  been  traced  back  to  original  inde¬ 
pendent  words,  and  even  the  slightest  changes  which 
at  first  sight  seem  so  mysterious,  such  as  foot  into  feet^ 
or  I  find  into  I  found,  have  been  fully  accounted  for. 
This  is  what  is  called  comparative  grammar,  or  a 
scientific  anal^^sis  of  all  the  formal  elements  of  a 
language,  preceded  by  a  comparison  of  all  the  varieties 
which  one  and  the  same  form  has  assumed  in  the 
numerous  dialects  of  the  Aryan  family.  The  most 
important  dialects  for  this  purpose  are  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic ;  but  in  many  cases  Zend, 
or  Celtic,  or  Slavonic  dialects  come  in  to  throw  an 
unexpected  light  on  forms  unintelligible  in  any  of  the 
four  principal  dialects.  The  result  of  such  a  work  as 
Bopp’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Aryan  languages 
may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  general 
framework  of  grammar,  the  elements  of  derivation, 
declension,  and  conjugation,  had  become  settled  before 
the  separation  of  the  Aryan  family.  Hence  the  broad 
outlines  of  grammar  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
and  the  rest,  are  in  reality  the  same :  and  the  appa¬ 
rent  difierences  can  be  explained  either  by  dialectic 
growth,  or  by  phonetic  corruption,  which  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  phonetic  peculiarities  of  each  nation. 
After  the  grammatical  terminations  of  all  these  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  traced  back  to  their  most  primitive 

prepared  to  give  up  the  composition  theory  as  recently  modified. 
Collitz,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Jhilology,  1888,  vol.  ix.  No.  1, 
inclines  towards  the  participial  theory.  The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the 
terminations  of  the  singular,  where  dap,  dast,  dap  would  be  expected, 
representing  an  original  daidd,  daiddst,  daidd.  See  Douse,  pp.  186,  187. 
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forms,  it  is  possible,  in  many  instances,  to  determine 
their  original  meaning. 

We  need  not  say  that  mi  and  mas,  ti  or  nti,  are 
directly  derived  from  mad  or  tad,  but  that  they  are 
parallel  forms  of  their  projiominal  stems  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  many  cases,  no  doubt,  we  can  only 
guess,  but  the  sphere  of  our  guesses  is  closely  limited. 
The  period  during  which,  as  in  the  Provencal  dir  vos 
ai,  the  component  elements  of  the  old  Aryan  grammar 
maintained  a  separate  existence  in  the  language  and 
the  mind  of  the  Aryas,  had  closed  long  before  San¬ 
skrit  was  Sanskrit  or  Greek  Greek.  That,  however, 
there  was  such  a  period,  we  can  doubt  as  little  as  we 
can  doubt  the  real  existence  of  fern  forests  previous 
to  the  formation  of  our  coal  fields. 


Aryan  Civilisation. 

We  can  even  go  a  step  further.  Suppose  we  had 
no  remnants  of  Latin ;  suppose  the  very  existence  of 
Rome  and  of  Latin  were  unknown  to  us ;  we  might 
still  prove,  on  the  evidence  of  the  six  Romanic 
dialects,  that  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  these 
dialects  formed  the  language  of  a  small  settlement; 
nay,  by  collecting  the  words  which  all  these  dialects 
share  in  common,  we  might  to  a  certain  extent  recon¬ 
struct  the  original  language,  and  draw  a  sketch  of  the 
state  of  civilisation,  as  reflected  by  these  common 
words.  The  same  can  be  done  if  we  compare  San¬ 
skrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Celtic,  and  Slavonic.  The 
words  which  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  form 
and  meaning  in  all  the  languages  must  have  existed 
Aa 
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before  the  people,  who  afterwards  formed  the  promi¬ 
nent  nationalities  of  the  Aryan  family,  separated; 
and,  if  carefully  interpreted,  they,  too,  will  serve  as 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  civilisation  attained  by  the 
Aryas  before  they  left  their  common  home.  It  can 
be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  language,  that  before 
their  separation  the  Aryas  led  the  life  of  agricultural 
nomads — a  life  such  as  Tacitus  describes  that  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  They  knew  the  arts  of  ploughing, 
of  making  roads,  of  building  ships,  of  weaving  and 
sewing,  of  erecting,  houses ;  they  had  counted  at  least 
as  far  as  one  hundred.  They  had  domesticated  the 
most  important- animals,  the  cow;  the  horse,  the  sheep, 
the  dog ;  they  were  acquainted  with  the  most  useful 
metals,  and  armed* with  hatchets,  whether  for  peaceful 
or  warlike  purposes.  They  had  recognised  the  bonds 
of  blood  and  the  laws  of  marriage;  they  followed 
their  leaders  and  kings,  and  the  distinction  between 
right  and  wrong  was  fixed  by  customs  and  laws. 
They  were  impressed  with  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being, 
invoked  by  various  names.  All  this,  as  I  said,  can 
be  proved  by  the  evidence  of  language.  For  if  you 
find  that  languages  like  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Celtic, 
or  Slavonic,  which,  after  their  first  separation,  could 
have  had  but  little  contact  with  Sanskrit,  have  the 
same  word,  for  instance,  for  metal  which  exists  in 
Sanskrit,  this  is  proof  absolute  that  some  kind  of 
metal  was  wrought  previous  to  the  Aryan  separation. 
Now,  metal  or  ore  is  ais  in  Gothic,  dr  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
m  in  Latin,  and  ay  as  in  Sanskrit,  a  word  which,  as 
it  could  not  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Indians  from 
the  Germans  or  by  the  Germans  from  the  Indians,  must 
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have  existed  previous  to  their  separation.  We  could 
not  find  the  same  name  for  house  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic/  unless  houses  had  been 
known  before  the  separation  of  these  dialects.  In  this 
manner  a  history  of  Aryan  civilisation  has  been  written 
from  the  archives  of  language,  stretching  back  to  times 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  any  documentary  history.^ 

Home  Tooke. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  we  owe  this  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  language  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
Comparative  Philology,  such  as  it  has  been  carried 
on  since  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit.  But  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  all  which  is  now  purely  formal  in  language 
was  originally  material,  that  terminations  had  not 
always  been  terminations,  but  were  originally  inde¬ 
pendent  words,  that  the  wonderful  edifice  of  lan¬ 
guage  was  built  up  in  fact  with  a  limited  number 
of  stones — all  this  had  been  seen  by  philosophers  who 
knew  nothing  of  Sanskrit.  However  wild  some  of  his 
speculations  may  appear  to  .us  now,  the  true  nature  of 
grammatical  elements  was  clearly  perceived  by  Horne 
Tooke  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley,  first  published  in 
1786.  This  is  what  he  wrote  of  terminations :  ^ — 

‘  For  though  I  think  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  all  terminations  may  likewise  be  traced  to  their 
respective  origin;  and  that,  however  artificial  they 
may  now  appear  to  us,  they  were  not  originally  the 
effect  of  premeditated  and  deliberate  art^  but  separate 

^  Sanak.  dama ;  Greek,  5(5/xos ;  Lat.  domus  ;  Slav,  doinii ;  Celt.  daimJu 

^  See  M.  M.’s  JEssay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  Oxford  Essays, 
1856,  and  Biographies  of  Words,  1888,  pp.  12S  seq^. 

^  Diversions  of  Burley,  p.  190. 
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words  by  lengtli  of  time  corrupted  and  coalescing 
with,  the  words  of  which  they  are  now  considered 
as  the  tenninations ;  yet  this  was  less  likely  to  be 
suspected  by  others.  And  if  it  had  been  suspected, 
they  would  have  had  much  further  to  travel  to  their 
journey’s  end^  and  through  a  road  much  more  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  as  the  corruption  in  those  languages  is  of  much 
longer  standing  than  in  ours,  and  more  complex.' 

When  we  ha^e  once  seen  how  grammatical  termi¬ 
nations  are  to  be  traced  back  in  the  beginning  to 
independent  words,  we  have  learnt  at  the  same  time 
that  the  component  elements  of  language,  which 
remain  in  our  crucible  at  the  end  of  a  complete 
grammatical  analysis,  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  Roots 
predicative  and  Roots  demonstrative. 

We  QsSlroot  or  racZica?  whatever  in  the  words*  of  any 
language  or  family  of  languages  cannot  be  reduced 
to  a  simpler  or  more  original  form.  We  assert 
nothing  more  about  these  residua,  we  simply  say, 
they  are  ultimate,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  to 
simpler  elements.  There  have  been  long  controversies 
as  to  whether  these  roots  ever  existed  as  actual 
words.  The  answer  is  simple  enough.  From  a  logical 
point  of  view,  a  root,  as  soon  as  it  is  used  as  a  noun 
or  a  verb,  can  no  longer  be  called  a  root,  though  pho¬ 
netically  the  root  may  be  identical  with  the  noun.'  But 
from  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  are  roots  which,  as  far  as  sound  is  con¬ 
cerned,  remain  perfectly  unchanged  when  used  as  nouns. 

There  is  another  controversy,  more  especially  with 
regard  to  Sanskrit  roots,  whether  they  should  be 
represented  as  monosyllabic  or  as  dissyllabic,  whether 
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in  their  strong  (Gu^^a)  or  in  their  weak  form.  If  we 
keep  strictly  to  our  definition  that  a  root  is  what 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  simpler  form,  it  follows  that 
we  must  give,  for  instance,  GAN,  not  GANA,  as  the 
root  meaning  to  beget.  Wo  might,  no  doubt,  go  a 
step  further,  and  give  GN  as  the  last  residue  of  our 
analysis,  but  the  objection  to  this  is  that  GN  would 
be  no  longer  pronounceable.  For  the  same  reason  it 
seems  preferable  to  give  BUDH  (mvO)  as  the  root,  not 
BEUDH  or  BHEUDH  (uevO),  because  the  e  of  Gu^ia 
can  bo  accounted  for  and  removed,  without  destroying 
the  charactcT  of  the  root. 

Still,  tlu'se  (juestions  are  of  small  moment,  and  may 
1)0  settled  according  to  the  taste  of  different  scholars. 
What  is  of  importance  is  that  we  should  see  that 
tliCHC  so-called  roots,  the  retildua  of  our  grammatical 
analysis,  are  vital  elements,  and  permeate  the  whole 
body  of  language. 

Tills  may  1)0  shown,  cither  by  tracing  back  a  number 
of  words  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  and  Latin  to  their 
common  root,  or  by  taking  a  root,  after  it  has  once 
been  disco vered,  and  following  it  through  its  wan- 
(hu'ings  from  language  to  language.  The  latter  course 
is  p(‘rhapB  the  more  useful,  as  fdacing  before  our  eyes 
the  actual  growth  of  an  Aryan  root. 

Tlie  Boot  AR. 

This  root  AIl^  means  to  plough,  to  stir  the  soil. 
Ffom  it  wc  have  the  Latin  ar-are,  the  Greek  ar-oun, 
the  Irisli  ar,  the  Lithuanian  ar-ti,  the  Eussian  oradi, 

*  Ail  1)0  identified  with  the  Sanskrit  root  ar,  to  go  (Pott,  Ety- 

wohxjinchd  ForHchunyen,  i.  218)  ;  but  for  our  present  purposes  tlie  root 
Ail,  to  Htir,  is  Hiifllcient. 
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the  Gothic  ar-jan^  the  Anglo-Saxon  er-ian^  the  modern 
English  to  ear,  Shakespeare  says  (Richard  II.  iii.  2), 

‘  to  ear  the  land  that  has  some  hope  to  grow.’  We 
read  in  Deut.  xxi.  4,  ‘  a  rough  valley  which  is  neither 
eared  nor  sown.’ 

From  this  we  have  the  name  of  the  plough,  or 
the  instrument  of  earing :  in  Latin,  ara-trum ;  in 
Greek,  aro-tron ;  in  Bohemian,  om-dlo ;  in  Lithuanian, 
mdcla-s ;  in  Cornish,  araclar^  in  Welsh,  in 

Old  Norse,  ardhr.  In  Old  Norse,  however,  aTdh\ 
meaning  originally  the  plough,  came  to  mean  earn¬ 
ings  or  wealth ;  the  plough  being,  in  early  times,  the 
most  essential  possession  and  means  of  livelihood. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Latin  name  for  money, 
pecunia,  was  derived  from  pecus,  cattle  ;  the  word  fee^ 
which  is  now  restricted  to  the  payment  made  to  a 
doctor  or  lawyer,  was  in  Old  English  feh^  and  in 
Anglo-Saxon  feoh,  meaning  cattle  and  wealth;  for 
feoh  and  Gothic  faihu  are  really  the  same  word  as 
the  Latin  pecus,  the  modern  German  vieh. 

The  act  of  ploughing  is  called  aratio  in  Latin; 
arosis  in  Greek :  and  I  believe  that  aroma,  too,  in  the 
sense  of  perfume,  had  the  same  origin.  To  derive 
ardma  from  the  root  ghrd,  to  smell,  is  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  no  parallel  cases  in  which  an  initial 
gh  is  dropt  in  Greek  and  replaced  by  a.  But  ardma 
occurs  not  only  in  the  sense  of  sweet  herbs,  but 
likewise  in  that  of  field-fruits  in  general,  such  as 
barley  and  others.  The  general  meaning,  therefore, 

^  If,  as  Has  been  supposed,  tbe  Cornisb  and  Welsli  words  were  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  Latin  ardtnim,  they  would  have  appeared  as  areuclevy 
arawdy  respectively. 
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of  the  word  may  have  become  restricted,  like  that 
of  sxjices,  originally  es2:)^ces^  and  herbs  of  the  field  or 
aromata,  particularly  those  offered  at  sacrifices,  may 
have  assumed  the  sense  of  sweet  herbs.^ 

A  more  primitive  formation  of  the  root  ar  seems  to 
be  the  Greek  era^  earth,  the  Sanskrit  ira  and  icZa,  the 
Old  High -German  ero^  the  Gaelic  ire,  irionn.  It 
meant  originally  the  ploughed  land,  afterwards  earth 
in  general.  Even  the  word  earth,  the  Gothic  airtha,^ 
the  Anglo-Saxon  eortlie,  must  have  been  taken  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  sense  of  ploughed  or  cultivated  land. 
The  derivative  ar-menhira,  formed  like  Ju-rienturh, 
would  naturally  have  been  applied  to  any  animal  fit 
for  ploughing  and  other  labour  in  the  field,  whether 
ox  or  liorsc.*^ 

The  Latin  arvua,  ploughed,  and  arviim,  field,  and 
the  Greek  apovpa  have  been  traced  back  hy  Benfey  to 
the  same  root.'^  Ar-vtis  would  be  formed  like  pak-va, 

^  I  retract  a  gncHH  which  I  expressed  in  former  editions  that  arOma 
may  have  rncjint  oi'iginally  the  smell  of  a  ploughed  held.  That  the  smell 
of  a  ploughed  field  was  apxireciated  hy  the  ancients  may  be  seen  from 
the  words  of  Jacob  (Genesis  xxvii.  27),  ‘  the  smell  of  my  son  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Loi’dhas  blessed.^  But  arOnmta  meant  clearly 
HubHtanccH  first,  before  it  assumed  the  modern  sense  of  odour.  See 
Grcclc  Thesaurus  by  Stcxibanua,  ed.  I>idot,  s.  v. 

^  Grimm  remarks  justly  that  airtha  could  not  be  derived  from  ar  j  an, 
on  account  of  the  clill'ereuco  in  the  vowels.  But  airtha  is  a  much  more 
ancient  formation,  and  cornea  from  the  root  ar,  which  root,  again,  was 
originally  ri  or  ir  (Benfey,  Kurze  Gr,  p.  27).  From  this  x:>riniitive  root 
ri  or  ir,  wo  must  derive  both  the  Sanskrit  ira  or  i(Za,  the  Greek  ‘4 pa-  in 
4pa((,  the  O.  H.  G.  ilro  and  ir-da,  and  the  Gothic  airtha.  The  latter 
would  correspond  to  the  Sanskrit  riia,  i.e.  art  a.  The  true  meaning 
of  the  Sanslvi-it  idii  is  earth.  The  Brahmans  exjdain  it  as  prayer,  but 
this  is  not  its  original  meaning, 

^  CorsKcn  objects  to  this  derivation  in  his  Krituche  Beitrdge,  p.  241. 

*  Aiajsburijer  Alhjemeine  Zeitmtg,  27  Juli,  1875. 
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ripe,  from  paZ;,  to  cook.  Another  suffix  vara  (as  in 
jpi-vara  by  the  side  of  pt-van)  would  give  us  ^ar-vard, 
and  this  by  the  change  of  va  into  ou,  as  in  VaruTia 
and  Ovpavos,  would  give  apovpa.  The  Sanskrit  urvara, 
field,  shows  change  of  a  into  u,  as  in  VaruTia  for 
Yara^i^a. 

As  agriculture  was  the  principal  labour  in  that 
early  state  of  society  when  we  must  suppose  most  of 
our  Aryan  words  to  have  been  formed  and  fixed  in 
their  definite  meanings,  we  may  well  understand  how 
a  word  which  originally  meant  this  special  kind  of 
labour  was  afterwards  used  to  signify  labour  in 
general.  The  most  natural  tendency  in  the  growth 
of  words  and  of  their  meanings  is  from  the  special 
to  the  general.  Thus  rcf/ere  and  rjuhomare,  wliicii 
originally  meant  to  steer  a  ship,  took  the  general 
sense  of  governing.  To  eqiovp,  which  originally  was 
to  furnish  a  ship  (French  equiper  and  esqwif^  from 
schifo,  ship),  came  to  mean  furnishing  in  general. 
Now  in  modern  German,  arheit  means  simply  labour ; 
arbeitsam  means  industrious.  In  Gothic,  too,  aA'hai]-^^ 
is  only  used  to  express  labour  and  trouble  in  general. 
But  in  Old  Norse,  erfullii  means  chiefly  plouglvbvp 
and  afterwards  labour  in  general ;  ^  and  the  samcwor<l 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  earfoth  or  earfethe,  is  labour.  Of 
course  we  might  equally  suppose  that,  as  labourer, 
from  meaning  one  who  labours  in  general,  came  to 
take  the  special  sense  of  an  agricultural  hiljourer, 
so  arheit,  from  meaning  work  in  general,  came  to 

^  This  statement  rests  on  the  authority  of  Bjorn  HalklorRson’s  IHc- 
f ionary,  Icelandic  and  Latin,  published  by  Bask,  J814.  I)r.  VigfuHHon, 
s.v.  erfidi,  doubts  the  meaning*  of  ploughing. 
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be  applied,  in  Old  Norse,  to  tbe  work  of  ploughing. 
But  as  the  root  of  erfithi  is  clearly  ar,  our  first  ex¬ 
planation  is  the  more  plausible.  Besides,  the  simple 
ar  in  Old  Norse  means  ploughing  and  labour,  and 
the  Old  High-German  art  has  likewise  the  sense  of 
ploughing.^ 

And  as  ploughing  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest 
kinds  of  labour,  but  also  one  of  the  most  primitive 
arts,  I  venture  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  derive  the 
Latin  ars  from  the  same  root.  Ploughing  and  culti¬ 
vating  the  land  was  after  all  the  oldest  art,  and  not 
too  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  to  prevent  them 
from  ascribing  its  invention  to  the  goddess  of  all 
wisdom. 

In  Old  High-German  in  Anglo-Saxon  Srende, 

mean  simply  work ;  but  they,  too,  must  originally 
have  meant  the  special  work  of  agriculture ;  and  in 
the  English  errand^  and  errand-hoy^  the  same  word 
is  still  in  existence. 

Ar,  however,  did  not  only  mean  to  plough,  or  to 
cut  open  the  land ;  it  was  transferred  at  a  very  early 
time  to  the  ploughing  of  the  sea,  or  rowing.  Thus 
Shakespeare  says : — 

Make  the  sea  serve  them,  which  they  ear  and  wound 
With  keels: 

In  Latin  such  expressions  as  perarare  aqnas,  sul- 

^  G-rimm  derives  arheit,  Gothic  arhaiihs,  Old  High-German  arapeit, 
Modem  High-German  arheit,  directly  from  the  Gothic  arhja,  heir  ;  but 
admits  a  relationship  between  arhja  and  the  root  arjan,  to  plough.  He 
identifies  arhja  with  the  Slavonic  ra6,  servant,  slave,  and  arheit  with 
rahota,  corvte,  supposing  that  sons  and  heirs  were  the  first  natural 
slaves.  He  supposes  even  a  relationship  between  rahota  and  the  Latin 
labor  {German  Dictionary ,  s.v.  Arbeit).  If  Gothic  arhi,  inherited 
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care  vada  carina,  sulcare  undas  are  well  known. 
In  French  silloner  la  mer  sxLdfaucher  le  grand  pre 
mean  to  row  or  to  cut  through  the  green  sea.^  They 
are  expressions  especially  applied  to  galley-slaves.^ 
In  a  similar  manner  we  find  that  Sanskrit  derives 
from  ar  the  substantive  aritra,  not  in  the  sense  of 
a  plough,  but  in  the  sense  of  a  rudder.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  Professor  Skeat  compares  dr,  the  oar,  the  plough¬ 
share  of  the  water  ;  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  used  the  root  ar  in  the  sense  of  rowing ; 
for  eretes  ^  in  Greek  is  a  rower,  and  their  word  tri-er-es 
meant  originally  a  ship  with  three  oars,  or  with  three 
row'S  of  oars/  a  trireme. 

This  comparison  of  ploughing  and  rowing  is  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  in  ancient  languages.  The  English 
word  plough,  the  Slavonic  ploug,  has  been  compared 
with  the  Sanskrit  plava,^  a  ship,  and  with  the  Greek 
ploion,  ship.  As  the  Aryas  spoke  of  a  ship  plough¬ 
ing  the  sea,  they  also  spoke  of  a  plough  sailing  across 
the  field ;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  same  names  were 
applied  to  both.®  In  English  dialects,  or 

property,  could  "be  derived  from  a  root  meaning  to  plough,  its  original 
meaning  would  have  been  ploughed  land,  while  arhjd,  the  heir,  would 
have  been  meant  for  the  son  to  whom  the  ploughed  land  descended  by 
inheritance.  But  this  is  doubtful. 

^  Pott,  Siudien  zur  Mythologie,  s.  321;  Brinkmann,  Meiapheren, 

p.  188. 

2  Gil  BlaSt  ii-  4. 

^  Latin  remus  (Old  Irish  rdm)  for  resmus,  connected  with  eperfios. 
From  kphrjs  comes  Ipkoaca ;  and  vvrjphi]S,  servant,  helper ;  rostrum 
from  rodere. 

*  Cf.  Eur.  Eec.  455,  liuirrj  dXtrjprjs,  *AiJL<prjpT]s  means  having  oars  on 
both  sides. 

®  From  Sanskrit  plu,  irXicc:  cf.  fleet  and  float. 

®  Other  similes :  vvis  and  vvvis,  ploughshare,  derived  by  Plutarch 
from  boar.  QucbsL  Conv.  iv.  5,  2,  r^v  5^  tv  diroxpT]<JT^(yoLi  teal  rijxdaSai 
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j)lov)  is  still  used  in  tlie  general  sense  of  wagon  or 
conveyance.^ 

We  might  follow  the  offshoots  of  this  root  ar  still 
further,  but  the  number  of  words  which  we  have 
examined  in  various  languages  will  suffice  to  show 
what  is  meant  by  a  root  and  its  ramifications.  In  all 
these  words  ar  is  the  radical  element,  all  the  rest  is 
merely  formative.  The  root  ar  is  called  a  predica¬ 
tive  root,  because,  in  whatever  composition  it  enters, 
it  predicates  one  and  the  same  conception,  whether 
of  the  plough,  or  the  rudder,  or  the  ox,  or  the  field. 
Even  in  such  a  word  as  artistic^  the  predicative  power 
of  the  root  ar  may  still  be  perceived,  though,  of  course, 
as  it  were  by  means  of  a  powerful  telescope  only. 
The  Brahmans,  who  call  themselves  4rya  in  India, 
were  no  more  aware  of  the  real  oi-igin  of  this  name 


XiyovfTi'  TTpdiTT}  yap  ‘npov^ovri  tt]s  opvxV'>)  cpaffi,  ryv  yrjVf 

1X^07  apu<7€oos  i6i]icCy  ica\  rb  r^s  vvcojs  mpr^yrjaaro  epyov'  oOev  jcal  rovvopux 
y€Vi(T6ai  rw  kpyaXdw  Xiyovai  dirb  vus,  A  plougL  is  said  to  be  called 
a  pig’s  nose.  The  Latin  'porca,  a  ridge  between  two  furrows,  is  derived 
from  porous f  hog;  and  the  German  furicha^  furrow,  is  connected  with 
faraJij  boar.  Tmporcitor  was  an  Italian  deity  presiding  over  the 
drawing  of  furrows.  Fab.  Pictor.  ap.  Serv.  Yirg,  G.  i.  21,  ‘imporcitor 
qui  porcas  in  agro  facit  arando.’  The  Sanskrit  vrika,  wolf,  from 
vrasX:,  to  tear,  is  used  for  plough  (Big- ved a  i.  117,21).  The  Sanskrit 
p  r  o  t  h  a  m  and  p  6 1  r  a  m  mean  both  the  snout  of  boar  and  a  ploughshare ; 
see  PTin.  iii.  2,  183,  halasflkarayo/i-  puva7i.  Godarana,  earth* 
toarer,  is  another  word  for  plough  in  Sanskrit.  Gothic  lioha,  plough 
=  Sanskrit  koka,  wolf.  See  Grimm,  Deutsche  Sxnaelie,  and  Kuhn, 
Indische  Studien,  vol.  i.  p,  321 ;  M.  M.,  Hibbert  Lectures,  p.  192. 

^  In  the  Vale  of  Blackmore,  a  wagon  is  called  plough  or  plow  ;  and 
zull  (Anglo-Saxon  sijl)  is  used  for  aratrum  (Barnes,  Dorset  Dialect, 
p.  369).  Plough  does  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  writers;  and  Southern 
authors  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  employ  it  only  in 
compound  terms,  as  plow-land,  etc.  In  the  Southern  dialects  the  word 
for  plough  is  zuol^,  Anglo-Saxon  sulh.  See  R.  Morris,  Ayenbiie  of 
Inwyt,  preface,  p.  Ixxi. 
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and  its  connection  witli  agricultural  labour,  than 
tie  artist  who  now  speaks  of  his  art  as  a  divine 
inspiration  suspects  that  the  word  which  he  uses  was 
originally  applicable  only  to  so  primitive  an  art  as 
that  of  ploughing. 


The  Hoot  SPAS. 

We  shall  now  examine  another  family  of  words,  in 
order  to  see  by  what  process  the  radical  elements  of 
words  were  first  discovered. 

Let  us  take  the  word  respectaUe.  It  is  a  word  of 
Latin,  not  of  Saxon  origin.  In  respectabilis  we  easily 
distinguish  the  verb  respecta-re  and  the  termination 
bilis.  We  then  separate  the  prefix  re,  which  leaves 
spectare,  and  we  trace  spectare  as  a  participial  for¬ 
mation  back  to  the  Latin  verb  specere  or  spicere^ 
meaning  to  see,  to  look.  In  specere^  again,  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  changeable  termination  ere  and 
the  unchangeable  remnant  spec^  which  we  call  the 
root.  This  root  we  expect  to  find  in  Sanskrit  and  the 
other  Aryan  languages ;  and  so  we  do.  In  Sanskrit 
the  more  usual  form  is  pas,  to  see,  without  the  s ; 
but  spas  also  is  found  in  spasa,  a  spy;  in  spashi^a 
and  vi-spashia,  clear,  manifest;  and  in  the  Vedic 
spas,  a  guardian.  In  the  Teutonic  family  we  find 
spehon  in  Old  High-German,  meaning  to  look,  to  spy, 
to  contemplate ;  and  speka,  the  English  spy.^  In 
Greek,  the  root  speh  has  been  changed  into  sleep, 
which  exists  in  skeptomai,  I  look,  I  examine :  from 
whence  sheptiJeos,  an  examiner  or  enquirer ;  in  theo- 

1  Pott,  MymologiscTie  Forscimnyen,  s.  267  s  Benfey,  Griechisches 
Wurzelioorterhucli,  s.  236. 
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logical  language,  a  sceptic  ;  and  epishopos,  an  overseer, 
in  ecclesiastical  language,  a  bishop. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  various  ramifications  of 
this  root.  Beginning  with  respectable,  we  found  that 
it  originally  meant  a  person  who  deserves  respect, 
respect  meaning  looldng  hack.  We  pass  by  common 
objects  or  persons  without  noticing  them,  whereas  we 
turn  back  to  look  again  at  those  who  deserve  our 
admiration,  our  regard,  our  respect.  This  was  the 
original  meaning  of  respect  and  respectable ;  nor  need 
we  be  surprised  at  this  if  we  consider  that  noble, 
rohilis  in  Latin,  conveyed  originally  no  more  than 
tlie  idea  of  a  person  that  deserves  to  be  known ;  for 
nohilis  stands  for  gnobilis,  just  as  norien  stands  for 
gnomen]  or  natus  for  gncUus. 

‘  With  respect  to  ’  has  now  become  almost  a  mere 
preposition.  For  if  we  say,  ^  With  respect  to  this 
point  I  have  no  more  to  say,’  this  is  the  same  as, 
'  I  liavo  no  more  to  say  on  this  point.’ 

Again,  as  in  looking  back  we  single  out  a  person, 
the  adjective  respective,  and  the  adverb  respectively, 
are  used  almost  in  the  same  sense  as  special,  or 
singly. 

The  English  resp>Ue  is  the  Norman  modification  of 
respectus,  the  French  r^pit.  Bepit  meant  originally 
looking  hack,  reviewing  the  whole  evidence.  A 
criminal  received  so  many  days  ad  respectum,  to 
re-oxamino  the  case.  Afterwards  it  was  said  that 
the  prisoner  had  received  a  respite,  that  is  to  say, 
had  obtained  a  re-examination;  and  at  last  a  verb 
was  formed,  and  it  was  said  that  a  person  had  been 
respited. 
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As  s^pecere,  to  see,  with  the  preposition  re^  came 
to  mean  respect,  so  with  the  preposition  de,  down, 
it  forms  the  Latin  despicei'e,  meaning  to  look  down, 
the  English  des2nse.  The  French  depit  (Old  French 
despit)  means  no  longer  contempt,  though  it  is 
the  Latin  despectiis,  but  rather  anger,  vexation.  Se 
depiter  is,  to  be  vexed,  to  fret.  ^  En  depit  de  lui  ’ 
is  originally  ‘angry  with  him,’  then  ‘in  spito  of 
him’ ;  and  the  English  spite,  in  spite  of,  spiteful,  are 
mere  abbreviations  of  despite,  in  despite  of,  despitefid, 
and  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  spitting  of  cats, 
than  souns  (sorex),  mouse,  has  with  sourire  (subridere), 
to  laugh. 

As  de  means  down  from  above,  so  sub  means  up 
from  below,  and  this  added  to  specere,  to  look,  gives 
us  suspicere,  suspicari,  to  look  up,  in  the  sense  of  to 
suspect.^  From  it  suspicion,  suspicious ;  and  likewise 
the  French  soupcon,  even  in  such  phrases  as  ‘  There 
is  a  soupgon  of  chicory  in  this  coffee,’  meaning  just  a 
touch,  just  the  smallest  atom  of  chicory. 

As  circum  means  round  about,  so  circumspect 
means,  of  course,  cautious,  careful. 

With  in,  meaning  into,  specere  forms  inspicere,  to 
inspect,  hence  inspector,  inspection. 

With  ad,  towards,  specere  becomes  adspicere,  to 
look  at  a  thing.  Hence  cidspectus,  the  aspect,  the 
look  or  appearance  of  things. 

So  with  pro,  forward,  specere  became  prospicere ; 

^  The  Greek  virSSpa,  askance,  is  derived  from  lira,  and  Spa,  which  is 
connected  with  S^pKopai,  I  see;  the  Sanskrit  dris.  In  Sanskrit,  how¬ 
ever,  the  more  primitive  root  dri,  or  dar,  has  likewise  been  preserved, 
and  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  particularly  if  joined  with  the  preposition 
a;  tad  adr^tya,  with  respect  to  this. 
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and  gave  rise  to  such  words  as  iJTOS'pectus,  as  it  were 
a  look  out,  &c.  With  con,  with,  apicere 

forms  couB^icere,  to  see  together,  conspectus,  con- 
Bpicuous.  We  saw  before  in  respectable,  that  a  new 
word,  speetare,  is  formed  from  the  participle  of  spicere. 
This,  with  the  preposition  ex,  out,  gives  us  the  Latin 
expectare,  the  English  to  expect,  to  look  out ;  with  its 
derivatives. 

AuB'plcious  is  another  word  which  contains  our 
root  as  the  second  of  its  component  elements.  The 
Latin  cms2nciuni  stands  for  avispicium,  and  meant 
the  looking  out  for  certain  birds  which  were  con- 
siilered  to  be  of  good  or  bad  omen  to  the  success  of 
any  public  or  private  act.  Hence  auspicious  in  the 
sense  of  lucky.  Haru-spex  was  the  name  given  to 
a  person  who  foretold  the  future  from  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  entrails  of  animals.^  We  also  have  the 
feminine  liaruspica,  formed  hke  vestispica,  a  ward¬ 
robe-keeper. 

Again,  from  specere,  s^oeculum  was  formed,  in  the 
sense  of  looking-glass,  or  any  other  means  of  looking 
at  oneself ;  and  from  it  speculari,  the  English  to 
speculate,  speculative,  &c. 

But  there  are  many  more  offshoots  of  this  one 
root.  Thus,  the  Latin  speetdum,  looking-glass, 
became  speccMo  in  Italian ;  and  the  same  word, 
though  in  a  roundabout  way,  came  into  French  as 
the  adjective  espiegle,  waggish.  The  origin  of  this 
French  word  is  curious.  There  exists  in  German  a 
famous  cycle  of  stories,  mostly  tricks  played  by  a 
half-historical,  half-mythical  character  of  the  name 
^  See  Chips  from  a  German  WorTcsJiop,  ii.  p.  177. 
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of  Eulenspiegel,  or  Owl-glass.  These  stories  were 
translated  into  French,  and  the  hero  was  known  at 
first  by  the  name  of  Ulespiegle,  which  name,  con¬ 
tracted  afterwards  into  Espiegle,  became  a  general 
name  for  every  wag. 

As  the  French  borrowed  not  only  from  Latin,  but 
likewise  from  the  Teutonic  languages,  we  meet  there, 
side  by  side  with  the  derivatives  of  the  Latin  specere, 
the  Old  High-German  spelidn,  slightly  disguised  as 
epier,  to  spy,  the  Italian  spiare.  The  German  word 
for  a  spy  was  spelia,  and  this  appears  in  Old  French 
as  espie,  in  Modern  French  as  espion. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  branches  of  the  same  root 
is  the  Latin  species.  Whether  we  take  species  in  the 
sense  of  a  perennial  succession  of  similar  individuals 
in  continual  generations  (Jussieu),  or  look  upon  it 
as  existing  only  as  a  category  of  thought  (Agassiz), 
species  was  intended  originally  as  the  literal  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  eiclos,  as  opposed  to  genos  or  genus. 
The  Greeks  classified  things  originally  according 
to  kind  and  form,  and  though  these  terms  were 
afterwards  technically  defined  by  Aristotle,  their 
etymological  meaning  is  in  reality  the  most  appro¬ 
priate.  Things  may  be  classified  either  because  they 
are  of  the  same  genus  or  kind^  that  is  to  say,  because 
they  had  the  same  origin;  this  gives  us  a  genealo¬ 
gical  classification :  or  they  can  be  classified  because 
they  have  the  same  appearance,  eidos,  or  form, 
without  claiming  for  them  a  common  origin ;  and 
this  gives  us  a  morphological  classification.  It  was, 
however,  in  the  Aristotelian,  and  not  in  its  etymo¬ 
logical  sense,  that  the  Greek  eidos  was  rendered  in 
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Latin  by  species^  meaning  the  subdivision  of  a  genus, 
the  class  of  a  family.  Hence  the  French  espece,  a 
kind  ;  the  English  special,  in  the  sense  of  particular 
as  opposed  to  general.  There  is  a  little  of  the  root 
spas,  to  see,  left  in  a  special  train,  or  a  special  mes¬ 
senger  ;  yet  the  connection,  though  not  apparent,  can 
be  restored  with  perfect  certainty.  VYe  frequently 
hear  the  expression  to  specify.  A  man  specifies  his 
grievances.  What  does  it  mean?  The  mediaeval 
Latin  specificiis  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  Greek 
eidopoios.  This  means  what  makes  or  constitutes  an 
eidos  or  species.  Now,  in  classification,  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  species  is  that  particular  quality  which, 
superadded  to  other  qualities,  shared  in  common  by 
all  the  members  of  a  genus,  distinguishes  one  class 
from  all  other  classes.  Thus  the  specific  character 
which  distinguishes  man  from  all  other  animals  is 
reason  or  language.  Specific,  therefore,  assumed 
the  sense  of  distinguishing  or  distinct,  and  the  verb 
to  specify  conveyed  the  meaning  of  enumerating 
distinctly,  or  one  by  one. 

I  finish  with  the  French  epicier,  a  respectable 
grocer,  but  originally  a  man  who  sold  drugs.  The 
different  kinds  of  drugs  which  the  apothecary  had  to 
sell  were  spoken  of,  with  a  certain  learned  air,  as 
species,  not  as  drugs  in  general,  but  as  peculiar  drugs 
and  special  medicines.  Hence  the  chymist  or  apothe¬ 
cary  is  still  called  speziale  in  Italian,  his  shop  spe- 
zieria}  In  French  species,  which  regularly  became 
esplce,  assumed  a  new  form  to  express  drugs,  namely, 

^  G finer i  coloniali,  colonial  goods. — Marsh,  Lectures,  p.  263.  In 
Spanish,  generoB,  merchandise. 
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epices';,  tbe  English  spices,  the  German  Spezereien, 
Hence  the  famous  pain  depices,  gingerbread  nutSj  and 
epicier,  a  grocer.  If  we  try  for  a  moment  to  trace 
spiey,  or  a  well-spiced  article,  back  to  the  simple 
root  specere,  to  look,  we  shall  understand  that  mar¬ 
vellous  power  of  language  which,  out  of  a  few  simple 
elements,  has  created  a  variety  of  names  hardly  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  unbounded  variety  of  nature  herself.^ 
Classes  of  Soots. 

William  von  Humboldt^  held  that  roots  are  neces¬ 
sarily  monosyllabic,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  in 
the  Aryan  family  of  speech  roots  consisting  of  more 
than  one  syllable  can  always  be  proved  to  be  deriva¬ 
tive/^ 

We  may  distinguish  between  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  roots. 

A.  Primary  roots  are  those  which  consist 

(1)  of  one  vowel ;  for  instance,  i,  to  go. 

(2)  of  one  vowel  and  one  consonant ;  for  instance, 
ad,  to  eat. 

(3)  of  one  consonant  and  one  vowel ;  for  instance, 
da,  to  give. 

B.  Secondary  roots  are  those  which  consist 

(1)  of  one  consonant,  vowel,  and  consonant ;  for 
instance,  tud,  to  strike. 

In  these  roots  either  the  JSi'st  or  the  last  consonant 
is  modificatory. 

^  Many  derivatives  might  have  been  added,  such  as  specimen,  spec¬ 
tator,  le  spectacle,  specialitc,  spectrum,  speclavles,  specious,  specula.,  kc, 

®  W.  von  Humboldt,  V erscldedenlicit,  a.  876 ;  Pott,  Elym.  Forsch. 
ii.  s.  216,  311. 

®  See,  however,  p.  292. 
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C.  Tertiary  roots  are  those  which  consist 

(1)  of  consonant,  consonant,  and  vowel ;  for  in* 

stance,  pin,  to  flow. 

(2)  of  vowel,  consonant,  and  consonant ;  for  in¬ 

stance,  ard,  to  hurt. 

(3}  of  consonant,  consonant,  vowel,  and  conso¬ 
nant  ;  for  instance,  spaa,  to  see. 

(4)  of  consonant,  consonant,  vowel,  consonant, 
and  consonant;  for  instance,  spand,  to 
tremble. 

In  the  secondary  roots  we  can  frequently  observe 
that  one  of  the  consonants,  in  the  Aryan  languages 
generally  the  final,  is  liable  to  modification.  The 
root  retains  its  general  meaning,  which  is  slightly 
modified  and  determined  by  the  changes  of  the  final 
consonants.  Thus,  besides  tud  (tudati),  we  have 
in  Sanskrit  tup  (topati,  tupati,  and  tumpati), 
meaning  to  strike ;  Greek  typ-td.  We  meet  like¬ 
wise  with  tubh  (tubhnati,  tubhyati,  tobhate),  to 
strike ;  and,  according  to  Sanskrit  grammarians,  also 
with  tuph  (tophati,  tuphati,  tumphati).  Then 
there  is  a  root  tu^  (tu;7<7ati,  topati),  to  strike,  to 
excite  ;  another  root,  tur  (tutorti),  to  which  the 
same  meaning  is  ascribed;  another,  tur  (tfiryate), 
to  hurt.  Then  there  is  the  further  derivative  turv 
(tiirvati),  to  stxdke,  to  conquer;  there  is  tuh  (to- 
hati),  to  pain,  to  vex;  and  there  is  tus  (to sate),  to 
which  Sanskrit  grammarians  attribute  the  sense  of 
striking. 

In  the  third  class  we  shall  find  that  one  of  the  two 
consonants  is  always  a  semivowel,  nasal,  or  sibilant, 
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these  being  more  variable  than  the  other  consonants. 
We  can  almost  always  point  to  one  consonant  as  of 
later  origin;  and  added  to  a  biconsonantal  root  in 
order  to  render  its  meaning  more  special.  Thus  we 
have^  besides  spas,  the  root  pas,  and  even  this  root 
has  been  traced  back  by  Pott  to  a  more  primitive  as. 
Thus  vand,  again,  is  a  mere  strengthening  of  the 
root  vad,  like  mand  of  mad,  like  yu-na-^  and 
yu-;7“^  of  yu^.  The  root  yuy,  to  join,  and  yudh, 
to  fight,  both  point  back  to  a  root  yu,  to  mingle,  and 
this  simple  root  has  been  preserved  in  Sanskrit.  We 
may  well  understand  that  a  root,  having  the  general 
meaning  of  mingling  or  being  together,  should  be 
employed  to  express  both  the  friendly  joining  of 
hands  and  the  engaging  in  hostile  combat;  but  we 
may  equally  understand  that  language,  in  its  progress 
to  clearness  and  definiteness,  should  have  desired  a 
distinction  between  these  two  meanings,  and  should 
gladly  have  availed  herself  of  the  two  derivatives, 
yu^  and  yudh,  to  mark  this  distinction. 

The  relationship,  however,  of  these  three  classes  of 
roots  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  in  the  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  where  triliteral  roots  have  with  much  greater, 
though  even  here  with  only  limited  success,  been 
traced  back  to  biliteral  forms.^  All  we  can  say  at 
present  is  that  out  of  a  number  of  possible  parallel 
developments  of  the  same  radical  types,  certain  roots 
have  been  preserved  in  the  Aryan  languages  to  express 
various  shades  of  differentiated  meaning.  Traces  of 
systematic  derivation,  however,  are  very  few.^ 

^  Eenloew,  Apeigu  gtnercd,  pp.  28  seq. 

^  This  problem  has  been  well  worked  out  by  A.  Hjalmar  Edgren, 
On  the  Verbal  Roots  of  the  SansJcrit  Langiuigey  1878. 
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liTumber  of  Roots. 

Sanskrit  grammarians  have  reduced  the  whole 
growth  of  their  language  to  1,706  roots,’  that  is  to 
say,  they  have  admitted  so  many  radicals  in  order  to 
derive  from  them,  according  to  their  system  of  gram¬ 
matical  derivation,  all  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  pro¬ 
nouns,  prepositions,  adverbs,  and  conjunctions,  which 
occur  in  Sanskrit.  According  to  our  explanation  of 
a  root,  however,  this  number  of  1,706  would  have  to 
be  reduced  considerably,  and  though  a  few  new  roots 
would  likewise  have  to  be  added  which  Sanskrit 
grammarians  failed  to  discover,  yet  the  number  of 
primitive  sounds,  expressive  of  definite  meanings,  requi¬ 
site  for  the  etymological  analysis  of  the  whole  Sanskrit 
dictionary  does  probably  not  amount  to  more  than 
850.^  Even  this  number  may  be  still  further  reduced. 
In  the  progress  of  language  many  roots  disappear, 
that  is  to  say,  their  derivatives  are  no  longer  wanted, 
being  superseded  by  derivatives  from  more  familiar 
roots.  Thus  Professor  Skeat,  in  his  Etymological 
Dictionary,  is  satisfied  with  461  Aryan  roots  to  account 
for  the  whole  wealth  of  the  English  Language.  Ben- 
loew  {Ajpercu  general)  estimates  the  necessary  radicals 

^  Benfey,  Kurze  Grammatih,  §  151 : — 

Boots  of  tlie  2,  3,  5,  7,  8,  9  classes  ,  .  226 

Boots  of  the  1,  4,  6,  10  classes  .  .  .  1,480 

1,706 

including  143  of  the  10th  class. 

See  also  §  61 ;  Pott,  JEtym.  Forsch.  (2  ed.),  ii.  p.  283  ;  Bopp,  VergL  Qr. 
§  109^  3 ;  109^  1,  note. 

®  Science  of  Thought,  p.  210. 
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of  Gothic  at  600,  of  modern  German  at  only  250  (Z.  c, 
p.  22).  Grimm’s  list  of  strong  verbs  in  the  Teutonic 
family  amounts  to  462  [Deutsche  Grammatik,  i.p.1030 ; 
Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  p.  75).  Dobrowsky  [Instit.  Ling. 
Blavicae,  p.  256)  gives  1,605  radicals  of  the  Slavonic 
languages.  Hebrew  has  been  reduced  to  about  500  roots.^ 
whereas  Chinese,  which  abstains  from  composition 
and  derivation,  and  therefore  requires  a  larger  number 
of  radicals,  was  satisfied  with  450.^  With  these  450 
sounds,  raised  to  1,263  by  various  accents  and  intona¬ 
tions,  the  Chinese  have  produced  a  dictionary  of  from 
40,000  to  50,000  words.^ 

All  this  shows  a  wise  spirit  of  economy  on  the  part  of 
primitive  language,  for  the  possibility  of  forming  new 
roots  for  every  new  impression  was  almost  unlimited. 
Even  if  we  put  the  number  of  letters  only  at  twenty- 

^  Eenau,  Histoire  des  Langues  semitiques,  p.  138.  Leusden  counted 
5,642  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  words  in  the  Old  Testament. 

2  ‘  Morrison  gives  411,  Edkins  532,  the  difference  being  chiefly  occa¬ 
sioned  by  Morrison  not  counting  aspirated  words  as  distinct  from  the 
n on-aspirated.  The  number  would  be  much  greater  if  tlie  final  m  and 
the  soft  initials  g,  d,  h,  v,  &c.,  were  still  in  existence,  as  under  the 
Mongolian  dynasty.  There  would  then  be  at  least  700  radicals.  The 
sounds  attached  to  Chinese  characters  in  the  thirteenth  century  are  ex¬ 
pressed  alphabetically  in  old  Mongolian  writings.’ — Edkins,  Mandarin 
Grammar 3  pp.  44,  45. 

^  The  exact  number  in  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  Khang-hi  amounts 
to  42,718.  About  one-fourth  has  become  obsolete  ;  and  one-half  of  the 
rest  may  be  considered  of  rare  occurrence,  thus  leaving  only  about 
15,000  words  in  actual  use,  ‘The  exact  number  of  the  classical 
characters  is  42,718.  Many  of  them  are  no  longer  in  use  in  the 
modern  language,  but  they  occur  in  the  canonical  and  the  classical 

hnnlra.  Tbpv  -rnn.v  fnimri  som pHtyi ciffi a.l  np-mn pn ts .  wlipn  nTi 
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four,  the  possible  number  of  biliteral  and  triliteral 
roots  would  amount  together  to  14,400.^ 

demonstrative  Roots. 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  in  addition  to  these 
predicative  roots,  we  want  another  class  of  radical 
elements  to  enable  us  to  account  for  the  full  growth 
of  language.  With  the  400  or  500  predicative  roots 
at  her  disposal,  language  would  not  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  coin  names  for  all  things  tliat  come  under  our 
cognisance.  .Language  is  a  thrilty  housewife.  If  we 
('onsider  the  variety  of  ideas  tliat  \vere  expressed  by 
the  oiH^  root  spas,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  with  500  such 
j’oots  a  dictionary  might  have  been  formed  sufBcient 
to  Hat-isiy  the  wants,  however  extravagant,  of  her 
husband — the  hurrian  mind.  If  eacli  root  yielded  fifty 
derivatives,  we  sliould  hav(i  25,000  words.  Now,  we 
are  told  by  a  country  clejgyman,  that  some  of  the 
labourers  in  liis  parisli  <lid  not  us(i  more  than  300  words 
in  their  daily  conversation.-  The  cuneiform  inscrip¬ 
tions  of  -LN^rsia  contain  no  more  than  379  words,  131 
of  these  being  proper  names.  Tlie  vocabulary  of  the 
ancient  sages  of  Egypt,  at  least  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us  from  the  hieroglyphic  inscrijDtions,  amounts  to 
about  658  words.*'*  The  lih'retto  of  an  Italian  opera 

^  Loibnix,  {De  Arlr.  comhimitoria,  Opp.  tom.  ii.  i)p.  S87,  8S8,  od.  Dn- 
teiiH).  ‘  Hittis  litcrarum  in  alj>habeto  Hit  variabilis  ;  28  literaruin 

liiiMHUi  Liitinso  variatioiiort  Bimt  2r).8''2,01b,788,8S4,U7b,64(bOOO  ;  24 
litorarum  Gormaiiiote  liijjj;ua},  r)20, 448.701, 788,28!), 730, 800, 000.’  Cf. 
J‘ot.t,  J'Ui/ui.  J^'ori^vh.  ii.  h.  0  ;  Jean  Laul,  Jjthrn  fl.  100.  Flat. 

Qncci^i.  (.'o7iru\  viii,  0,  8.  Bcvo/cfidrrjs  5^  rou  tujv  GvWa^dv  dpiO^xiv  hv 
rd  aroix^di  /xiypvpd'a  np^s  dKXrjka  rrap^x^^-}  pvpidhoiv  dTTe<pi]vev  iiKoadKts 
KOI  fxvpiaicts  pvplctiv. 

^  The.  JSf.iul'f/  of  Uie  Thujlish  Lang n age,  by  A.  lYOrsey,  p.  15. 

•'  I’liin  iH  tint  nuiiiljer  <>f  words  in  the  Vocabulary  given  by  BniiHen, 
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seldom  displays  a  greater  variety.^  A  well-educated 
person  in  England,  who  has  been  at  a  public  school 
and  at  the  university,  who  reads  his  Bible,  his 
Shakespeare,  the  Times,  and  all  the  books  of  Mudie’s 
Library,  seldom  uses  more  than  about  3,000  or  4,000 


iu  the  first  volume  of  his  Egypt,  pp.  453-491.  Several  of  these  words, 
however,  though  identical  in  sound,  must  be  separated  etymologically, 
and  later  researches  have  considerably  increased  the  number.  The 
number  of  hieroglyphic  groups  in  Sharpe’s  Egyptian  JELieroglyphics, 
1861,  amounts  to  2,030. 

^  Marsh,  Lectures,  p.  182.  M.  Thommerel  stated  the  number  of 
words  in  the  dictionaries  of  Robertson  and  Webster  as  43,566.  Todd’s 
edition  of  Johnson,  however,  is  said  to  contain  58,000  words,  and  the 
later  editions  of  Webster  have  reached  the  number  of  70,000,  counting 
the  participles  of  the  present  and  perfect  as  independent  vocables. 
Fliigel  estimated  the  number  of  words  in  his  own  dictionary  at  94,464, 
of  which  65,085  are  simple,  29,379  compound.  This  was  in  1843  ;  and 
he  then  expressed  a  hope  that  in  his  next  edition  the  number  of  words 
would  far  exceed  100,000.  This  is  the  number  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Marsh 
as  the  minimum  of  the  copia  vocabulorum  in  English.  See  the  Saturday 
Bevieto,  Nov.  2, 1861. 

'  Adamantines  Korais  invenit  in  veteri  Academise  Parisiensis  dic- 
tionario  29,712  contineri ;  in  Johnsoniano  36,784  ;  in  linguae  Armeniacse 
vocabulario  50,000  ;  sed  in  thesauri  Stephaniani  editione  Londinensi, 
150,000,’  Cf.  Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  ii.  s.  78. 

‘The  translation  of  the  Scriptures  under  James  I  (1611')  comprises 
773,740  words,  of  which  about  98  per  cent,  are  proper  names  and  repe¬ 
titions,  if  it  be  true  that  the  particle  and  occurs  46,219  times.*  See 
John  A.  Weisse,  1873. 

What  we  possess  of  Gothic  amounts,  according  to  Loebe,  to  3,625 
words,  exc.  357  proper  names,  and  120  foreign  words.  Gaugengigl 
brings  the  number  to  3,545,  Schulze  to  3,440 ;  see  Gaugengigl,  Einleitang 
to  2nd  vol. 

Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  §  35.  ‘Horum  verborum  si  primigenia  sunt  ad 
mille,  ut  Cosconius  scribit,  ex  eorum  declinationibus  verborum  dis- 
crimina  quingenta  millia  esse  possimt,  ideo  quia  singulis  verbis  primi- 
geniis  circiter  quingentss  species  declinationibus  fiunt.  Primigenia 
dicuntur  verba  ut  lego,  scribo,  sto,  sedeo  et  cetera  quse  non  sunt  ab 
alioquo  verbo,  sed  suas  habent  radices.’  Each  verb  in  Greek,  if  conju¬ 
gated  through  all  its  voices,  tenses,  moods,  and  persons,  produces, 
together  with  its  participles,  1,300  forms. 
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words  in  actual  conversation.  Accurate  thinkers  and 
close  reasoners,  who  avoid  vague  and  general  expres¬ 
sions,  and  wait  till  they  find  the  word  that  exactly 
fits  their  meaning,  employ  a  larger  stock ;  and  eloquent 
speakers  may  rise  to  a  command  of  10,000.  The  new 
Oxford  Dictionary  promises  to  bring  the  number  of 
words  to  250,000.  The  Hebrew  Testament  says  all 
that  it  has  to  say  with  5,642  words  ;  ^  Milton  s  poetry 
is  built  up  with  8,000;  and  Shakespeare,  who  pro¬ 
bably  displayed  a  greater  variety  of  expression  than 
any  writer  in  any  language,  produced  all  his  plays 
with  about  15,000  words. 

Five  hundred  roots,  therefore,  considering  their 
fertility  and  pliancy,  were  more  than  was  wanted  for 
the  dictionary  of  our  primitive  ancestors,  nay,  with 
proper  management,  even  for  our  own  times,  when 
there  are  245,000  living,  and  95,000  fossil  species  of 
animals  to  be  named,  100,000  living  species,  and  2,500 
fossil  species  of  plants,  to  say  nothing  of  crystals, 
metals,  and  minerals. 

And  yet  something  more  was  wanted.  If  our  an¬ 
cestors  had  a  root  expressive  of  light  and  splendour, 
that  root  might  have  formed  the  predicate  in  the  names 
of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  heaven,  dawn,  morn¬ 
ing,  day,  spring,  joy,  beauty,  majesty,  love,  friend, 
gold,  riches,  &c.  But  if  they  wanted  to  express  here 
and  there,  who,  what,  this,  that,  thou,  he,  they  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  discover  any  predicative 
root  that  could  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  Attempts 
have  been  made  indeed  to  trace  these  words  back  to 
predicative  roots  ;  but  if  we  are  told  that  the  demon- 
^  Renan,  Histoire,  p.  138. 
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strative  root  ta^  this  or  there,  may  be  derived  from 
a  predicative  root  tan,  to  extend,  we  find  that  even  in 
our  modern  languages,  the  demonstrative  pronouns 
and  particles  are  of  too  primitive  and  independent 
a  nature  to  allow  of  so  artificial  an  interpretation. 
The  sound  ta  or  sa,  for  this  or  there,  is  as  involun¬ 
tary,  as  natural,  as  independent  an  expression  as  any 
of  the  predicative  roots,  and  although  some  of  these 
demonstrative,  or  pronominal,  or  local  roots,  for  all 
these  names  have  been  applied  to  them,  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  predicative  source,  we  must  still  admit  a 
small  class  of  independent  radicals,  not  predicative 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  but  simply  pointing, 
simply  expressive  of  existence  under  certain  more  or 
less  definite,  local  or  temporal  prescriptions. 

It  will  be  best  to  give  one  illustration  at  least  of 
a  pronominal  root  and  its  influence  in  the  formation 
of  words. 

In  some  languages,  and  particularly  in  Chinese,  a 
predicative  root  may  by  itself  be  used  as  a  noun,  or 
a  verb,  or  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb.  Thus  the  Chinese 
sound  ta  means,  without  any  change  of  form,  great, 
greatness,  and  to  be  great.^  If  ta  stands  before  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  it  has  the  meaning  of  an  adjective.  Thus  ta 
jin  means  a  great  man.  If  ta  stands  after  a  substan¬ 
tive,  it  is  a  predicate,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  verb.  Thus 
jin  ta  (or  jin  ta  ye)  would  mean  the  man  is  great.^ 

^  Endlicher,  CJdnedsche  Q-rammatihj  §  128. 

^  If  two  words  are  placed  like  jin  ta,  the  first  may  form  the  predicate 
of  the  second,  the  second  being  used  as  a  substantive.  Thus  jin  ta 
jnight  mean  the  greatness  of  man,  hut  in  this  case  it  is  more  usual  to 
sayyw  tM  ta. 

‘Another  instance:  c'hen,  virtue;  ex.  jin  tchi  cTien,  the  virtue  of 
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Or  again,  jin  ngS  yej  li  piM  would  mean  man 
bad,  law  not  bad.  Here  we  see  that  there  is  no 
outward  distinction  whatever  between  a  root  and  a 
word,  and  that  a  noun  is  distinguished  from  a  verb 
merely  by  its  collocation  in  a  sentence. 

In  other  languages,  however,  and  particularly  in 
the  Aryan  languages,  no  predicative  root  can  b}’ 
itself  form  a  word.  Thus  in  Latin  there  is  a  root 
luc^  to  shine.  In  order  to  have  a  substantive,  such 
as  light,  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  pronominal  or 
demonstrative  root,  this  forming  the  general  subject 
of  which  the  meaning  contained  in  the  root  is  to  be 
predicated.  Thus  by  the  addition  of  the  pronominal 
element  s  we  have  the  Latin  noun,  luc-s,  the  light,  or 
literally,  shining-there.  Let  us  add  a  personal  pro¬ 
noun  to  the  verbal  base  luce,  and  we  have  the  verb 
luc-e-s,  shining-thou,  thou  shines t.  Let  us  add  other 
pronominal  derivatives,  and  we  get  such  nouns  and 
adjectives  as  lucidus,  luculentus,  lucerna,  &c. 

Composition. 

It  would  be  a  totally  mistaken  view,  however,  were 
we  to  suppose  that  all  derivative  elements,  all  that 
remains  of  a  word  after  the  predicative  root  has  been 
removed,  must  be  traced  back  to  pronominal  roots. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  some  of  our  own  modern 
derivatives  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  many  of 

man :  chen,  virtuous ;  ex.  chen  jin,  the  virtuous  man :  chen,  to  approve ; 
ex.  chen  tchi,  to  find  it  good ;  cJien,  well ;  ex.  clien  Ico,  to  sing  well.’ — 
Stanislas  Julien. 

^  Ye  is  placed  at  the  end  to  show  the  verbal  character  of  with¬ 
out  it  we  should  translate  ‘  the  badness  of  man,’  while  oH  li  would 
mean  ‘  man  hates  law.’ 
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them  were  originally  predicative,  that  they  entered 
into  composition  with  the  principal  predicative  root, 
and  then  dwindled  down  to  mere  suffixes.  Thus 
scape  in  landscape^  and  the  more  frequent  ^lip  in 
hardship^  are  both  derived  from  the  same  root  which 
we  have  in  Gothic/  slcapa,  shop,  skCqnim,  to  create; 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  scape^  sc6p,  scopon.  It  is  the  same 
as  the  German  derivative  schaft  in  Gesellschaft,  &c. 
So  again  doni  in  %visdoni  or  Christendom  is  derived 
from  the  same  root  which  we  have  in  to  do.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  German  tlium  in  Christenthuon,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dom  in  eyning-dom,  Eonigthum.  Hood, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  had,  means  state  or  rank;  but.  in 
man-hood,  child-hood,  hrother-hood,  neighhour-hood, 
it  becomes  a  mere  abstract  suffix.^ 

The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to  more  ancient 
languages.  Thus  in  Sanskrit  may  a  is  used  as  a 
secondary  suffix  to  form  words  such  as  asmamaya, 
made  of  stone,  mr  inmay  a,  made  of  earth  or  loam, 
and  its  original  meaning  is  hardly  felt.  Yet  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  may  a  comes  from  the  root 
m^,  miyate,  to  measure,  to  make,  and  was  originally 
an  independent  word,  like  mita,  or  vimita,  made  of. 
This  we  see  more  clearly  in  gomaya,  which  means 
not  only  bovinus,  but  cow-dung.  In  Greek  a  trace  of 

^  Grimm,  Deutsche  GrammatiJc,  b.  ii.  s.  521. 

2  Spenser,  STiepheard's  Calender,  Februarie  (ed.  Collier,  i.  p.  25) ; — 
*  Cuddie,  I  wote  tbou  kensfc  little  good 
So  vainly  t’advaunce  thy  headlesse  hood;* 

(for  thy  headlessness ;  hood,  the  German  heit,  is  a  termination  denoting 
estate,  as  manhood. — T.  Warton.) 

In  Old  High-German  deoliext  and  deontuai  mean  the  same  thing ;  in 
modern  German  we  have  only  Demuth,  lit.  servant-hood,  humility. 
See  also  infra,  p.  394,  note  3. 
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the  same  suffix  has  been  preserved  in  avopo-iiwsy  ori¬ 
ginally  made  of  men,  but  used  in  the  sense  of  human, 
e.  g.  Od.  ix.  297,  avhpojim  Kpf  ebcov,  eating  human 
flesh;  II.  xi.  538,  ofiikov  avbpopieov,  a  crowd  of  men.^ 

We  have  necessarily  confined  ourselves  in  our 
analysis  of  language  to  that  family  of  languages  to 
which  our  own  tongue,  and  those  with  which  we  are 
best  acquainted,  belong  ;  but  what  applies  to  Sanskrit 
and  the  Aryan  family  applies  to  the  whole  realm  of 
human  speech.  Every  language,  without  a  single 
exception,  that  has  as  yet  been  cast  into  the  crucible 
of  comparative  grammar,  has  been  found  to  con¬ 
tain  these  two  substantial  elements,  predicative  and 
demonstrative  roots.  In  the  Semitic  family  these 
two  constituent  elements  are  even  more  palpable  than 
in  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  Even  before  the  discovery 
of  Sanskrit,  and  the  rise  of  comparative  philology, 
Semitic  scholars  had  successfully  traced  back  the 
whole  dictionary  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  to  a  small 
number  of  roots,  and  as  every  root  in  these  languages 
consists  of  three  consonants,  the  Semitic  languages 
have  sometimes  been  called  by  the  name  of  triliteral. 

To  a  still  higher  degree  the  constituent  elements 
are,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  surface  in  the  Turanian 
family  of  speech.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  of  that  family,  that,  whatever  the  number  of 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  the  root  must  always  stand  out 
in  full  relief,  and  must  never  be  allowed  to  suflfer  by 
its  contact  with  derivative  elements. 

There  is  one  language,  the  Chinese,  in  which  no 
analysis  of  any  kind  is  required  for  the  discovery  of 
^  Paw.  V.  4,  21. 
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its  component  parts.  It  is  a  language  in  which  no 
coalescence  of  roots  has  taken  place ;  every  word  is  a 
root,  and  every  root  is  a  word.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  primitive  stage  in  which  we  can  imagine  human 
language  to  have  existed.  It  is  language  conime  il 
faiit ;  it  is  what  we  should  naturally  have  exiDected 
all  languages  to  be. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  dialects  in  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  and  Polynesia,  wliich  have  not  yet 
been  dissected  by  the  knife  of  the  grammarian;  but 
we  may  be  satisfied  at  least  with  this  negative  evi¬ 
dence,  that,  as  yet,  no  language  which  has  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  grammatical  analysis  has  ever 
disclosed  any  but  these  two  constituent  elements. 

The  problem,  therefore,  of  the  origin  of  language, 
which  seemed  so  perplexing  and  mysterious  to  the 
ancient  philosophers,  assumes  a  much  simpler  aspect 
with  us.  We  have  learnt  what  language  is  made  of; 
wo  liave  found  that  everything  in  language,  except 
the  roots,  is  intelligible,  and  can  l)e  accounted  for. 
There  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  combination  of 
tile  predicative  and  demonstrative  roots  which  led  to 
the  building  up  of  all  the  languages  witli  wliich  we 
are  acquainted,  from  Chinese  to  English.  It  is  not 
only  conceivable,  as  Professor  Pott  roTnarks,  ‘  that 
the  formation  of  the  Sanskrit  language,  as  it  is 
handed  down  to  us,  may  have  been  preceded  by  a 
state  of  the  greatest  simplicity  and  entire  absence  of 
intlcctions,  such  as  is  exhibiteil  to  the  pnssent  day 
by  the  Chinese  and  other  moiiosyllahic  ]anguag(‘s"; 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  it  sliould  have  been 
otherwise. 
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Families  and  Classes  of  Iiangna^es. 


ri^HE  analysis  of  human  speech  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapter  ought  to  teach  us  two  things :  first, 
that  in  families  of  language,  held  together  by  genea¬ 
logical  ties,  there  may  he  more  near  and  more  distant 
degrees  of  relationship ;  secondly,  that  languages  which 
can  claim  no  genealogical  relationship  whatever,  may 
still  be  classified  morphologically,  that  is,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  their  constituent  elements, 
the  predicative  and  demonstrative  roots,  have  been 
combined.  Both  these  lessons  will  be  useful  to  us  in 
treating  of  the  languages  which  are  neither  Aryan  nor 
Semitic. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  are  the 
only  families  of  speech  which  fully  deserve  that  title. 
They  both  presuppose  the  existence  of  a  finished  sys¬ 
tem  of  grammar,  previous  to  the  first  divergence  of 
their  dialects.  Their  history  is  from  the  beginning 
a  history  of  decay  rather  than  of  growth,  and  hence 
the  unmistakeable  family-likeness  which  pervades 
every  one  even  of  their  latest  descendants.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Sepoy  and  that  of  the  English  soldier 
are,  in  one  sense,  one  and  the  same  language.  They 
are  both  built  up  of  materials  which  were  definitely 
shaped  before  the  Teutonic  and  Indie  branches 

I.  0  c 
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separated.  No  new  root  has  been  added  to  either 
since  their  fii'st  separation ,  and  the  gramniatical 
forms  which  are  of  more  modern  growth  in  English 
or  Hindustani  are,  if  closely  examined,  new  com¬ 
binations  only  of  elements  which  existed  from  the 
beginning  in  all  the  Aryan  dialects.  In  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  English  he  is,  and  in  the  inaudible  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  French  il  cst,  we  recognise  the  result 
of  an  act  performed  before  tho  first  separation  of  the 
Aryan  family,  the  combination  of  the  predicative 
root  as  with  the  demonstrative  root  ti;  an  act  per¬ 
formed  once  for  all,  and  continiung  to  be  felt  to  the 
present  day. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  have  his 
name  stamped  on  every  brick  that  was  used  during 
his  reign  in  erecting  Iiis  colossal  palaces.  Those 
palaces  fell  to  ruins,  but  from  the  ruins  the  ancient 
materials  were  carried  away  for  building  new  cities  ; 
and,  on  examining  the  bricks  in  the  walls  of  -the 
modern  city  of  Bagdad  on  tho  borders  of  the  Tigris, 
Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  discovered  on  each  the  clear 
traces  of  that  royal  signature.  It  is  the  same  if  we 
examine  the  structure  of  modcirn  languages.  They 
too  were  built  uj)  with  tho  materials  taken  from  the 
ruins  of  tho  ancient  languages,  and  every  word,  if 
properly  examined,  disjdays  tho  visible  stamp  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  from  the  first  by  the  founders  of  the 
Aryan  and  the  Semitic  empires  of  speech. 

Distant  ItelatlonsMp. 

The  relationship  of  languages,  however,  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so  close,  and  they  may  ncvortheless  have  to  be 
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treated  as  genealogically  akin.  The  Albanian  lan¬ 
guage,  for  instance,  is  clearly  Aryan,  but  the  traces 
of  a  common  descent  are  so  few  that  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  as  yet  whether  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
near  relative  of  Greek,  or  as  an  independent  branch 
of  the  Aryan  family.  The  language  of  Ceylon  was 
for  a  long  time  treated  as  not  Aryan  at  all,  but 
certain  terminations  of  the  verb  seemed  to  me  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  its  Sanskritic  origin.  In 
these  cases  the  difficulty  of  proving  a  common 
origin  is  due  to  the  ravages  of  phonetic  decay 
and  dialectic  growth.  Languages,  however,  may 
also  diverge  before  their  grammatical  system  has 
become  fixed  and  hardened;  and  in  that  case 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  show  the  same  marked 
features  of  a  common  descent  as,  for  instance,  the 
Neo-Latin  dialects,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
They  may  have  much  in  common,  but  they  will  like¬ 
wise  display  an  after-growth  in  words  and  grammatical 
forms,  peculiar  to  each  dialect.  With  regard  to  words 
we  see,  for  instance,  that  even  languages  so  intimately 
related  to  each  other  as  the  six  Romance  dialects, 
diverged  in  some  of  the  commonest  expressions.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  Latin /raster,  the  French /rere,  we  find  in 
Spanish  htrmano.  There  was  a  very  good  reason  for 
this  chauge.  The  Latin  word  frater,  changed  into 
fray  dJiAfrayle,  had  been  applied  to  express  a  brother 
or  a  friar.  It  was  felt  inconvenient  that  the  same 
word  should  express  two  ideas  which  it  was  some¬ 
times  necessary  to  distinguish,  and  therefore,  by  a 
kind  of  natural  elimination,  frater  was  given  up  as 
the  name  of  brother  in  Spanish,  and  replaced  from 
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the  dialectical  stores  of  Latin  by  germamts.  In  the 
same  manner  the  Latin  word  for  shepherd,  pastor, 
was  so  constantly  applied  to  the  shepherd  of  the 
people,  or  the  clergyman,  le  pasteur,  that  a  new  word 
was  wanted  for  the  real  shepherd.  Thus  herhicarius, 
from  hevhex  or  vervex,  a  wether,  was  used  instead  of 
pastor,  and  changed  into  the  French  berger.  Instead 
of  the  Spanish  enfermo,  ill,  we  find  in  French  malade, 
in  Italian  malato.  Languages  so  closely  related  as 
Greek  and  Latin  have  fixed  on  different  expressions 
for  son,  daughter,  brother,  woman,  man,  sky,  earth, 
moon,  hand,  mouth,  tree,  bird,  &c.^  That  is  to  say, 
out  of  a  large  number  of  synonyms  which  were 
supplied  by  the  numerous  dialects  of  the  Aiyan 
family,  the  Greeks  perpetuated  one,  the  Romans  an¬ 
other.  It  is  clear  that  when  the  working  of  this 
principle  of  natural  selection  is  allowed  to  extend 
more  widely,  languages,  tliough  proceeding  from  the 
same  source,  may  in  tim(‘,  ac(j[uirc  a  totally  different 
nomenclature  for  the  coimnonest  objects.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  real  synonyms  is  fn^quently  exaggerated,  and 
if  we  arc  t(dd  that  in  Icelandic  there  arc  120  names 
for  island,  or  in  Arabic  500  names  for  lion,^  and 
1,000  names  for  sword, ^  or  in  German  sixty  names 
for  Primula  claLiur,  and  about  fifty  for  Colchicum 
autumnale,'^  many  of  these  are  no  doubt  purely 
poetical  or  technical.  But  even  whore  there  are  in 
a  language  four  or  five  names  only  for  the  same  object, 

^  Sco  Letter  on  the  Taranuni  Lamjnutjcs,  p.  02. 

^  Rcnaii,  Jlis'loire  dea  Lan^ucs  semittqttca,  p.  137. 

3  Pococke,  Notes  to  Ahulfaragiiis,  p.  153 ;  Glossologt/y  p.  352.  See 
uifra,  p.  527. 

■*  Bchaghcl,  Deutsche  Spraehe,  p.  04. 
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it  is  clear  that  four  languages  might  be  derived  from 
it,  each  in  appearance  quite  distinct  &om  the  restd 
The  same  a|)plies  to  grammar.  When  the  Bornance 
languages,  for  instance,  formed  their  new  future  by- 
placing  the  auxiliary  verb  habere,  to  have,  after  the 
infinitive,  it  was  quite  open  to  any  one  of  them  to  fix 
upon  some  other  expedient  for  expressing  the  future. 
The  French  might  have  chosen  je  vais  dire  or  je 
(llrvais  (I  wade  to  say)  instead  o  f  Je  dirai,  and  in  this 
case  the  future  in  French  would  have  been  totally 
distinct  from  the  future  in  Italian.  The  English  wis- 
dohi  is  the  same  word  as  the  German  Weia-heit,  only 
tViat  in  English  the  dermitive  clement  is  dom,  in 
German  heit}  If  such  changes  are  possible  inlitei*ary 
languages  of  such  long  stamling  as  French  and  Italian, 
German  and  English,  we  must  be  prepared  for  a 
great  deal  more  in  languages  wliich,  as  I  said,  di¬ 
verged  bel’ore  iu\y  dedinito  settlement  had  taken  place, 
either  in  tludr  grammar  or  their  d  ictionary.  It  has  been 
(l()ul>ted  wlndher  Turkish  is  really  related  to  Finnish, 
but  there  arc  lealures  common  to  both  languages 
which  cannot  be  the  result  of  accident.  Some  of  the 
Bantu  dialects  on  the  (‘ast  coast  of  Africa  are  mutually 
unintdligiblc,  but  not  only  their  strongly -marked 
grammatical  features,  but  their  common  property  in 
ccadiain  important  wor<ls  also  leaves  no  doubt  of  their 
being  d(*scendants  of  on(‘.  and  the  same  family.  Some¬ 
times,  no  doubt,  we  must  refrain  from  pronouncing  a 
decided  opinion.  That  the  language  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inscriptions  resembles  the  Semitic  type  in  its 

*  Sec  Terrien  XNunccl,  JJu  Lnwjage,  p.  213. 

*  Bee  before,  p.  382. 
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grammatical  structure,  is  generally  admitted.  But  it 
is  not  without  points  of  resemblance  with  Aryan 
speech  too,  and  it  was  supposed  for  a  time  that 
Egyptian  might  represent  a  most  ancient  phase  of 
language,  which  had  not  yet  been  diflhrentiated  into 
Semitic  and  Aryan. 

Dr.  Lottner  in  some  excellent  articles  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Philological  Society  of  1861,  'On  the 
Sister-families  of  Languages, especially  those  connected 
with  the  Semitic  Family,’  tried  to  prove  that  the 
Berber  dialects  of  Northern  Africa,  spoken  formerly 
on  the  coast  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but, 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  pushed  back  towards 
the  interior,  were  collateral  branches  of  the  Semitic 
family.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  connect  a  clear 
idea  with  such  a  term,  and  the  similarities  hitherto 
pointed  out  between  these  North- African  dialects  on 
one  side,  and  Syriac,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  on  the  other, 
are  hardly  such  as  to  justify  the  name  applied  to  them 
as  Sub-Scmifcic. 


Morpliolog'lca.l  Classes. 

But  while  a  genealogical  classification  of  languages 
presupposes  always  a  community  of  origin,  however 
distant,  there  is  another  classification,  the  purely 
morphological,  which  is  entirely  independent  of  this 
consideration.  It  may  happen  that  languages  which 
are  related  genealogically,  belong  to  different  morpho¬ 
logical  classes ;  it  constantly  happens  that  languages 
of  the  same  morphological  class  have  no  genealogical 
relationship  whatever. 

We  saw  that  all  languages  can  be  reduced  in  the 
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end  to  roots,  predicative  and  demonstrative.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  roots  are  put  together,  we  may  expect  to  find 
three  kinds  of  languages,  or  rather  three  stages  in 
the  gradual  formation  of  speech. 

1.  Eoots  may  be  used  as  words,  each  root  preserv¬ 
ing  its  full  independence. 

2.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form 
words,  and  in  these  compounds  one  root  may  lose  its 
independence. 

3.  Two  roots  may  be  joined  together  to  form 
words,  and  in  these  compounds  both  roots  may  lose 
their  independence. 

What  applies  to  two  roots,  applies  to  three  or  four 
or  more.  The  principle  is  the  same,  though  it  would 
lead  to  a  more  varied  subdivision. 


Three  Stages,  Badical,  Terminational,  Inflectional. 

The  first  stage,  in  which  each  root  preserves  its 
independence,  and  in  which  there  is  no  formal  dis¬ 
tinction  between  a  root  and  a  word,  I  call  the 
Radical  Stage,  Languages,  while  belonging  to  this 
first  or  Radical  Stage,  have  sometimes  been  called 
Monosyllabic  or  Isolating. 

The  second  stage,  in  which  two  or  more  roots 
coalesce  to  form  a  word,  the  one  retaining  its  radical 
independence,  the  other  sinking  down  to  a  mere  termi¬ 
nation,  I  call  the  Terminational  Stage.  The  languages 
belonging  to  it  have  generally  been  called  agglutina¬ 
tive,  from  gluten,  glue. 
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The  third  stage,  in  -which  roots  coalesce  so  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  retains  its  substantive 
independence,  I  call  the  Inflectional  Stage.  The 
languages  belonging  to  it  have  sometimes  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  amalgamating  or  organic. 

The  first  stage  excludes  phonetic  corruption  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  second  stage  excludes  phonetic  corruption  in 
the  principal  root,  but  allows  it  in  the  secondary  or 
determinative  elements. 

The  third  stage  allows  phonetic  corruption  both  in 
the  principal  root  and  in  the  terminations. 

Transition  from  one  stag-e  to  another. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  few  languages  only,  if  we 
can  trace  theii*  history  during  any  length  of  time, 
remain  stationary  in  one  of  these  ,  stages.  Even  Chinese, 
as  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Edkins,  exliibits  in  its 
modern  dialects  traces  of  incipient  agglutination,  if 
not  of  inflection.  The  Ugric  languages  show  the  most 
decided  traces  of  phonetic  corruption^  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  clear  tendencies  toward  inflection,  while  the 
modern  Aryan  languages,  such  as  French  and  English, 
avail  themselves  of  agglutinative  expedients  for  con¬ 
triving  new  grammatical  forms.  So  far  I  quite  agree 
with  Professor  Hunfalvy,  who  has  so  strongly  pro¬ 
tested  against  substituting  a  morphological  for  a 
genealogical  classification  of  languages.  Such  a  sub- 

^  Thus,  to  quote  Professor  Hunfalvy,  syddm,  heart,  in  Finnish  has 
been  changed  to  s?/om,  in  Vogul.  to  sim,  in  Hungarian  to  szuv  and  szii. 
The  Ostjak.  jCrjot,  bow,  is  jaut  and  jajt  in  Vogul.,  jout-se  in  Finnish, 
y  and  iv  in  Hungarian.  The  Ostjak.  hauh,  Tcouh,  or  stone,  is 
Icav  and  Tedv  in  Vogul.,  "him  in  Finnish,  Tc^  in  Hungarian. 
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stitution  was  never  contemplated.  The  two  classifi¬ 
cations  were  both  supposed  to  be  useful,  each  for  its 
own  purposes,  but  the  genealogical  classification  was 
always  considered  the  more  important. 

Professor  Hunfalvy  has  proposed  a  dififerent  mor¬ 
phological  classification,  which  is  excellent  in  itself, 
but  liable  to  the  same  limitations  as  my  own.  He 
establishes  four  classes : — 

1 .  Isolating,  the  same  as  my  own. 

2.  Languages  in  which  the  inherent  vowels  of  no¬ 
minal  and  verbal  bases  remain  generally  unchanged, 
and  determine  the  vowels  of  the  suffixes ;  Finnish, 
Turkish,  &c. 

3.  Languages  in  which  the  inherent  vowels  of  the 
nominal  and  verbal  bases  are  influenced  by  the 
suffixes  ;  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Slavonic,  German. 

4‘.  Languages  in  which  nominal  and  verbal  bases 
have  no  inherent  vowels,  but  vowels  are  used  to 
determine  verbal  and  nominal  categories;  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  &c. 

This  division,  though  ingenious,  is  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  if  objection  it  can  be  called,  namely 
that  the  same  language  may  often  share  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  two  or  three  classes  (see  p.  399,  notes). 

To  return  to  our  own  morphological  classification,  it 
may  be  well  to  illustrate  it  by  a  few  instances. 

Sadical  Stag^e. 

In  the  first  stage,  which  is  represented  by  Chinese, 
every  word  is  a  root,  and  has  its  own  substantial 
meaning.  There  is  in  Chinese  no  formal  distinction 
between  a  noun,  a  verb,  an  adjective,  an  adverb,  a 
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preposition.  The  same  root,  according  to  its  position 
in  a  sentence,  may  be  employed  to  convey  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  great,  greatness,  greatly,  to  grow,  and  to  be 
great.  Everything,  in  fact,  depends  in  Chinese  on 
the  proper  collocation  of  words  in  a  sentence.  Thus 
ngu  td  ni  means  ‘  I  beat  thee  ’ ;  but  m  td  ngb  would 
mean  ‘thou  beatest  me.^  Thus  ngd  gin  means  ‘a 
bad  man’ ;  gin  ngIS  would  mean  ‘the  man  is  bad.’ 

When  we  say  in  Latin  baculo,  with  a  stick,  we  say 
in  Chinese  y  cdng}  Here  y  might  be  taken  for  a 
mere  preposition,  like  the  English  with.  But  in 
Chinese  this  ^  is  a  root ;  it  is  the  same  word  which, 
if  used  as  a  verb,  would  mean  ‘to  employ.’  There¬ 
fore  in  Chinese  y  cdng  means  literally  ‘  employ  stick.’ 
Or  again,  where  we  say  in  English  at  home^  or  in 
Latin  domi,  the  Chinese  say  dddi,  ud  meaning  house, 
and  li  originally  inside?  The  name  for  clay  in  modern 
Chinese  is  gi-tse,  which  means  originally  son  of  the 
sun? 

As  long  as  every  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  is  felt  to 
express  its  own  radical  meaning,  a  language  belongs 
to  the  first  or  radical  stage.  As  soon  as  such  words 
as  tse  in  gi-tse,  day,  li  in  'ud-li,  at  home,  or  ^  in 
'h'Cdng,  with  the  stick,  lose  their  etymological  mean¬ 
ing  and  become  mere  signs  of  derivation  or  of  case, 
language  enters  into  the  second  or  terminational 

^  Endliclier,  Cliinesische  GrammaiiJc,  s.  223. 

a  Ibid.  s.  339. 

3  ‘  In  this  word  tse  (tsen)  does  not  signify  son ;  it  is  an  addition  of 
frequent  occurrence  after  nouns,  adjectives,  and  verbs.  Thus,  lao, 
old,  +  «sc»  is  father;  net,  the  interior,  +  is  wife;  hiang,  scent, 
+  tseu  is  clove  ;  hoa,  to  beg,  +  fseu,  a  mendicant ;  hit  to  act,  +  tseUt  an 
actor.’ — Stanislas  Julien. 
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stage.  And  this  transition  from  one  class  into  another 
does  not,  as  Professor  Hnnfalvy  imagines,  vitiate  our 
division.  On  the  contrary,  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  it  confirms  it. 

In  some  respects  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt,  as 
recorded  to  us  in  the  earliest  hieroglyphic  inscriptions, 
may  be  classed  with  Chinese.  The  points  of  similarity, 
however,  are  chiefiy  negative.  They  arise  from  the 
absence  of  grammatical  differentiation  and  articula¬ 
tion,  and  from  the  possibility  in  consequence  of  the 
same  word  or  root  being  used  as  a  substantive,  adjec¬ 
tive,  verb,  or  adverb.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
material  relationship  between  the  two  languages. 

Chinese  stands  by  itself  as  a  language  which  has 
changed  very  little  since  we  know  it  in  its  most 
ancient  literary  records.  Some  scholars  maintain 
that  even  in  its  earliest  stage  it  shows  signs  of  previous 
phonetic  corruption.  This  may  be  so,  and  it  seems 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  local  dialects.  But  we 
can  hardly  imagine  that  its  grammatical  simplicity,  or 
rather  its  freedom  from  all  grammar,  in  our  sense  of 
the  word,  could  be  due,  as  in  the  case  of  English,  to  a 
long-continued  process  of  elimination  of  useless  ele¬ 
ments.  Here  we  must  wait  for  the  results  of  further 
researches.  The  age  claimed  for  the  ancient  Chinese 
literature  seems  to  me  as  yet  unsupported  by  any 
such  evidence  as  would  carry  conviction  to  a  student 
of  Greek,  Latin,  or  Sanskrit  literature.  Even  if  we 
admit  that  much  of  the  ancient  literature  which  was 
systematically  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Shi  Hwang 
Ti  oi  Khin,  b.c.  213,  may  have  been  recovered  from 
oral  tradition  and  scattered  MSS.,  we  cannot  claim 
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for  the  works  of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse  an  earlier 
date  than  that  of  theii'  compilers.  They  may  contain 
much  older  materials,  but  they  give  them  to  us  as 
understood  in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.,  and  they  may 
not  altogether  have  escaped  the  effects  of  the  burning 
of  books  under  the  Emperor  of  Khm. 

Terminational  Stag'e. 

West  of  China  there  stretches  a  cluster  of  languages 
which  are  on  the  point  of  leaving  or  have  left  the 
radical  stage,  which  show  the  development  of  agglu¬ 
tination  in  high  perfection,  and  in  some  instances  rise 
to  the  level  of  inflectional  grammar’.  They  are  called 
Ur aU Altaic  or  Ugro-Tutao^ic.  In  one  of  my  earliest 
essays,  ‘  A  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages,’  1854,  I 
pi-oposed  to  comprehend  these  languages  under  the 
name  of  Turanian.  I  went  even  further  and  distin¬ 
guished  them  as  Aforth-Turanian,  in  opposition  to 
what  in  my  youth  I  ventured  to  call  the  South-Tura- 
nian  languages,  namely  the  Tanmlic^  Taic,  Gangetic^ 
Lohitic,  and  Malaic.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
however,  the  principles  of  the  Science  of  Language 
have  been  worked  out  with  so  much  greater  exact¬ 
ness,  and  the  study  of  some  of  these  languages  has 
made  such  rapid  progress,  that  I  should  not  venture 
at  present  to  suggest  such  wide  generalisations,  at  all 
events  so  far  as  the  Taniulic,  Taic,  Gangetic,  Lohitic, 
and  Malaic  languages  are  concerned. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  the  language  I  com¬ 
prehended  as  Noi’th-Turanian.  They  share  not  only 
common  morphological  features,  but  they  are  held 
together  by  a  real  genealogical  relationship,  though 
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not  a  relationship  so  close  as  that  which  holds  the 
Aryan  or  Semitic  languages  together. 


Rask’s  and  Prichard^s  Classification. 

Though  I  am  responsible  for  the  name  Turanian, 
and  for  the  first  attempt  at  a  classification  of  the 
Turanian  languages  in  the  widest  sense,  similar  at¬ 
tempts  to  comprehend  the  languages  of  Asia  and 
Europe,  which  arc  not  either  Aryan  or  Semitic,  under 
a  common  name  had  been  made  long  ago  by  Rask,  by 
Prichard  and  others.  Rask  admitted  three  families, 
the  Thracian  (Aryan),  the  Semitic,  and  the  Scythian, 
the  latter  comprising  most  of  what  I  call  the  Turanian 
languages.  During  his  travels  in  India,  Rask,  in  a 
letter  dated  30th  July,  1821,  claimed  for  the  first  time 
the  Dravidian  languages  also,  Tamil,  Telugu,  &c.,  as 
decidedly  Scythiand 

The  name  Allophylian,  proposed  by  Prichard,  is  in 
some  respects  better  than  Turanian. 

Easley’s  Scythian  and  Prichard  s  Allophylian  race 
was  supposed  to  have  occupied  Europe  and  Asia 
before  the  advent  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  races,  a 
theory  which  has  lately  been  revived  by  Westergaard, 
Norris,  Lenormant,  and  Oppert,  who  hold  that  a 
Turanian  civilisation  preceded  likewise  the  Semitic 
civilisation  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  that  the  cunei¬ 
form  letters  were  invented  by  that  Turanian  race,  and 

^  Profeasor  Do  Lagarde  has  stated  that  F.  Riichert  lectured  at 
Berlin  in  1843  on  the  relationship  of  the  Bravitlian  and  Turanian 
languages,  and  that  I  received  the  first  impulse  from  him.  It  may  be 
so,  though  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  Anyhow,  the  first  impulse  came  from 
Rask ;  Samlede  A f handling er  af  B,  K.  Rash,  Kobenhavn,  1836,  pp, 
setp 
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that  remnants  of  its  literature  have  been  preserved  in 
the  second  class  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  called 
sometimes  Scythian,  sometimes  Median,  and  possibly 
in  that  large  class  of  inscriptions  now  called  Akkadian 
or  Sumerian.'* 

"Whatever  may  be  thoiiglit  of  these  far-reaching 
theories,  no  one,  I  believe,  doubts  any  longer  a  close 
relationship  between  Mongolic  and  Turldc,  a  wider 
relationship  between  these  two  and  Tungusic,  and  a 
still  wider  one  between  these  three  and  Finnic  and 
Samoyedic.  Hence  the  Mongolic,  Turkic,  and  Tun¬ 
gusic  languages  have  been  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Altaic,  the  Finnic  languages  are  called  TJgric 
(including  Hungarian),  while  Samoyedic  forms,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some,  a  more  independent  nudciis.  These 
five  groups  together  constitute  a  real  family  of  speech, 
the  Ural-Altaic. 


Vocalic  Harmony. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  common  to  many  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  languages  which  deserves  a  short  noti(iO, 
the  law  of  Vocalic  Harmony.  According  to  this  law 
the  vowels  of  every  word  must  l)o  changed  and  modu¬ 
lated  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  key-note  struck  by 
its  chief  vowel.  This  law  pervades  the  Tungusic, 
Mongolic,  Turkic,  Samoyedic,  and  Finnic  classes,  and 
even  in  dialects  where  it  is  disappearing,  it  has  oftt^n 
left  traces  of  its  former  existence  behind.  The  same 


'  The  affinity  of  Akkadian  and  Suiruiriun  with  tlio  Finno-IIg-ric 
languages  has  been  disproved  by  Doimcr.  Their  afiinity  with  tlio 
Altaic  languages  is  maintained  by  Ifoinmel,  'Die  Siunoro-Akkaden,  ein 
altaisches  Volk,’  in  Correapondez-lilatt  dcr  deuischen  Gcs.f  ilrAnthro- 
pologie,  xv.  Jahrg.  No.  8,  1884,  p.  63. 
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law  has  been  traced  in  the  TamuUc  languages  also, 
particularly  in  Telugu,  and  in  these  languages  it  is  not 
only  the  radical  vowel  that  determines  the  vowels  of 
the  suffixes,  but  the  vowel  of  a  suffix  also  may  react 
on  the  radical  voweld  The  vowels  in  Turkish,  for 
instance,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  aharp  and  flat. 
If  a  verb  contains  a  sharp  vowel  in  its  radical  portion, 
the  vowels  of  the  terminations  arc  all  sharp,  while  the 
same  terminations,  if  following  a  root  with  a  flat 
vowel,  modulate  their  vowels  into  a  flat  key.  Thus 
we  have  sev-oneic,  to  love,  but  hah-mak,  to  regard, 
meh  or  male  being  the  termination  of  the  infinitive. 
Thus  we  say  ev-lG0\  the  houses,  but  at-lar,  the  horses, 
lev  or  lar  being  the  termination  of  the  plural. 

No  Aryan  or  Semitic  language  has  preserved  a 
similar  freedom  in  the  harmonic  arrangement  of  its 
vowels,  while  traces  of  it  have  been  found  among  tlie 
most  distant  members  of  the  Turanian  family,  as  in 
Efungarian,  Mongolian,  Turkisli,  the  Yakut,  spoken  in 
the  north  of  Siberia.,  in  Telugu,  Tulu,-  and  in  dialects 
spoken  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  India. 

NTomad  Xian^aeres. 

No  doubt,  if  we  expected  to  find  in  this  immense 
number  of  languages  the  same  family  likeness  which 
holds  the  Semitic  or  Aryan  languages  together,  we 
should  be  disappointed.  It  is  tl  ic  very  absence  of  that 
family  likeness  which  constitutes  one  of  the  distin¬ 
guishing  features  of  the  Turanian  dialects.  They  arc 

^  Cf.  Caldwell,  Dravidlan  Grammar^  Becond  od.,  p.  78. 

®  *  In  Tulu  final  short  u  is  left  imelianged  only  after  words  contain¬ 
ing  labial  vowels  {huHudUf  having  left) ;  it  is  changed  into  U  after  all 
other  vowels  (j^avAudil,  having  said).’ — Ur.  Gundort. 
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Nomad  languages,  as  contrasted  with  the  Aryan  and 
Semitic  languages^  In  the  latter  most  words  and 
grammatical  forms  were  thrown  out  but  once,  and 
they  were  not  lightly  parted  with,  even  though  their 
original  distinctness  had  been  blurred  by  phonetic 
corruption.  To  hand  down  a  language  in  this  manner 
is  possible  only  among  people  whose  history  runs  on 
in  one  main  stream,  and  where  religion,  law,  and 
poetry  supply  well-definod  borders  which  hem  in  on 
every  side  the  current  of  language.  Among  the 
ancient  Turanian  nomads  no  such  nucleus  of  a  political, 
social,  or  literary  character  has  ever  been  formed. 
Empires  were  no  sooner  founded  than  they  were 
scattered  again  like  the  sand-clouds  of  the  desert ;  no 
laws,  no  songs,  no  stories  outlived  the  age  of  their 
authors.  How  quickly  language  can  change,  if  thus 
left  to  itself  without  any  literary  standard,  we  saw 
when  treating  of  the  growth  of  dialects.  The  most 
necessary  substantives,  such  as  father,  mother,  daugh¬ 
ter,  son,  have  frequently  been  lost,  and  replaced  by 
synonyms  in  the  different  dialects  of  Turanian  speech, 
and  the  grammatical  terminations  have  been  treated 
with  the  same  freedom.  Nevertheless  some  of  the 
Turanian  numerals  and  pronouns,  and  several  Tura¬ 
nian  roots,  point  to  a  single  original  source  ;  and  the 
common  words  and  common  roots  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  Tu¬ 
ranian  stock,  warrant,  at  least  provisionally,  the 
admission  of  a  real,  though  very  distant  relationship 
of  all  Turanian  speech. 


^  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages,  p.  24. 
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Agglutiiiation  and  Inflection. 

Agglutination,^  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Turanian  languages,  means  not  only  that  in 
their  grammar  pronouns  are  glued  to  the  verbs  in 
order  to  form  the  conjugation,  or  prepositions  to  sub¬ 
stantives  in  order  to  form  declension.  That  would 
not  be  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Turanian 
or  nomad  languages ;  for  in  Hebrew^  as  well  as  in 
Sanskrit,  conjugation  and  declension  were  originally 
formed  on  the  same  principle,  and  could  hardty  have 
been  formed  on  any  other.  What  distinguishes  the 
Turanian  languages  is  that  in  them  the  conjugation 
and  declension  can  still  be  taken  to  pieces ;  and 
although  the  terminations  have  by  no  means  always 
retained  their  significative  power  as  independent 
words,  they  are  felt  as  modificatory  syllables,  and  as 
distinct  from  the  roots  to  which  they  are  appended. 

In  the  Aiyan  languages  the  modifications  of  words, 
comprised  under  declension  and  conjugation,  were 
likewise  originally  expressed  by  agglutination.  But 
the  component  parts  began  soon  to  coalesce,  so  as  to 
form  one  integral  word,  liable  in  its  turn  to  phonetic 
corruption  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  impossible 
after  a ,  time  to  decide  which  was  the  root  and  which 
the  modificatory  element.  The  diiference  between  an 
Aryan  and  a  Turanian  language  is  somewhat  tlie  same 
as  between  good  and  bad  mosaic.  The  Ary  an  words 
seem  made  of  one  piece,  the  Turanian  words  clearly 
show  the  sutures  and  fissures  where  the  small  sLones 
are  cemented  together. 

^  Su7'vey  of  Lcmgmges,  p.  90;  De  Maistre  (died  1821),  in  his 
de  St.  I'cteysbiirg  (i.  84),  uses  agglutination  in  a  grammatical  sense. 

I.  D  d 
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There  was  a  very  good  reason  why  the  Turanian 
languages  should  for  a  long  time  have  remained  in 
this  second  or  agglutinative  stage.  It  was  felt  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  radical  portion  of  each  word  should  stand 
out  in  distinct  relief,  and  never  he  obscured  or  absorbed, 
as  so  often  happens  in  the  third  or  inflectional  stage. 

The  French  age,  for  instance,  has  lost  its  whole 
material  body,  and  is  nothing  but  termination.  Age 
in  Old  French  was  eage  and  edage,  Edage  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Latin  cetaticum ;  cctaticum  is  a 
derivative  of  cetas ;  cetas  an  abbreviation  of  cevitas ; 
avitas  is  derived  from  cevum,  and  in  cevum,  ce  only 
is  the  radical  or  predicative  element,  the  Sanskrit  ky 
in  §,y-us,  life,  which  contains  the  germ  from  which 
these  various  words  derive  their  life  and  meaning. 
From  CGVum  the  Homans  derived  ceviternus,  contracted 
into  ceternus,  so  that  age  and  eternity  flow  from  the 
same  source.  What  trace  of  ce  or  aevum,  or  even 
avitas  and  cctas^  remains  in  dge'i  Or,  to  take  a  more 
ancient  case,  what  trace  of  the  root  si,  to  bind, 
is  there  left  in  ixuo-BX.'t]  for  IjjidaOXr],  the  thong  of  a 
whip  ?  Turanian  languages  cannot  afford  such  words 
as  ctge  in  tlieir  dictionaries.  It  is  an  indispensable 
requirement  in  a  nomadic  language  that  it  should  be 
intelligible  to  many,  though  their  intercourse  be  but 
scanty.  It  requires  tradition,  society,  and  literature 
to  maintain  words  and  forms  which  can  no  longer  be 
analysed  at  once.  Such  words  would  seldom  spring 
up  in  nomadic  languages,  or  if  they  did,  they  would 
die  away  with  each  generation. 

The  Aryan  verb  contains  many  forms  in  which  the 
personal  pronoun  is  no  longer  felt  distinctly.  And 
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yet  tradition,  custom,  and  law  preserve  the  life  of 
these  veterans,  and  make  us  feel  unwilling  to  part 
with  them.  But  in  the  ever -shifting  state  of  a 
nomadic  society  no  debased  coin  can  be  tolerated  in 
language,  no  obscure  legend  accepted  on  trust.  The 
metal  must  be  pure,  and  the  legend  distinct ;  that  the 
one  may  be  weighed,  and  the  other,  if  not  deciphered, 
at  least  recognised  as  a  well-known  guarantee.  Hence 
the  small  proportion  of  irregular  forms  in  all  agglu¬ 
tinative  languages.^ 

A  Turanian  might  tolerate  the  Sanskrit 

as-mi,  a-si,  as-ti,  ’s-mas,  ’s-tha,  ’s-anti, 

I  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  you  are,  they  are ; 

or  even  the  Latin 

’s-um,  e-s,  es-t,  ’su-mus,  es-tis,  ’sunt. 


In  these  instances,  with  a  few  exceptions,  root 
and  affix  are  as  distinguishable  as,  for  instance,  in 
Turkish : 


bakar-im, 
I  regard, 
bakar-iz, 
we  regard. 


bakar-sin, 
thou  regardest, 
bakar-siniz, 
you  regard, 


bakar, 
he  regards, 
bakar-lar, 
they  regard. 


But  a  conjugation  like  the  Hindustani,  which  is  a 
modern  Aryan  dialect, 


him,  hai,  hai,  hain,  ho,  Lain, 


would  not  be  compatible  with  the  original  genius  of 
the  Turanian  languages,  because  it  would  not  answer 
the  requirements  of  a  nomadic  life.  Turanian  dialects 
exhibit  either  no  terminational  distinctions  at  all, 


^  The  Abb4  Molina  states  that  the  language  of  Chili  is  entirely  free 
from  irregular  forms  (Du  Ponceau,  M&moirei  p.  90). 
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as  in  Mandshu,  whicli  is  a  Tungusic  dialect;  or  a 
complete  and  intelligible  system  of  affixes,  as  in  the 
spoken  dialect  of  Nyertchinsk,  equally  of  Tungusic 
descent.  But  a  state  of  conjugation  in  which,  through 
phonetic  corruption,  the  suffix  of  the  first  person 
singular  and  plural  and  of  the  third  person  plural 
are  the  same,  where  there  is  no  distinction  between 
the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  and  between 
the  fii“St  and  third  persons  plural,  would  in  a  Turanian 
dialect,  which  had  not  yet  been  fixed  by  literary 
cultivation,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  new  and  more 
expressive  forms.  New  pronouns  would  have  to  be 
used  to  mark  the  persons,  or  some  other  expedient  be 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose. 

And  this  will  make  it  clear  why  the  Turanian 
languages,  or  in  fact  all  languages  in  this  second  or 
agglutinative  stage,  though  protected  against  phonetic 
corruption  more  than  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  are  so  much  exj)Oscd  to  the  changes  produced 
by  dialectical  regeneration.  A  Turanian  retains,  as 
it  were,  the  consciousness  of  his  language  and  gram¬ 
mar.  The  idea,  for  instance,  which  he  connects  with 
a  plural  is  that  of  a  noun  followed  by  a  syllable 
indicative  of  plurality ;  a  passive  with  him  is  a  verb 
followed  by  a  syllable  expressive  of  suffering,  or 
eating,  or  going.  ^  Now  these  determinative  ideas 
may  be  expressed  in  various  ways,  and  though  in  one 
and  the  same  clan,  and  during  one  period  of  time,  a 
certain  number  of  terminations  would  become  station¬ 
ary,  and  be  assigned  to  the  expression  of  certain 
grammatical  categories,  such  as  the  plural,  the  pas- 
^  LelLer  the  Titrama7i  Laiiyaayes,  p.  206. 
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sive,  the  genitive,  different  hordes,  as  they  separated, 
would  still  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  repeat  the 
process  of  grammatical  composition,  and  defy  the 
comparative  grammarian  to  prove  the  identity  of 
the  terminations,  even  in  dialects  so  closely  allied  as 
Finnish  and  Hungarian,  or  Tamil  and  Telugu. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Turanian 
or  agglutinative  languages  are  for  ever  passing 
through  this  process  of  grammatical  regeneration. 
Where  nomadic  tribes  approach  to  a  political  or¬ 
ganisation,  their  language  too,  though  Turanian  or 
agglutinative,  may  approach  to  the  system  of 
political  or  traditional  languages,  such  as  Sanskrit 
or  Hebrew.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  Turanian  family,  such 
as  the  Turkish,  the  Hungarian,  the  Finnish,  the  Tamil, 
Telugu,  &c.  Many  of  their  grammatical  terminations 
have  suffered  by  phonetic  corruption,  but  they  have 
not  been  replaced  by  new  and  more  expressive  words. 
The  termination  of  the  plural  is  lu  in  Telugu,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  corruption  of  gal^  the 
termination  of  the  plural  in  Tamil.  The  only  cha¬ 
racteristic  Turanian  feature  which  always  remains  is 
this, — the  root  is  not  obscured. 


CHAPTER  XL 


URAL-ALTAIC  FAMILY. 

TTTE  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  principal 

▼  T  languages  l>elongiiig  to  the  TI'ml-Alta/tG 
Family. 

This  family  comprises  the  SaTnoyedie^  Tunfjimc, 
Mongolic,  Turkic  (or  Tataric),  and  Finnicy  or  Finno- 
Ugric  classes.  Among  these  we  can  distinguish  three 
distinct  nuclei,  the  Samoyedic,  tho  Altaic,  comprising 
the  TungusiCj  Mongolic  and  Turkic,  and  the  Finno- 
Ugric, 

Tlie  Samoyedic. 

The  tribes  speaking  Samoyedic  dialects  are  spread 
along  tho  Yenisei  and  Ob  rivers,  and  wore  pushed 
more  and  more  North  by  their  Mongolic  successors. 
They  have  now  dwindled  down  to  about  16,000  souls. 
Five  dialects,  however,  have  been  distinguished  in 
their  language  by  Castrdn,  tlio  YuraM/m,  Tawgyan, 
Yeniseian,  Ostjako-Samoyede,  and  Kamanainian,  with 
several  local  varieties. 

The  vocalic  harmony  is  most  carefully  preserved 
in  the  Kamassinian  dialect,  but  seems  formerly  to 
liave  existed  in  all.  The  Samoyedic  has  no  gender 
of  nouns,  but  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  plural, 
and  eight  cases.  The  verb  has  two  tenses,  an  Aorist 
(present  and  future)  and  a  Preterite.  Besides  the  in¬ 
dicative,  tliere  is  a  subjunctive  and  an  imperative. 
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Altaic  Languages. 

The  name  Altaic  comprehends  the  Tungusic,  Mon- 
golic,  and  Turkic  languages.  Some  of  the  Tungusic 
and  Mongolic  dialects  represent  the  lowest  phase  of 
agglutination,  which  in  some  cases  is  as  yet  no  more 
than  juxta-position,  while  in  Turkish  agglutination 
has  really  entered  into  the  inflectional  phase.  The 
vocalic  harmony  prevails  throughout. 

Tungusic  Class. 

The  Tungusic  class  extends  from  China  north¬ 
ward  to  Siberia  and  westward  to  113°,  where  the 
river  Tunguska  partly  marks  its  frontier.  The  Tun¬ 
gusic  tribes  in  Eastern  Siberia  are  under  Russian 
sway.  They  consist  of  about  70,000  souls.  Some 
are  called  Tchapogires,  others  Orotongs,  Other  Tun¬ 
gusic  tribes  belong  to  the  Chinese  empire,  and  are 
known  by  the  name  of  Mandshu,  a  name  taken  after 
they  had  conquered  China  in  1644,  and  founded  the 
present  imperial  dynasty.  Their  country  is  called 
Mandshuria. 

Slongolic  Class. 

The  original  seats  of  the  people  who  speak  Mon¬ 
golic  dialects  lie  near  the  Lake  Baikal  and  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  Siberia,  where  we  find  them  as 
early  as  the  ninth  century  after  Christ.  They  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  Mongols  proper,  the 
Buriats,  and  the  Oldts  or  Kalmuhs,  Chingis-Khan 
(1227)  united  them  into  a  nation  and  founded  the 
Mongolian  empire,  which  included,  however,  not  only 
Mongolic,  but  likewise  Tungusic  and  Turkic  (com¬ 
monly,  though  wrongly,  called  Tataric)  tribes. 
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The  name  of  Tatar  soon  became  the  terror  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  and  changed  into  Tartar,  as  if  derived 
from  Tartarus ;  it  was  applied  promiscuously  to  all 
the  nomadic  warriors  whom  Asia  then  poured  forth 
over  Europe.  Originally  Tatar  was  a  name  of  the 
Mongolic  races,  but  through  their  political  ascendancy 
in  Asia  after  Chingis-Khan,  it  became  usual  to  call 
all  the  tribes  which  were  under  Mongolian  sway  by 
the  name  of  Tatar.  In  linguistic  works  Tataric  is 
now  used  in  two  several  senses.  Following  the 
example  of  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Tataric,  like 
Scythian  in  Greek,  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the  general 
term  comprising  all  languages  spoken  by  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  Asia.  Secondly,  Tataric,  by  a  strange 
freak,  has  become  the  name  of  that  class  of 
languages  of  which  the  Turkish  is  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  member.  While  the  Mongolic  class — that 
which  in  fact  has  the  greatest  claims  to  the  name  of 
Tataric — is  never  so  called,  it  has  become  an  almost 
universal  custom  to  apply  this  name  to  the  third  or 
Turkic  branch  of  the  Ural-Altaic  family;  and  the 
races  belonging  to  this  branch  have  in  many  instances 
themselves  adopted  the  name. 

These  Turkish,  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called, 
Tataric  races,  were  settled  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  were  known 
as  Komanes,  Pechenegs,  and  Bulgars,  when  conquered 
by  the  Mongolic  army  of  the  son  of  Chingis-Khan, 
who  founded  the  Kapchakian  empire,  extending  from 
the  Dniester  to  the  Yemba  and  the  Kirgisian  steppes. 
Russia  for  two  centuries  was  under  the  sway  of  these 
Khans,  known  as  the  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde. 
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Their  empire  was  dissolved  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  several  smaller  kingdoms  rose  out 
of  its  ruins.  Among  these,  Krim,  Kasan,  and  Astrachan 
were  the  most  important.  The  princes  of  these  king¬ 
doms  still  gloried  in  their  descent  from  Chingis-Khan, 
and  had  hence  a  real  right  to  the  name  of  Mongols  or 
Tatars.  But  their  armies  and  subjects  also,  who  were 
not  of  Mongol,  but  of  Turkish  blood,  received  the  name 
of  their  princes ;  and  their  languages  continued  to  be 
called  Tatarie,  even  after  the  Turkish  tribes  by  whom 
they  were  spoken  had  been  brought  under  the  Russian 
sceptre,  and  were  no  longer  governed  by  Khans  of 
Mongolic  or  Tatarie  origin.  It  would  therefore  be 
desirable  to  use  Turkic  instead  of  Tatarie,  when 
speaking  of  the  third  branch  of  the  northern  division 
of  the  Ural-Altaic  family,  did  not  a  change  of  ter¬ 
minology  generally  produce  as  much  confusion  as  it 
remedies.  The  recollection  of  their  non-Tataric,  i.e. 
non-Mongolic,  origin  remains,  it  appears,  among  the 
so-called  Tatars  of  Kasan  and  Astrachan.  If  asked 
whether  they  are  Tatar's,  they  reply  No;  and  they 
call  their  language  Turki  or  Turuk,  but  not  Tatari. 
Nay,  they  consider  Tatar  as  a  term  of  reproach, 
synonymous  with  robber,  evidently  from  a  recollec¬ 
tion  that  their  ancestors  had  once  been  conquered 
and  enslaved  by  Mongolic,  that  is,  Tatarie,  tribes. 
All  this  rests  on  the  authority  of  Klaproth,  who 
during  his  stay  in  Russia  had  great  opportunities  of 
studying  the  languages  spoken  on  the  frontiers  of 
this  half- Asiatic  empire. 

The  conquests  of  the  Mongols,  or  the  descendants 
of  Chingis-Khan,  were  not  confined,  however,  to  these 
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Turkisli  tribes.  They  conquered  China  in  the  East, 
where  they  founded  the  Mongolic  dynasty  of  Yuan, 
and  in  the  West,  after  subduing  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad 
and  the  Sultans  of  Iconium,  they  conquered  Moscow, 
and  devastated  the  greater  part  of  Russia.  In  1240 
they  invaded  Poland,  in  1241  Silesia.  Here  they 
recoiled  before  the  united  armies  of  Germany,  Poland, 
and  Silesia.  They  retired  into  Moravia,  and,  having 
exhausted  that  country,  occupied  Hungary. 

At  that  time  they  had  to  choose  a  new  Khan,  which 
could  only  be  done  at  Karakorum,  the  old  capital  of 
their  empire.  Thither  they  withdrew  to  elect  an 
emperor  to  govern  an  empire  which  then  extended 
from  China  to  Poland,  from  India  to  Siberia.  But 
a  realm  of  such  vast  proportions  could  not  be  long 
held  together,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  it  broke  up  into  several  independent  states, 
all  under  Mongolian  princes,  but  no  longer  under  one 
Khan  of  Khans.  Thus  new  independent  Mongolic 
empires  arose  in  China,  Turkestan,  Siberia,  Southern 
Russia,  and  Persia.  In  1360  the  Mongolian  dynasty 
was  driven  out  of  China;  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  lost  their  hold  on  Russia.  In  Central  Asia  they 
rallied  once  more  under  Timur  (1369),  whose  sway 
was  again  acknowledged  from  Karakorum  to  Persia 
and  Anatolia.  But,  in  1468,  this  empire  also  fell  by 
its  own  weight,  and  for  want  of  powerful  rulers  like 
Chingis-Khan  or  Timur.  In  Jagatai  alone — the  country 
extending  from  the  Aral  lake  to  the  Hindu-kush 
between  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Yaxartes  (Jihon  and 
Sihon),  and  once  governed  by  Jagatai,  the  son  of 
Chingis-Khan — the  Mongolian  dynasty  maintained 
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itself,  and  thence  it  was  that  Eaber,  a  descendant 
of  Timur,  conquered  India,  and  founded  there 
a  Mongolian  dynasty,  surviving  up  to  our  own 
times  in  the  Great  Moguls  of  Delhi.  Most  Mon- 
golic  tribes  are  now  under  the  sway  of  the  nations 
whom  they  once  had  conquered,  the  Tungusic  sove¬ 
reigns  of  China,  the  Russian  Czars,  and  the  Turkish 
Sultans. 

The  Mongolic  language,  although  spoken  (but  not 
continuously)  from  China  as  far  as  the  Volga,  has 
given  rise  to  but  few  dialects.  Next  to  Tungusic,  the 
Mongolic  is  the  poorest  language  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
family,  and  the  scantiness  of  grammatical  termina¬ 
tions  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  language,  it  has 
remained  very  much  unchanged.  There  is,  however, 
a  distinction  between  the  language  as  spoken  by  the 
Eastern,  Western,  and  Northern  tribes ;  and  incipient 
traces  of  grammatical  life  have  lately  been  discovered 
by  Castren,  the  great  Swedish  traveller  and  Turanian 
philologist,  in  the  spoken  dialects  of  the  Buriats.  In 
it  the  persons  of  the  verb  are  distinguished  by  affixes, 
while,  according  to  the  rules  of  Mongolic  grammar, 
no  other  dialect  distinguishes  in  the  verb  between 
amo,  amas,  ama^. 

The  Mongols  who  live  in  Europe  have  fixed  their 
tents  on  each  side  of  the  Volga  and  along  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  near  Astrachan.  Another  colony 
is  found  south-east  of  Sembirsk.  They  belong  to  the 
Western  branch,  and  are  Olots  or  Kalmuks,  who  left 
their  seats  on  the  Koko-nur,  and  entered  Europe  in 
1662.  They  proceeded  from  the  clans  Diirbet  and 
Torgod,  but  most  of  the  Torgods  returned  again  in 
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1770,  and  tlicir  descendants  arc  now  scattered  over 
the  Kirgisian  steppes. 

Some  Mongolic  tribes,  called  Aimak  and  Hazara, 
live  between  Herat  and  Cabid,  on  the  frontier  of  the 
North-Western  Provinces  of  India. 

Turkic  Class. 

Much  more  important  are  the  Turkic  langiinges,  most 
pi'ominent  among  which  is  the  Tinkish  itself  or  the 
Osmanli  of  Constantinople.  The  nnni1)or  of  the  Tinkish 
inhabitants  of  European  Turkey  is  indec'd  small.  It 
is  generally  stated  at  2,000.000 ;  hut  Rhafarik  esti¬ 
mates  the  nuinher  of  genuine  Turks  at  not  more  than 
700,000,  wlio  rule  over  fifteen  millions  of  pcojdc.  The 
different  Turkic  dialects  of  'wlacli  the  Osmanli  is 
one,  occupy  one  of  the  largest  linguistic  areas,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Lena  and  the  Polar  Sea  down  to 
the  Achaatic. 

Tlie  most  ancient  name  by  which  the  Turkic  trib(‘s 
of  Ccnti-al  Asia  woi-o  known  to  tlio  Oliinese  was 
]lhvn[f’nxh.  These  lliung-nu  foumloij  an  empiiN^ 
(200  n.  i'.)  comprising  a  l.arg^  poii  ien  of  Asia,  W(‘st  of 
Ohina.  Engaged  in  frc'qmuit  wars  with  tlio  Chin<'S(% 
they  wrTf‘  d<‘rf^ated  at  last  in  tlie  niiddl(‘,  of  tine  first 
century  after  (dirist.  Timreupon  tli(‘y  divided  into  a 
nort]M‘rn  andsoutlimai  empire;  and.  after  the  soutlifum 
Himig-nu  had  become  snlqects  of  (liina,  tli<‘y  at¬ 
tacked  the  northern  Hiung-nu,  togeUnir  witlj  the 
Chinese,  and,  driving  theun  out  of  tlieir  S(‘nts  Inkween 
the  rivers  Amur  and  Selenga  and  tlie  Alfa-i  moun¬ 
tains,  westward,  ih(‘.y  arc  supj^osed  to  have  gi\’en  the 
first  impulse  to  tlie  inroads  of  tlie  barbarians  into 
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Europe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  the 
Mongolic  and  Tungusic  tribes,  who  had  filled  the  seats 
of  the  northern  Hiung-nu,  had  grown  so  powerful  as 
to  attack  the  southern  Hiung-nu  and  drive  them 
from  their  territories.  This  occasioned  a  second  mi¬ 
gration  of  Asiatic  tribes  towards  the  west,  which 
culminated  under  Attila  (died  453). 

Another  name  by  which  the  Chinese  designate 
these  Hiung-nu  or  Turkish  tribes  is  Tu-lciu.  This 
Tu-kiu  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Turk.  Al¬ 
though  the  tribe  to  which  this  name  was  given  was 
originally  but  small,  it  began  to  spread  in  the  sixth 
century  from  the  Altai  to  the  Caspian,  and  it  was 
probably  to  them  that  in  569  the  Emperor  Justinian 
sent  an  ambassador  in  the  person  of  Semarchos.  The 
empire  of  the  Tu-kiu  was  destroyed  in  the  eighth 
century,  by  the  *Hui-ke  (Chinese  Kao-che),  a  branch 
of  the  Uigurs.  This  tribe,  equally  of  Turkish  origin, 
maintained  itself  for  about  a  century,  and  was  then 
conquered  by  the  Chinese  and  diiven  back  from  the 
northern  borders  of  China.  Part  of  the  'Hui-ke  oc¬ 
cupied  Tangut,  and,  after  a  second  defeat  by  the 
Mongolians  in  1257,  the  remnant  proceeded  still  far¬ 
ther  west,  and  joined  the  Uigurs,  whose  tents  were 
pitched  near  the  towns  of  Turfan,  Kashgar,  Khamil, 
and  Aksu. 

The  Yueh-chi  also,  the  so-called  Indo-Scythian 
conquerors  of  India,  belonged  to  the  same  race,  and 
are  often  called  the  White  Huns.  Pressed  by  the 
Hiung-nu,  they  invaded  Bactria  (about  128  n.c.),  then 
held  by  the  Tochari,  and  mixed  with  the  Tochari,  they 
conquered  the  North  of  India  about  the  beginning  of 
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our  era.  They  are  the  ‘E(^^aAtrat  of  the  Greek,  the 
Hayathalah  or  Haithal  (i.  e.  Habathilah)  of  the 
Persian  writers.^ 

These  facts,  gleaned  chiefly  from  Chinese  historians, 
show  from  the  very  earliest  times  the  westward  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Turkish  nations.  In  568  A.  D.  Turkish 
tribes  occupied  the  country  between  the  Volga 
and  the  sea  of  Azov,  and  numerous  reinforcements 
have  since  strengthened  their  position  in  those 
parts. 

The  northern  part  of  Persia,  west  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Armenia,  the  south  of  Georgia,  Shirwan,  and 
Dagestan,  harbour  a  Turkish  population,  known  by 
the  general  name  of  Turkman  or  Kisil-bash  (Quazal- 
bdshi,  i.  e.  Eed-caps).  They  are  nomadic  robbers,  and 
their  arrival  in  these  countries  dates  from  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries. 

East  of  the  Caspian  Sea  the  Turkman  tribes  are 
under  command  of  the  TJsbek-Khans  of  Khiva,  Fer¬ 
gana,  a]id  Bokhara.  They  call  themselves,  however, 
not  subjects,  but  guests  of  these  Khans.  Still  more 
to  the  cast  the  Turkmans  are  under  Chinese  sove¬ 
reignty,  and  in  the  south-west  they  reach  as  far  as 
Khorasan  and  other  provinces  of  Persia. 

The  Uzbeks,  descendants  of  the  'Hui-'he  and  Uigurs, 
and  originally  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  of  Khoten,  Kashgar,  Turfan,  and  Khamil,  crossed 
the  Yaxartes  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and,  after 
several  successful  campaigns,  gained  possession  of 
Balkh,  Kharism  (Khiva),  Bokhara,  and  Fergana.  In 
the  latter  country  and  in  Balkh  they  have  become 
^  See  M.  M.;  Indian  ichat  can  it  teach  iis  ?  pp.  274-277- 
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agricultural ;  but  generally  their  life  is  nomadic,  and 
too  warlike  to  be  called  pastoral. 

Another  Turkish  tribe  are  the  Nogdi^  west  of  the 
Caspian,  and  also  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  To  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  lived 
north-east  of  the  Caspian,  and  the  steppes  on  the 
left  oi  the  Irtish  bore  their  name.  Pressed  by  the 
Kalmliks,  a  Mongolic  tribe,  the  Nogdis  advanced 
westward  as  far  as  Asti*achan.  Peter  I.  transferred 
them  thence  to  the  north  of  the  Caucasian  moun¬ 
tains,  whore  they  grazed  their  flocks  on  the  shores 
of  the  Kuban  and  the  Kuma.  One  horde,  that  of 
Kiirulur,  remained  on  the  Volga,  subject  to  the 
Kalmliks. 

Another  tribe  of  Turkish  origin  in  the  Caucasus 
arc  the  Baziwaes.  They  now  live  near  the  sources 
of  the  Kul)an,  but  before  the  fifteenth  century  within 
the  town  Majari,  on  the  Kuma. 

A  third  Turkish  tribe  in  the  Caucasus  are  the 
Kumu/cs,  on  the  rivers  Sunja,  Aksai,  and  Koisu : 
subjects  of  llussia,  though  under  native  princes. 

Tiio  southern  poHion  of  the  Ural  mountains  has 
long  been  inhabited  by  the  Bashkirs,  a  race  consider¬ 
ably  mixed  with  Mongolic  blood,  savage  and  ignorant, 
su  bjects  of  Kussia  and  Mohammedans  by  faith.^  Their 

^  Witli  rui^^ard  to  tlio  BaHiikirH  as  well  as  otlier  Ujpro- Altaic  tribes, 
I  am  ai'raifl  tliat  my  information  was  chiefly  derived  from  works  which 
w«!ro  conHidcred  aiitlioritative  thirty  years  ago,  and  would  require 
occasional  correction  after  what  has  happened  since  my  Lectures 
\v(M-(j  first  delivered.  I  received  from  time  to  time  most  useful  notes 
from  my  readers,  which  1  have  tried  to  incorporate  in  my  book.  Mr. 
M.  A.  Morrison,  Agent  to  the  British  and  I^’oreign  Bible  Society  for 
South  Russia,  the  CaucasuH  and  Turkestan,  wrote  to  me  last  April 
(188'.);,  that  lie  found  the  Bashkirs  by  no  means  savage  and  ignorant, 
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land  is  divided  into  four  Eoads,  called  the  Eoads  of 
Siberia,  of  Kasan,  of  Nogai^  and  of  Osa,  a  place  on 
the  Kama.  Among  the  Bashkirs,  and  in  villages  near 
Ufa,  is  now  settled  a  Turkish  tribe,  the  Me^liclievcilcs, 
who  formerly  lived  near  the  Volga. 

The  tribes  near  the  Lake  of  Aral  are  called  Kara- 
Kal'pah.  They  are  subject  partly  to  Eussia,  partly 
to  the  Khans  of  Khiva. 

The  Tm‘hs  of  Siheria,  commonly  called  Tatars,  are 
partly  original  settlers,  who  crossed  the  Ural  and 
founded  the  Khanat  of  Sibir,  partly  later  colonists. 
Their  chief  towns  are  Tobolsk,  Yeniseisk,  and  Tomsk. 
Separate  tribes  are  the  Uranliat  on  the  Chulym,  and 
the  Barabas  in  the  steppes  between  the  Irtish  and 
the  Ob. 

The  dialects  of  these  Siberian  Turks  are  consider¬ 
ably  intermingled  with  foreign  words,  taken  from 
Mongolic,  Samoyedic,  or  Eussian  sources.  StiU  they 
resemble  one  another  closely  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  original  stock  of  the  language. 

In  the  north-east  of  Asia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Lena,  the  Yakuts  form  the  most  remote  link  in  the 
Turkic  chain  of  languages.  Their  male  population 
has  lately  risen  to  100, 000,  while  in  1795  it  amounted 
only  to  50,066.  The  Eussians  became  first  acquainted 
with  them  in  1620.  They  call  themselves  Sakha,  and 
are  mostly  heathen,  though  Cliristianity  is  gaining 

but  rather  mild  and  inotrensive,  and  mostly  occupie<l  with  aj^riculture. 
This  shows  the  danger  of  all  generiilisatioii  with  regard  to  national 
character,  for  tlie  description  of  tlio  liashkirs  hy  Cerinaii  oiliccrs  who 
had  known  tliein  during  the  Napoleonic  war.s,  did  ccrtaijdy  not  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  mild  and  inoflensive.  Their  seats  are  at  jiresent  on  the 
lira],  not  in  the  Altaic  inountaina. 
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ground  among  them.  According  to  their  traditions, 
their  ancestors  lived  for  a  long  time  in  company  with 
Mongolic  tribes,  and  traces  of  this  intercoui'se  can 
still  be  discovered  in  their  language.  Attacked  by 
their  neighbours,  they  built  rafts  and  floated  down 
the  river  Lena,  where  they  settled  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  what  is  now  Yakutzk.  Their  original  seats 
seem  to  have  been  north-west  of  Lake  Baikal.  Their 
language  has  preserved  the  Turkic  type  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  any  other  Turco-Tataric  dialect.  Sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  common  stock  at  an  early  time,  and 
removed  from  the  disturbing  influences  to  which  the 
other  dialects  were  exposed,  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace,  the  Yakutian  has  preserved  so  many  primitive 
features  of  Tataric  grammar,  that  even  now  it  may 
be  used  as  a  key  to  the '  grammatical  forms  of  the 
Osmanli  and  other  more  cultivated  Turkic  dialects. 

Southern  Siberia  is  the  mother- country  of  the 
Kirgis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Turco- 
Tataric  origin.  The  Kirgis  lived  originally  between 
the  Ob  and  Yenisei,  where  Mongolic  tribes  settled 
among  them.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Russians  became  acquainted  with  the 
Eastern  Kirgis,  then  living  along  the  Yenisei.  In 
1606  they  had  become  tributary  to  Russia,  and  after 
several  wars  with  two  neighbouring  tribes,  they  were 
driven  more  and  more  south-westward,  till  they  left 
Siberia  altogether  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  They  now  live  at  Burut,  in  Chinese  Tur¬ 
kestan,  together  with  the  Kirgis  of  the  ‘  Great 
Horde,’  near  the  town  of  Kashgar,  and  north  as  far 
as  the  Irtish, 
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Another  trihe  is  that  of  the  Western  Kirgis,  or 
Kirgis-Kasalc,  who  are  partly  independent,  partly 
tributary  to  Russia  and  China. 

Of  what  are  called  the  three  Kirgis  Hordes,  from 
the  Caspian  Sea  east  as  far  as  Lake  Tenghiz,  the 
Small  I’lorde  is  fixed  in  the  west,  between  the  rivers 
Yemba  and  Ural ;  the  Great  Horde  in  the  east ; 
while  the  most  powerful  occupies  the  centre  between 
the  Sarasu  and  Yemba,  and  is  called  the  Middle 
Horde.  Since  1819,  the  Great  Horde  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  Russia.  Other  Kirgis  tribes,  though  nominally 
subject  to  Russia,  have  often  been  her  most  dangerous 
enemies. 

The  Turks  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria  came  from 
Khorasan  and  Eastern  Persia,  and  are  Turkmans,  or 
remnants  of  the  Scljuks,  the  rulers  of  Persia  during 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  here  that  Turkish  received 
its  strong  admixture  of  Persian  words  and  idioms. 
The  Osmanli,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Turks 
par  excellence,  and  who  form  the  ruling  portion  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  must  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
They  are  Seljuks,  and  the  Seljuks  were  a  branch  of 
the  Uigurs.  They  arc  now  scattered  over  the  whole 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  their 
number  amounts  to  between  11,000,000  and  12,000^000. 
They  form  the  landed  gentry,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
bureaucracy  of  Turkey;  and  their  language,  the  Os¬ 
manli,  is  spoken  by  persons  of  rank  and  education, 
and  by  all  government  authorities  in  Syria,  in  Egypt, 
at.  Tunis,  and  at  Tripoli.  It  is  heard  even  at  the 
court  of  Teheran,  and  is  understood  by  official  per¬ 
sonages  in  Persia.  Osmanli  is  spoken  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  Kars,  Batoum,  and  generally  by  the 
Turks  of  Lazistan,  but  further  east,  commencing  at 
Alexandropol  (the  Turkish  Gumri),  and  right  into 
Mazandaran,  Ghilan,  and  Azerbijan,  the  dialect  of 
Azerbijan  prevails,  which  has  its  own  literature  and 
even  its  own  newspaper,  and  differs  considerably 
from  the  pure  Osmanlid 

The  rise  of  this  powerful  tribe  of  Osman,  and  the 
spreading  of  the  Turkish  dialect  which  is  now 
emphatically  called  the  Turkish,  are  matters  of  his¬ 
torical  notoriety.  We  need  not  search  for  evidence 
in  Chinese  annals,  or  try  to  discover  analogies  between 
names  that  a  Greek  or  an  Arabic  writer  may  by 
chance  have  heard  and  handed  down  to  us,  and  which 
some  of  these  tribes  have  preserved  to  the  present 
day.  The  ancestors  of  the  Osman  Turks  are  men  as 
well  known  to  European  historians  as  Charlemagne 
or  Alfred.  It  was  in  the  year  1224  that  Soliman-shah 
and  his  tribe,  pressed  by  Mongolians,  left  Khorasan 
and  pushed  westward  into  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  Soliman’s  son,  Ertoghrul,  took  service  under 
Aladdin,  the  Seljuk  Sultan  of  Iconium  (Konieh),  and, 
after  several  successful  campaigns  against  Greeks 
and  Mongolians,  received  part  of  Phrygia  as  his  own. 
There  he  founded  what  was  afterwards  to  become  the 
basis  of  the  Osman  empire.  During  the  last  years 
of  the  thirteenth  century  the  Sultans  of  Iconium  lost 
their  power,  and  their  former  vassals  became  inde¬ 
pendent  sovereigns.  Osman,  after  taking  his  share 
of  the  spoil  in  Asia,  advanced  through  the  Olympic 
passes  into  Bithynia,  and  was  successful  against  the 

1  Letter  from  M.  A.  Morrison,  see  p.  415,  note. 
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armies  of  the  Emperors  of  Byzantium.  Osman  be¬ 
came  henceforth  the  national  name  of  his  people. 
BQs  son,  Orkhan,  whose  capital  was  Prusa  (Bursa), 
after  conquering  Nicomedia  (1327)  and  Mcaea  (1330), 
threatened  the  Hellespont.  He  took  the  title  of 
Padishah,  and  his  court  was  called  the  ‘  Hiech  Porte.’ 
His  son,  Soliman,  crossed  the  Hellespont  (1357),  and 
took  possession  of  Gallipoli  and  Sestos.  He  thus 
became  master  of  the  Dardanelles.  Murad  I.  took 
Adrianople  (1362),  made  it  his  capital,  conquered 
Macedonia,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  overthrew 
the  united  forces  of  the  Slavonic  races  south  of  the 
Danube,  the  Bulgarians,  Servians,  and  Croatians,  in 
the  battle  of  Kossova-polye  (1389).  He  fell  himself, 
but  his  successor  Bayazeth  followed  his  course,  took 
Thessaly,  passed  Thermopylse,  and  devastated  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  Sigismund, 
who  advanced  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of 
Fi-ench,  German,  and  Slavonic  soldiers,  was  defeated 
by  Bayazeth  on  the  Danube  in  the  battle  of  Nicopolis, 
1399.  Bayazeth  took  Bosnia,  and  would  have  taken 
Constantinople,  had  not  the  same  Mongolians,  who  in 
1244  drove  the  first  Turkish  tribes  westward  into 
Persia,  threatened  again  their  newly-acquired  posses¬ 
sions.  Timur  had  grasped  the  reins  fallen  from  the 
hands  of  Chingis-Khan :  Bayazeth  was  compelled  to 
meet  him,  and  suffered  defeat  (1402)  in  the  battle  of 
Angora  (Ankyra)  in  Galatia. 

Europe  now  had  respite,  but  not  long.  Timur  died, 
and  with  him  his  empire  fell  to  pieces,  while  the 
Osman  army  rallied  again  under  Mahomet  I.  (1413), 
and  re-gained  its  former  power  under  Murad  11. 
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(1421).  Successful  in  Asia,  Murad  sent  his  armies 
back  to  the  Danube,  and  after  long- continued  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  powerful  resistance  from  the  Hungarians 
and  Slaves  under  Hunyad,  he  at  last  gained  two 
decisive  victories;  Varna  in  1444,  and  Kossova  in 
1448.  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be  held,  and 
the  Pope  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rouse  the  chivahy 
of  Western  Europe  to  a  crusade  against  the  Turks. 
Mahomet  H.  succeeded  in  1451,  and  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1453,  Constantinople,  after  a  valiant  resistance, 
fell,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire, 

Turkisli  Grrammar. 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  read  a  Turkish  grammar, 
even  though  one  may  have  no  wish  to  acquire  it 
practically.  The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the 
numerous  grammatical  forms  are  brought  out,  the 
regularity  which  pervades  the  system  of  declension 
and  conjugation,  the  transparency  and  intelligibility 
of  the  whole  structure,  must  strike  all  who  have 
a  sense  for  that  wonderful  power  of  the  human 
mind  which  is  displayed  in  language.  Given  so 
small  a  number  of  predicative  and  demonstrative  roots 
as  would  hardly  suffice  to  express  the  commonest 
wants  of  human  beings,  to  produce  an  instrument 
that  shall  render  the  faintest  shades  of  feeling  and 
thought ;  given  a  vague  infinitive  or  a  stern  impera¬ 
tive,  to  derive  from  it  such  moods  as  an  optative  or 
subjunctive,  and  tenses  as  an  aorist  or  paulo-post 
future ;  given  incoherent  utterances,  to  arrange  them 
into  a  system  where  all  is  uniform  and  regular, 
all  combined  and  harmonious ;  such  is  the  work  of 
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the  human  mind  which  we  see  realised  in  language. 
But  in  most  languages  nothing  of  this  early  process 
remains  visible.  They  stand  before  us  like  solid 
rocks^  and  the  microscope  of  the  philologist  alone 
can  reveal  the  remains  of  organic  life  with  which 
they  are  built  up. 

In  the  grammar  of  the  Turkic  languages,  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  before  us  a  language  of  perfectly 
transparent  structure,  and  a  grammar  the  inner 
workings  of  which  we  can  study,  as  if  watching  the 
building  of  cells  in  a  crystal  beehive.  An  eminent 
orientalist  remarked,  ‘  We  might  imagine  Turkish  to 
be  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  some  eminent 
society  of  learned  men.'  But  no  such  society  could 
have  devised  what  the  mind  of  man  produced,  left  to 
itself  in  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  and  guided  only  by  its 
innate  laws,  or  by  an  instinctive  power  as  wonderful 
as  any  within  the  realm  of  nature. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  forms.  ^To  love,’  in  the 
most  general  sense  of  the  word,  or  ‘love,’  as  a  root, 
is  in  Turkish  sev.  This  does  not  yet  mean  ‘  to  love,’ 
which  is  sevmeh,  or  ‘  love  ’  as  a  substantive,  which  is 
sevgu  or  sevi ;  it  only  expresses  the  general  idea  of 
loving  in  the  abstract.  This  root,  as  we  remarked 
before,  can  never  be  touched.  Whatever  syllables 
may  be  added  for  the  modification  of  its  meaning, 
the  root  itself  must  stand  out  in  full  prominence  like 
a  pearl  set  in  diamonds.  It  must  never  be  changed 
or  broken,  assimilated  or  modified,  as  in  the  English 
I  fall,  I  fell,  I  take,  I  took,  I  think,  I  thought,  and 
similar  forms.  With  this  one  restriction,  however, 
we  are  free  to  treat  it  at  pleasure. 
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Let  us  suppose  we  possessed  notliing  like  our  con¬ 
jugation,  but  bad  to  express  sucli  ideas  as  I  love, 
thou  lovest,  and  the  rest,  for  the  first  time.  Nothing 
would  seem  more  natural  now  than  to  form  an  adjec¬ 
tive  or  a  participle,  meaning  ‘  loving,’  and  then  add 
the  different  2)ronouns,  as  I  loving,  thou  loving,  &c. 
Exactly  this  the  Turks  have  done.  We  need  not 
inquire  at  present  how  they  produced  what  wo  call 
a  j)articiplc.  It  was  a  task,  however,  hy  no  means 
so  facile  as  we  now  conceive  it.  In  Turkish,  one 
participle  is  formed  hy  er.  Sev  +  er  \vould,  there¬ 
fore,  mean  lov  +  er  or  lov  +  ing.  Tltou  in  Turkish  is 
and  as  all  modificatory  syllables  arc  i)laced  at 
the  end  of  the  root,  we  got  sev-er-sen,  thou  lovest. 
Vou  in  Turkish  is  8iz ;  hence  sev-ej'-sis,  you  love.  In 
these  cases  the  pronouns  and  the  terminations  of  the 
verl>  coincide  exactly.  In  other  2)ersons  tlie  c<nn- 
(ud,(;iices  are  less  complete,  Ijecause  the  |)ronomiual 
terminations  have  sometimes  been  modified,  or,  as  iji 
the  third  person  singular,  i>ever,  droj^t  altogether 
as  unnecessary.  A  reference  to  other  cognate  Jan- 
guag{‘a,  however,  wliero  eith(?r  the  terminations  or 
tlui  j)ronouns  themselves  have  maintained  a  more 
])rimiiive  form,  enables  us  to  say  that,  in  the  original 
Tuj'kish  verb,  all  persons  of  the  present  were  formed 
by  means  of  ]»ronc)uns  appended  to  this  partici2)le 
Hwer.  Instead  of  ‘I  love,  thou  lovest,  ho  loves,’ 
the  Turkish  grainnuuian  says,  Uover-I,  lover-thou, 
lover.’ 

But  these  personal  terminal  ions  are  not  the  same 
in  the  imperfect  as  in  the  present. 
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Present 

Sever-im,  I  love 

Sever-sen 

Sever 

Sever-iz 

Sever-siz 

Sever-ler 


Imperfect 

sever-di-m,  I  loved 

sever-di-n 

sever-di 

sever-di-k  (miz) 

sever-di-niz 

sever-di-ler 


We  need  not  inquire  as  yet  into  the  origin  of  the 
cli,  added  to  form  the  imperfect ;  but  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  the  fii*st  person  plural  of  the  imperfect 
a  various  reading  occurs  in  other  Tataric  dialects, 
and  that  miz  is  used  there  instead  of  h.  Now, 
looking  at  these  terminations,  m,  it,  i,  miz,  niz,  and 
lev,  we  find  that  they  are  exactly  the  same  as  the 
possessive  pronouns  used  after  nouns.  As  the  Italian 
says  fratel-mo,  my  brother,  as  in  Hebrew  we  say 
El’-i,  God  (of)  I,  i.e.  my  God,  the  Tataric  languages 
form  the  phrases  ‘my  house,  thy  house,  his  house,’ 
by  possessive  pronouns  appended  to  substantives. 
A  Turk  says 


Baba,  father 
Aglia.  lord 
El  hand 
O^dilu  son 
And  mother 
Kitdb  book 


bdbd-m  my  father 

aghd-u  thy  lord 

el-i  his  hand 

oghlu-muz  oui*  son 
ana-niz  your  mother 
kitab-leri  their  book. 


We  may  hence  infer  that  in  the  imperfect  these 
pronominal  terminations  were  originally  taken  in  a 
possessive  sense,  and  that,  therefore,  what  remains 
after  the  personal  terminations  are  removed,  sever-di, 
was  never  an  adjective  or  a  participle,  but  must  have 
been  originally  a  substantive  capable  of  receiving 
terminal  possessive  pronouns ;  that  is,  the  idea  origin 
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nally  expressed  by  the  imperfect  could  not  have  been 
‘  loving-I/  but '  love  of  me/ 

How,  then,  could  this  convey  the  idea  of  a  past 
tense  as  contrasted  with  the  present?  Let  us  look 
to  our  own  language.  If  desirous  to  express  the 
perfect,  we  say,  I  have  loved,  J'ai  aime.  This  ^  I 
have’  meant  originally,  ‘I  possess,’  and  in  Latin 
‘  amicus  quern  amatum  habeo  ’  signified  in  fact  a 
friend  whom  I  hold  dear — not,  as  yet,  whom  I  have 
loved.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  these  phrases 
‘I  have  said,  I  have  loved,’  took  the  sense  of  the 
perfect,  and  of  time  past — and  not  unnaturally,  inas¬ 
much  as  what  I  hold,  or  have  done,  is  done — done, 
as  we  say,  and  past.  In  place  of  an  auxiliary  pos¬ 
sessive  verb,  the  Turkish  language  uses  an  auxiliary 
possessive  pronoun  to  the  same  effect.  ‘Paying 
belonging  to  me/  equals  ‘  I  have  paid  ’ ;  in  either 
case,  a  phrase  originally  possessive  took  a  temporal 
signification,  and  became  a  past  or  perfect  tense. 
This,  however,  is  the  very  anatomy  of  grammar,  and 
when  a  Turk  says  ‘severdim,’  he  is,  of  course,  as 
unconscious  of  its  literal  force,  ‘loving  belonging  to 
me,’  as  of  the  circulation  of  his  blood. 

The  most  ingenious  part  of  Turkish  is  undoubtedly 
the  verb.  Like  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  it  exhibits  a 
variety  of  moods  and  tenses,  sufficient .  to  express 
the  nicest  shades  of  doubt,  of  surmise,  of  hope,  and 
supposition.  In  all  these  forms  the  root  remains 
intact,  and  sounds  like  the  key-note  through  all  the 
various  modulations  produced  by  the  changes  of 
person,  number,  mood,  and  time.  But  there  is 
one  featui-e  peculiar  to  the  Turkish  verb,  of  which 
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but  scant  analogies  can  be  discovered  in  other  lan¬ 
guages— the  power  of  producing  new  verbal  bases 
by  the  mere  addition  of  certain  letters,  which  give, 
to  every  verb  a  negative,  or  causative,  or  reflexive,  or 
reciprocal  meaning. 

Sev-melCy  for  instance,  as  a  simple  root,  means  to 
love.  By  adding  m,  we  obtain  a  reflexive  verb, 
sev-in-meh,  which  means  to  love  oneself,  or  rather, 
to  rejoice,  to  be  happy.  This  may  now  be  conju¬ 
gated  through  all  moods  and  tenses,  sevin  being  in 
every  respect  equal  to  a  new  root.  By  adding  ish 
we  form  a  reciprocal  verb,  sev-ish-meki  to  love  one 
another. 

To  each  of  these  three  forms  a  causative  sense 
may  be  imparted  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  dir. 
Thus 

I.  sev-meJc,  to  love,  becomes  iv.  sev-dir-meh,  to  cause  to  love. 

II.  sev4n-meh,  to  rejoice,  becomes  v.  sev-in-dir-meh^  to  cause  to 

rejoice. 

III.  sev-isli-meh,  to  love  one  another,  becomes  vi.  sev-ish-dir-meJc. 
to  cause  one  to  love  one  another. 

Each  of  these  six  forms  may  again  be  turned  into 
a  passive  by  the  addition  of  il.  Thus 

I.  sev-meh^  to  love,  becomes  vn.  sev-il-melc^  to  be  loved. 

II.  sev-in-meh,  to  rejoice,  becomes  viii.  sev-in-il-mehy  to  be  re¬ 

joiced  at. 

III.  sev-ish-meh,  to  love  one  another,  becomes  ix.  sev-kh4l-meh, 

not  translatable. 

IV.  sev’dir-meh,  to  cause  one  to  love,  becomes  x.  sev-dir4l-meh^  to 

he  brought  to  love. 

V.  sev-in-dir-meh,  to  cause  to  rejoice,  becomes  xi.  sev-in-dir4l- 

meJc,  to  be  made  to  rejoice. 

VI.  8ev4sJi-dir-melc,  to  cause  them  to  love  one  another,  becomes 
XII.  sexhisli-dir4l-meh,  to  be  brought  to  love  one  another. 
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This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  whole  verbal 
contingent  at  the  command  of  a  Turkish  grammarian. 
Every  one  of  these  twelve  secondary  or  tertiary  roots 
may  again  be  turned  into  a  negative  by  the  mere 
addition  of  me.  Thus,  sev-mek,  to  love,  becomes 
aev-me-mehj  not  to  love.  And  if  it  is  necessary  to 
express  the  impossibility  of  loving,  the  Turk  has  a 
new  root  at  hand  to  convey  even  that  idea.  Thus 
while  sGV-me-mek  denies  onl3^  the  fact  of  loving,  sev- 
eme-meJc,  denies  its  possibility,  and  means  not  to  be 
able  to  love.  By  the  addition  of  these  two  modifica- 
tory  syllables,  the  number  of  derivative  roots  is  at 
once  raised  to  thirty-six.  Thus 

I.  sev-meh,  to  love,  becomes  xin.  sev-me-meh,  not  to  love, 
n.  $ep-in-7neh,  to  rejoice,  becomes  xiv.  se-o-in-me-meh,  not  to 
rejoice. 

III.  sev-isli-meJc,  to  love  one  another,  becomes  xv.  ser-ish-me-mel', 

not  to  love  one  another. 

IV.  sexhdir-meh,  to  cause  to  love,  becomes  xvi.  sev-clir-yne-mehj  not 

to  cause  one  to  love. 

V.  sev-in-dir-meh,  to  cause  to  rejoice,  becomes  xvii.  sev-in-dir-me- 

meh,  not  to  cause  one  to  rejoice. 

VI.  sep-ish-dir-meh,  to  cause  them  to  love  one  another,  becomes 

xvin.  sev-'isJi-der-me-meJc,  not  to  cause  them  to  love  one 
another. 

VII.  sev-il-meJc,  to  be  loved,  becomes  xix.  sev-il-me-meJc,  not  to  be 

loved. 

VIII.  sev-in-il-meJc,  to  be  rejoiced  at,  becomes  xx.  aev-in-il-me-mek, 

not  to  be  the  object  of  rejoicing. 

IX.  sev-isli-il-mek,  if  it  were  used,  would  become  xxi.  sev-isli-il-yne- 

meh,  neither  form  being  translatable. 

X.  sev-dirAl-yneh,  to  be  brought  to  love,  becomes  xxii.  sev-dir-il- 

me-meh,  not  to  be  brought  to  love. 

XI.  sev-in-dir-il-meh,  to  be  made  to  rejoice,  becomes  xxni.  sev- 

in-dir-il-me-mek,  not  to  be  made  to  rejoice. 
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xji.  sev-tsh-dir-il-melc,  to  be  brought  to  love  one  another,  be¬ 
comes  XXIV.  scv'’ish-dir-il-7ne~melc,  not  to  be  brought  to 
love  one  another.  ^ 

Some  of  these  forms  are  of  course  of  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  and  with  many  verbs  these  derivative  roots, 
though  possible  grammatically,  would  be  logically 
impossible.  Even  a  verb  like  Ho  love,’  perhaps  the 
most  pliant  of  all,  resists  some  of  the  modifications  to 
which  a  Turkish  grammarian  is  fain  to  subject  it.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  wherever  a  negation  can  be 
formed,  the  idea  of  impossibility  also  can  bo  super- 
added,  so  that  by  substituting  erne  for  me,  we  should 
raise  the  number  of  derivative  roots  to  tliirty-six. 
The  very  last  of  these,  xxxvr.  S(w-iHh<lir--iUeinG-mek, 
would  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  rniglit  bo  used,  for 
instance,  if,  in  speaking  of  tlic  Sultan  and  tlio  ( V.ar. 
we  wished  to  say,  that  it  was  irnpossildo  that  tiioy 
should  bo  brought  to  love  one  another. 


Piimo-T3rfirrio  Class. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  Finnic  or  Finno- 
Ugric  class  of  languages. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  original  seat  of 
the  Fin  tribes  was  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  their 
languages  have  sometimes  been  called  Ifrdlic.  From 
this  centre  they  sx)read  cast  and  west,  and  south  vvar<l 


^  Professor  Pott,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  Plti/molof/hicJie  For- 
schungen,  ii.  s.  118,  refers  to  similar  verbal  formationH  in  Arabic,  in  the 
language  of  the  Gallas,  &o.  Analogous  forms,  according  to  Dr.  (iun- 
dert,  exist  also  in  Tulu,  but  they  have  not  yot  been  analysed  as  succoks- 
fully  as  in  Turkish.  Thus  malpwwe  is  I  do ;  mctlp6wr.,  1  do  habitually, 
malturllioe,  I  do  all  at  once ;  maljpdwe,  I  cause  to  do ;  malpjawdi/f,  I 
cause  not  to  do. 
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in  ancient  times,  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea;  where 
Finnic  tribes,  together  with  Mongolic  and  Turkic, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Greeks 
under  the  comprehensive  and  convenient  name  of 
Scythians.  As  we  possess  no  literary  documents  of 
any  of  these  nomadic  nations,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  even  where  Greek  writers  have  preserved  their 
barbarous  names,  to  what  branch  of  the  vast  North- 
Turanian  class  they  belonged.  Their  habits  were 
probably  identical  before  the  Christian  era,  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  at  the  present  day.  One  tribe 
takes  possession  of  a  tract  and  retains  it  for  several 
generations,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  meadows 
where  it  tends  its  flocks,  and  to  the  rivers  where  the 
horses  are  watered.  If  the  country  be  fertile,  it  will 
attract  the  eye  of  other  tribes;  wars  begin,  and  if 
resistance  be  hopeless,  hundreds  of  families  fly  from 
their  paternal  pastures,  to  migrate  perhaps  for  gene¬ 
rations,  for  migration  they  find  a  more  natural  life 
than  permanent  habitation  ;  and  after  a  time  we  may 
rediscover  their  names  a  thousand  miles  distant. 
Or  two  tribes  will  carry  on  their  warfare  for  ages, 
till  with  reduced  numbers  both  have  perhaps  to  make 
common  cause  against  some  new  enemy. 

During  these  continued  struggles  their  languages 
lose  as  many  words  as  men  are  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Some  words,  we  might  say,  go  over,  others 
are  made  prisoners,  and  exchanged  again  during 
times  of  peace.  Besides,  there  are  parleys  and  chal¬ 
lenges,  and  at  last  a  dialect  is  produced  which  may 
very  properly  be  called  a  language  of  the  camp 
(Urdu-zabS,n,  camp-language,  is  the  proper  name  of 
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Hindustani,  formed  in  the  armies  of  the  Mogul 
emperors),  hut  where  it  is  difficult  for  the  philologist 
to  arrange  the  living  and  to  number  the  slain,  unless 
some  salient  points  of  grammar  have  been  preserved 
throughout  the  medley.  We  saw  how  a  number  of 
tribes  may  be  at  times  suddenly  gathered  by  the 
command  of  a  Chingis-Khan  or  Timur,  like  billows 
heaving  and  swelling  at  the  call  of  a  thunder-storm. 
One  such  wave  rolling  on  from  Karakorum  to 
Liegnitz  may  sweep  away  all  the  sheepfolds  and 
landmarks  of  centuries,  and  when  the  storm  is  over, 
a  thin  crust  will,  as  after  a  flood,  remain,  concealing 
the  underlying  stratum  of  people  and  languages. 

Castr^u’s  Classification. 

On  the  evidence  of  language,  the  Finno-Ugric  family 
has  been  divided  by  Castrdn  into  four  branches, 

(1)  The  TJgric,  comprising  Ostjakian,  Vogulian,  and 
Hungarian. 

(2)  The  Bulgaric^  comprising  Tcheremissian  and 
Mordvinian. 

(3)  Permic^  comprising  Syrjanian,  Permian,  and 
V  otjakian. 

(4)  The  Finnic  (or  Ghudic),  comprising  Finnish, 
Estonian,  Lapponian,  Livonian,  and  Votian. 

^  The  name  Bulgaria  is  not  borrowed  from  Bulgriria,  on  the  Danube; 
Bulgaria,  on  tlie  contrary,  received  its  name  (replacing  Moosia)  from 
Bulgavic  armies  by  whom  it  was  conquered  in  the  seventh  century. 
Bulgarian  tribes  marched  from  the  Volga  to  the  Don,  and  after  re¬ 
maining  for  a  time  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Avars  on  the  Don  and 
Dnieper,  they  advanced  to  the  Danube  in  635,  and  foumied  there  the 
Bulgarian  kingdom.  This  has  retained  its  name  to  the  present  day, 
thougli  the  original  Bulgarians  have  long  been  absorbed  and  replaced 
by  Slavonic  inhabitants,  and  both  brought  under  Turkish  sway  since 
1392. 
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Hunfalvy’s  Classification. 

Later  researches  induced  P.  Hunfalvy  to  modify 
this  classification,  first  proposed  by  Gastrin,  and  to 
divide  the  whole  stock  into  two  branches, 

(1)  The  WesUrn  or  Finnic ^  comprising  the  Finnish 
and  the  Lapponian. 

(2)  The  Eadern  or  Ugrian,  comprising  the  other 
three  branches. 

Later  on  he  classed  Finnish,  Estonian,  Karelian, 
Votian,  Vepsian,  and  Livonian  as  true  Finnic,  while 
Permian,  Syrjanian,  Votjakian,  Vogulian,  Ostja- 
kian,  Magyar,  Tcheremissian  and  Mordvinian  were 
classed  as  Ugric,  less  closely  held  together.  Lap¬ 
ponian  was  then  supposed  to  hold  an  intermediate 
position  between  the  two. 

Btidenz’s  Classification. 

Still  more  recently  a  new  division  was  advocated 
by  Budenz  in  his  essay,  Uber  die  Verzweigung  der 
Ifgrichen  JS^rachen,  Gottingen,  1879.  He  proposed 
to  divide  these  languages  into 

(1)  a  North-Ugrian  branch,  i.  e.  Lapponian,  Syija- 
nian,  Votjakian,  Vogul-Ostjakian,  and  Magyar; 

(2)  a  South-Ugrian  branch,  i.e,  Finnish,  Mordvinian, 
and  Tcheremissian. 

Tlio  chief  distinction  between  these  two  branches 
would  seem  to  consist  in  tho  initial  n,  which  is  palatal 
in  the  Northern,  dental  in  the  Southern  branch. 

In  the  further  progress  of  phonetic  change,  the 
Lapponian  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  North- 
Ugrian  branch ;  Mordvinian  and  Tcheremissian  from 
the  South-Ugrian  branch. 
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Doxmer’s  Classificatioii. 

After  an  examination  of  the  classification  of  his 
predecessors,  Professor  Donner  in  his  essay  on  Die 
gegenseitige  Verwandtschaft  der  Finnisch-Ugrischen 
Sprachen,  published  at  Helsingfors,  1879,  has  proposed 
still  another  classification,  based  on  a  careful  intercom¬ 
parison  of  the  phonetic  and  grammatical  structure  of 
the  principal  Finno-Ugric  languages.  He  accepts  the 
division  into  two  branches,  the  Finnic  and  the  Ugric, 
the  later  comprising  Ostjakian,  Vogulian,  and  Magyar, 
the  former  all  the  rest.  He  then  proceeds  to  trace  the 
ramifications  of  each  branch  according  to  certain 
peculiarities  which  different  languages  do  or  do  not 
share  in  common,  and  arrives  in  the  end  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  result. 


rinno-TTsfric  Pamily. 

I.  UTgric  Brancli,  represented  by — 

(1)  Irtish-  and  Surgiit-Ostjakes,  and  ITorth-Osfcjakes, 

(2)  Sosva-  or  North-Voguls,  and  Konda-Vogula. 

(3)  Magyars. 

II.  Einnic  Branch. — 

(a)  Permian  division, 

(1)  Syrjanes,  Permians, 

(2)  Votjakes. 

(&)  Volga-Baltic  division, 

(a)  Volga  group, 

(1)  Tcheremissians. 

(2)  Ersa-  and  Moksba-Mordvines. 

(3)  \Yest-Einnic  group, 

(1)  Russian,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  Laps. 

(2)  Lives. 

(3)  Vepses. 

(4)  Ests. 

(5)  Votes. 

(6)  Fins. 


Laiiponian 
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The  successive  spreading  of  this  family  may  be 
represented  by  the  following  outline : — 


F  f 


X. 
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Spreading  of  tlie  Piimo-TTgric  Ziaiig“n.a^es. 

Trusting  to  linguistic  evidence  alone,  Professor 
Donner  makes  out  the  following  history  of  the 
gradual  spreading  of  the  Finno-Ugric  languages. 

The  Finnic  branch  must  have  started,  he  thinks, 
from  its  original  home  towards  Europe,  leaving  suc¬ 
cessive  settlements  behind  on  its  way  towards  the 
West.  We  do  not  know  what  caused  the  separation 
between  the  Volga-Baltic  division  and  the  Permic  di¬ 
visions.  Possibly  the  pressure  of  Tatar  tribes  drove 
the  Permians  to  move  towards  the  north.  The 
formation  of  the  Permian  numerals  seems  to  have 
taken  place  under  Tatar  influences.  The  Volga-Baltic 
tribes  remained  together  for  some  time,  in  contact 
with  German  tribes  from  whom  they  received  the  de¬ 
cimal  method  of  counting,  and  a  few  words  connected 
with  higher  culture.  New  historical  convulsions 
drove  the  West-Finnic  people  more  towards  the  west 
and  the  north,  and  during  this  period  the  German 
influence  became  considerable.  To  judge  from  the 
phonetic  character  of  the  words  borrowed  from  German, 
which  is  more  primitive  than  the  Old  Norse  and 
Gothic,  this  period  is  supposed  to  have  been  anterior 
to  the  third  century. 

During  the  same  time  the  Laps  must  have  had 
their  seats  on  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  the  common 
group,  which  would  explain  their  closer  relation 
with  the  Tcheremissians.  At  this  time  a  Lituanian 
influence  begins  to  show  itself.  In  Lapponian  the 
number  of  Lituanian  words  is  small.  But  after  the 
Laps  had  migrated  more  northward,  the  Baltic 
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Fins,  properly  so-called,  came  into  closer  contact  both 
with  Lituanians  and  Scandinavians. 

About  the  same  time  the  Magyars  began  their 
migrations.  It  was  after  the  dismemberment  of 
Attila  s  Hunnic  Empire  that  the  Ugrian  tribes  ap¬ 
proached  Europe.  They  were  then  called  Onagurs, 
Saragurs,  and  Urogs ;  and  in  later  times  they  appear 
in  Russian  chronicles  as  Ugry;,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hungarians- 

These  conclusions  (irawn  from  linguistic  evidence 
alone,  are  confirmed  by  what  history  teaches  us,  and 
thus  gain  even  greater  ])robability.^ 

G-eograpMcal  Distribution. 

I.  Ugric  Branch : 

(1)  The  Ostjakes  live  in  the  districts  of  To¬ 
bolsk  and  Tomsk,  about  23,000  people. 

(2)  The  Voguls,  about  7,000  people,  are  scat¬ 

tered  on  the  Northern  Ural,  along  the 
Konda  and  Sosva  rivers. 

(3)  The  Magyars  inhabit  Hungary  and  parts 
of  Siebenbiirgen. 

IL  Finnic  Branch : 

(cc)  Permian  division, 

(1)  The  Syrjanes,  about  90,000  people,  live  in 
the  districts  of  Archangel  and  Vologda. 
Their  southern  neighbours,  the  Permians,  about 
60,000,  inhabit  the  districts  of  Perm  and  Vjatka. 
Their  country  was  known  to  the  Scandinavians  under 
the  name  of  Bjarma-land,  then  peopled  by  Karelian 
Fins. 

^  See  Donner,  Die  gegenseitige  Verwandtschaft  (1879),  pp.  146-158. 

F  i  ^ 
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(2)  The  Votjakes,  about  230,000,  are  found  in 
the  district  of  Vjatka,  and  scattered  in 
those  of  Kasan,  Ufa,  and  Orenburg. 

(b)  Volga-Baltic  division, 

(a)  V olga  group, 

(1)  The  Tcheremissiaus,  about  200,000,  are 

settled  in  the  districts  of  Kasan  and 
Vjatka,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Volga. 

(2)  The  Mordvines,  about  700,000,  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Novgorod,  Tambow,  Pensa,  Sim¬ 
birsk,  Saratow,  and  Samara,  stretching  as 
far  as  Orenburg  and  Astrachan. 

The  Tins  and  their  Iiiteratiire. 

The  most  interesting  among  the  Finno-Ugric  tribes 
are,  no  doubt,  the  Fins,  or,  as  they  call  themselves, 
Siiomalccisetj  Le,  inhabitants  of  fens.  Their  number 
is  estimated  at  1,521,515.  They  are  divided  into 
Karelians  and  Tavastians,  The  Karelians  dwell  in 
Eastern  Finland,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the 
district  of  Archangel,  also  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  districts  of  Olonetz  and  in  Ingermanland.  The 
old  Bjarmar,  known  to  the  Scandinavians,  were 
Karelians. 

The  Tavastians  live  in  Finland,  west  of  the  Ka¬ 
relians.  The  Vepscs  or  North-Tclmdes  and  the 
Votes  or  South-Tchucles  are  Tavastians.  Their  litera¬ 
ture  and,  above  all,  their  popular  poetry  bear  witness 
to  a  high  intellectual  development  in  times  which 
we  may  call  almost  mythical,  and  in  places  more 
favourable  to  the  glow  of  poetical  feelings  than 
their  present  abode,  the  last  refuge  Europe  could 
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afford  them.  Their  epic  songs  still  live  among  the 
poorest,  recorded  by  oral  tradition  alone,  and  pre¬ 
serving  all  the  features  of  a  perfect  metre  and  of  a 
more  ancient  language.  A  national  feeling  has  arisen 
amongst  the  Mns,  despite  of  Eussian  supremacy;  andthe 
labours  of  Sjdgern,Lonnrot,  Castren,  Kellgren,  Krohne, 
and  Donner,  receiving  hence  a  powerful  impulse,  have 
produced  results  truly  surprising.  From  the  mouths 
of  the  aged  an  epic  poem  has  been  collected  equalling 
the  Iliad  in  length  and  completeness — nay,  if  we  can 
forget  for  a  moment  all  that  we  in  our  youth  learned 
to  call  beautiful,  not  less  beautiful.  A  Fin  is  not  a 
Greek,  and  Wainamoi'nen  was  not  a  Homeric  rhap- 
sodos.  But  if  the  poet  may  take  his  colours  from  that 
nature  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  if  he  may  depict  the 
men  wdth  whom  he  lives,  the  Kalevala  possesses  merits 
not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  Iliad,  and  will  claim 
its  place  as  the  fifth  national  epic  of  the  world,  side 
by  side  with  the  Ionian  songs,  with  the  MahdhJidrata, 
the  Shdkndmeh,  and  the  ]IibeI<unge,  If  we  want  to 
study  the  circumstances  .under  which  short  ballads 
may  grow  up  and  become  amalgamated  after  a  time 
into  a  real  epic  poem,  nothing  can  be  more  instruc¬ 
tive  than  the  history  of  the  collection  of  the  Kalevala. 
We  have  here  facts  before  us,  not  mere  surmises,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  Nibelunge. 
Wo  can  still  see  how  some  poems  were  lost,  others 
were  modified ;  how  certain  heroes  and  episodes  be¬ 
came  popular,  and  attracted  and  absorbed  what  had 
been  originally  told  of  other  heroes  and  other  episodes. 
Lonnrot  could  watch  the  eflfect  of  a  good  and  of  a  bad 
memory  among  the  people  who  repeated  the  songs  to 
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him,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of  having  himself  used 
the  same  freedom  in  the  final  arrangement  of  these 
poems  which  the  people  used  from  whom  he  learnt 
them. 

This  early  literary  cultivation  has  not  been  with- 
out  a  powerful  influence  on  the  language.  It  has 
imparted  permanence  to  its  forms  and  a  traditional 
character  to  its  words,  so  that  at  first  siglit  we  might 
almost  doubt  whether  the  grammar  of  this  language 
had  not  left  the  agglutinative  stage  altogether.  The 
agglutinative  type,  however,  yet  remains,  and  its 
grammar  shows  a  luxuriance  of  grammatical  com¬ 
bination  second  only  to  Turkish  and  Hungarian. 
Like  Turkish  it  observes  the  ‘harmony  of  vowels,’  a 
feature  which  lends-  a  peculiar  charm  to  its  poetry. 

Karelian  and  Tavastian  are  dialectical  varieties  of 
Finnish. 

The  Ests  and  tieir  Literattire. 

The  Ests^  the  neighbours  of  the  Fins,  and  speaking 
a  language  closely  allied  to  the  Finnish,  inhabit 
Estonia  and  Livonia.  Their  number  is  said  to  be 
about  100,000.  They  possess,  like  the  Fins,  large 
fragments  of  ancient  national  poetry.  Dr.  Kreutzwald 
has  been  able  to  put  together  a  kind  of  epic  poem, 
called  Kaleivi-ijoeg,  the  Son  of  Kalew,  not  so  grand 
and  perfect  as  the  Kalevala,  yet  interesting  as  a 
parallel.  Thei’e  are  two  dialects  of  Estonian,  that  of 
Dorpat  in  Livonia,  and  that  of  Revel. 

The  Lives  have  dwindled  down  to  about  2,000. 
They  live  on  the  coast  of  Kurland,  from  Lyserort  to 
the  gulf  of  Riga. 

Estonia,  Livonia,  and  Kurland  form  the  three 
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Baltic  provinces  of  Russia.  The  population  on  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  is  mostly  Estonian. 
In  the  higher  ranks  of  societ}^,  however,  Estonian  is 
hardly  understood,  and  never  spoken. 


Pinno-tTgric  PMlology. 

The  similarity  between  the  Hungarian  language 
and  the  dialects  of  Finnic  origin,  spoken  East  of  the 
Volga,  is  not  a  new  discovery.  In  1253,  Wilhelm 
Ruysbroeck,  a  priest  who  travelled  beyond  the  Volga, 
remarked  that  a  race  called  Pascatir,  who  lived  on  the 
Yaik,  spoke  the  same  language  as  the  Hungarians. 
They  were  then  still  settled  east  of  the  old  Bulgarian 
kingdom,  the  capital  of  which,  the  ancient  Bolgari  on 
the  left  of  the  V olga,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  ruins 
of  Spask.  The  affinity  of  the  Hungarians  with  the' 
Ugro-Finnic  dialects  was  first  proved  philologically 
by  Gyarmathi  in  1799,  before  the  rise  of  Aryan  Com¬ 
parative  Philology.  It  is  still  a  subject  of  patriotic 
controversy,  and  Vambdry  in  1882  tried  to  establish  a 
closer  affinity  between  Hungarian  and  Turkish.  His 
theory,  however,  has  not  been  accepted. 

A  few  paradigms  may  suffice  to  show  how  close  this 
affinity  really  is : — 


Hungarian 

Tcheremissian 

English 

Atyd-m 

atya-m 

my  father 

Atya-d 

atya-t 

thy  father 

Aty-ja 

atya-ze 

his  father 

Atya-nk 

iitya-nii 

our  father 

Atya-tok 

atya-dS. 

yoTir  father 

Aty-jok 

atya-lt 

their  father. 
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Hungarian 
Nom.  ver 
Gen.  vere 
Dat.  vernek 
Acc.  vert 
Abl.  verestol 


DECLENSION. 

Estonian 

werri 

werre 

werrele 

werd 

werrist 


English 
blood 
of  blood 
to  blood 
blood 

from  blood. 


CONJUGATION. 


Hungarism 

Estonian 

English 

Lelek 

leian 

I  find 

Lelsz 

leiad 

thou  findest 

Lei 

leiab 

he  finds 

Leljtik 

leiame 

we  find 

Lelitek 

leiate 

you  find 

Lelik 

leiawad 

they  find. 
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StIKVEY'  OP  LANGUAGES. 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Divisions  of  the  Turanian  Class. 

WE  have  now  examined  the  five  classes  of  the  Ural- 
Altaic  family,  the  Samoyedic,  Tungusic,  Mon- 
golic,  Turkic,  and  Finnic.  The  Tungusic  branch  stands 
lowest ;  its  grammar  is  not  much  richer  than  Chinese, 
and  in  its  structure  there  is  an  absence  of  that  archi¬ 
tectonic  order  which  in  Chinese  makes  the  Cyclopean 
stones  of  language  hold  together  without  cement. 
This  applies,  however,  principally  to  the  Mandshu ; 
other  Tungusic  dialects  spoken,  not  in  China,  but  in 
the  original  seats  of  the  Mahdslius,  are  even  now 
beginning  to  develop  grammatical  forms. 

The  Mongolic  dialects  excel  the  Tungusic,  but  in 
their  grammar  can  hardly  distinguish  bet'ween  the 
different  parts  of  speech.  The  spoken  idioms  of  the 
Mongolians,  as  of  the  Tungusians,  are  evidently 
struggling  towards  a  more  organic  life,  and  Castren 
has  brought  home  evidence  of  incipient  verbal  growth 
in  the  language  of  the  Buriats  and  of  a  Tungusic 
dialect  spoken  near  Nyertchinsk. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  small  beginning,  if  com¬ 
pared  with  the  profusion  of  grammatical  resources 
displayed  by  the  Turkic  languages.  In  their  system 
of  conjugation,  the  Turkic  dialects  can  hardly  be 
surpassed.  Their  verbs  are  like  branches  which 
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break  down  tinder  the  heavy  burden  of  fruit  and 
blossom.  The  excellence  of  the  Finnic  languages 
consists  rather  in  a  diminution  than  increase  of 
verbal  forms.  The  Tcheremissian  and  Mordvinian 
languages,  however,  are  extremely  artificial  in  their 
grammar,  and  allow  an  accumulation  of  pronominal 
sufiixes  at  the  end  of  verbs,  surpassed  only  by  the 
Bask,  the  Caucasian,  and  those  American  dialects 
that  have  been  called  2^oLy synthetic.  In  declension 
also  Finnish  is  richer  even  than  Turkish. 

These  five  classes  constitute  the  northern  or  Ural- 
Altaic  division  of  the  Turanian  class. 

South- Turaniau  ^^augfuagres. 

The  languages  which  I  formerly  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  South-Tumnian,  should, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  treated  as  independent 
branches  of  speech.  My  work,  thirty-five  years  ago, 
was  that  of  a  bold,  perhaps  a  too  bold  pioneer.  The 
materials  then  accessible  were  extremely  scanty, 
rough-hewn,  and  often  untrustworthy.  Wo  have 
learnt  more  caution  since,  and  know  that  we  have 
to  account,  not  only  for  points  of  similarity,  but  for 
dissimilarities  also,  before  we  can  speak  with  autho¬ 
rity  on  the  genealogical  relationship  of  languages.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  my  rough  classification  of 
these  South-Turanian  languages  has  been  proved  to  be 
altogether  wrong,  but  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
what  is  '  not  proven  ’  in  linguistic  science  should  be 
treated,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  non-existent.  Other¬ 
wise  there  is  considerable  danger  of  hasty  conclusions 
impeding  the  free  and  untrammelled  progress  of  scien- 
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tific  inquiry.  I  still  hold,  for  instance,  that  Tibetan 
and  Burmese,  or  what  I  called  the  Gangetic  and 
Lohitic  languages,  show  traces  of  relationship  which 
have  to  be  accounted  for,  and  which  induced  me  to 
comprehend  them  under  the  common  name  of  Bhotiya 
languages.  I  likewise  hold  that  Siamese  and  what 
I  called  the  Taic  languages  are  closely  connected 
with  Chinese,  and  that  both  the  Bhotiya  and  Taic 
groups  point  to  a  common  origin  with  Chinese, 
though  at  a  more  distant  period.  The  future  will 
show  whether  I  have  guessed  rightly  or  wrongly,  for 
I  cannot  claim  for  my  classification  of  these  languages 
more  than  a  hypothetical  character.  In  the  presence 
of  scholars  who  have  since  made  a  special  study  of 
Chinese,  Siamese,  Tibetan,  and  Burmese,  it  would  be 
unbecoming  on  my  part  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the 
ultimate  issues  of  these  great  linguistic  problems  which 
still  await  their  final  solution,  and  I  gladly  leave 
these  matters  to  younger  and  stronger  hands.^ 

For  our  own  immediate  purposes  there  is  no  neces¬ 
sity  why  we  should  extend  our  survey  of  languages 
beyond  Europe  and  Asia.  The  principles  of  the 
Science  of  Language,  with  which  alone  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  have  hitherto  been  elucidated  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  by  students  of  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  the  Chinese, 
and  the  Ural-Altaic,  and  the  Malayo-Polynesian  lan¬ 
guages.  This  is,  no  doubt,  an  imperfection,  but  such 
imperfections  exist  in  all  sciences.  Science  can  only  ad¬ 
vance  stop  by  step,  and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than 

^  I  give  at  the  end  a  tabular  survey  of  these  N’ortli  and  South 
Turanian  Languages,  referring  for  further  jDarticulars  to  my  ‘Letter 
on  the  Turanian  Languages,’  published  in  1854. 
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in  the  Science  of  Langnao*e.  Even  after  new  clusters 
of  languages  have  been  explored  and  arranged  into 
families,  it  will  always  remain  extremely  difidcult,  if 
not  impossible,  for  one  scholar  to  control  the  whole 
of  the  ever  widening  field  of  linguistic  knowledge. 
There  are,  however,  some  excellent  books  in  which 
the  researches  of  scholars  in  ditierent  fields  of  human 
speech  have  been  catalogued  ;  and  I  can  strongly  re~ 
commend  two  works  by  Frederick  Muller  to  those  who 
wish  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest 
advances  in  linguistic  and  ethnological  science, 
Grundriss  dev  Sprachicissenschaft,  Wien,  1876-1888, 
4vols. :  and  AllgemeineMhiogrcqoMe, 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  for  our  own  purposes 
to  add  a  short  list  of  such  languages  and. families 
of  languages  as  have  by  this  time  been  reduced  to 
some  kind  of  order,  because  some  of  them  have  to 
be  used  by  ourselves  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
illustrate  important  features  in  the  growth  and  decay 
of  human  speech. 

Tamulic  Iian^ag*es. 

Tamil,  Telugu,  Canarese^s^n^Malayalami ,  constitute 
a  well-defined  family,  with  its  smaller  dialects,  such 
as  Tulu,  and  the  vernaculars  spoken  by  the  Todas, 
Gonds,  Uraon-Kols,  Mdjmahals,  and,  we  may  safely 
add,  by  the  Brahuis,  They  occupy  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Indian  peninsula,  while  dialects  such  as  those 
of  the  Gonds,  Uraon-Kols,  Rajmahals,  and  Brahuis, 
scattered  in  less  accessible  places  in  the  North,  indi¬ 
cate  the  former  more  extended  seats  of  the  Tamulic  or 
Dravidian  race,  before  it  had  to  make  room  before  the 
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advance  of  the  Aryan  conquerors  of  India.  These  lan¬ 
guages  have  been  carefully  analysed  by  Caldwell  in 
his  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  South- 
Indian  Family  of  Languages^  Second  Edition,  1875. 

Munda  Iianguag’es. 

The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Santhals,  Kols,  IIos,  and 
BhumiJ^  which  were  formerly  classed  as  Tamulic, 
must  be  recognised,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  1854,  as  an 
independent  family.  For  reasons  which  I  explained, 
I  called  these  languages  by  the  general  name  of 
Munda.  Sir  G.  Campbell,  who  accepted  my  dis¬ 
covery,  suggested  the  name  Kolarian.  This  name, 
however,  seems  too  restricted,  if  it  refers  to  the  Koles 
only,  while  the  termination  arian  has  either  no  mean¬ 
ing  at  all,  or  is  misleading  by  its  similarity  to  Allan. 

Talc  Iiang'uag'es. 

The  Taic  family  is  represented  by  Siamese  and  its 
congeners,  such  as  Laos,  Shan,  Ahom,  Khamti,  and 
Kassia.  Its  close  connection  with  Chinese  seems  now 
admitted. 

Bhotiya  Bangiiag-es. 

The  Gangetio  and  Lohitic  languages,  the  former 
represented  chiefly  by  Tibetan,  the  latter  by  Burmese, 
show  traces  of  close  relationship.  With  Tibetan  we 
have  to  class  such  dialects  as  Lepcha,  Murmi,  Magar^ 
Gurmug  ;  with  Burmese  Bodo,  Garo,  Ndga,  Singpho, 
and  similar  dialects. 

Whether  the  Bhotiya  and  Taic  languages  can  both 
claim  a  distant  relationship  with  Chinese,  is  as  yet  an 
open  question,  but  several  competent  scholars  seem 
inclined  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
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Langruagfes  of  Parther  India. 

The  languages  spoken  in  Annam,  Pegu,  and  Gam- 
hodja  formed  till  lately  an  undistinguishable  agglo¬ 
merate.  Some  light,  however,  begins  to  dawn  even 
here,  and  instead  of  purely  isolated  languages,  certain 
groups  of  dialects  become  discernible.^  The  suppo¬ 
sition  of  a  relationship  between  the  Munda  dialects 
and  the  MSn  or  Talaing,  first  started  by  Mason,  has 
received  no  support  from  further  researches,  and 
several  languages,  such  as  the  Khasi  (or  Kassia)  and 
Tjam,  for  instance,  must  for  the  present  remain  un¬ 
classed. 

Iiangfiiag'es  of  tlie  Caucastis. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  numerous  dialects 
spoken  in  the  Caucasus,  such  as  the  Georgian,  Lazian, 
Siianian,  Mingrelian ;  AbcJiasian,  Circassicm; 
Thush  and  TcJietchenzian  j  Lesghian,  A^uarian,  Kad- 
Immukian,  &c.  Some  of  these  languages  have  been 
studied  carefully,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
trace  them  back  to  a  common  type,  but  as  yet  without 
complete  success. 

The  Ossetian,  spoken  in  the  Caucasus,  is  an  Aryan 
language. 

Egypt. 

The  ancient  language  of  Egypt  stands  by  itself.  It 
has  been  mentioned  already  that  some  scholars  re¬ 
cognise  in  it  the  most  ancient  phase  of  a  language, 
as  yet  neither  Semitic  nor  Aryan,  but  containing  the 
germs  of  both  families.  Such  a  theory,  however,  if  it 

^  See  E.  Kuhn,  Beitrdge  zur  SjornchenJcuiide  JECinterindiens,  in  the 
Sitzungsberichte  der  philos.-philol.  Classe  der  Bayer.  Akad.  der  Wissen- 
schaften,  1889,  Heft  II. 
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ever  can  be  proved,  requii*es  much  stronger  support 
than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Sub-semitic  Ziang^u.ag'es. 

The  same  applies  to  the  so-called  Sub-semitio  lan¬ 
guages,  the  Berher  or  Libyan  {Kahyl,  Shilhe^  Tuareg 
or  Tainasheg)^  and  to  some  of  the  native  dialects  of 
Abyssinia  or  Ethiopia  {Soyndli,  Galla,  Beja  or  BiJidri, 
Agau,  Danhali,  etc.).  Some  scholars  treat  them  as 
Semitic;  modified  by  people  who  spoke  originally  a 
Hamitic  language,  others  as  Hamitic,  modified  by 
Semitic  influences.  These  questions  may  be  solved 
hereafter,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  evi¬ 
dence  can  ever  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  support 
such  far-reaching  theories. 

Lau^ages  of  Africa. 

Some  of  the  languages  of  Africa  have  lately  been 
studied  with  a  truly  scholaiTike  accuracy,  and  the 
work  of  classification  has  made  considerable  progress. 

(1)  The  languages  spoken  by  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
onen  in  the  South,  may  now  safely  bo  treated  as 
related,  though  their  more  distant  relationship  with 
ancient  Egyptian  can  for  the  present  be  looked  upon 
as  a  suggestion  only.  The  fully  developed  system  of 
clicks  in  these  languages  constitutes  a  very  character¬ 
istic  feature,  though  the  Bantu  tribes,  nearest  to  the 
Hottentot,  have  adopted  the  same.^ 

(2)  The  Bantu  races  or  Kafirs,  extending  in  an 
unbroken  line  on  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  from 

1  Some  soli(»lMrs  B[)ea.k  of  clicks  in  the  Gnlla  dialect,  north  of  tlie 
equator,  in  the  Circassiiiii  of  tlie  Caucasus,  and  even  in  the  Kecliua  as 
Hpolcea  in  Guatemala ;  see  Bleek,  Compar.  Gr.  §  67 ;  Hahn,  Spntche 
dcr  Naina,  jq).  15  seq. 
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North  of  the  Equator  down  to  the  Hottentots,  and 
from  East  to  West  across  the  whole  continent,  speak 
languages  both  radically  and  formally  most  closely 
related  to  each  other. 

(3)  The  dialects  spoken  by  the  Negro-races,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Western  coast  of  Africa  towards  the 
interior,  are  as  yet  classed  as  one  mass,  though  recent 
researches  tend  more  and  more  to  the  discovery  of 
separate  classes  among  them. 

When  so  much  remains  to  be  done  even  for  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  the  languages  of  Africa,  it  seems 
rather  premature  to  attempt  to  trace  them  all  back  to 
thi'ee  sources,  as  Lepsius  has  done  in  his  last  great 
work,  the  ‘Nubische  Grammatik.'  He  there  tries  to 
reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  to  three  types,  (1)  the 
Northern  negroes,  (2)  the  Southern  or  B^ntu  negroes, 
(3)  the  Cape  negroes. 

In  accordance  with  this  ethnological  system,  he 
arranges  the  languages  also  into  three  zones : — 

(1)  The  Southern,  south  of  the  equator,  the  Bantu 
dialects,  explored  chiefly  on  the  west  and  east  coasts, 
but  probably  stretching  across  the  whole  continent, 
comprising  the  Herero,  Pongue,  Fernando  Po,  Kaflr 
('Osa  and  Zulu),  Tshuana  (Soto  and  Rolon),  Suahili,  etc. 

(2)  The  Northern  zone,  between  the  equator  and 
the  Sahara,  and  east  as  far  as  the  Nile,  comprising 
Efik,  Ibo,  Yoruba,  Ewe,  Akra  or  Ga,  Otyi,  Kru,  Vei 
(Mande),  Temne,  BuUom,  Wolof,  Fula,  Sonrhai,  Ka- 
nuri,  Teda  (Tibu),  Logone,  Wandala,  Bagirmi,  Maba, 
Konjara,  UmMe,  Dinka,  Sbilluk,  Bongo,  Bari,  Oigob, 
Nuba,  and  Barea. 

(3)  The  Hamitic  zone,  including  the  extinct  Egyp- 
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tian  and  Coptic,  the  Libyan  dialects,  such  as  Tuareg 
(Kabyl  and  Tamasheg),  Hausa,  the  Kushitic  or  Ethi¬ 
opian  languages,  including  the  Beja  dialects,  the  Soho, 
Falasha,  Agau,  Galla,  Dankali,  and  Somali.  Even  the 
Hottentot  and  Bushman  languages  are  referred  by 
Lepsius  to  the  same  zone. 

The  languages  of  the  third  zone  are  considered  by 
Lepsius  as  alien,  and  as  having  reached  Africa  from 
the  East  at  different  times  and  by  different  roads.  He 
looks  upon  the  Bantu  languages  as  the  true  aboriginal 
nucleus  of  African  speech,  and  he  attempts  to  show 
that  the  languages  of  the  Northern  zone  are  modifica¬ 
tions  of  B^ntu  speech,  produced  by  contact  and  more 
or  less  violent  friction  with  the  languages  of  the 
Hamitic  zone  and  with  Semitic  languages  also. 

This  would  considerably  simplify  the  linguistic 
map  of  Africa ;  the  question  is  whether  this  bold 
attempt  will  stand  the  test  of  further  inquiry. 

America. 

The  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  languages  of  America.  Some  scholars 
see  nothing  but  diversity,  others  discover  everywhere 
traces  of  uniformity,  if  not  in  the  radical  elements,  at 
least  in  the  formal  structure  of  these  languages.  With¬ 
out  trying  to  anticipate  the  results  of  further  research, 
which  is  now  actively  pushed  forward  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  America,  we  may  safely 
accept  at  least  four  centres  of  language  clearly  defined 
and  separated  from  the  rest. 

(i)  The  languages  of  the  Bed  Indians  in  the  North, 
with  numerous  subdivisions ; 
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(ii)  The  languages  of  Mexico ; 

(iii)  The  languages  of  Central  America  ; 

(Iy)  The  languages  of  Peru. 

These  four  centres  of  speech  represent,  ho-wever, 
four  islands  only  in  the  vast  ocean  of  American  speech. 
They  are  surrounded  by  other  islands  which  ma\^  for¬ 
merly  have  belonged  to  larger  continents  of  speech, 
but  which  for  the  present  remain  isolated.  Such  are 
the  dialects  of  the  Arctic  or  ffyperlorean  tribes,  of 
the  Eshimos  and  Greenlanders  in  the  extreme  North, 
the  Aroivakes  and  the  once  famous  Garibes,  in  the 
north  of  South  America  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Antilles,  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Brazil,  of 
the  Abi'joones,  the  Patagonians^  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Tierra  del  Puego. 

It  will  require  much  time  and  labour  before  this 
abundant  linguistic  flora  of  America  can  be  reduced  to 
something  like  scientific  order.  To  attempt  at  present 
to  trace  back  the  inhabitants  of  America  to  a  Jewish, 
Phenieian,  Chinese,  or  Celtic  source  is  simply  laboui* 
lost,  and  outside  the  pale  of  real  science. 

Oceanic  Langaiag’es. 

Much  more  progress  has  been  made  in  classifying 
the  languages  which  extend  from  Madagascar  on  the 
East  coast  of  Africa  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  west  of 
America. 

There  is  an  original,  though  very  distant,  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Malay,  the  Polynesian,  and  the 
Melanesian  (and  Mieronesian)  languages.  They  are 
independent  branches  of  a  common  stem.  The  dialects 
of  Australia,  however,  divided  into  three  groups,  and 
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those  spoken  by  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea,  stand 
apart  and  have  not  yet  been  properly  classified,  though 
some  dialects  spoken  in  New  Guinea,  such  as  Motu, 
are  clearly  Melanesian. 

This  short  survey  of  the  work  of  linguistic  classi¬ 
fication,  so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  on  at  present, 
gives  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  labours  bestowed 
on  the  study  of  languages  all  over  the  world.  My 
object  was  only  to  point  out  the  centres  of  linguistic 
life  which  have  been  discovered,  and  the  ramifications 
from  which  have  been  determined  with  some  amount 
of  scientific  accuracy.  In  some  cases  that  ramification 
is  perfectly  clear,  in  others  it  is  as  yet  vague  and 
obscure.  Many  languages  in  Europe  and  Asia  stand  ■ 
still  completely  isolated,  such  as  Etruscan,  Bask, Lycian, 
Japanese,  Corean,  the  dialects  of  the  Andaman  and 
Nicobar  islands,  to  say  nothing  of  dialects  spoken  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Future  generations  will 
probably  smile  at  our  linguistic  maps  of  the  world  as 
we  smile  at  the  Orhis  tevrariim  veterilms  notus.  Still, 
considering  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  studying 
unwritten  languages,  and  the  shortness  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  ■  since  the  genius  of  Leibniz,  Humboldt, 
Bopp,  Grimm,  and  Pott  first  gave  the  proper  direction 
to  these  studies,  the  record  of  the  Science  of  Language 
can  well  bear  comparison  with  that  of  other  sciences. 

Inflectional  Stag’e. 

It  must  not  te  supposed,  because  this  survey  of 
languages  has  been  inserted  here  as  pait  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  Terminational  or  Agglutinative  Stage, 
that  therefore  all  these  languages,  or  even  most  of 
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them,  are  purely  agglutinative.  All  we  can  say  of 
them  in  general  is  that  they  have  left  the  radical 
stage,  and  that  they  have  not  entered  completely  into 
the  inflectional  stage.  But  we  must  remember  that 
these  three  stages  are  natural  to  all  languages,  that 
inflection  invariably  presupposes  agglutination,  and 
agglutination  juxtaposition.  The  chief  distinction  be¬ 
tween  an  inflectional  and  an  agglutinative  language 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  speakers  of  agglutinative 
languages  retain  the  consciousness  of  their  roots,  and 
therefore  do  but  seldom  allow  them  to  be  affected  by 
phonetic  corruption.  Even  when  they  have  lost  the 
consciousness  of  the  original  meaning  of  terminations, 

■  they  feel  distinctly  the  difference  between  the  signi¬ 
ficative  root  and  the  modifying  elements.  Not  so  in 
the  inflectional  languages.  There  the  various  elements 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  words,  may  be¬ 
come  so  welded  together,  and  suffer  so  much  from 
phonetic  corruption,  that  none  but  the  scholar  would 
be  aware  of  an  original  distinction  between  root  and 
termination,  and  none  but  the  comparative  grammarian 
able  to  discover  the  seams  that  separate  the  component 
parts. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  QUESTION  OP  THE  COMMON  OEIGIN  OP 
LANGUAGES. 

The  Exhaustive  Character  of  the  Morphologfical  Classification. 

IF  you  consider  the  character  of  our  morphological 
classih cation,  you  will  sec  that  this  classification, 
difrcriiig  thereby  from  the  genealogical,  must  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  languages.  Our  classification  exhausts 
all  possibilities.  If  the  component  elements  of  lan¬ 
guage  are  roots,  predicative  and  demonstrative,  we 
(‘.annot  have  more  than  three  coinbinations.  Ptoots 
may  cither  ])ecome  words  without  any  outward  inodi- 
licatiori;  or,  secondly,  they  may  be  joined  so  that 
one  determines  the  other  and  loses  its  independent 
existence ;  or,  thirdly,  they  may  be  joined  and  be 
allowed  to  coalesce,  so  that  both  lose  their  independent 
character. 

The  number  of  roots  which  enter  into  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  word  makes  no  difference,  and  it  is  un¬ 
necessary,  therefore,  to  admit  a  fourth  class,  some¬ 
times  called  polyi^yntketio,  or  incorporating,  including 
most  of  the  American  languages.  As  long  as  in  these 
sesquipedalian  compounds  the  significative  root  re¬ 
mains  distinct,  they  belong  to  the  agglutinative  stage ; 
as  soon  as  it  is  absorbed  by  the  terminations,  they 
belong  to  the  inflectional  stage. 
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We  must  guard,  however,  against  a  very  common 
mistake.  It  often  happens  that  in  polysynthetic  lan¬ 
guages  words  appear  in  a  fuller  form  when  standing 
by  themselves,  and  in  a  shorter  form  when  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  compound.  Scholars  are  generally  in¬ 
clined  in  such  cases  to  look  upon  the  shorter  form  as 
shortened,  while  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  short  is 
the  original  form,  which  has  been  more  fully  developed 
when  used  as  an  independent  noun  or  verb. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  syntlietic 
and  analytical  languages,  including  under  the  former 
name  the  ancient,  and  under  the  latter  the  modern, 
languages  of  the  inflectional  class.  The  formation  of 
such  phrases  as  the  French  faimercci,  iovj’ai  d  ccimer, 
or  the  English,  I  shall  do,  thow  wilt  do,  may  be  called 
ancdyticcd  or  metai^limhtic.  But  in  their  morphological 
nature  these  phrases  are  still  inflectional.  If  we  analyse 
such  a  phrase  as  je  vivrai,  we  find  it  was  originally 
ego  (Sanskrit  ah  am)  vivere  (Sanskrit  ^tv-as-e,  dat. 
neutr.)  habeo  (Sanskrit  ^^/i^bh-ay  a-mi) ;  that  is  to 
sa}^,  we  have  a  number  of  words  in  which  grammatical 
articulation  has  been  almost  entirely  destrojmd,  but 
has  not  been  cast  oflt ;  whereas  in  Turanian  languages 
grammatical  forms  are  produced  by  the  combination 
of  integral  roots,  and  the  old  and  useless  terminations 
are  fii’st  discarded  before  any  new  combination  takes 
place.^ 

Common  Origin  of  Languages. 

At  the  end  of  our  morphological  classification  a 
problem  presents  itself,  which  we  might  have  declined 
to  enter  upon  if  we  had  confined  ourselves  to  a  genea- 
^  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages,  p.  75. 
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logical  classification  of  languages.  At  the  end  of  our 
genealogical  classification  we  had  to  confess  that  only 
a  certain  number  of  languages  had  as  ygt  been  arranged 
genealogically,  and  that  therefore  the  time  for  ap¬ 
proaching  the  problem  of  the  common  origin  of  all  had 
not  yet  come.  In  languages  which  have  been  proved 
to  constitute  one  family,  the  constituent  elements  or 
roots  are,  no  doubt,  accessible,  but  all  attempts  at  com¬ 
paring  tlic  roots  of  diderent  families  of  speech  have 
hitherto  proved  usefiess.  It  may  be  true  that  there 
are  roots  in  tlie  Aryan  languages  which  are  identical, 
both  in  form  and  meaning,  with  roots  of  the  Semitic, 
the  Ui-al -Altaic,  the  Bantu,  and  Oceanic  languages. 
But  let  us  consider  wluxt  this  means,  and  what  strin- 
g(‘ncy  of  p)roof  it  would  possess  in  support  of  a  real 
common  origin  of  these  families.  These  roots,  say 
about  1000  for  each  family,  consist  of  one  vowel  and 
ovKi  or  two  consonants,  and  their  meaning  is  of  the 
most  gen(‘ra.l  cha.racter.  Suppose  a  root  like  SAB  ex¬ 
pressed  some  kind  of  movement  in  all  these  families 
of  speech,  would  tliat  prove  a  real  genealogical  re¬ 
lationship  ?  Only  if  all,  or  if  at  h^ast  a  majority  of  roots 
in  all  tluisc  fiunilios,  could  be  juoved  to  run  parallel, 
xvould  tlu.Tti  1)0  any  nerve  in  such  an  argument,  and 
such  a  re.sult  can  liardly  be  anticipated  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge. 

But  the  case  is  very  different  at  the  end  of  our 
morphological  classification.  Thongli  we  have  not  yet 
C‘xamin(‘d  all  languages  wlucli  belong  to  the  radical, 
the  t(irmi national,  and  inflectional  classes,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  languages  must 
fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  three  categories 
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of  human  speech.  It  would  not  be  consistent,  there¬ 
fore,  to  shrink  from  the  consideration  of  a  problem 
which,  though  beset  with  many  difficulties,  cannot  be 
excluded  altogether  from  the  science  of  language. 


Langmagfe  and  Bace. 

Let  US  first  see  our  problem  clearly  and  distinctly. 
The  problem  of  the  common  origin  of  languages  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  problem  of  the 
common  origin  of  mankind.  If  it  could  be  proved 
that  languages  had  had  different  beginnings,  this  would 
in  no  wise  necessitate  the  admission  of  different  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  human  race.  For  if  we  look  upon  language 
as  natural  to  man,  it  might  have  broken  out  at  different 
times  and  in  different  countries  among  the  scattered 
descendants  of  one  original  pair ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
language  is  to  be  treated  as  an  invention,  there  is  still 
less  reason  why  each  succeeding  generation  should  not 
have  invented  its  own  idiom. 

Nor  would  it  follow,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  all 
the  dialects  of  mankind  point  to  one  common  source, 
that  therefore  the  human  race  must  descend  from  one 
pair.  For  language  might  have  been  the  property  of 
one  favoured  race,  and  have  been  communicated  to 
the  other  races  in  the  progress  of  history. 

Comparatire  PMlology. 

The  science  of  language  and  the  science  of  ethnology 
have  both  suffered  most  seriously  from  being  mixed 
up  together.^  The  classification  of  races  and  lan- 

^  See  an  excellent  article  of  Professor  Huxley,  in  the  Fortnightly 
FevieWf  1866;  and  my  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Languages,  1856, 
pp.  89-92. 
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guages  should  be  quite  independent  of  each  other. 
Eaces  may  change  their  languages,  and  history  sup¬ 
plies  us  with  several  instances  where  one  race  adopted 
the  language  of  another.  Different  languages^  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  spoken  by  one  race,  or  the  same  language 
may  be  spoken  by  different  races ;  so  that  any  attempt 
at  squaring  the  classification  of  races  and  tongues 
must  necessarily  fail.^ 


Biblical  Genealo^es. 

Secondly,  the  problem  of  the  common  origin  of  lan- 
p-uaffes  has  no  connection  with  the  statements  contained 

O  O 

in  the  Old  Testament  regarding  the  creation  of  man 
and  the  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs.  Those  state¬ 
ments  are  interesting  from  a  purely  historical  point 
of  view,  though  no  higher  authority  can  be  claimed 
for  them  than  for  the  statements  contained  in  ancient 
hieroglyphic  or  cuneiform  inscriptions.  But  what 
even  those  who  believe  in  a  higher  authority  of  the 
Bible  as  an  historical  document  should  consider,  is  that 
if  our  researches  lead  us  to  the  admission  of  different 
beginnings  for  the  languages  of  mankind,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Old  Testament  opposed  to  this  view. 
For  although  the  Jews  believed  that  for  a  time  the 
whole  earth  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech,  it 
has  long  been  pointed  out  by  eminent  divines,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  dialects  of  America,  that 
new  languages  might  have  arisen  at  later  times.  If, 

^  The  opposite  view,  namely,  that  a  genealogical  ari-angement  of  the 
races  of  man  would  afford  the  best  classification  of  the  various  languages 
now  spoken  throughout  the  world,  is  maintained  by  Darwin,  Origin  of 
Species i  p.  422,  though  without  sufficient  proof. 
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on  the  contrary,  we  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  all 
languages  can  be  traced  back  to  one  common  source, 
we  should  never  think  of  transferring  the  genealogies 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  genealogical  classification 
of  languages.  The  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament 
refer  to  blood,  not  to  language,  and  as  we  know  that 
people,  without  changing  their  name,  did  frequently 
change  their  language,  it  is  clearly  impossible  that 
the  genealogies  of  the  Old  Testament  should  coincide 
with  the  genealogical  classification  of  languages.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  confusion  of  ideas,  it  would  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  abstain  altogether  from  using  the  same  names 
to  express  relationship  of  language  which  in  the  Bible 
are  used  to  express  relationship  of  blood.  It  was  usual 
formerly  to  speak  of  Japhetic,  Hamitic,  and  Semitic 
languages.  The  first  name  has  now  been  replaced  by 
Aryan,  the  second  by  African ;  and  though  the  third 
is  still  retained,  it  has  received  a  scientific  definition 
quite  different  from  the  meaning  which  it  would  have 
in  the  Bible.  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order 
to  prevent  not  only  those  who  are  for  ever  attacking 
the  Bible  with  arrows  that  cannot  reach  it,  but  like¬ 
wise  those  who  defend  it  with  weapons  they  know  not 
how  to  wield,  from  disturbing  in  any  way  the  quiet 
progress  of  the  science  of  language. 


Pormal  RelationsMp  of  Langtiag'es. 

Let  US  now  look  dispassionately  at  our  problem. 
The  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  common  origin  of 
all  languages  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
the  material  and  ihQ  formal.  We  are  here  concerned 
with  the  formal  part  only.  We  have  examined  all 
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possible  foriDs  which  language  can  assume,  and  we 
have  now  to  ask,  Can  we  reconcile  with  these  three 
distinct  forms,  the  radical,  the  terminational,  and  the 
inflectional,  the  admission  of  one  common  origin  of 
human  speech  ? — I  ans^ver  decidedly.  Yes. 

The  chief  argument  that  has  been  brought  forward 
against  the  common  origin  of  language  is  this,  that 
no  monosyllabic  or  radical  language  has  ever  entered 
into  ail  agglutinative  or  terminational  stage,  and  that 
no  agglutinative  or  terminational  language  has  ever 
risen  to  the  intiectional  stage.  Chinese,  it  is  said,  is 
still  what  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  ;  it  has 
never  produced  agglutinative  or  inflectional  forms ; 
nor  has  any  agglutinative  language  ever  given  up  the 
distinctive  feature  of  the  terminational  stage,  namely, 
the  integrity  of  its  roots. 

In  answer  to  this,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
though  each  language,  as  soon  as  it  once  becomes 
settled,  is  apt  to  retain  that  morphological  character 
which  it  had  when  it  first  assumed  its  individual  or 
national  existence,  it  does  not  lose  altogether  the  power 
of  producing  grammatical  forms  that  belong  to  a  higher 
stage.  In  Chinese,  and  particularly  in  Chinese  dialects, 
we  find  rudimentary  traces  of  agglutination.  The  li 
which  I  mentioned  before  as  the  sign  of  the  locative, 
has  dwindled  down  to  .  a  mere  postposition,  and  a 
modern  Chinese  is  no  more  aware  that  li  oiiginally 
meant  interior,  than  the  Turanian  is  of  the  origin 
of  his  case  terminations.^  In  the  spoken  dialects  of 

^  M.  Stanislas  Juiien  remarks  that  the  numerous  compounds  which 
occur  in  Chinese  prove  the  wide-spread  inhuence  of  the  principle  of 
agglutination  in  that  language.  The  fact  is,  that  in  Chinese  every  sound 
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Chinese,  agglutinative  forms  are  of  more  frequent 
occurrence.  Thus,  in  the  Shanghai  dialect,  wo  is  to 
speak,  as  a  verb ;  wodct,  a  word.  Of  wodct  a  genitive 
is  formed,  woda-Jca,  a  dative  pela  woda,  an  accusative 
tang  woda?-  In  agglutinative  languages,  again,  we 
meet  with  rudimentary  traces  of  inflection.  Thus 
in  Tamil  the  verb  t4ngu,  to  sleep,  has  not  retained 
its  full  integrity  in  the  derivative  Wdcam,  sleep  ; 
and  t'diigu  itself  might  probably  be  traced  back  to  a 
simpler  root,  such  as  tn,  to  recline,  to  be  suspended, 
to  sleep. 

I  mention  these  instances,  which  might  be  greatly 
multiplied,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  in  the  tenacity  with  which  each  language 
clings  in  general  to  that  stage  of  grammar  which  it 
had  attained  at  the  time  of  its  first  settlement.  If  a 
family,  or  a  tribe,  or  a  nation,  has  once  accustomed 
itself  to  express  its  ideas  according  to  one  system  of 
grammar,  that  first  mould  becomes  stronger  with  each 
generation.  But,  while  Chinese  was  arrested  and  be- 


has  iiiinierous  meanings ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity,  one  word  is 
frc*(j[iic'ntly  followed  by  another  which  agrees  with  it  in  the  one  particular 


meaning  which  is  intended  by  the  speaker. 

Thus 

chi-youen 

(beginni  ng-origin) 

signifies  beginning 

Teen-youen 

(root-origin) 

„  beginning 

youen~chi 

(origin-beginning) 

„  beginning 

mehmiai 

(beaiiti  f  ul-remarkable) 

5,  beautiful 

mcl’H 

(beautiful-elegant) 

„  beautiful 

chen-youen 

(charming-lovely) 

„  beautiful 

yoiuf-i 

(easy- facile) 

„  easily 

tsoruj-yong 

(to  obey,  easy) 

„  easily 

In  order  to  express  ‘  to  boast,’  the  Chinese  say  7cing-lcoua,  Mng-fa, 

both  words  having  one  and  the  same  meaning. 

This  peculiar  system  ol  juxtaposition,  however,  cannot  be  considered 
as  agglutination  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

1  M.  M.,  Letter  on  the  Turanian  Lanrjuages,  p.  24. 
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came  traditional  in  this  very  early  stage,  the  radical, 
other  dialects  passed  on  through  that  stage,  retaining 
their  pliancy.  They  were  not  arrested,  and  did  not 
become  traditional  or  national,  before  those  who  spoke 
them  had  learnt  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  agglu¬ 
tination.  That  advantage  being  once  perceived,  a  few 
single  forms  in  which  agglutination  first  showed  itself, 
would  soon,  by  that  sense  of  analogy  which  is  inherent 
in  language,  extend  their  influence  irresistibly.  Lan¬ 
guages  arrested  in  that  stage  would  cling  with  equal 
tenacity  to  the  system  of  agglutination.  A  Chinese 
can  hardly  understand  how  language  is  possible  un¬ 
less  every  syllabic  is  significative ;  a  Turanian  would 
despise  every  idiom  in  which  each  word  does  not  dis¬ 
play  distinctly  its  radical  and  significative  element ; 
whereas  we,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  in¬ 
flectional  langu«ages,  are  proud  of  the  very  grammar 
whicli  a  Chinese  and  Turanian  would  treat  with  con- 
ten  i];)t. 

Tlnj  fact,  thereforo,  that  languages,  if  once  settled, 
do  not  change  their  grammatical  constitution,  is  no 
argument  against  our  theory,  that  every  inflectional 
language  was  once  agglutinative,  and  every  agglu¬ 
tinative  language  was  once  monosyllabic.  I  call  it  a 
tlieory,  but  it  is  more  than  a  theory,  for  it  is  the  only 
possible  way  in  whicli  the  realities  of  Sanskrit  or 
any  oilier  inflectional  language  can  be  explained.  As 
fill*  as  the  formal  part  of  language  is  concerned,  we  can¬ 
not  resist  tbo  conclusion  that  what  is  now  mflecUonal 
was  formerly  agglutl'natlve,  and  what  is  now  ogglu- 
tinativc  was  at  first  radical.  The  great  stream  of 
language  rolled  on  in  numberless  dialects,  and  changed 
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its  grammatical  colouring  as  it  passed  from  time  to 
time  through  new  deposits.  The  different  channels 
which  left  the  main  current  and  became  stationary 
and  stagnant,  or,  if  you  like,  literary  and  traditional, 
retained  for  ever  that  colouriiig  which  the  main  cur¬ 
rent  displayed  at  the  stage  of  their  separation.  If 
we  call  the  radical  stage  white,  the  agglutinative  red, 
and  the  inflectional  hhie,  then  we  may  well  under¬ 
stand  why  the  white  channels  should  show  hardly  a 
drop  of  red  or  blue,  or  why  the  red  channels  should 
hardly  betray  a  shadow  of  blue  ;  and  we  shall  be 
prepared  to  find  what  we  do  find,  namely,  white  tints 
in  the  red,  and  white  and  red  tints  in  the  blue  chan¬ 
nels  of  speech. 

True  KTeaniiig’  of  tlie  Problem  of  tlie  Conimon  Origin  of 
Languages. 

In  all  this,  however,  I  only  argue  for  the  possi¬ 
bility,  not  for  the  necessity,  of  a  common  origin  of 
language. 

I  look  upon  the  problem  of  the  common  origin  of 
language,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  quite  independent 
of  the  problem  of  the  common  origin  of  mankind,  as 
a  question  w^hich  ought  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  not,  I  believe,  a  problem  quite  as 
hopeless  as  that  of  the  plurality  of  worlds,  on  which 
so  much  has  been  written,  but  it  should  be  treated 
very  much  in  the  same  manner.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  demonstrate  by  the  evidence  of  the  senses  that  the 
planets  are  inhabited,  the  only  Wcxy  to  prove  that  they 
are,  is  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
not  be.  Thus,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  planets  are  not  inhabited,  you  must  prove 
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that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  be.  As  soon 
as  the  one  or  the  other  has  been  proved,  the  question 
will  be  set  at  rest ;  till  then  it  must  remain  an  open 
question,  whatever  our  own  predilections  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  may  be. 

I  do  not  take  quite  as  desponding  a  view  of  the 
problem  of  the  common  origin  of  language,  but  I 
insist  on  this,  that  we  ought  not  to  allow  this  problem 
to  be  in  any  way  prejudged.  Now  it  has  been  the 
tendency  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  com¬ 
parative  philology  to  take  it  almost  for  granted,  that 
after  the  discovery  of  the  two  families  of  language, 
the  Aryan  and  Semitic,  and  after  the  establishment 
of  the  close  ties  of  relationship  which  unite  the 
members  of  each,  it  would  be  impossible  to  admit 
any  longer  a  common  origin  of  language.  After  the 
criteria  by  which  the  unity  of  the  Aryan  as  well  as 
tlie  Semitic  dialects  can  be  proved,  had  been  so 
successfully  defined,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
a)}senco  of  similar  coincidences  between  any  Semitic 
and  Aryan  language,  or  between  these  and  any  other 
branch  of  speech,  should  have  led  to  a  belief  that  no 
connection  was  admissible  between  them.  A  Linngean 
botanist,  who  has  his  definite  marks  by  which  to  re¬ 
cognise  an  anemone,  would  reject  with  equal  confi¬ 
dence  any  connection  between  the  species  anemone 
and  other  Howers  which  have  since  been  classed  under 
the  same  head,  though  deficient  in  the  Linnsean  marks 
of  the  anemone. 

But  there  are  surely  different  degrees  of  affinity  in 
languages  as  well  as  in  all  other  productions  of  nature, 
and  the  different  families  of  speech,  though  they  call- 
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not  show  the  same  signs  of  relationship  by  which  their 
members  are  held  together,  need  not  of  necessity 
have  been  perfect  strangers  to  each  other  from  the 
beginning. 

Now  I  confess  that  when  I  found  the  argument 
used  over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  impossible  any 
longer  to  speak  of  a  common  origin  of  language, 
because  comparative  philology  had  proved  that  there 
existed  various  families  of  speech,  I  felt  that  this 
was  not  true,  that  at  all  events  it  was  an  exaggera¬ 
tion. 

The  problem,  if  properly  viewed,  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  aspect : — ‘  If  you  %ovih  to  assert  that  language  had 
various  beginnings,  you  must  prove  it  impossible  that 
language  could  have  had  a  common  origin,* 

No  such  impossibility  has  ever  been  established 
with  regard  to  a  common  origin  of  the  Ai'yan  and 
Semitic  dialects  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  analysis 
of  the  grammatical  forms  in  either  family  has  removed 
many  difficulties,  and  made  it  at  least  intelligible  how, 
with  materials  identical  or  very  similar,  two  indivi¬ 
duals,  or  two  families,  or  two  nations,  could  in  the 
course  of  time  have  produced  languages  so  different 
in  form  as  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit. 

But  still  greater  light  was  thrown  on  the  formative 
and  metamorphic  process  of  language  by  the  study  of 
other  dialects  unconnected  with  Sanskrit  or  Hebrew, 
and  exhibiting  before  our  eyes  the  growth  of  those 
grammatical  forms  (grammatical  in  the  widest  sense 
of  the  word)  which  in  the  Aiyan  and  Semitic  families 
we  know  only  as  formed,  not  as  forming ;  as  decaying, 
not  as  living ;  as  traditional,  not  as  understood  and 
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intentional :  I  mean  the  Ural  -  Altaic,  the  Bantu, 
the  Oceanic,  and  other  languages.  The  traces  hy 
which  these  languages  attest  their  original  relation¬ 
ship  are  much  fainter  than  in  the  Semitic  and  Aryan 
families,  hut  they  are  so  of  necessity.  In  the  Aryan 
and  Semitic  families  the  agglutinative  process  by 
which  alone  grammatical  forms  can  he  obtained,  has 
been  arrested  at  some  time,  and  this  could  only  have 
been  through  social,  religious,  or  political  influences. 
By  the  same  power  through  which  an  advancing  civil¬ 
isation  absorbs  the  manifold  dialects  in  which  every 
spoken  idiom  naturally  represents  itself,  the  first  poli¬ 
tical  or  religious  centralisation  must  necessarily  have 
put  a  check  on  the  exuberance  of  an  agglutinative 
speech.  Out  of  many  possible  forms  one  became 
popular,  fixed,  and  technical  for  each  word,  for  each 
grammatical  category ;  and  by  means  of  poetry,  law, 
and  religion,  a  literary  or  political  language  was  pro¬ 
duced  to  which  thenceforth  nothing  had  to  be  added ; 
which  in  a  shoid  time,  after  becoming  unintelligible  in 
its  formal  elements,  was  liable  to  phonetic  corruption 
only,  hut  incapable  of  internal  resuscitation.  It  is 
necessary  to  admit  a  primitive  concentration  of  this 
kind  for  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families,  for  it  is  thus 
only  that  wo  can  account  for  coincidences  between 
Scanskrit  and  Greek  terminations,  which  were  formed 
neither  from  Greek  nor  from  Sanskrit  materials,  but 
which  are  still  identically  the  same  in  both.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  I  call  these  languages  political  or  state 
languages,  and  it  has  been  truly  said  that  languages 
belonging  to  these  families  must  be  able  to  prove  their 
relationship  by  sharing  in  common  not  only  what  is 
11  h  2 
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regular  and  intelligible,  but  what  is  anomalous,  unin¬ 
telligible,  and  dead. 

If  no  such  concentration  takes  place,  languages, 
though  formed  of  the  same  materials  and  originally 
identical,  must  necessarily  diverge  in  what  we  may 
call  dialects,  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  the 
dialects  such  as  we  find  in  the  later  periods  of  political 
languages.  The  process  of  agglutination  will  continue 
in  each  clan,  and  forms  becoming  unintelligible  will 
be  easily  replaced  by  new  and  more  intelligible  com¬ 
pounds,  If  the  cases  are  formed  by  postpositions, 
new  postpositions  can  be  used  as  soon  as  the  old 
ones  become  obsolete.  If  the  conjugation  is  formed 
by  pronouns,  new  pronouns  can  be  used  if  the  old 
ones  are  no  longer  sufficiently  distinct. 

Let  us  ask,  then,  what  coincidences  we  arc  likely 
to  find  in  agglutinative  dialects  which  have  become 
separated,  and  which  gradually  approach  to  a  more 
settled  state  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  only  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  them  such  coincidences  as  Castren  and 
Schott  have  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the  Samoy- 
edic,  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  Turkic,  and  Finno-Ugric 
languages ;  and  such  as  Hodgson,  Caldwell,  Logan, 
and  myself  have  pointed  out  in  the  Tamulic,  Taic, 
Gangetic,  Lohitic,  and  Malaic  languages.  They  must 
refer  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  speech  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  reproduce — I  mean  pronouns,  numerals, 
and  prepositions.  These  languages  will  hardly  ever 
agree  in  what  is  anomalous  or  inorganic,  because 
their  organism  repels  continually  what  Ijegins  to  be 
formal  and  unintelligible.  It  is  astonishing  rather 
that  any  words  of  a  conventional  meaning  should 
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have  been  discovered  as  the  common  property  of  such 
languages,  than  that  most  of  their  words  and  forms 
should  be  peculiar  to  each.  These  coincidences  must, 
liowever,  be  accounted  for  by  those  who  deny  the 
possibility  of  their  common  origin  ;  they  must  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  either  as  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  an 
imitative  instinct  which  led  the  human  mind  every¬ 
where  to  the  same  purely  onomatopoetic  formations. 
This  has  never  been  done,  and  it  will  require  great 
efforts  to  achieve  it. 

To  myself  the  study  of  the  languages,  neither 
A.r3^an  nor  Semitic,  was  interesting  particularly  be¬ 
cause  it  offered  an  opportunity  of  learning  how  far 
languages,  supposed  to  be  of  a  common  origin,  might 
diverge  and  become  dissimilar  by  the  unrestrained 
operation  of  dialectic  regeneration. 

In  a  letter  -which  in  1854  I  addressed  to  my  friend, 
tlio  late  Baron  Bunsen,  and  which  was  published  by 
liiin  in  his  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Universal 
History  (voL  i.  pp.  263-521),  it  had  been  my  object 
to  trace,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  the  principles  which 
guided  the  formation  of  agglutinative  languages,  and 
to  show  how  far  languages  may  become  dissimilar  in 
their  grammar  and  dictionary,  and  yet  allow  us  to 
treat  them  as  cognate  dialects.  In  answer  to  the 
assertion  that  it  was  impossible,  I  tried,  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  sections  of  that  Essay,  to 
show  koto  it  was  possible  that,  starting  from  a 
common  ground,  languages  as  different  as  Mandshu 


*  Theae  Ouilineif  form  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  Bunsen’s  work,  CliristU 
anittf  and  Mankind,  in  7  vols,  (London,  1S54  :  Longman),  and  are  sold 
scj[)aratcly. 
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and  Finnish,  Chinese  and  Siamese,  should  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  their  present  state,  and  might  still  be  treated 
as  cognate  tongues.  And  as  I  look  upon  this  process 
of  agglutination  as  the  only  intelligible  means  by 
which  language  can  acquire  a  grammatical  organisa¬ 
tion,  and  clear  the  barrier  which  has  arrested  the 
growth  of  the  Chinese  idiom,  I  felt  justified  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  derived  from  the  formation  of  agglu¬ 
tinative  languages  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  families 
likewise.  They  also  must  have  passed  through  an 
agglutinative  stage,  and  it  is  during  that  period  alone 
that  we  can  account  for  the  gradual  divergence  and 
individualisation  of  what  we  afterwards  call  the 
Aryan  and  Semitic  forms  of  speech.  If  we  can 
account  for  the  difierent  appearance  of  Mandshu  and 
Finnish,  we  can  also  account  for  the  distance  between 
Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not 
know  the  Aryan  speech  during  its  purely  agglutina¬ 
tive  period,  but  we  can  infer  what  it  was,  when  we 
see  languages  like  Finnish  and  Turkish  approaching 
more  and  more  towards  an  Aryan  type.  Such  has 
been  the  advance  which  Turkish  has  made  towards 
inflectional  forms,  that  Professor  Ewald  claimed  for  it 
the  title  of  a  synthetic  language,  a  title  which  he 
gives  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  dialects,  after  they 
have  left  the  agglutinative  stage,  and  entered  into 
a  process  of  phonetic  corruption  and  dissolution. 
‘  Many  of  its  component  parts,’  he  says,  ‘  though  they 
were  no  doubt  originally,  as  in  every  language,  inde¬ 
pendent  words,  have  been  reduced  to  mere  vowels,  or 
have  been  lost  altogether,  so  that  we  must  infer  their 
former  presence  by  the  changes  which  they  have 
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wrought  in  the  body  of  the  word.  Goz  means  eye, 
and  goT,  to  see ;  ish,  deed,  and  it,  to  do ;  ich,  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  gir,  to  enter.’ ^  Nay,  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
admit  some  formal  elements  which  Turkish  shares  in 
common  with  the  Aryan  family,  and  which  there¬ 
fore  could  only  date  from  a  period  when  both  were 
still  in  their  agglutinative  infancy.  For  instance, 
di,  as  exponent  of  a  past  action ;  ta,  as  the  sign  of 
the  past  participle  of  the  passive ;  lu,  as  a  suffix  to 
form  adjectives,  &c.  ^  This  is  more  than  I  should 
venture  to  assert. 

Taking*  this  view  of  the  gradual  formation  of  lan¬ 
guage  by  agglutination,  as  opposed  to  internal  de¬ 
velopment,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  when 
I  spoke  of  a  Turanian  family  of  speech,  I  used  the 
word  family  in  a  different  sense  from  that  which  it 
has  with  regard  to  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  languages. 
In  my  Letter  on  the  Ttiranian  Languages,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  random  attacks  on  the 
part  of  those  who  believe  in  different  beginnings 
of  language  and  mankind,  I  had  explained  this  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  I  had  preferred  the  term  of  group  for 
the  Turanian  languages,  in  order  to  express  as 
clearly  as  possible  that  the  relation  between  Turkish 
and  Mandshu,  between  Tamil  and  Finnish,  was  a 
different  one,  not  in  degree  only  but  in  kind,  from 
that  between  Sanskrit  and  Greek.  ‘  These  Turanian 
languages,’  I  said  (p.  216),  '  cannot  be  considered  as 
standing  to  each  other  in  the  same  relation  as  He- 

^  Ooflingische  GeleJirfe  Anzeigen,  1855,  s.  298  ;  see  Hunfalv/s  re¬ 
marks,  on  p.  392. 

2  Ewald,  1.  c.  s.  302,  note. 
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brew  to  Arabic,  Sanskrit  and  Greek/  '  They  are 
radii  diverging  from  a  common  centre,  not  childi'en 
of  a  common  parent/  And  still  they  are  not  so 
widely  distant  as  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit,  because 
none  of  them  has  fully  entered  into  that  new  phase 
of  growth  or  decay  through  which  the  Semitic  and 
Aryan  languages  passed  after  they  had  been  settled, 
individualised  and  nationalised. 

The  real  object  of  my  Essay  was  therefore  a  defen¬ 
sive  one.  It  was  intended  to  show  how  rash  it  was 
to  speak  of  different  independent  beginnings  in  the 
history  of  human  speech,  before  a  single  argument 
had  been  brought  forward  to  establish  the  necessity 
of  such  an  admission.  The  impossibility  of  a  common 
origin  of  language  has  never  been  proved,  but,  in 
order  to  remove  what  were  considered  difficulties 
affecting  the  theory  of  a  common  origin,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  show  practically,  and  by  the  very  history  of 
the  Turanian  languages^  how  such  a  theory  was  pos¬ 
sible,  or,  as  I  say  in  one  instance  only,  probable.  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  how  even  the  most  distant  members 
of  the  Turanian  family,  the  one  spoken  in  the  north, 
the  other  in  the  south  of  Asia,  the  Finnic  and  the 
Tamulic,  have  preserved  in  their  grammatical  organ¬ 
isation  traces  of  a  former  unity  ;  and,  if  some  of  my 
most  determined  opponents  admit  that  I  have  proved 
the  ante-Brahmanic  or  Tamulic  inhabitants  of  India 
to  belong  to  the  Turanian  family,  and  that  these 
proofs  have  been  considerably  strengthened  by  Cald¬ 
well’s  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  Lan¬ 
guages,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  if  this,  the 
most  extreme  point  of  my  argument,  be  conceded, 
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everything  else  is  conceded,  and  must  follow  by 
necessity. 

Yet  I  did  not  call  the  last  chapter  of  my  Essay, 

‘  On  the  Necessity  of  a  Common  Origin  of  Language/ 
but  ‘  On  the  Possibility  ’ ;  and,  in  answer  to  the 
opinions  advanced  by  the  opposite  party,  I  summed 
up  my  defence  in  these  two  paragraphs : — 

I. 

‘  Nothing  necessitates  the  admission  of  different 
independent  beginnings  for  the  material  elements  of 
the  Turanian,  Semitic,  and  Aryan  branches  of  speech  : 
nay,  it  is  possible  even  now  to  point  out  radicals 
which,  under  various  changes  and  disguises,  have 
I  jeen  current  in  these  three  branches  ever  since  their 
first  separation.’ 

Ii. 

‘  Nothing  necessitates  the  admission  of  different 
beginnings  for  the  formal  elements  of  the  Turanian, 
Semitic,  and  Aryan  branches  of  speech ;  and  though 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  the  Aryan  system  of 
grammar  from  the  Semitic,  or  the  Semitic  from  the 
Aryan,  we  can  perfectly  understand  how,  either 
through  individual  influences,  or  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  speech  in  its  own  continuous  working,  the 
different  systems  of  grammar  of  Asia  and  Europe 
may  have  been  produced.’ 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  very  wording  of  these  two 
paragraphs,  that  my  object  was  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  independent  beginnings,  and  to  asseii}  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  common  origin  of  language.  I  have  been 
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accused  of  having  been  biassed  in  my  researches  by 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  common  origin  of  mankind. 
I  do  not  deny  that  I  hold  this  belief,  and,  if  it  wanted 
confirmation,  that  confirmation  has  been  supplied  by 
Darwin's  book.  On  the  Origin  of  Species}  But  I 
defy  my  adversaries  to  point  out  one  single  passage 
where  I  have  mixed  up  scientific  with  theological 
arguments.  Only,  if  I  am  told  that  no  '  quiet  observer 
would  ever  have  conceived  the  idea  of  deriving  all 
mankind  from  one  pair,  unless  the  Mosaic  records 
had  taught  it,'  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  in  reply, 
that  this  idea,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  natural,  so  con¬ 
sistent  with  all  human  laws  of  reasoning,  that,  as  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  nation  on  earth  which, 
if  it  possessed  any  traditions  on  the  origin  of  mankind, 
did  not  derive  the  human  race  from  one  pair,  if  not 
from  one  person.  The  author  of  the  Mosaic  records, 
therefore,  though  rightly  stripped,  before  the  tribunal 
of  Physical  Science,  of  his  claims  as  an  inspired 
writer,  may  at  least  claim  the  modest  title  of  a  quiet 

^  '  Here  the  lines  converge  as  they  recede  into  the  geological  ages, 
and  point  to  conclusions  which,  upon  Darwin’s  theory,  are  inevitaljle,  but 
hardly  welcome.  The  very  first  step  backward  makes  the  Negro  and  the 
Hottentot  our  blood-relations;  not  that  reason  or  Scripture  objects  to 
that,  though  pride  may.’ — Asa  Grey,  2^atural  Selection  not  inconsistent 
loith  Natural  Tlieolog^i/,  1861,  p.  5- 

‘  One  good  effect  is  already  manifest,  its  enabling  the  advocates  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  multiplicity  of  human  species  to  perceive  tlie  double 
insecurity  of  their  ground.  When  the  races  of  men  are  admitted  to  be 
of  one  species,  the  corollary,  that  they  are  of  one  origin,  may  be  expected 
to  follow.  Those  who  allow  them  to  be  of  one  species  must  admit  an 
actual  diversification  into  strongly  marked  and  persistent  varieties ; 
while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  recognise  several  or  numerous 
human  species,  will  hardly  be  able  to  maintain  that  such  species  were 
primordial  and  supernatural  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.’ — IhiiL 
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observer ;  and  if  bis  conception  of  the  physical  unity 
of  the  liuinan  race  can  be  proved  to  be  an  error,  it 
is  an  error  which  he  shares  in  common  with  other 
qniet  observers,  such  as  Humboldt,  Bunsen,  Prichard, 
Owen,  and,  I  may  now  add,  Darwin.  ^ 

^  Profe.'Bor  lA)tt,  the  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the  polygenetic 
clngina,  has  pleaded  tlie  necessity  of  admitting  more  than  one  beginning 
for  the  human  race  and  for  language  in.  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Socicf  i/,  ix.  405 ;  3Tax  3Iuller  und  die  Kcnnzeichen  der 
SjirackvarioandiscJiaft,  1855 ;  in  a  treatise  Die  UngleichheU  menschliclicr 
Idisfien,  1856  ;  and  in  the  new  edition  of  his  Etijmologisclie  Forschungen, 
ISGl. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  researches  carried  on  independently  by  differ¬ 
ent  schol.'irs  tend  move  an<l  more  to  confirm,  not  only  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  languages  belonging  respectively  to  the  northern  and  southern 
branches  of  the  Turanian  class,  but  likewise  the  relationship  of  these 
two  ])ranehes  themselves,  and  their  ultimate  dependence  on  Chinese. 
Nor  iH  the  cvideiico  on  which  this  relationship  rests  purely  formal  or 
graniinatical,  but  it  is  likewise  supported  by  evidence  taken  from  the 
dictionary.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Edkins,  the  author  of  A 
Grtdiimar  of  the  Chincye  Colloquial  Language  (second  edition,  {Shanghai, 
will  show  how  his  iiirpiiries  into  the  primitive  state  of  the 
Chin(3se  langnago  have  brought  to  light  the  convergence  of  the  Mon- 
golicj  and  the  'Il’llndau  langnagcB  toward  a  common  centre,  viz.  the 
mmiont  hingnag(3  of  China,  not  ileprived  as  yet  of  its  various  final  con¬ 
sonants,  most  of  wliich  have  disappeared  in  tho  Mandarin  language  : — 

*  Peking,  Oct.  12,  1864. 

'lam  now  seeking  to  compare  the  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  with 
CliincHc,  and  liave  already  obtained  some  interesting  results. 

'  I.  A  large  in-oportion  of  Mongol  words  are  Chinese.  Perhaps  a  fifth 
ani  so.  The  identity  is  in  the  first  syllalde  of  the  Mongol  words ;  that 
liein-,^  tho  root.  Tiic  cornjspondenco  is  most  striking  in  tho  adjectives, 
of  wliici),  perhaj»B,  ono-lialf  of  the  most  common  are  the  same  radically 
as  in  Chineso:  c.g.  sain,  good;  hegen,  low;  right;  sologai,  left ; 
c// ///A  straight ;  gadan,  outside;  cliohou,  few;  logon,  green;  himggun, 
light  (not  licavy).  But  tho  identity  is  also  extensive  in  all  parts  of 
sjiecrh.  This  identity  in  common  roots  seems  to  extend  into  the  Turkish 
Tartar:  o. g.  ,9/t,  water ;  heaven. 

'IT.  To  compare  Mongol  with  Chineso  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  at 
l(;ast  six  c(3uturies  in  tho  llovelopment  of  the  Chinese  language.  For  we 
liml  in  ccnmnoii  roots  final  letters  peculiar  to  the  old  Chine'e,  e.g.  fintil 
m.  The  initial  letters  also  need  to  be  considered  from  an  older  staiub 
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The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  answered 
is  this.  Was  it  one  and  the  same  volume  of  water 
which  supplied  all  the  lateral  channels  of  speech  ?  or, 
to  drop  all  metaphor,  are  the  roots  which  were  joined 
together  according  to  the  radical,  the  terminational, 
and  inflectional  systems,  identically  the  same  ?  The 
only  way  to  answer,  or  at  least  to  dispose  of,  this 
question  is  to  consider  the  nature  and  origin  of 
roots ;  and  we  shall  then  have  reached  the  extreme 
limits  to  which  inductive  reasoning  can  carry  us  in 
our  researches  into  the  mysteries  of  human  speech. 

pnint  than  the  Mandarin  pronunciation.  If  a  large  number  of  words 
are  common  to  Chinese,  Mongol,  and  Tartar,  we  must  go  back  at  least 
twelve  centuries  to  obtain  a  convenient  epoch  of  comparison. 

‘  III.  While  Mongol  has  no  traces  of  tones,  they  are  very  distinctly 
developed  in  Tibetan.  Csoma  de  Kbros  and  Schmidt  do  not  mention  the 
existence  of  tones.  But  they  plainly  occur  in  the  pronunciation  of  native 
Tibetans  resident  in  Peking. 

‘  IV.  As  in  the  case  of  the  comparison  with  Mongol,  it  is  necessary  in 
examining  the  connection  of  Tibetan  with  Chinese  to  adopt  the  old  form 
of  the  Chinese,  with  its  more  numerous  final  consonants,  and  its  full 
system  of  soft  and  aspirated  initials.  The  Tibetan  numerals  exemplify 
this  with  sufficient  clearness. 

*  V.  While  the  Mongol  is  near  the  Chinese  in  the  extensive  prevalence 
of  words  common  to  the  two  languages,  the  Tibetan  is  nearer  in  phonal 
structure  as  being  tonic  and  monosyllabic.  Tins  being  so,  it  is  not  so 
remarkable  that  there  are  many  words  common  to  the  Chinese  and  the 
Tibetan  (for  they  are  to  be  expected).  But  that  there  should  be,  perhaps, 
as  many  in  the  Mongol  with  its  long  untoned  polysyllables,  is  a  curious 
circumstance.’ 

An  Essay  by  Mr.  Edkins  on  the  same  subject,  *  On  the  Common 
Origin  of  the  Chinese  and  Mongol  Languages,’  has  just  been  published 
in  the  Heme  orientale,  No.  56,  p.  75.  Paris,  1865. 

See  also  M.  M.,  On  the  Stratification  of  Language,  3868. 
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Tlie  Problem  of  tlie  Origin  of  Iiangiiage. 

‘  TN  examining  the  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as 
in  examining  the  phenomena  of  the  material 
world,  when  we  cannot  trace  the  process  by  which 
an  event  has  been  produced,  it  is  often  of  importance 
to  be  able  to  show  how  it  may  have  been  produced 
by  natural  causes.  Thus,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  what  the  steps  were 
])y  which  any  particular  language  -was  formed,  yet, 
if  we  can  show,  from  the  known  principles  of  human 
nature,  how  all  its  various  parts  might  gradually 
have  arisen,  the  mind  is  not  only  to  a  certain  degree 
satisfied,  but  a  check  is  given  to  that  indolent  philo¬ 
sophy  which  refers  to  a  miracle  whatever  appear¬ 
ances,  both  in  the  natural  and  moral  worlds,  it  is 
unable  to  explain.’  ^ 

This  quotation  from  an  eminent  Scotch  philosopher 
contains  the  best  advice  that  could  be  given  to  the 
student  of  the  science  of  language^  when  he  approaches 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language.  Though  we 
liave  stripped  that  problem  of  the  perplexing  and 
mysterious  aspect  which  it  presented  to  the  philo- 

^  Dugald  Stewarb,  WorhSj  vol.  iii.  p.  35. 
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sopliers  of  old,  yet.  even  in  its  simplest  form,  it 
seems  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
understanding. 

Herder  has  truly  remarked  that  if  we  were  asked 
the  riddle  how  images  of  the  eye  and  all  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  our  senses  could  be  represented  by  sounds, 
nay,  could  be  so  embodied  in  sounds  as  to  express 
thought  and  excite  thought,  we  should  probably 
give  it  up  as  the  question  of  a  madman,  who,  mixing 
up  the  most  heterogeneous  subjects,  attempted  to 
change  colour  into  sound  and  sound  into  thought.^ 
Yet  this  is  the  riddle  which  we  have  now  to  solve. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  we  have  no  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language  historically,  or 
of  explaining  it  as  a  matter  of  fact  which  hap¬ 
pened  once  in  a  certain  locality  and  at  a  certain  time. 
History  does  not  begin  till  long  after  mankind  had 
acquired  the  power  of  language,  and  even  the  most 
ancient  traditions  are  silent  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
man  came  in  possession  of  his  earliest  thoughts  and 
words.  Nothing,  no  doubt,  would  be  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  to  know  from  historical  documents  the 
exact  process  by  which  the  first  man  began  to  lisp  his 
first  words,  and  thus  to  be  rid  for  ever  of  all  the 
theories  on  the  origin  of  speech.  But  this  knowledge 
is  denied  us ;  and,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  w"e  should 
probably  be  quite  unable  to  understand  those  primitive 
events  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  ^  We  aie 

^  Herder,  as  quoted  by  Steinthal,  Vrspruiig  der  SjpmcUe,  s.  39. 

^  ‘  In  all  these  paths  of  research,  when  we  travel  far  backwards,  the 
aspect  of  the  earlier  portions  becomes  very  different  from  that  of  the 
advanced  part  on  which  we  now  stand ;  but  in  all  cases  the  path  is  lost 
in  obscurity  as  it  is  traced  backwards  towards  its  starUno-.point ; — it 
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told  that  the  first  man  was  the  son  of  God,  that 
God  created  him  in  His  own  image,  formed  him  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life.  These  are  simple  natural  thoughts, 
and  to  be  accepted  as  such.  If  we  begin  to  reason  on 
them,  the  edge  of  the  human  understanding  glances 
off.  Our  mind  is  so  constituted  that  it  cannot  appre¬ 
hend  the  absolute  beginning  or  the  absolute  end 
of  anything.  If  we  tried  to  conceive  the  first  man 
created  as  a  child,  and  gradually  unfolding  his  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  powers,  we  could  not  understand 
his  living  for  one  day,  without  supernatural  aid.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  wo  tried  to  conceive  the  first  man 
created  full-grown  in  body  and  mind,  the  conception 
of  an  efiect  without  a  cause  would  equally  transcend 
our  reasoning  powers.  Hor  should  we  gain  anything 
by  imagining  a  number  of  intermediate  stages  between 
lower  animals  and  man.  We  should  only  disguise 
the  real  difficulty,  wo  should  not  solve  it. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  first  beginnings  of  language. 
Th(‘ologians  who  claim  for  language  a  divine  origin 
drift  into  the  most  dangerous  anthropomorphism  when 
they  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  suppose  the  ]-)eity  to  have  compiled  a  dictionary 
ami  grammar  in  order  to  teach  them  to  the  first  man, 
as  a  schoolmaster  teaches  the  deaf  and  dumb.  And 
they  do  not  see  that,  even  if  all  their  premisses  were 
granted,  they  would  have  explained  no  more  than 
how  the  first  man  might  have  learnt  a  language,  if 


bijcouieH  not  only  inviHihlo,  but  unimaginable  ;  it  is  not  only  an  interrup¬ 
tion,  but  an  abyss,  which  interposes  itself  between  us  and  any  intelligible 
beginning  of  things.’ — Whewell,  Indications^  p.  1G6. 
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there  was  a  language  ready-made  for  him.  How  that 
language  was  made,  would  remain  as  great  a  mystery 
as  ever.  Philosophers,  on  the  contrary,  who  imagine 
that  the  first  man,  though  left  to  himself,  would 
gradually  have  emerged  from  a  state  of  mutism  and 
have  invented  words  for  every  new  conception  that 
arose  in  his  mind,  forget  that  man  could  not  by 
his  own  power  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  speech 
which,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  is  the  distinctive 
character  of  man,  ^  unattainable,  or,  at  all  events, 
unattained  by  the  brute  and  mute  creation.  It 
shows  a  want  of  appreciation  as  to  the  real  bearings 
of  our  problem,  if  philosophers  appeal  to  the  fact  that 
children  are  born  without  language,  and  gradually 
emerge  from  mutism  to  the  full  command  of  articulate 
speech.  We  want  no  explanation  how  birds  learn  to 
created  as  they  are  with  organs  adapted  to  that 
purpose.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  inquire  here  how  children 
learn  to  use  the  various  faculties  with  which  the 
human  body  and  soul  are  endowed.  We  want  to 
gain,  if  possible,  an  insight  into  the  original  faculty 
of  speech  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  fear  it  is  as  useless 
to  watch  the  first  stammerings  of  children,  as  it  would 
be  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  the  Egyptian  king 
Psammetichus,  who  entrusted  two  new-born  infants 
to  a  shepherd,  with  the  injunction  to  let  them  suck 
goat’s  milk,  to  speak  no  word  in  their  presence, 

^  ‘  Der  Mensch  ist  nur  Mensch  durch  Spraclie ;  um  aLer  die  Spraclie 
zii  erfiuden,  rniisste  er  schon  Mensch  sein.’ — W.  von  Humboldt,  Sdmmt- 
liclie  Werlcey  b.  iii.  s.  252.  The  same  argument  is  ridden  to  death  by 
Siissmilch,  VersacTi  eines  Seweises,  dass  die  erste  Spraclie  iliren  CV- 
spriing  nicht  vom  Menschen,  sondern  allein  vom  Sclidpfer  erhalten  liahe^ 
Berlin,  1766. 
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and  to  observe  what  word  they  would  first  utter.^ 
The  same  experiment  is  said  to  have  been  repeated  by 
the  Swabian  emperor,  Frederic  II.,  by  James  IV.  of 
Scotland,  and  by  Akbar,  the  emperor  of  India.^  But;, 
whether  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  which  was  the 
primitive  language  of  mankind,  or  of  discovering  how 
far  language  was  natural  to  man,  the  experiments 
have  failed  to  throw  any  light  on  the  problem  before 
us.  Children,  in  learning  to  speak,  do  not  invent  lan¬ 
guage,  Language  is  there  ready-made  for  them.  It  has 
been  there  for  thousands  of  years.  They  acquire  the 
use  of  a  language,  and,  as  they  grow  up,  they  may 
acquire  the  use  of  a  second  and  a  third.  It  is  useless 
to  inquire  whether  infants,  left  to  themselves,  would 

^  Farrar,  Origin  of  Lain, quag \  Grimm,  XTrsjprung  der  S^pracke, 
s.  32.  The  word  /Se/cos,  which  these  children  are  reported  to  have 
uttered,  and  which,  in  the  Phrygian  language,  meant  bread — thus  prov¬ 
ing,  it  was  supposed,  that  the  Plirygian  was  the  primitive  language  of 
mankind — is  probably  derived  from  the  same  Aryan  root  which  exists 
in  the  English,  to  bake.  How  these  unfortunate  children  came  by  the 
idea  of  baked  broad,  involving  the  ideas  of  corn,  mill,  oven,  fire,  &c., 
seems  never  to  have  struck  the  ancient  sages  of  Egypt.  Quintilian 
distinguishes  very  jn-operly  between  the  power  of  uttering  a  few  words 
and  the  faculty  of  speaking:  ‘Propter  quod  infantes  a  mutis  nu- 
tricibus  jussu  reguin  in  solitudine  educati,  etiamsi  verba  quaedam 
cmisis.se  traduntur,  tamen  loquendi  facilitate  caruerunt.’ — Instit.  Orat. 
X.  1,  10. 

2  Ilerva.?,  Origine  degV  idioini  (1785),  pp.  147  seq.  Akbar  told 
Jerome  Xavier  that  he  had  thirty  children  shut  up  before  they  could 
speak,  and  put  guard.s  over  them,  so  that  the  nurses  might  not  teach 
them  their  language.  His  object  was  to  see  what  language  they  would 
talk  when  they  grew  older,  and  he  was  resolved  to  follow  the  laws  and 
cu.stoins  of  the  country  whose  language  was  that  spoken  by  the  children. 
None  of  the  children,  however,  came  to  speak  distinctly,  wherefore  he 
allowed  no  law  but  his  own.  See  H.  Beveridge,  in  Jouo'nal  of  the 
Adat.  Soa.  of  Bengal,  1888,  p.  38.  Badaoni  relates  the  same  story,  and 
states  that  the  experiment  w’as  made  in  1580'.  He  says  that  after  three 
or  four  years  all  the  children  who  survived  were  found  to  be  dumb. 

I.  I  i 
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invent  a  language.  It  would  be  impossible,  unnatural,^ 
and  illegal  to  try  the  experiment,  and,  without  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  the  assertions  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieve  and  those  who  disbelieve  the  possibility  of 
children  inventing  a  language  of  their  own  are  equally 
valueless.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  child,  if  left  to  itself,  would  never  begin  to  speak 
English,  and  that  history  supplies  no  instance  of  any 
lano'ua^^e  having  thus  been  invented.^ 

o  o  o 


Han  and  Brute. 

If  we  want  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  faculty  of 
jBying,  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  birds,  all 
we  can  do  is,  first,  to  compare  the  structure  of  birds 
with  that  of  other  animals  which  are  devoid  of  that 
faculty,  and  secondly,  to  examine  the  conditions  under 
which  the  act  of  flying  becomes  possible.  It  is  the 
same  with  speech.  Speech,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a 
specific  faculty  of  man.  It  distinguishes  man  from 
all  other  creatures ;  and  if  we  wish  to  acquire  more 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  of  human  speech, 
all  we  can  do  is  to  compare  man  with  those  animals 
that  seem  to  come  nearest  to  him,  and  thus  to  try  to 
discover  what  he  shares  in  common  with  these  animals, 
and  what  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  him  alone.  After 
we  have  discovered  this,  we  may  proceed  to  inquire 


^  *  Cio^  a  dire,  si  voleva  porlo  uella  condizione  piti  coutraria  alia 
natura,  per  sapere  cib  che  aaturalmente  avi’ebbe  fntto.’ — Villari,  11  Foil- 
tecuicOy  vol.  i.  p.  22.  See  also  the  extract  from  the  Wibhanga  Atuwdzca, 
p.  146. 

^  How  children  brought  up  among  people  speaking  a  real  language 
may  invent  an  artificial  Irmgaage  of  their  own  has  been  well  shown 
by  Mr.  Horatio  Hale,  The  Origin  of  Languages,  1888. 
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into  the  conditions  under  which  speech  becomes  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  shall  then  have  done  all  that  we  can  do, 
considering  that  our  instruments  of  knowledge,  won¬ 
derful  as  they  are,  are  yet  far  too  weak  to  carry  us 
through  all  the  regions  to  which  we  may  soar  on  the 
wings  of  our  imagination ! 

In  comparing  man  with  the  other  anirnals,  we 
need  not  enter  here  into  the  physiological  question 
whether  the  difference  between  the  body  of  an  ape 
and  the  body  of  a  man  is  one  of  degree  or  of  kind. 
However  that  question  is  settled  by  physiologists,  we. 
need  not  be  afraid.  If  the  structure  of  a  mere  worm 
is  such  as  to  fill  the  human  mind  with  awe,  if  a 
single  glimpse  which  we  catch  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
disphayed  in  the  organs  of  the  lowest  creature  gives 
us  an  intimation  of  a  wisdom  far  transcending  the 
powers  of  our  conception,  how  are  we  to  criticise  or 
disparage  the  most  highly  organised  creatures,  crea¬ 
tures  as  -wonderfully  made  as  we  ourselves?  Are 
there  not  many  animals  in  man^T-  points  more  perfect 
even  than  man !  Do  we  not  envy  the  lion’s  strength, 
the  eagle’s  eye,  the  wings  of  every  bird?  If  there 
existed  animals  altogether  as  perfect  as  man  in  their 
physical  structure,  nay,  even  more  perfect,  no  thought¬ 
ful  man  would  ever  be  uneasy.  The  true  superiority 
of  man  rests  on  very  difierent  grounds.  ‘  I  confess,’ 
Sydney  Smith  writes,  'I  feel  myself  so  much  at  case 
about  the  superiority  of  mankind — I  have  such  a 
marked  and  decided  contempt  for  the  understanding 
of  every  baboon  I  have  ever  seen — ^I  feel  so  sure  that 
the  blue  ape  without  a  tail  will  never  rival  us  in 
poetry,  painting,  and  music,  that  I  see  no  reason  what- 
I  i  2 
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ever  that  justice  may  not  be  done  to  the  few  frag¬ 
ments  of  soul  and  tatters  of  understanding  which 
they  may  really  possess/  The  playfulness  of  Sydney 
Smith  in  handling  serious  and  sacred  subjects  has  of 
late  been  found  fault  with  by  many ;  but  humour  is 
often  a  safer  sign  of  strong  convictions  and  perfect 
safety  than  guarded  solemnity. 

With  regard  to  our  own  problem,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  certain  animals  possess  all  the  physical  require¬ 
ments  for  articulate  speech.  There  is  no  letter  of  the 
alphabet  which  a  parrot  will  not  learn  to  pronounce.^ 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  parrot  is  without  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own,  a  Parrotese  dialect,  must  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  difference  between  the  mental^  not  be¬ 
tween  the  physical,  faculties  of  the  animal  and  man ; 
and  it  is  by  a  comparison  of  the  mental  faculties  alone, 
such  as  we  find  them  in  man  and  brutes,  that  we  may 
hope  to  discover  what  constitutes  the  indispensable 
qualification  for  language,  a  qualification  to  be  found 
in  man  alone,  and  in  no  other  creature  on  earth. 

I  say  mental  faculties,  and  I  mean  to  claim  a  large 

^  *L*usage  de  la  main,  la  marche  h  deux  pieds,  la  ressemblance, 
quoique  grossi^re,  de  la  face,  tous  les  acfees  qui  peuvent  resulter  de  cette 
conform! te  d’organlsation,  out  fait  donner  au  singe  le  nom  d'komim 
sauvage  par  des  homuiea  a  la  verite  qui  Tetaient  a  deini,  et  qui  ne 
savaient  comparer  que  les  rapports  exterieurs.  Que  serait-ce,  si,  par 
une  combinaison  de  nature  aussi  possible  que  toute  autre,  le  singe  etlt 
eu  la  voix  du  perroquet,  et,  comme  lui,  la  faculte  de  la  parole  ?  Le 
singe  parlant  e0.t  rendu  muette  d’etonnement  I’espbce  humaine  entibre, 
et  Taurait  seduite  an  point  que  le  pliilosopbe  aurait  eu  grand’peiue  h,  d^- 
luontrer  qu’avec  tous  ces  beaux  attributs  humainsle  singe  n’eii  dtaifcpas 
moins  une  bete.  II  est  done  heureux,  pour  notre  intelligence,  que  la 
Nature  ait  sdpare  et  ])lace,  dans  deux  especes  trbs-differentes,  limita¬ 
tion  de  la  parole  et  celie  de  nos  gestes.’ — ^Buffon,  as  quoted  by  Plourens, 
p.  77. 
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share  of  what  we  call  our  mental  faculties  for  the 
higher  animals.  These  animals  have  sensation,  per¬ 
ception,  memory,  will,  and  intellect  \  only  we  must 
restrict  intellect  to  the  comparing  or  interlacing  of 
single  perceptions.  All  these  points  can  be  proved 
by  irrefragable  evidence,  and  that  evidence  has  never, 
I  believe,  been  summed  up  with  greater  lucidity  and 
power  than  by  Flourens,  in  one  of  his  most  instructive 
works^  De  la  Raison,  dw  Genie,  et  de  la  Folle  ;  Paris, 
1861.  There  are  no  doubt  many  people  who  are  as 
much  frightened  at  the  idea  that  brutes  have  souls  and 
are  able  to  think,  as  by  ‘  the  blue  ape  without  a  tail.’ 
But  their  fright  is  entirely  of  their  own  making.  If 
people  will  use  such  w" ords  as  soul  or  thought  without 
making  it  clear  to  themselves  and  others  what  they 
mean  by  them,  these  words  will  slip  away  under  their 
feet,  and  the  result  must  be  painful.  If  we  once  ask 
the  question,  Have  brutes  a  soul  %  we  shall  never  arrive 
at  any  conclusion ;  for  soul  has  been  so  many  times 
defined  by  philosophers,  from  Aristotle  down  to  Hegel, 
that  it  means  everything  and  nothing.  Such  has  been 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  promiscuous  employment 
of  the  ill-defined  terms  of  mental  philosophy  that  we 
find  Descartes  representing  brutes  as  living  machines, 
whereas  Leibniz  claims  for  them  not  only  souls,  but 
immortal  souls.  ‘Next  to  the  error  of  those  who 
deny  the  existence  of  God,’  says  Descartes,  ‘  there  is 
none  so  apt  to  lead  weak  minds  from  the  right  path 
of  viifue,  as  to  think  that  the  soul  of  brutes  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  our  own,  and,  consequently,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  fear  or  to  hope  after  this  life,  any 
more  than  flies  or  ants ;  whereas,  if  we  know  how 
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mucli  they  differ,  we  understand  much  better  that  our 
soul  is  quite  independent  of  the  body,  and  consequently 
not  subject  to  die  with  the  body.’ 

The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is  excellent,  but  the 
argument  is  extremely  weak.  It  does  not  follow  that 
brutes  have  no  souls  because  they  have  no  human 
souls.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  souls  of  men  are 
not  immortal,  because  the  souls  of  brutes  are  not  im¬ 
mortal  ;  nor  has  it  ever  been  proved  by  any  philosopher 
that  the  souls  of  brutes  must  necessarily  be  destroyed 
and  annihilated  by  death.  Leibniz,  who  has  defended 
the  immortality  of  the  human  soul  with  stronger  argu¬ 
ments  than  even  Descartes,  writes, — ‘  I  found  at  last 
how  the  souls  of  brutes  and  their  sensations  do  not  at 
all  interfere  with  the  immortality  of  human  souls  ;  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  serves  better  to  establish  our 
natural  immortality  than  to  believe  that  all  souls  are 
imperishable.’ 

Instead  of  entering  into  these  perplexities,  which 
are  chiefly  due  to  the  loose  employment  of  ill-defined 
terms,  let  us  simply  look  at  the  facts.  Every  unpre¬ 
judiced  observer  will  admit  that — 

1.  Brutes  see,  hear,  taste,  smell,  and  feel;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  five  senses,  just  like  ourselves,  neither 
more  nor  less.  They  have  both  sensation  and  per¬ 
ception — a  point  which  has  been  illustrated  by  M. 
Flourens  by  the  most  interesting  experiments.  If  the 
roots  of  the  optic  nerve  are  removed,  the  retina  in  the 
eye  of  a  bird  ceases  to  be  excitable,  the  iris  is  no 
longer  movable ;  the  animal  is  blind,  because  it  has 
lost  the  organ  of  sensation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
cerebral  lobes  are  removed,  the  eye  remains  pure  and 
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sound,  the  retina  excitable,  the  iris  movable.  The  eye 
is  preserved,  yet  the  animal  cannot  see,  because  it  has 
lost  the  organs  of  perception. 

2.  Brutes  have  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
A  dog  that  is  beaten  behaves  exactly  like  a  child 
that  is  chastised,  and  a  dog  that  is  fed  and  fondled 
exhibits  the  same  signs  of  satisfaction  as  a  boy  under 
the  same  circumstances.  We  can  judge  from  signs 
only,  and  if  they  are  to  be  trusted  in  the  case  of 
children,  they  must  be  trusted  likewise  in  the  case 
of  brutes. 

3.  Brutes  do  not  forget,  or,  as  philosophers  would 
say,  brutes  have  memory.  Tliey  know  their  masters, 
they  know  their  home ;  they  evince  joy  on  recognis¬ 
ing  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them,  and  they  bear 
malice  for  yeai-s  to  those^  by  whom  they  have  been 
insulted  or  i]l-trrat(‘(l.  Wlio  does  not  rocolle^ct  the 
dug  Argos  in  the  Ody.^^r/fj,  who,  after  so  many  years’ 
absmico,  was  tli(i  first  to  r(‘C.ogniso  Ulysses?^ 

4.  Jh’iitcs  arc  able  to  compare  and  to  distinguish. 
A  parrot  will  take  up  a  nut,  and  throw  it  down  again 
witliout  attempting  to  crack  it.  Ho  has  found  that  it 
is  light.  This  lie  could  discover  only  ])y  comparing 
the  weight  of  the  good  nuts  with  that  of  the  bad. 
And  lie  has  found  tliat  it  has  no  kernel.  This  ho 
could  discover  only  by  what  pliiloKoidiCTs  would  dignify 
with  the  grand  title  of  syllogism,  namely,  ‘  All  light 
nuts  are  huliovv' ;  tliis  is  a  light  nut,  therefore  this  nut 
is  hollow.’ 

5.  J3rutes  have  a  will  of  their  own.  I  appeal  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  riddim  a  restive  horse. 

^  Odi/^seyf  xvii.  300. 
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6.  Brutes  show  signs  of  shame  and  pride.  Here 
again  any  one  who .  has  to  deal  with  dogs,  who  has 
w^atched  a  retriever  with  sparkling  eyes  placing  a 
partridge  at  his  master’s  feet,  or  a  hound  slinking 
away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs  from  the  hunts¬ 
man's  call,  will  agree  that  these  signs  admit  of  but 
one  interpretation.  The  difficulty  begins  when  we 
use  philosophical  language,  when  we  claim  for  brutes 
a  moral  sense,  a  conscience,  a  power  of  distinguishing 
good  and  evil;  and,  as  we  gain  nothing  by  these 
scholastic  terms,  it  is  better  to  avoid  them  altogether. 

7.  Brutes  show  signs  of  love  and  hatred.  There 
are  well- authenticated  stories  of  dogs  following  their 
master  to  the  grave,  and  refusing  food  from  any  one. 
Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  brutes  will  watch  their 
opportunity  till  they  revenge  themselves  on  those 
whom  they  dislike. 

If,  with  all  these  facts  before  us,  we  deny  that 
brutes  have  sensation,  perception,  memory,  will,  and 
intellect,  we  ought  to  bring  forward  powerful  argu¬ 
ments  for  interpreting  the  signs  which  we  observe  in 
brutes  so  differently  from  those  which  we  observe  in 
men.^ 

Some  philosophers  imagine  they  have  explained 
everything  if  they  ascribe  to  brutes  instinct  instead 
of  intellect.  But,  if  we  take  these  two  words  in  their 
usual  acceptations,  they  surely  do  not  exclude  each 
other.^  There  are  instincts  in  man  as  well  as  in 

^  See  the  whole  of  these  questions  admirably  argued  by  Porphyry,  in 
his  four  boohs  on  ‘  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food,  ’  book  3. 

^  ‘The  evident  marks  of  reasoning  in  the  other  animals — of  reason¬ 
ing  which  I  cannot  but  think  as  unquestionable  as  the  instincts  tliat 
mingle  with  it.* — Brown,  Worhs,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 
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"brutes.  A  child  takes  his  mother  s  breast  by  instinct ; 
the  spider  weaves  his  net  by  instinct ;  the  bee  builds 
her  cell  by  instinct.  No  one  would  ascribe  to  the 
child  a  knowledge  of  physiology  because  it  employs 
the  exact  muscles  which  are  required  for  sucking ; 
nor  can  we  claim  for  the  spider  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics,  or  for  the  bee  an  acquaintance  with  geo¬ 
metry,  because  we  could  not  do  what  they  do  without 
a  study  of  these  sciences.  But  what  if  we  tear  a 
spider  s  web,  and  see  the  spider  examining  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  is  done,  and  either  giving  up  his  work  in 
despair,  or  endeavouring  to  mend  it  as  well  as  may 
be  ?  ^  Surely  here  we  have  the  instinct  of  weaving 
controlled  by  observation,  by  comparison,  by  reflec¬ 
tion,  by  judgment.  Instinct,  whether  mechanical  or 
moral,  is  more  prominent  in  brutes  than  in  man ; 
but  it  exists  in  both,  as  much  as  intellect  is  shared 
by  both. 

"Whore,  then,  is  the  difference  between  brute  and 
man?^  What  is  it  that  man  can  do,  and  of  which 
wo  find  no  signs,  no  rudiments,  in  the  whole  brute 
world  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation :  the  one  great 
barrier  between  tho  brute  and  man  is  Language.  Man 

'  Flourens,  De  la  Raison^  p.  51. 

^  To  allow  that  *  brutes  have  certain  mental  endowments  in  common 
with  men, ....  desires,  afiections,  memory,  simple  imagination, 
or  the  power  of  reproducing  the  sensible  past  in  mental  picture!?,  and 
even  judgment  of  the  simple  or  intuitive  kind  ;  * — that  ‘  they  compare 
and  jniige’  {Mem.  Amer.  Acad.  8,  p.  118),  is  to  concede  that  the  intellect 
of  brutes  really  acta,  so  far  as  we  know,  like  human  intellect,  as  far  as 
it  goes  ;  for  the  philosoidiical  logicians  tell  us  tliat  all  reasoning  is  re- 
diicil)le  to  a  scries  of  simple  judgments.  And  Aristotle  declares  that 
even  rotniniacence — which  is,  we  suppose,  ^reproducing  the  sensible  past 
in  mental  pictures  is  a  sort  of  reasoning  (t^  dvafMfLVTjaKiadai  kan  olov 
avWoyiafJios  ns). — Asa  Grey,  Natural  Selectiouj  d:c.  p.  68,  note. 
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speaks,  and  no  brnte  has  ever  nttered  a  word.  Lan¬ 
guage  is  our  Rubicon,  and  no  brute  will  dare  to  cross 
it.  This  is  our  matter-of-fact  answer  to  those  who. 
speak  of  development,  who  think  they  discover  the 
rudiments  at  least  of  all  human  faculties  in  apes,  and 
who  would  fain  keep  open  the  possibility  that  man  is 
only  a  more  favoured  beast,  the  triumphant  conqueror 
in  the  primeval  struggle  for  life.  Language  is  some¬ 
thing  more  palpable  than  a  fold  of  the  brain  or  an 
angle  of  the  skull.  It  admits  of  no  cavilling,  and  no 
process  of  natural  selection  will  ever  distil  significant 
words  out  of  the  notes  of  birds  or  the  cries  of  beasts. 

IiangftLag'e  tlie  Barrier  ‘between  Man  and  Brute. 

Language,  however,  is  only  the  outward  sign.  Wo 
may  point  to  it  in  our  arguments,  we  may  challenge 
our  opponent  to  produce  anything  approaching  to  it 
from  the  whole  brute  world.  But  if  this  were  all, 
if  the  art  of  employing  articulate  sounds  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  communicating  our  impressions  were  the  only 
thing*  by  which  we  could  assert  our  superiority  over 
the  brute  creation,  we  might  not  unreasonably  feel 
somewhat  uneasy  at  having  the  gorilla  so  close  on 
our  heels. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  brutes,  though  they  do 
not  use  articulate  sounds  for  that  purpose,  have 
nevertheless  means  of  their  own  for  communicating 
with  each  other.  When  a  whale  is  struck,  the  whole 
shoal,  though  widely  dispersed,  -  are  instantly  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  and  when  the 
grave-digger  beetle  finds  the  carcase  of  a  mole,  ho 
hastens  to  communicate  the  discovery  to  his  follows, 
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and  soon  returns  with  his  four  confederates.^  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  dogs,  though  they  do  not  speak, 
possess  the  power  of  understanding  much  that  is 
said  to  them,  their  names  and  the  calls  of  their 
master ;  and  other  animals,  such  as  the  parrot,  can  pro¬ 
nounce  almost  any  articulate  sound.  Hence,  although, 
for  the  purpose  of  philosophical  warfare,  articulate 
language  would  still  form  an  impregnable  position, 
yet  it  is  hut  natural  that  for  our  own  satisfaction 
we  should  try  to  hnd  out  in  what  the  strength  of 
our  position  really  consists ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
we  should  try  to  discover  that  inward  power  of  which 
language  is  the  outward  sign  and  manifestation. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  best  to  examine  the 
opinions  of  those  who  approached  our  problem  from 
another  point;  who,  instead  of  looking  for  outward 
and  palpable  signs  of  difference  between  brute  and 
man,  inquired  into  the  inward  mental  faculties,  and 
tried  to  determine  the  point  where  man  transcends 
the  barriers  of  the  brute  intellect.  That  point,  if 
truly  determined,  ought  to  coincide  with  the  starting- 
point  of  language  ;  and,  if  so,  that  coincidence  ought 
to  explain  the  problem  which  occupies  us  at  present. 

I  shall  begin  with  an  extract  from  Locke’s  Essay 
concerning  Human  Understanding. 

After  having  explained  how  he  thinks  that  univer¬ 
sal  ideas  are  produced, — ^how  the  mind,  having  ob¬ 
served  the  same  colour  in  chalk,  and  snow,  and  milk, 
comprehends  these  single  perceptions  under  the 

^  Conscience,  Boeh  der  Natuer,  vi.,  qnotecl  by  Marsh,  p.  32.  See  also 
Bome  ciiriouH  instances  collected  by  Porphyry,  in  the  third  book  on 
‘Abstinence  from  Animal  Food.’ 
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general  conception  of  whiteness,  Locke  continues:^ 
'  If  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  beasts  compound  and 
enlarge  their  ideas  that  way  to  any  degree :  this,  I 
think,  I  may  be  positive  in,  that  the  power  of  ab¬ 
stracting  is  not  at  all  in  them  ;  and  that  the  having 
of  general  ideas  is  that  which  puts  a  perfect  dis¬ 
tinction  betwixt  man  and  brutes,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lency  which  the  faculties  of  brutes  do  by  no  means 
attain  to.’ 

If  Locke  is  right  in  considering  the  having  of 
general  ideas  as  the  distinguishing  feature  between 
man  and  brutes,  and  if  we  ourselves  are  right  in 
pointing  to  language  as  the  one  palpable  distinction 
between  the  two,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  lan¬ 
guage  is  the  outward  sign  and  realisation  of  that 
inward  faculty  which  is  called  the  faculty  of  abstrac¬ 
tion,  but  which  is  better  known  to  us  by  the  homely 
name  of  Eeason. 

Boots. 

Let  us  now  look  back  to  the  result  of  our  former 
discussions.  It  was  this.  After  we  had  explained 
everything  in  the  growth  of  language  that  can  be 
explained,  there  remained  in  the  end,  as  the  only 
inexplicable  residuum,  what  we  called  roots.  These 
roots  formed  the  constituent  elements  of  all  lan¬ 
guages.  This  discovery  has  simplified  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  language  immensely.  It  has  taken 
away  all  excuse  for  those  rapturous  descriptions  of 
language  which  invariably  precede  the  argument  that 
language  must  have  a  divine  origin.  We  shall  hear 
no  more  of  that  wonderful  instrument  which  can 

^  Book  ii.  ckap.  xi.  §  10. 
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express  all  we  see,  and  hear,  and  taste,  and  touch, 
and  smell ;  which  is  the  breathing  image  of  the 
whole  world  ;  which  gives  form  to  the  airy  feelings 
of  our  souls,  and  body  to  the  loftiest  dreams  of  our 
imagination;  which  can  arrange  in  accurate  per¬ 
spective  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  and 
throw  over  everything  the  varying  hues  of  certainty, 
of  doubt,  of  contingency.  All  this  is  perfectly  true,  but 
it  is  no  longer  wonderful,  at  least  not  in  the  Arabian 
Nights’  sense  of  that  word.  ‘  The  speculative  mind,’ 
as  Dr.  Ferguson  says,  ‘  in  comparing  the  first  and  last 
steps  of  the  progress  of  language,  feels  the  same  sort 
of  amazement  with  a  traveller,  who,  after  rising  in¬ 
sensibly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  comes  to  look  from  a 
precipice  of  an  almost  unfathomable  depth,  to  the 
summit  of  which  he  scarcely  believes  himself  to  have 
ascended  without  supernatural  aid.’  To  certain  minds 
it  is  a  disappointment  to  be  led  down  again  by  the 
hand  of  history  from  that  high  summit.  They  pre¬ 
fer  the  unintelligible  which  they  can  admire,  to  the 
intelligible  which  they  can  only  understand.  But  to 
a  mature  mind  reality  is  more  attractive  than  fiction, 
and  simplicity  more  wonderful  than  complication. 
Boots  may  seem  dry  things  as  compared  with  the 
poetry  of  Goethe ;  yet  there  is  something  more  truly 
wonderful  in  a  root  than  in  all  the  lyrics  of  the 
world. 

What,  then,  are  these  roots?  In  our  modern 
languages  roots  can  only  be  discovered  by  scientific 
analysis,  and,  even  as  far  back  as  Sanskrit,  there  are 
but  few  instances  where  a  word  is  not  distiuguished 
by  the  addition  of  formal  elements  from  a  root.  In 
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Chinese,  however,  there  is  as  yet  no  outward  distinc¬ 
tion  between  roots  and  words,  and  it  is  but  natural  to 
suppose  that  this  was  the  ease  everywhere  during  the 
earliest  periods  of  human  sj^eech.  The  Aryan  root 
DA,  to  give,  appears  in  Sanskrit  da-nam,  Latin 
do-mim,  gift,  as  a  substantive  ;  in  Latin  do,  Sanskrit 
da- da-mi,  Greek  di-do-mi,  I  give,  as  a  verb.  But 
the  root  DA  is  never  used  by  itself.  In  Chinese,  on 
the  contrary,  the  root  TA  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
noun,  greatness  ;  of  a  verb,  to  be  great ;  of  an  adverb, 
greatly  or  much.  Roots,  therefore,  are  not,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  maintained,  merely  scientific  abstractions,  but 
they  were,  outwardly  at  least,  identical  with  the  real 
words  of  a  language.  What  we  now  want  to  find 
out  is  this,  What  inward  mental  phase  is  it  that 
corresponds  to  these  roots,  as  the  germs  of  human 
speech? 

Tlie  Bow-wow  and  Pooli-pooli  Theories. 

Two  theories  have  been  started  to  solve  this  pro¬ 
blem,  which,  for  shortness  sake,  I  shall  call  the  Bow¬ 
wow  theory  and  the  Pooh-pooh  theory.^ 

According  to  the  first,  roots  are  imitations  of 
sounds ;  according  to  the  second,  they  are  involun¬ 
tary  interjections.  The  first  theory  was  very  popular 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and, 
as  it  has  been  held  by  many  distinguished  scholars 

^  I  regret  to  find  that  the  expressions  here  used  have  given,  offence 
to  several  of  my  reviewers.  They  were  used  simply  and  solely  be¬ 
cause  the  names  Onoinatopoetic  and  Interjectional  are  awkward  and 
not  very  edear.  They  were  not  intended  to  he  disresjiectful  to  those 
who  hold  the  one  or  the  other  theory — some  of  them  scholars  for  whose 
achievements  in  comparative  philology  I  entertain  the  most  sincere 
respect. 
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and  philosophers,  we  must  examine  it  more  carefully. 
It  is  supposed,  then,  that  man,  being  as  yet  mute, 
heard  the  voices  of  birds  and  dogs  and  cows,  the 
thunder  of  the  clouds,  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  the 
rustling  of  the  forest,  the  murmurs  of  the  brook,  and 
the  whisper  of  the  breeze.  He  tried  to  imitate  these 
sounds,  and  j&nding  his  mimicking  cries  useful  as 
signs  of  the  objects  from  which  they  proceeded,  he 
followed  up  the  idea  and  elaborated  language.  This 
view  was  most  ably  defended  by  Herder.^  '  Man,’ 
he  says,  ‘  shows  conscious  reflection  when  his  soul 
acts  so  freely  that  it  may  separate  in  the  ocean  of 
sensations  which  rush  into  it  through  the  senses,  one 
single  wave,  arrest  it,  regard  it,  being  conscious  all 
the  time  of  regarding  this  one  single  wave.  Man 
proves  his  conscious  reflection  when,  out  of  the  dream 
of  images  that  float  past  his  senses,  he  can  gather 
himself  up  and  wake  for  a  moment,  dwelling  intently 
on  one  image,  fixing  it  with  a  bright  and  tranquil 
glance,  and  discovering  for  himself  those  signs  by 
which  he  knows  that  this  is  this  image  and  no  other. 
Man  proves  his  conscious  reflection  when  he  not  only 
perceives  vividly  and  distinctly  all  the  features  of  an 
object,  but  is  able  to  separate  and  recognise  one  or 
more  of  them  as  its  distinguishing  features.’  For 
instance,  ‘  Man  sees  a  lamb.  He  does  not  see  it 
like  the  ravenous  wolf.  He  is  not  disturbed  by  any 
uncontrollable  instinct.  He  wants  to  know  it,  but  he 
is  neither  di*awn  towards  it  nor  repelled  from  it  by  his 

^  A  fuller  account  of  the  views  of  Herder  and  other  philosophers  on 
the  origin  of  language  may  be  found  in  Steinthal’s  useful  little  work, 
Der  TJrsj^rung  der  Bjprachef  first  published  in  1858. 
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senses.  The  lamb  stands  before  him,  as  represented 
by  his  senses,  white,  soft,  woolly.  The  conscious 
and  reflecting  soul  of  man  looks  for  a  distinguishing 
mark ; — the  lamb  bleats  ! — ^the  mark  is  found.  The 
bleating,  which  made  the  strongest  impression,  which 
stood  apart  from  all  other  impressions  of  sight  or 
touch,  remains  in  the  soul.  The  lamb  returns — 
white,  soft,  woolly.  The  soul  sees,  touches,  reflects, 
looks  for  a  mark.  The  lamb  bleats,  and  now  the 
soul  has  recognised  it.  ‘^Ah,  thou  art  the  bleating 
animal,”  the  soul  says  within  herself ;  and  the 
sound  of  bleating,  perceived  as  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  the  lamb,  becomes  the  name  of  the  lamb. 
It  was  the  comprehended  mark,  the  word.  And 
what  is  the  whole  of  our  language  but  a  collection 
of  such  words  ?  ’ 

Our  answer  is,  that  though  there  are  names  in 
every  language  formed  by  mere  imitation  of  sound, 
yet  these  constitute  a  very  small  proportion  of  our 
dictionary.  Scholars  may  differ  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  such  words  in  different  languages,  but 
whatever  their  number,  they  offer  no  difficulty,  and 
require  no  explanation.  They  are  the  playthings,  not 
the  tools,  of  language,  and  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
most  common  and  necessary  words  to  imitative  roots 
ends  in  complete  failure.  Herder  himself,  after 
having  most  strenuously  defended  this  theory  of 
Onomatopoieia,  as  it  is  called,  and  having  gained  a 
prize  which  the  Berlin  Academy  had  offered  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  origin  of  language,  renounced  it 
openly  towards  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  threw 
himself  in  despair  into  the  arms  of  those  who  looked 
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upon  languages  as  miraculously  revealed.  We  cannot 
deny  the  possibility  that  a  language  might  have  been 
formed  on  the  principle  of  imitation ;  all  we  say  is, 
that  as  yet  no  language  has  been  discovered  that 
was  so  formed.  An  Englishman  in  China/  seeing  a 
dish  placed  before  him  about  which  he  felt  suspicious, 
and  wishing  to  know  whether  it  was  a  duck,  said, 
with  an  interrogative  accent, 

Quach-Quach  ? 

He  received  the  clear  and  straightforward  answer, 
Bow-toow ! 

This,  no  doubt,  was  as  good  as  the  most  eloquent 
conversation  on  the  same  subject  between  an  English¬ 
man  and  a  French  waiter.  But  I  doubt  whether  it 
deserves  the  name  of  language.  We  do  not  speak  of 
a  how-wow,  but  of  a  dog.  We  speak  of  a  cow,  not  of 
a  moo ;  of  a  lamb,  not  of  a  hacL  It  is  the  same  in 
more  ancient  languages,  such  as  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit.  If  this  principle  of  Onomatopoieia  is  ap¬ 
plicable  anywhere,  it  would  be  in  the  formation  of 
the  names  of  animals.  Yet  we  listen  in  vain  for  any 
similarity  between  goose  and  cackling,  hen  and  cluck¬ 
ing,  duck  and  quacking,  sparrow  and  chirping,  dove 
and  cooing,  hog  and  grunting,  cat  and  mewing,  be¬ 
tween  dog  and  barking,  yelping,  snarling,  or  growling. 

There  are  of  course  some  names,  such  as  cuckoo, 
or  the  American  tvliip-^wor-will,  which  are  clearly 
formed  by  an  imitation  of  sound.  But  words  of  this 
kind  are,  like  artificial  flowers,  without  a  root.  They 
are  sterile,  and  unfit  to  express  anything  beyond  the 

^  Farrar,  Emiy  on  the  Origin  of  Language,  p.  74. 

I.  K  k 
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one  object  which  they  imitate.  If  yon  remember 
the  variety  of  derivatives  that  could  be  formed  from 
the  single  root  SPA^S,  to  see,  yon  will  at  once  perceive 
the  difference  between  the  fabrication  of  such  a  word 
as  cuckoo,  and  the  true  natural  growth  of  predicative 
words. 

Let  us  compare  two  words  such  as  cuckoo  and 
raven.  Cuckoo  in  English  is  clearly  a  mere  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  cry  of  that  bird,  .even  more  so  than  the 
corresponding  terms  in  Greek,  Sanskrit,  and  Latin. 
In  these  languages  the  imitative  element  has  received 
the  support  of  a  derivative  suffix;  we  have  kokila 
in  Sanskrit,  and  kokhyx  in  Greek,  cucMus  in  Latin.^ 
Cuckoo  is,  in  fact,  a  modern  word,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  geac,  the  German 
gauch^  and  being  purely  onomatopoetic,  it  is  of 
course  not  liable  to  the  changes  of  Grimm’s  Law. 
As  the  word  cuckoo  predicates  nothing  but  the  sound 
of  a  particular  bird,  it  could  never  be  applied  for 
expressing  any  general  quality  in  which  other  animals 
might  share;  and  the  only  derivatives  to  which  it 
might  give  rise  are  words  expressive  of  a  metaphorical 
likeness  to  the  bird.  The  same  applies  to  cock,  the 
Sanskrit  kukkuta.  Here,  too,  Grimm’s  Law  does 
not  apply,  for  both  words  were  intended  to  convey 
merely  the  cackling  sound  of  the  bird;  and,  as  this 
intention  continued  to  be  felt,  phonetic  change  was 
less  likely  to  set  in.  The  Sanskrit  kukku^^a  is  not 
derived  from  any  root ;  it  simply  repeats  the  cry  of 
the  bird,  and  the  only  derivatives  to  which  it  gives 

^  Pott,  Etymologhche  Forschungen,  i.  s.  87 ;  Kuhn’s  Zeitsclirifi, 
iii.  s.  43. 
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rise  are  raetapliorical  expressions,  such  as  the  French 
coquet^  originally  strutting  about  like  a  cock  ;  coquet- 
terie  ;  cocart,  conceited  ;  cocarcle^  a  cockade ;  coquelicot, 
originally  a  cock’s  comb,  then  the  wild  red  poppy, 
likewise  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a  cock’s  comb. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  word  raven.  It  might 
seem  at  first  as  if  this  also  was  merely  onomato- 
poetic.  Some  people  imagine  they  perceive  a  kind 
of  similarity  between  the  word  raven  and  the  cry  of 
that  bird.  This  seems  still  more  so  if  wm  compare 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hroefn^  the  German  robe,  Old  High- 
German  hrahan.  The  Sanskrit  karava  also,  the 
Latin  corvus,  the  English  crow,  and  the  Greek  korone, 
all  are  supposed  to  show  some  similarity  to  the  un- 
melodious  sound  of  Maitre  Corheau.  Eut  if  we  look 
more  closely  we  find  that  these  words,  though  so 
similar  in  sound,  spring  from  different  sources.  The 
English  crow,  for  instance,  can  claim  no  relationship 
whatever  with  corvus,  for  the  simple  reason  that, 
according  to  Grimm’s  Law,  an  English  c  cannot  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  Latin  c.  Raven,  on  the  contrary,  which 
in  outward  appearance  differs  from  corvus  much  more 
than  crow,  ofiers  much  less  real  difficulty  in  being 
traced  back  to  the  same  source  from  which  sprang 
the  Latin  corvus.  For  raven  is  the  Anglo-Saxon 
hroefen  or  hrcefn,  and  its  first  syllable  hrce  would  be  a 
legitimate  substitute  for  the  Latin  cor.  Opinions 
difTer  widely  as  to  the  root  or  roots  from  which  the 
various  names  of  the  crow,  the  raven,  and  the  rook  in 
the  Aryan  dialects  are  derived.  Those  who  look  on 
Sanskrit  as  the  most  primitive  form  of  Aryan  speech, 
are  disposed  to  admit  the  Sanskrit  karava  as  the 
K  k 
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original  type:  and  as  karava  is  by  native  etymolo¬ 
gists  derived  from  ka  +  rava,  making  a  harsh  noise, ^ 
ru,  to  make  a  noise,  the  root  of  rava,  noise,  was 
readily  fixed  upon  as  the  etymon  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  words  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  German.  I  cannot 
enter  here  into  the  question  whether  such  compounds 
as  ka-rrava,  in  which  the  initial  interrogative  or 
exclamatory  clement  ka  or  ku  is  supposed  to  fill  the 
office  of  the  Greek  dys  or  the  English  are  so 
numerous  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  Sanskrit. 
The  question  has  been  discussed  again  and  again,  and 
though  it  is  impossible  to.  deny  the  existence  of  such 
compounds  in  Sanskrit,  particularly  in  the  later  San¬ 
skrit,  I  know  of  no  well-established  instance  where 
such  formations  have  found  their  way  into  Greek, 
Latin,  or  German.  If,  therefore,  karava  corvits, 
Icorone,  and  hrafen  are  cognate  words,  it  would  be 
more  advisable  to  look  upon  the  k  as  part  of  the 
radical,  and  thus  to  derive  all  these  words  from  a  root 
kru,  a  secondary  form,  it  may  be,  of  the  root  ru. 
This  root  kru,  or,  in  its  more  primitive  form,  ru  (rauti 
and  raviti),  is  not  a  mere  imitation  of  the  cry  of  the 
raven ;  it  embraces  many  cries,  from  the  harshest  to 
the  softest,  and  it  might  have  been  applied  to  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  as  well  as  to  the  cry  of  the 
raven.  In  Sanskrit  the  root  ru  is  applied  in  its 
verbal  and  noDiinal  derivatives  to  the  murmuring 
sound  of  bii-ds,  bees,  and  trees,  to  the  barking  of  dogs, 
the  lowing  of  cows,  and  the  whispering  of  men.^  In 

^  See  Boehtlingk  and  Roth,  Sanskrit  Bicfionar;^,  s.  v. 

^  Cf.  Hitopade^a,  i.  76,  where  rauti  is  used  both  of  the  humming 
of  the  gnat  and  the  flatteries  whispered  into  the  ear  by  an  enemy. 
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Latin  we  have  from  it  both  raucus,  hoarse,  and 
mimor,  a  whisper  ;  in  German  to  speak  low, 

and  Tijbna,  mystery.  The  Latin  laraentiim  stands  for 
a  more  original  lavimentum  or  ravimentum,  for  there 
is  no  necessity  for  deriving  this  noun  from  the  second¬ 
ary  root  kru,  krav,  krav,  and  for  admitting  the 
loss  of  the  initial  guttural  in  cravimentum^  particu¬ 
larly  as  in  dmiare  the  same  guttural  is  preserved. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  this  root  ru  appears  under 
many  secondary  forms.  I  call  kru  and  klu^  for 
instance,  a  secondary  or  parallel  form,  well  known  by 
its  numerous  offshoots,  such  as  the  Greek  Idyo,  Idytos, 
the  Latin  duo,  inditus,  diens,  the  English  loiid,  the 
Slavonic  slava,  glory The  Sanskrit  rud,  to  cry, 
the  Latin  rug  in  rugire,  to  howl,  nay  even  the  San¬ 
skrit  krus,  to  shout,  the  Greek  hxtuge,  cry,  and  the 
Gothic  liruhjan^  to  crow,  all  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  same  cluster  of  roots.  The  Sanskrit  sru  and  the 
Greek  klyo  have  been  used  to  convey  the  sense  of 
hearing ;  naturally,  because,  when  a  noise  was  to  be 
heard  from  a  far  distance,  the  man  who  first  perceived 
it  might  well  have  said  ‘I  ring,’  for  his  ears  were 
sounding  or  ringing ;  and  the  same  verb,  if  once  used 
as  a  transitive,  would  well  come  in  in  such  forms  as 
the  Homeric  klythi^  hear,  or  the  Sanskrit  srudhi, 
hear ! 

^  The  causative  of  ^ru,  to  hear,  would  be  ^ravayami,  I  cause  to 
hear ;  but  this  would  not  explain  the  Old  High-German  hruofan,  the 
modern  German  rufen.  See  Grimm,  DmUclie  GrammaWc,  vol.  i. 
Rccond  edition,  s.  1023.  Heyse,  Handle orterhuch  tier  Deutschen Sj/racTie, 
8.  V.  rufen,  Heyse  compares  the  Latin  erejpare,  which  in  increjpare,  to 
blame,  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  Old  Icelandic  liropa. 

*  See  Curtius,  Grundziige  der  GriecMschen  Etymologic,  zweite  Aus- 
gabe,  s.  468. 
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But  although,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  karava, 
corvus,  kovone,  and  h'O'fn  is  concerned,  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  difficulty  in  deriving  them  from  a  root 
kru,  to  sound,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet 
])ecu  suggested  of  the  exact  etymological  process  by 
which  the  Sanskrit  karava  could  be  formed  from 
kru.  Kru,  no  doubt,  might  yield  krava,  but  to 
admit  a  dialectic  corruption  of  krava  into  karva, 
and  of  karva  into  karava,  is  tantamount  to  giving 
up  all  rules  of  analogy.  Ai‘e  we  therefore  forced  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  assertion  that  karava  is  no 
grammatical  derivative  at  all,  but  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  sound  cov  cor,  uttered  by  the  raven?  I  believe 
not.  We  may,  as  I  hinted  at  before,  treat  karava  as 
a  regular  derivative  of  the  Sanskrit  karu.  This 
k^ru  is  a  Vedic  word,  and  means  one  who  sings 
praises  to  the  gods,  literally  one  that  shouts.  It 
comes  from  a  root  kar,  to  shout,  to  praise,  to  re¬ 
cord;  from  which  the  Vedic  word  kiri,  a  poet,  and 
the  well-known  kirti,  glory,  kirtayati,  he  praises.^ 
Karu  from  kar  meant  originally  a  shouter  (like  the 
Greek  keryx,  a  herald),^  and  its  derivative  karava 
was  therefore  applied  to  the  raven  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  shouter.  All  the  other  names  of  the  raven  can 
easily  be  traced  back  to  the  same  root  kar: — cor-vus 
from  kar,  like  tor-vus  from  tar  kor-dne  from  kar,. 
like  cheloYie  from  har;^  kor-ax  from  kar,  like  pJiylax^ 

^  See  Boelitlingk  and  Roth,  Sansh'U  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Kar,  2;  Lassen, 
Anthol.  p.  203. 

'  Cf.  Bopp,  V ergleicJiende  Q-rammaiik,  §  949. 

2  Tbid.  §  943. 

Bopp,  Z.  c.  §  837 ;  Curtins,  Grmidzuge,  i.  s.  167;  Hugo  Weber,  in 
Kuhn  s  Zeitseh?')ff,  x.  s.  257. 
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&c.  The  Anglo-Saxon  hrcpfen,  as  well  as  the  Old 
High- German  hrahan,  might  be  represented  in  San¬ 
skrit  by  such  forms  as  kar-van  or  kar-va^i-a ;  while 
the  English  rook,  the  Anglo-Saxon  hr 6c,  the  Old 
High-German  hruoh,  would  seem  to  derive  their 
origin  from  a  different  root  altogether,  viz.  from  the 
Sanskrit  krus. 

The  English  crow,  the  Anglo-Saxon  crdwe,  cannot, 
as  was  pointed  out  before,  be  derived  from  the  same 
root  kar.  Beginning  with  a  guttural  tenuis  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  its  corresponding  forms  in  Sanskrit 
would  there  begin  with  the  guttural  media.  There 
exists  in  Sanskrit  a  root  gar,  meaning  to  sound,  to 
praise  ;  from  which  the  Sanskrit  gir,  voice,  the  Greek 
gerys,  voice,  the  Latin  garrulus.  From  it  was  framed 
the  name  of  the  crane,  geranos  in  Greek,  cran  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  likewise  the  Latin  name  for  cock, 
g alius  instead  of  garrus.  The  name  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  Old  High-German  nahti-gal,  has  been  referred 
to  the  same  root,  but  in  violation  of  Grimm’s  Law.^ 
From  this  root  gar  or  gal,  crow  might  have  been 
derived,  but  again  not  from  the  root  kar,  which 
yielded  corvus,  horax,  or  k^rava,  still  less  from  cor 
cor,  the  supposed  cry  of  the  bird. 

It  will  be  clear  from  these  remarks  that  the  pro- 
^  cess  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  word  raven 
is  quite  distinct  from  that  which  produced  cuckoo. 
Raven  means  a  shouter,  a  caller,  a  crier.  It  might 
have  been  applied  to  many  birds  ;  and  it  became  the 
traditional  and  recognised  name  of  one,  and  of  one 
only.  Cuckoo  could  never  mean  anything  but  the 
^  Curtius,  Qrundziige,  i.  s.  145,  147. 
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cuckoOj  and  while  a  word  like  oxiven  has  ever  so 
many  relations,  cuckoo  stands  by  itself  like  a  stick 
in  a  living  hedge.^ 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  apt  we  are  to  deceive 
ourselves  when  we  once  adopt  this  system  of  Ono- 
matopoieia.  Who  does  not  imagine  that  he  hears  in 
the  word  *  thunder  ’  an  imitation  of  the  rolling  and 
rumblino'  noise  which  the  old  Germans  ascribed  to 
their  god  Thor  playing  at  nine-pins  ?  Yet  thunder, 
Anglo-Saxon  thunor,  has  clearly  the  same  origin  as 
the  Latin  tonitrii.  The  root  is  tan,  to  stretch.  From 
this  root  tan  we  have  in  Greek  tonos,  our  tone,  tone 
being  produced  by  the  stretching  and  vibrating  of 
cords ;  Latin  tonare.'^  In  Sanskrit  the  sound  thunder 
is  expressed  by  the  same  root  tan,  but  in  the  deriva¬ 
tives  tanyu,  tan3"atu,  and  tanayitnu,  thundering, 
we  perceive  no  trace  of  the  rumbling  noise  which  we 
imagined  we  perceived  in  the  Latin  tonitru  and  the 
English  thunder?  The  very  same  root,  tan,  to 

^  The  following*  remarks  on  the  interjectional  theory,  from  Yilska’s 
2s  irukta  IS^,  a  work  anterior  to  Panini,  and  therefore  belonging 
at  least  to  the  fourth  century  B.c.,  may  be  of  interest. 

After  mentioning  that  words  like  lion  and  tiger,  or  dog  and  crow,  may 
be  applied  to  men  to  express  either  admiration  or  contempt,  Y^ska 
continues:  ‘k^ka,  crow,  is  an  imitation  of  the  sound  (k^ku  kdku,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Durga),  and  this  is  very  common  with  regard  to  birds. 
Aupamanyava,  however,  maintains  that  imitation  of  sound  does  never 
take  place.  He  therefore  derives  k aka,  crow,  from  apak^layitavya,  ^ 
i.  e.  a  bird  that  is  to  be  driven  aAvay;  tittiri,  partridge,  from  tar,  to 
jump,  or  from  tilamdtraA'itra,  with  small  spots,  etc.^ 

^  Horn.  II.  xvi.  365:  ore  re  Z^vs  XaiXaTta  reivy »  Cf.  Grimm,  Hamen  des 
Bonners,  p.  8. 

2  A  secondary  root  is  stan,  to  sound;  from  which  stanitam,  the 
rattling  of  thunder;  stanay  itnu,  thunder,  lightning,  cloud  (see  WUlson’s 
Bict);  Greek  (TTcVfy,  I  groan,  and  its  numerous  derivatives;  also  SreVra;/?, 
theshouter;  Bopp,  VuyL  Or.  s.21i,note,  BiofessorBo-pp^Vergleichende 
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stretch,  yields  some  derivatives  which  are  anything 
but  rough  and  noisy.  The  English  tende7\theFTench. 
tendre,  the  Latin  tener,  are  derived  from  it.  Like 
tenuis^  the  Sanskrit  tanu,  the  English  tlvin^  tener 
meant  originall}’-  what  was  extended  over  a  larger 
surface,  then  thin,  then  delicate.  The  relationship 
betwixt  tender,  thin,  and  tJmnder  would  be  hard  to 
establish,  if  the  original  conception  of  thunder  had 
really  been  its  rumbling  noise. 

Who  does  not  imagine  that  he  hears  something 
sweet  in  the  French  sucre,  sucre 'I  Yet  sugar  came 
from  India,  and  it  is  there  called  sarkhara,  which  is 
anything  but  sweet-sounding.  This  sarkhara  is  the 
same  word  as  sugar ;  it  was  called  in  Latin  sacclm- 
rum,  and  we  still  speak  of  saccharine  juice,  which  is 
sugar  juice. ^  Who  does  not  think  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  stirring  in  stirrup  ;  yet  in  its  earliest  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  dirrxip  is  stig-rdp,  i.e.  a  stepping-rope, 
the  German  steig-riemen. 

In  squirrel,  again,  some  people  imagine  they  hear 
something  of  the  rustling  and  whirling  of  the  little 
animal.  But  we  have  only  to  trace  the  name  back 
to  Greek,  and  there  we  find  that  skiouros  is  composed 
of  two  distinct  words,  the  one  meaning  shade,  the 
other  tail ;  the  animal  being  called  shade-tail  by  the 
^  Greeks. 

(Snmmatilc,  §  3)  and  Professor  Hidin  {ZeUschrift,  iv.  s.  7)  consider  stan 
as  the  primitive  form ;  Professor  Pott  (Mtym.  Fovsch.  s,  293)  treats 
Stan  as  formed  from  tan. 

^  ‘  Lo  nome  d’  A  more  h  si  dolce  a  udire,  che  impossibile  mi  pare,  che 
la  sua  operazione  sia  nelle  pih  cose  altro  che  dolce,  conciossiacosaehe  i 
noini  seguitino  le  nominate  cose,  siccome  b  scritto  :  Nomina  sunt  conse- 
<juentia  rerum. ’—Dante,  Vita  Nmva  Oyere  Minori:  Eirenze,  1837,  tom. 
hi.  p.  289. 
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Thus  the  German  hati^e,  cat,  is  supposed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  sound  made  by  a  cat  spitting.  But 
if  the  spitting  were  expressed  by  the  sibilant,  that 
sibilant  does  not  exist  in  the  Latin  cahis,  nor  in  cat 
or  kitten,  nor  in  the  German  kater}  The  Sanskrit 
mar^ara,  cat,  might  seem  to  imitate  the  purring  of 
the  cat ;  but  it  is  derived  from  the  root  mrig,  to 
clean,  marg^ara  meaning  the  animal  that  always 
cleans  itself. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  given  to  show  how 
easily  we  are  deceived  by  the  constant  connection  of 
certain  sounds  and  certain  meanings  in  the  words 
of  our  own  language,  and  how  readily  we  imagine 
that  there  is  something  in  the  sound  to  tell  us  the 
meaning  of  the  words.  ‘The  sound  must  seem  an 
echo  to  the  sense.’ 

Most  of  these  onomatopoieias  vanish  as  soon  as  we 
trace  our  own  words  back  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic, 
or  compare  them  with  their  cognates  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Sanskrit.  The  number  of  names  which  are  really 
formed  by  an  imitation  of  sound  dwindle  down  to  a 
very  small  quotum,  if  cross-examined  by  the  com¬ 
parative  philologist ;  and  we  are  left  in  the  end  with 
the  conviction  that  though  some  kind  of  language 
might  have  been  made  out  of  the  roaring,  fizzing, 
hissing,  gobbling,  twittering,  cracking,  banging,  ^ 
slamming,  and  rattling  sounds  of  nature,  the  tongues 
with  which  u'e  are  acquainted  point  to  a  difierent 
origin.^ 

^  See  Pictet,  Aryan  primitifs,  p.  381. 

2  In  Chinese  the  number  of  imitative  sounds  is  very  considerable. 
They  are  mostly  written  phonetically,  and  followed  by  the  determinative 
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There  is  another  class  of  philosophers,  and  among 
them  Condillac,  who  protest  against  a  theory  which 
would  place  men  even  below  the  animal.  Why 
should  man  be  supposed,  they  say,  to  have  taken  a 
lesson  from  birds  and  beasts  ?  Does  he  not  utter 
cries,  and  sobs,  and  shouts  himself,  according  as  he 
is  afiected  by  fear,  pain,  or  joy?  These  cries  or  in¬ 
terjections  are  represented  as  the  natural  and  real 
beginnings  of  human  speech,  and  everything  else  was 
supposed  to  have  been  elaborated  after  their  model. 
This  theory  may  be  called  the  Interjectional,  or  the 
Pooh-pooh,  Theory. 

Our  answer  to  this  theory  is  the  same  as  that  which 
we  gave  to  the  Bow-wow  theory.  There  are  no  doubt 
in  every  language  interjections,  and  some  of  them 
may  become  traditional,  and  enter  into  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  words.  Put  these  interjections  are  only  the 
outskirts  of  real  language.  Language  begins  where 
interjections  end.  There  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  real  word,  such  as  ‘  to  laugh,'  and  the  inter¬ 
jection  ha,  ha  I  between  'I  suffer,'  and  oh  I  as  there 
is  between  the  involuntary  act  and  noise  of  snee2ing, 
and  the  verb  ‘to  sneeze.’  We  sneeze,  and  cough,  and 


sign  ‘inoutli.’  We  give  a  few,  together  with  the  corresponding  sounds 
ill  Mandslin.  The  difference  between  the  two  will  show  how  differently 
the  same  sounds  strike  different  ears,  and  how  differently  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  into  articulate  laiignago 


The  cock  crows  Icuxo  hiao  in  Chi: 

The  wild  goose  ones  7cao  hao 
The  wind  and  rain  sound  siao  siao 


Wagons  sound 

Dogs  cou[)lcd  together 

Chains 

Del  Is 

Drimis 


lin  lin 
ling-ling 
tsiang-tdang 
taimg-isiaiig 
lean  kan 


dehor  dehor  in  Mandshu 
k6r  Mr  „ 

chor  ehor  ,, 

I:ounrjourlcoungour„ 
Jcalang  Icalang  ,, 

Idling  Idling  ,, 

tang  tang  „ 

twig  twng  „ 
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scream,  and  laugli  in  the  same  manner  as  animals ; 
but  if  Epicurus  tells  us  that  we  speak  in  the  same 
manner  as  dogs  bark,  moved  by  nature/  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  will  tell  ns  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

An  excellent  answer  to  the  interjectional  theory 
lias  been  given  by  Horne  Tooke. 

•  The  dominion  of  speech,’  he  says/  '  is  erected 
upon  the  downfal  of  interjections.  Without  the 
artful  contrivances  of  language,  mankind  would  have 
had  nothing  but  interjections  with  which  to  commu¬ 
nicate,  orally,  any  of  their  feelings.  The  neighing 
of  a  horse,  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  the  barking  of  a  dog, 
the  piirring  of  a  cat,  sneezing,  coughing,  groaning, 
shrieking,  and  every  other  involuntary  convulsion 
with  oral  sound,  have  almost  as  good  a  title  to  be 
called  parts  of  speech,  as  inteijections  have.  Volun¬ 
tary  interjections  are  only  employed  where  the*  sud¬ 
denness  and  vehemence  of  some  affection  or  passion 
returns  men  to  their  natural  state,  and  makes  them 
for  a  moment  forget  the  use  of  speech ;  or  when, 
from  some  circumstance,  the  shortness  of  time  will 
not  permit  them  to  exercise  it.’ 

As  in  the  case  of  onomatopoieia,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  with  interjections,  too,  some  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  might  have  been  formed ;  but  not  a  language 
like  that  which  we  find  in  numerous  varieties  among  . 
all  the  races  of  men.  One  short  interjection  may  be 

^  'O  yap  'ETTt/covpos  on  ovx^  lincrrrj{JL6vo}S  ovtol  iQ^vro  ra  6v6- 

para,  d^Ad  <pv(fiKws  Kivovpevoi,  ol  Kal  TTraipovres  nal 

pvKOjpivoL  ml  v\aKrovvr€S!  ml  creva^ovTc^, — Lersch,  SpraclipMlosophie 
der  Alien,  i.  40.  Cf.  Blog,  Laerf.  x.  §  75.  Tlie  statement  is  taken 
from  Prod  us,  and  I  doubt  whether  he  represented  Epicurus  fairly. 

^  Diversions  of  Turley,  p.  32. 
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more  powerful,  more  intelligible,  more  eloquent  than 
a  long  speech.  In  fact,  interjections,  together  with 
gestures,  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  eye,  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  which  language  answers  with  the  majority  of 
mankind. 

Sa2pc  tacons  vocem  verbaque  vultus  habet  : 

Mo  spccta,  imtnsque  meos,  vultumque  loquacem, 

Excipe,  furtivas  et  refer  ipse  notas. 

Verba  superciliis  sine  voce  loquentia  clicam : 

Verba  legam  digitis,  verba  notata  nieuo. 

Ovid. 

Lucian,  in  his  treatise  on  dancing,  mentions  a  king 
whoso  dominions  bordered  on  tlie  Euxine.  He 
happened  to  be  at  Lome  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and, 
having  seen  a  pantomime  perform,  he  begged  him  of 
the  cmjmror  as  a  present,  in  order  that  he  might 
employ  him  as  an  interpreter  among  the  nations  in 
his  neighbourhood  with  whom  ho  could  hold  no 
intercourse  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  language. 
A  pantomime  meant  a  person  who  could  mimic 
everything,  and  there  is  hardly’-  anything  which  can¬ 
not  he  thus  expressed.  Wc,  having  language  at  our 
command,  have  neglected  the  art  of  speaking  with¬ 
out  Avords ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe  that  art  is 
,  still  preserved.  If  it  be  true  that  one  look  may 
speak  volumes,  it  is  clear  that  we  might  save  our¬ 
selves  much  of  the  trouble  entailed  by  the  use  of 
discursive  speech.  Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  hum ! 
v{jh !  tut !  pooh !  are  as  little  to  be  called  words  as 
the  expressive  gestures  which  usually  accompany  these 
exclamations. 
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The  attempts  at  deriving  some  of  our  words  ety¬ 
mologically  from  mere  interjections  are  apt  to  fail 
from  the  same  kind  of  misconception  which  leads  us 
to  imagine  that  there  is  something  expressive  in  the 
sounds  of  words.  Thus  it  is  said  ‘  that  the  idea  of 
disgust  takes  its  rise  in  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
in  the  first  instance  probabl^^  in  smell  alone  ;  that  in 
defending  ourselves  from  a  bad  smell  we  are  instinc¬ 
tively  impelled  to  screw  up  the  nose,  and  to  expire 
strongly  through  the  compressed  and  protruded  lips, 
giving  rise  to  a  sound  represented  by  the  interjections 
faugh !  foh !  fie !  From  this  interjection  it  is  proposed 
to  derive  not  only  such  words  as  foul  and  filthy  but, 
by  transferring  it  from  natural  to  moral  aversion,  the 
English  fiend,  the  German  Feind.  If  this  were  true, 
we  should  suppose  that  the  expression  of  contempt 
was  chiefly  conveyed  by  the  /,  that  is,  by  the  strong 
emission  of  the  breathing  with  half-opened  lips.  But 
fiend  is  a  participle  from  a  root  fian,  to  hate  ;  in 
Gothic  fijan ;  and  as  a  Gothic  /  always  corresponds 
to  a  labial  tenuis  in  Sanskrit,  the  same  root  in 
Sanskrit  would  at  once  lose  its  expressive  power.  It 
exists  in  fact  in  Sanskrit  as  piy,  to  hate,  to  destroy ; 
just  as  friend  is  derived  from  a  root  which  in  San¬ 
skrit  is  pri,  to  delight.^ 

^  TKe  following  list  of  Chinese  interjections  may  be  of  interest ; — 
hu,  to  express  surprise. 

/«,  the  same. 

isai,  to  express  admiration  and  approbation, 
i,  to  express  distress. 
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There  is  one  more  remark  -which  I  have  to  make 
about  the  interjectional  and  the  onomatopoetic 
theories,  namely  this:  If  the  constituent  elements 
ol  human  speech  -were  either  mere  cries,  or  the 
mimicking  of  the  sounds  of  nature,  it  would  indeed 
be  difficult  to  understand  why  brutes  should  be 
without  language.  There  is  not  only  the  parrot,  but 
the  mocking-bird  and  others,  which  can  imitate  most 
successfully  both  articulate  and  inarticulate  sounds; 
and  there  is  hardly  an  animal  without  the  faculty  of 
uttering  interjections,  such  as  huff,  hiss,  baa,  &c.  What 
then  is  the  difference  between  these  inteijections, 
which  never  led  to  a  language  amoiig  animals,  and 
the  roots,  which  are  the  living  germs  of  human 
speech?  Surely,  if  what  puts  a  perfect  distinction 
betwixt  man  and  brutes  is  the  having*  of  a*oneral 
ideas,  a  language  which  arises  from  interjections  and 
from  the  imitation  of  the  cries  of  animals  could 
not  claim  to  be  the  outward  sign  of  that  distinctive 
faculty  of  man.  I  may  quote  from  Professor  Eosen- 
kranz  :  ‘  If  speaking,’  he  says,  ^  is  considered  merely 
as  a  sensuous  imitation  of  objects  received  through 
the  senses,  if  in  its  definition  the  logical  articulation, 
which  alone  (being  inherent)  makes  the  sounds  into 
heralds  of  thought,  is  forgotten,  then  speech  would 
be  the  most  striking  and  complete  example  for  the 
supposition  that  knowledge  is  the  result  of  the 

shin-i,  all  1  indeed. 

jpiX  8171,  alas. 

ngo,  stop  ! 

In  many  cases  interjection.^  were  originally  words.  Just  as  the  French 
Mias  is  derived  from  lassus,  tired,  miserable. — Diez,  Lexicon  Etymo- 
logicum,  s.v.  lasso. 
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mechanical  co-operation  of  sensation  and  reflec¬ 
tion.’  ^ 

The  theory  which  is  suggested  to  us  by  an  analysis 
of  language  carried  out  according  to  the  principles  of 
comparative  philology,  is  the  very  opposite.  We  arrive 
ill  the  end  at  roots,  and  every  one  of  these  expresses 
a  general,  not  a  particular,  idea.  Every  name,  if  we 
analyse  it,  contains  a  predicate  by  which  the  object 
to  which  the  name  is  applied  was  known. 

Tlie  Primum  Cognitrim. 

There  is  an  old  controversy  among  philosophers, 
whether  language  originated  in  general  appellatives, 
or  in  proper  names.^  It  is  the  question  of  the 
pvumini  cognitum,  and  its  consideration  may  help  us 
perhaps  in  discovering  the  true  nature  of  the  root, 
or  the  pvimmn  appellatmn, 

Adam  Smitli. 

Some  philoso2:)hers,  among  whom  I  may  mention 
Locke,  CondiJlac,  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Brown,  and  with 
some  qualification  Dugald  Steivart,  maintain  that  all 
terms,  as  at  first  employed,  are  expressive  of  indi¬ 
vidual  objects.  I  quote  from  Adam  Smith:  'The 
assignation,’  he  says, '  of  particular  names  to  denote 
particular  objects,  that  is,  the  institution  of  nouns  ^ 
substantive,  would  probably  be  one  of  the  first  steps 
towards  the  formation  of  language.  Two  savages  who 
had  never  been  taught  to  speak,  but  had  been  bred  up 
remote  from  the  societies  of  men,  would  naturally 

^  Kant’s  Werlie,  vol.  xii.  p.  20. 

2  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Lectures,  ii.  p.  319. 
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begin  to  form  that  language  by  which  they  would 
endeavour  to  make  their  mutual  wants  intelligible  to 
each  other  by  uttering  certain  sounds,  whenever  they 
meant  to  denote  certain  objects.  Those  objects  only 
wliich  were  most  familiar  to  them,  and  which  they 
had  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  would  have 
particular  names  assigned  to  them.  The  particular 
cave  whose  covering  sheltered  them  from  the  weather, 
tlic  particular  tree  whose  fruit  relieved  their  hunger, 
tlio  particular  fountain  whose  water  allayed  their 
thirst,  would  first  be  denominated  hy  the  words  cave, 
tree,  f GUV  t<dn,  or  hy  whatever  other  appellations  they 
might  think  proper,  in  that  primitive  jargon,  to  mark 
them.  Afterwards,  when  the  more  enlarged  expe¬ 
rience  of  these  savages  had  led  them  to  observe, 
and  th(‘ir  necessary  occasions  obliged  them  to  make 
mention  of,  other  caves,  and  other  trees,  and  other 
foviTi tains,  they  would  naturally  bestow  upon  each  of 
those  lU'.w  objects  the  same  name  by  which  they  had 
h(M‘n  accustomed  to  express  the  similar  object  they 
were  first  acquainted  with.  The  new  objects  had 
none  of  them  any  name  of  their  own,  but  each  of  them 
(exactly  rcsemhlcd  another  object  which  had  such  an 
appellation.  It  was  impossible  that  those  savages 
cou]<l  behold  the  new  objects  without  recollecting 
the  old  ones,  and  the  name  of  the  old  ones,  to  which 
tlio  now  boro  so  close  a  resemblance.  When  they 
had  occasion,  therefore,  to  mention,  or  to  point  out  to 
each  olhor  many  of  the  new  objects,  they  would  natu¬ 
rally  utt(u-  the  name  of  the  correspondent  old  one,  of 
which  the  idea  could  not  fail,  at  that  instant,  to  present 
itself  to  their  memory  in  the  strongest  and  liveliest 
r.  L 1 
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manner.  And  tlms  those  words,  which  were  originally 
the  proper  names  of  individuals,  became  the  common 
name  of  a  multitude.  A  child  that  is  just  learning 
to  speak  calls  every  person  who  comes  to  the  house 
its  papa  or  its  mamma ;  and  thus  bestows  upon  the 
whole  species  those  names  which  it  had  been  taught 
to  apply  to  two  individuals.  I  have  known  a  clown 
who  did  not  know  the  proper  name  of  the  river  which 
ran  by  his  own  door.  It  was  the  river,  he  said,  and 
he  never  heard  any  other  name  for  it.  His  expe¬ 
rience,  it  seems,  had  not  led  him  to  observe  any  other 
river.  The  general  word  river,  therefore,  was,  it  is 
evident,  in  his  acceptance  of  it,  a  proper  name  signi¬ 
fying  an  individual  object.  If  this  person  had  been 
carried  to  another  river,  would  he  not  readily  have 
called  it  a  riverl  Could  we  suppose  any  person 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  the  general  word  river,  but  to  be  acquainted 
only  with  the  particular  word  Thames,  if  he  were 
brought  to  any  other  river,  would  he  not  readily  call 
it  a  Thames?  This,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  what 
they  wlio  are  well  acquainted  with  the  general  word 
are  very  apt  to  do.  An  Englishman,  describing  any 
great  river  which  he  may  have  seen  in  some  foreign 
country,  naturally  says  that  it  is  another  Thames. 
....  It  is  this  application  of  the  name  of  an 
individual  to  a  great  multitude  of  objects,  whose 
resemblance  naturally  recalls  the  idea  of  that  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  of  the  name  which  expresses  it,  that  seems 
originally  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  formation  of 
those  classes  and  assortments  which,  in  the  schools, 
are  called  genera  and  species/ 
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Leibniz. 

This  extract  from  Adam  Smith  will  give  a  clear 
idea  of  one  view  of  the  formation  of  thought  and 
language.  I  shall  now  read  another  extract,  repre¬ 
senting  the  diametrically  opposite  view.  It  is  taken 
from  Leibnizd  who  maintains  that  general  terms  are 
necessary  for  the  essential  constitution  of  languages. 
He  likewise  appeals  to  children.  ‘  Children/  he  says, 

‘  and  those  who  know  but  little  of  the  language  which 
they  attempt  to  speak,  or  little  of  the  subject  on 
which  they  would  employ  it,  make  use  of  general 
terms,  as  thing ^  'plant,  anmial,  instead  of  using  proper 
names,  of  which  they  are  destitute.  And  it  is  certain 
that  all  proper  or  individual  names  have  been  ori¬ 
ginally  appellative  or  general.’  And  again :  ‘  Thus, 
I  would  make  bold  to  affirm  that  almost  all  words 
have  been  originally  general  terms,  because  it  would 
happen  very  rarely  that  man  would  invent  a  name, 
expressly  and  without  a  reason,  to  denote  this  or  that 
individual-  We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  names 
of  individual  things  were  names  of  species,  which  were 
given  par  excellence,  or  otherwise,  to  some  individual ; 
as  the  name  Great  Head  to  him  of  the  whole  town 
who  had  the  largest,  or  who  was  the  man  of  the  most 
consideration  of  the  great  heads  known.’ 

It  might  seem  presumptuous  to  attempt  to  arbi¬ 
trate  between  such  men  as  Leibniz  and  Adam  Smith, 
particularly  when  both  speak  so  positively  as  they  do 
on  this  subject.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  judging 


^  Nouxeaux  JUssais,  lib.  iii.  cap.i.p.  297  (Erdmann);  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
Lectures,  ii.  p.  324. 
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of  former  philosophers.  One  is  to  put  aside  their 
opinions  as  simply  erroneous  where  they  differ  from 
our  own.  This  is  the  least  satisfactory  way  of  studying 
ancient  philosophy.  Another  way  is  to  try  to  enter 
fully  into  the  opinions  of  those  from  whom  we  differ, 
to  make  them,  for  a  time  at  least,  our  own,  till  at 
last  we  discover  the  point  of  view  from  which  each 
philosopher  looked  at  the  facts  before  him,  and  catch 
the  light  in  which  they  struck  his  mental  vision.  We 
shall  then  find  that  there  is  much  less  of  downright 
error  in  the  history  of  philosophy  than  is  commonly 
supposed ;  nay,  we  shall  find  nothing  so  conducive  to 
a  right  appreciation  of  truth  as  a  right  appreciation 
of  the  errors  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 


Primum  Appellatum. 

Now,  in  the'  case'  before  us,  Adam  Smith  is  no 
doubt  right,  tvhen  he  says  that  the  first  individual 
cave  which  is  called  cave  gave  the  name  to  all  other 
caves.  In  the  same  manner  the  first  town,  though 
a  mere  enclosure,  gave  the  name  to  all  other  towns  ; 
the  first  imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine  hill  gave 
the  name  to  all  palaces.  Slight  differences  between 
caves,  towns,  or  palaces  are  readily  passed  by,  and 
the  fii'st  name  becomes  more  and  more  general  with 
every  new  individual  to  which  it  is  applied.  So  far  « 
Adam  Smith  is  right,  and  the  history  of  almost  every 
substantive  might  be  cited  in  support  of  his  view. 
But  Leibniz  is  equally  right  when,  in  looking  beyond 
the  fii‘st  emergence  of  such  names  as  cave  or  town  or 
palace,  he  asks  how  such  names  could  have  arisen.  Let 
us  take  the  Latin  names  of  cave.  A  cave  in  Latin  is 
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called  antrum,  cavea,  spelunca.  Now  antrum  means 
really  the  same  as  internum.  Antar  in  Sanskrit 
means  letiveen  and  luithin?  Antrum,  therefore,  meant 
originally  what  is  within  or  inside  the  earth  or  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  such  a  name 
could  not  have  been  given  to  any  individual  cave, 
unless  the  general  idea,  of  being  within,  or  inwardness, 
had  been  present  in  the  mind.  This  general  idea  once 
formed,  and  once  expressed  by  the  pronominal  root 
an  or  antar,  the  process  of  naming  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  place  w^here  the  savage  could  live 
safe  from  rain  and  from  the  sudden  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  a  natural  hollow  in  the  rock,  he  would  call  his 
hiB  and  afterwards  similar  places, 

whether  dug  ;in  ,the  earth  or  cut  in  a  tree,  would  be 
designated  by  the  same  name.  The  same  general 
idea,  however,  would  likewise  supply  other  names, 
and  thus  we  find  tliat  the  entrails  {intrania  in  lex 
Salica)  were  called  antra  (neuter)  in  Sanskrit,  en- 
iera  in  Greek,  originally  things  within. 

Let  us  take  another  word  for  .cave,  which  is  edvea 
or  edve^ma.  Here  again  Adam  Smith  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  right  in  maintaining  that  this  name,  when  first 
given,  was  applied  to  one  particular  cave,  and  was 
afterwards  extended  to  other  caves.  But  Leibniz 
would  be  equally  right  in  maintaining  that  in  order  to 
call  even  the  -first  hollow  cavea,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  general  idea  of  hollow  should  have  been  formed 
in  the  mind,  and  should  have  received  its  vocal 
expression  cav.  Nay,  we  may  go  a  step  beyond, 
ibr  cavus,  or  hollow,  is  a  secondary,  not  a  primary, 
^  Pott,  Etymologische  Forschungen,  s.  324  seq. 
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idea.  Before  a  cave  was  called  cavea,  a  hollow  thing, 
many  things  hollow  had  passed  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  Why  then  was  a  hollow  thing,  or  a  hole,  called 
by  the  root  cav  ?  Because  what  had  been  hollowed 
out  was  intended  at  first  as  a  place  of  safety  and  pro¬ 
tection,  as  a  cover ;  and  it  was  called  therefore  by  the 
root  ku  or  sku,  which  conveyed  the  idea  of  to  coverd 
Hence  the  general  idea  of  covering  existed  in  the  mind 
before  it  was  applied  to  hiding-places  in  rocks  or 
trees,  and  it  was  not  till  an  expression  had  thus  been 
framed  for  things  hollow  or  safe  in  general,  that  caves 
in  particular  could  be  designated  by  the  name  of  cavea 
or  hollows. 

Another  form  for  cams  was  Icoilos,  hollow.  The 
conception  was  originally  the  same ;  a  hole  was  called 
koilon  because  it  served  as  a  cover.  But  once  so  used, 
koilon  came  to  mean  a  cave,  a  vaulted  cave,  a  vault ; 
and  thus  the  heaven  was  called  ccelum,  the  modern 
del,  because  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  vault  or  cover 
for  the  earth. 

It  is  the  same  with  all  nouns.  They  all  express 
originally  one  out  of  the  many  attributes  of  a  thing, 
and  that  attribute,  whether  it  be  an  action  or  a  quality, 
is  necessarily  a  general  idea.  The  word  thus  formed 
was  in  the  first  instance  intended  for  one  object  only, 
though  of  course  it  was  almost  immediately  extended* 
to  the  whole  class  to  which  this  object  seemed  to 
belong.  When  a  word  such  as  rivus,  river,  was  first 
formed,  no  doubt  it  was  intended  for  a  certain  river, 
and  that  river  was  called  rivus,  from  a  root  ru  or 

^  Benfey,  GriecTi.  Wurzel-Lex,  s,  611.  Erom  aku  or  ku,  cr/cvros, 
skin ;  cUtis,  hide. 
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sru,  to  run,  because  of  its  running  water.  In  many 
instances,  a  word  meaning  river  or  runner  remained 
the  proper  name  of  one  river,  without  ever  rising 
to  the  dignity  of  an  appellative.  Thus  Mhenus,  the 
Rhine,  means  river  or  runner,  but  it  clung  to  one 
river,  and  could  not  well  be  used  as  an  appellative  for 
others.^  The  Ganges  is  the  Sanskrit  Ganga,  literally 
the  Go-go  a  name  applied  to  the  sacred  river,  and 
to  several  minor  rivers  in  India.  The  Indus  again  is 
the  Sanskrit  Sindhu,  and  means  the  protector,  from 
sidh,  to  keep  off.  In  this  case,  however,  the  proper 
name  was  not  checked  in  its  growth,  hut  was  used 
likewise  as  an  appellative  for  any  great  stream. 

We  have  thus  seen  how  the  controversy  about 
the  primum  cognitum  assumes  a  new  and  perfectly 
clear  aspect.  The  first  thing  really  known  is  the 
general.  It  is  through  it  that  we  know  and  name 
jiftorwards  individual  objects  of  which  any  general 
idea  can  be  predicated  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  third 
stage  that  these  individual  objects,  thus  known  and 
named,  become  again  the  representatives  of  whole 
classes,  and  their  names  or  proper  names  are  raised 
into  appellatives.'^ 

‘  In  Soinersctsliire  the  large  drains  which  carry  off  the  abundant 
water  iroin  the  Sedgemoor  district  are  locaUy  termed  rhines,  the  German 

The  following  notice  was  sent  me  from  Scotland : — ‘  At  the  village 
of  Jyiirgs,  on  the  Ayrshire  coast,  there  is  a  small  river  or  burn  which  is 
called  Gogo,  The  local  tradition  is  that  the  name  originated  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Scots  when  driving  the  soldiers  of  Haco  into  the  sea  at 
the  battle  of  Largs.* 

®  Sir  William  Hamilton  {Lecfwres  on  Metaph^/sics,  ii.  p.  327)  holds  a 
view  intermediate  between  those  of  Adam  Smith  and  Leibniz.  *  As  our 
knowledge,*  he  says,  ‘proceeds  from  the  confused  to  the  distinct,  from 
the  vague  to  the  determinate,  so,  in  the  mouths  of  children,  language  at 
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There  is  a  petrified  philosophy  in  language,  and  if 
we  examine  the  most  ancient  word  for  name^  we  find 
it  is  naman  in  Sanskrit,  nomen  in  Latin,  namo  in 
Gothic.  This  njlman  stands  for  gnaman,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Latin  co-gnomen.  The  g  is  di’opped 
as  in  mdus,  son,  for  gnaius.  Naman,  therefore,  and 
laiYiie  are  derived  from  the  root  gna,  to  know,  and 
meant  originally  that  by  which  we  know  a  thing. 

And  how  do  sve  know  things  ?  We  perceive  things 
by  our  senses.  These,  however,  convey  to  us  informa¬ 
tion  about  single  things  only.  But  to  know  is  more 
than  to  feel,  than  to  perceive,  more  than  to  remember, 
more  than  to  compare.  No  doubt  words  are  much 
abused.  We  speak  of  a  dog  knowing  his  master,  of 
an  infant  hiou'ing  his  mother.  In  such  expressions, 
to  know  means  to  recognise.  But  to  know  a  thing 
means  more  than  to  recognise  it.  We  know  a  thing 
if  we  are  able  to  bring  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  under 
more  general  ideas.  We  then  say  that  we  have  not 
only  a  perception,  but  a  conception,  or  that  we  have 
:i  general  idea  of  a  thing.  The  facts  of  nature  are 
perceived  by  our  senses ;  the  thoughts  of  nature,  to 
borrow^  an  expression  of  Oersted’s,  can  be  conceived 
by  our  reason  only.^  Now  the  first  step  towards  this 

first  expresses  neither  the  precisely  general  nor  the  determinately  indi-* 
vidual,  but  the  vague  and  confused,  and  out  of  this  the  universal  is 
elaborated  by  generification,  the  parti cuhir  and  singular  by  specification 
and  individualisation.’  See  some  further  remarks  on  this  point  in  the 
Literary  Gazette^  1861,  p.  173. 

^  ‘  \Te  receive  the  impression  of  the  falling  of  a  large  mass  of  water, 
descending  always  from  the  same  height  and  witli  the  same  difficulty. 
The  scattering  of  the  drops  of  water,  the  formation  of  froth,  the  sound 
of  the  fall  by  tlie  roaring  and  by  the  froth,  are  constantly  produced  by 
the  same  causes,  and,  consequently,  are  always  the  same.  The  impres- 
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real  knowledge,  a  step  which,  however  small  in  appear¬ 
ance,  separates  man  for  ever  from  all  other  animals, 
is  the  naming  of  a  thing,  or  the  making  a  thing 
knowable.  All  naming  is  classification,  bringing  the 
individual  under  the  general ;  and  whatever  we  know, 
whether  empirically  or  scientifically,  we  know  it  by 
means  of  our  general  ideas  only.  Other  animals  have 
sensation,  perception,  memory,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
intellect ;  but  all  these,  in  the  animal,  are  conversant 
with  single  objects  only.  Man  has  sensation,  percep¬ 
tion,  memory,  intellect,  and  reason,  and  it  is  his  reason 
whicli  is  conversant  with  genercal  ideas.^ 

Through  reason  we  not  only  stand  a  step  above 
the  brute  crcatio]i ;  we  belong  to  a  different  world. 
We  look  down  on  our  merely  animal  experience,  on 
our  sensations,  perceptions,  our  rnoinory,  and  our 
intellect,  as  something  belonging  to  us,  but  not  as 
constituting  our  most  iuAvard  and  eternal  self.  Our 
seiis(‘s,  our  incinoiy,  oui‘  intellect,  are  like  the  lenses 
of  a  tcdcscope.  But  there  is  an  eye  that  looks  through 
them  at  the  realities  of  the  outer  world,  our  own 
rational  and  self-conscious  self ;  a  power  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  our  perceptive  faculties  as  the  sun  is 

Hion  which  all  this  prorlnces  on  ub  Ib  no  doubt  at  first  felt  as  multiform, 
}»ut  it  Kooii  forms  a  whole,  {)r,  in  other  terms,  we  feel  all  the  diversity  of 
the  isolated  im|)res8ioiis  as  the  work  of  a  great  pliysical  activity  which 
results  from  the  particular  nature  of  the  spot.  We  may,  perhaps,  till 
we  are  better  informed,  call  all  tliat  is  fixed  in  the  plienomenon,  the 
thnujhts  of  nature.^ — Oersted,  dans  la  Nature,  p.  152. 

^  ‘  Ce  qui  trompe  rhomnie,  e’esfc  qu’il  voit  faire  aux  bCtes  plusieurs 
dcH  chosoH  qu’il  fait,  et  qu’il  no  voit  pas  qne,  dans  ces  choses-lh  mSme, 
les  botes  ne  mettent  qu’une  intelligence  grossihre,  bornde,  et  qu’il  met, 
lui,  nne  intelligence  doubUe  d'esjpriV  —  Plourens,  De  la  Eaison, 
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from  the  earth  which  it  fills  with  light,  and  warmth, 
and  life. 

Season  and  nang‘uag‘e. 

At  the  very  point  where  man  parts  company  with 
the  brute  world,  at  the  first  flash  of  reason  as  the 
manifestation  of  the  light  within  ns,  there  we  see 
the  true  genesis  of  language.  Analyse  any  word  you 
like,  and  you  will  find  that  it  expresses  a  general  idea 
peculiar  to  the  individual  to  whom  the  name  belongs. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  moon  ? — the  measurer.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  sun? — ^the  begetter.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  earth? — the  ploughed.  The  old  name 
given  to  animals,  such  as  cows  and  sheep,  was  pasu, 
the  Latin  pecus,  which  means  tethered.  Animal  itself 
is  a  later  name,  and  derived  from  anima^  soul.  This 
anima  again  meant  originally  blowing  or  breathing, 
like  spiiit  from  sp^ioxire,  and  was  derived  from  a  root 
an,  to  blow,  which  gives  us  anil  a,  wind,  in  Sanskrit, 
and  anemos,  wind,  in  Greek.  Ghosts  A.S.  gdst,  the 
German  Geist,  seems  to  be  based  on  a  similar  concep¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  connected,  as  Wackernagel  thinks,  with 
yeast  Certainly  Geist  is  used  in  German  both  for  spirit 
and  for  yeast  (Hefe).  The  boiling  Geyser  of  Iceland 
also  may  be  remotely  related.^  Soul,  A.S.  sdwol,  is  the 
Gothic  saivala,  and  this  is  clearly  related  to  another 
Gothic  word,  saivs,^  which  means  the  sea.  The  sea, 
A.S.  see,  was  called  saivs,  from  a  root  si  or  siv,  the 
Greek  seio,  to  shake  ;  it  meant  the  tossed-about  water, 
in  contradistinction  to  stagnant  or  running  water.  The 

'  See  Biographies  of  Wo7*ds,  p.  27 ;  Curtins,  p.  352  ;  Kuhn’s  Zeit~ 
schrift,  ii.  137,  xx.  305. 

2  See  Heyse,  S^jstem  der  Sprachwissenschaft^  s.  97. 
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soul  being  called  saivala,  we  see  that  it  was  originally 
conceived  by  the  Teutonic  nations  as  a  sea  within, 
heaving  up  and  down  with  every  breath,  and  reflecting 
heaven  and  earth  on  the  mirror  of  the  deep. 

The  Sanskrit  name  for  love  is  smara;  it  is  de¬ 
rived  from  smar,  to  recollect;  and  the  same  root 
may  have  supplied  the  German  schmerz^  pain,  and 
the  English  smart} 

If  the  serpent  is  called  in  Sanskrit  sarpa,  it  is 
because  it  was  conceived  under  the  general  idea  of 
creeping,  an  idea  expressed  by  the  root  srip.  But 
the  serpent  was  also  called  ahi  in  Sanskrit,  in  Greek 
echis  or  echichia,  in  Latin  anguis.  This  name  is  de¬ 
rived  from  quite  a  different  I'oot  and  idea.  The  root 
is  ah  in  Sanskrit,  or  amh,  which  means  to  press 
together,  to  choke,  to  throttle.  Here  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  from  which  the  serpent  was  named  was  his 
throttling,  and  ahi  meant  serpent,  as  expressing  the 
general  idea  of  throttler.  It  is  a  curious  root  this 
amh,  and  it  still  lives  in  several  modem  words.  In 
Latin  it  appears  as  ango,  anxi,  anctum,  to  strangle ; 
in  angina,  quinsy ;  ^  in  angor,  suffocation.  But  angor 
meant  not  only  quinsy  or  compression  of  the  throat : 
it  assumed  a  moral  import  and  signifies  anguish  or 
anxiety.  The  two  adjectives  angustus,  narrow,  and 
^  anxius,  uneasy,  both  come  from  the  same  source.  In 
Sanskrit  the  same  root  was  chosen  with  great  truth 

^  Gf.  Pott,  Mt/mologische  ForscJiungen,  ii.  s.  290. 

®  The  word  quinsy,  as  was  pointed  out  to  me,  offers  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  ravages  produced  by  phonetic  decay.  The  root  a  w  h  has 
here  completely  vanished.  But  it  was  there  originally,  for  quinsy  is 
the  Greek  icvvayxi$  dog-throttling.  See  Richardson’s  Dictionary,  s,  v. 
Quinancy. 
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as  the  proper  name  of  sin.  Evil  no  doubt  presented 
itself  under  various  aspects  to  the  human  mind,  and 
its  names  are  many ;  hut  none  so  expressive  as  those 
derived  from  our  root  amh,  to  throttle.  Amhins  in 
Sanskrit  means  sin,  but  it  does  so  only  because  it 
meant  originally  throttling* — the  consciousness  of  sin 
being  like  the  grasp  of  the  assassin  on  the  throat  of 
his  victim.  Ail  who  have  seen  and  contemplated  the 
statue  of  Laokoon  and  his  sons,  with  the  serpent  coiled 
round  them  from  head  to  foot,  may  realise  what  those 
ancients  saw  and  felt  when  they  called  sin  a77ihas,  or 
the  throttler.  This  a-wihas  is  the  same  word  as  the 
Greek  dchos,  fear.  In  Gothie  the  same  root  has  pro¬ 
duced  ag-is,  in  the  sense  of  fear,  and  from  this  source 
we  have  aive,  in  awful,  i.e.  fearful,  and  iig,  in  ugly. 
The  English  anguish  is  from  the  French  angoisse,  the 
Italian  angoscia,  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  angustice^ 
a  strait.^ 

And  how  did  those  early  thinkers  and  framers  of 
language  distinguish  between  man  and  the  other 
animals  ?  What  general  idea  did  they  connect  with 
the  first  conception  of  themselves?  The  Latin  word 
horao,  the  French  Vhomme,  which  has  been  reduced 
to  on  in  on  dit,  is  derived  from  the  same  root  which 
we  have  in  hunnis,  the  soil,  humilis,  humble.  Homo, 
therefore,  would  express  the  idea  of  a  being  made  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth.^ 

Another  ancient  word  for  man  was  the  Sanskrit 
mart  a,"  the  Greek  hrofos,  the  Latin  mortalis  (a 

^  Kuhn,  Zeitsch-ift,  i.  s.  152,  355  ;  Curfcius,  p.  190. 

2  Greek  Zend  zem,  Lithuanian  zeme  and  zmenes,  homines. 

See  Bopp,  Glossarium  Sanscrifum,  s.  v. 

“  See  Windischmann,  Fortschritt  der  Sjprachenkunde,  s.  23. 
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secondary  derivative),  our  own  mortal.  Marta  means 
"  he  who  dies/  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where  every¬ 
thing  else  was  changing,  fading,  and  dying,  this  should 
have  been  chosen  as  the  distinguishing  name  for  man. 
Those  early  poets  would  hardly  have  called  themselves 
mortals,  unless  they  had  believed  in  other  beings  as 
immortal. 

There  is  a  third  name  for  man  which  means  simply 
the  thinker,  and  this,  the  true  title  of  our  race,  still 
lives  in  the  name  of  mam  Ma  in  Sanskrit  means  to 
measure,  from  ■which,  as  pointed  out  before,  we  had  the 
name  of  moon,  il/an,  a  derivative  root,  means  to  think. 
From  this  we  have  the  Sanskrit  manu,  originally 
thinker,  then  man.  In  the  later  Sanskrit  we  find 
derivatives,  such  as  manava,  m&nusha,  manushya, 
all  (‘xpressing  man  or  son  of  man.  In  Gothic  wo  find 
lioih  man  and  mannishs^  the  modern  German  manv 
aii<l 

Tlua-e  were  many  more  nam(:‘S  for  man,  as  there 
were  many  names  for  all  things  in  ancient  languages. 
Any  feature  that  struck  the  observing  mind  as  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  could  be  made  to  furnish  a  new 
name.  In  common  Sanskrit  dictionaries  we  find  5 
words  for  hand,  11  for  light,  15  for  cloud,  20  for 
moon,  20  for  snake,  33  for  slaughter,  35  for  fire,  37  for 
^sun.'^  The  sun  might  be  called  the  bright,  the  warm, 
the  golden,  the  preserver,  the  destroyer,  the  wolf,  the 
lion,  the  heavenly  eye,  the  hither  of  light  and  life. 
Hence  that  superabundance  of  synonyms  in  ancient 
diah^cts,  and  hence  that  st-mggle  for  life  carried  on 
among  these  words,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of 
^  Cf.  Yates,  Sanskrit  Grammar,  p.  xviii. 
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the  less  strong,  the  less  fertile,  the  less  happy  words, 
and  ended  in  the  triumph  of  one^  as  the  recognised 
and  proper  name  for  every  object  in  every  language. 
On  a  very  small  scale  this  process  of  natural  selection, 
or,  as  it  would  better  be  called,  elimination,  may  still 
be  watched  even  in  modern  languages,  that  is  to  say, 
even  in  languages  so  old  and  stricken  in  years  as 
English  and  Erench.  What  it  was  at  the  jGbrst  burst 
of  dialects  we  can  only  gather  from  such  isolated  cases 
as  when  Von  Hammer  counts  5,744  words  all  relating 
to  the  camel.^ 

The  fact  that  every  word  is  originally  a  predicate 
— that  names,  though  signs  of  individual  conceptions, 
are  all,  without  exception,  derived  from  general  ideas 
— is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
science  of  language.  It  was  known  before  that  Ian- , 
guage  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  man ;  it 
was  known  also  that  the  having  of  general  ideas  is 
that  which  puts  a  perfect  distinction  betwixt  man 
and  brutes ;  but  that  these  two  were  only  different 
expressions  of  the  same  fact  was  not  known  till  the 
theory  of  roots  had  been  established  as  preferable  to 
the  theories  both  of  Onomatopoieia  and  of  Interjec- 

^  Farrar,  Origin  of  Language,  p.  85.  'Das  Kamel/  Extrait  des 
M6m.  de  V Acad,  de  Vienne,  classe  dejgJiil.  et  d^hist.  tom.  vii.  In  Arabic 
a  work  is  mentioned  on  the  500  names  of  the  lion ;  another  on  the  200 
names  of  the  serpent.  Firuzahadi,  the  author  of  the  Kamus,  says  he  » 
■wrote  a  work  on  the  names  of  honey,  and  that  he  counted  80  without 
exhausting  the  subject.  The  same  author  maintains  that  in  Arabic  there 
are  at  least  1,000  words  for  sword;  others  maintain  that  there  are  400 
to  signify  misfortune.  Hervas  {LelV  Oiigine  delle  Lingua,  §  233)  states 
that  the  Mandshu  Tatars  have  more  than  100  words  to  express  the  dif¬ 
ferent  ages  and  qualities  of  the  horse.  See  supra,  p.  329.  There  is, 
however,  much  exaggeration  in  these  statements.  See  Renan,  Eistoire 
des  Langues  semitigues,  p,  377 ;  Sayce,  Principles,  p.  208. 
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tions.  But,  thoTigli  our  modern  philosophy  did  not 
know  it,  the  ancient  poets  and  framers  of  language 
must  have  known  it.  For  in  Greek,  language  is  logos, 
hut  logos  means  also  reason,  and  alogon  was  chosen 
as  the  name,  and  the  most  proper  name,  for  brute. 
No  animal,  so  far  as  we  know,  thinks  and  speaks, 
except  man.  Language  and  thought  are  inseparable. 
W ords  without  thought  are  dead  sounds ;  thoughts 
without  words  are  nothing.  To  think  is  to  speak 
low;  to  speak  is  to  think  aloud.  The  word  is  the 
thought  incarnate. 

We  may  still  go  a  step  further  back  and  ask  the 
question,  How  can  sound  express  thought  ?  How  did 
roots  become  the  signs  of  general  ideas  ?  How  was 
the  abstract  idea  of  measuring  expressed  by  mk,  the 
idea  of  thinking  by  man  ?  How  did  g^  come  to  mean 
going;  stha,  standing;  sad,  sitting;  da,  giving; 
mar,  dying;  /oar,  walking;  kar,  doing? 

Boots  as  PRonetic  Types. 

Though  this  question  belongs  to  the  Science  of 
Thought  rather  than  to  the  Science  of  Language,  I 
shall  try  to  answer  it,  at  least  negatively,  by  showing 
what  roots  are  not.  If  vre  know  this,  it  may  help  us 
hereafter  in  finding  out  what  roots  are. 

^  The  roots,  whether  400  or  1000,  which  remain  as 
the  residue  of  a  scientific  analysis  in  diSerent  families 
of  language,  and  which  we  are  justified  in  regarding  as 
the  constituent  elements  of  human  speech,  are  not  mere 
interjections,  nor  are  they  mere  imitations-  They 
may  be  called  phonetic  types,  and  whatever  explana¬ 
tion  the  psychologist  or  the  metaphysician  may  pro- 
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pose,  to  the  student  of  language  these  roots  are  simply 
ultimate  facts.  We  might  say  with  Plato,  that  they 
exist  by  nature :  though  with  Plato  we  should  have  to 
add  that,  when  we  say  by  nature,  we  mean  by  the 
hand  of  Godd  If  we  must  look  for  analogies,  how- 
e\'er  imperfect,  they  have  been  pointed  out  by  others. 
There  is  a  law.  it  has  been  said,  which  runs  through 
nearly  the  whole  of  nature,  that  everything  which  is 
struck  rings.  Each  substance  has  its  peculiar  ring. 
We  can  tell  the  more  or  less  perfect  structure  of 
metals  by  their  vilwations,  b\’  the  answer  which  the}^ 
give.  Gold  rings  differently  from  tin,  wood  rings  dif¬ 
ferently  from  stone;  and  different  sounds  are  pro¬ 
duced  according  to  the  nature  of  each  percussion. 
It  is  the  same,  we  are  told,  with  man,  the  most  highl}’ 
organised  of  nature’s  work.-  Man  responds.  Man 
rings.  Man,  in  his  primitive  and  perfect  state,  was 
not  only  endowed,  like  the  brute,  with  the  power  of 
expressing  his  sensations  by  interjections,  and  his  per¬ 
ceptions  by  onomatopoieia.  He  possessed  likewise 
the  faculty  of  giving  more  articulate  expression  to  the 
general  conceptions  of  his  mind.  That  faculty  was 

^  CjjcTflt;  TO  pXv  <pv(T€i  \€yufX€va  •noiuadaL  Oda 

^  This  view  was  propounded  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Heyse  in 
the  lectures  which  he  gave  at  Berlin,  and  which  have  been  very  carefully 
published  since  his  death  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Dr.  Steinthal.  The  fact 
that  wood,  metals,  cords,  &c.,  if  struck,  vibrate  and  ring,,  can,  of  course,* 
be  used  as  an  illustration  only,  and  no  as  an  explanation.  The  faculty 
peculiar  to  man,  in  his  primitive  state,  by  which  every  impression  from 
without  received  its  vocal  expression  fironi  within,  must  be  accepted  as 
an  ultimate  fact,  while  the  formation  of  roots,  as  the  exponents  of 
general  conceptions,  will  always  be  viewed  difterently  by  different  schools 
of  philosophy.  Much  new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  origin  of  roots 
by  Professor  Noire,  and  the  whole  subject  has  now  been  fully  treated  by 
myself  in  the  Science  of  Thought,  1887. 
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not  of  his  own  making.  It  was  an  instinct,  an  instinct 
of  the  mind  as  irresistible  as  any  other  instinct.  Man 
loses  his  instincts  as  he  ceases  to  want  them.  His 
senses  become  fainter  when,  as  in  the  case  of  scent, 
they  become  useless.  Thus  the  creative  faculty  which 
gave  to  each  general  conception,  as  it  thrilled  for  the 
first  time  through  the  brain,  a  phonetic  expression, 
became  extinct  when  its  object  was  fulfilled. 

There  may  be  some  value  in  speculations  of  this 
kind,  but  I  should  not  like  to  endorse  them,  for 
we  have  no  right  to  imagine  that  a  vague  analogy 
can  ever  become  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  roots.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  results  at 
which  we  have  arrived  after  a  careful  and  unpreju¬ 
diced  analysis  of  all  the  facts  before  us,  all  that  we 
have  a  right  to  assert  is  that  language  begins  with 
roots,  and  that  these  roots  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  phonetic  types,  or  typical  sounds.  What  lies 
beyond  them  is  no  longer,  or,  if  we  speak  historically, 
is  not  yet  language,  however  interesting  it  may  be 
for  psychological  researches.  But  whatever  exists  in 
real  language  is  the  upshot  of  these  roots.  Words 
are  various  impressions  taken  from  those  phonetic 
moulds,  or,  if  you  like,  varieties  and  modifications, 
perfectly  intelligible  in  their  structure,  of  those  typi¬ 
cal  sounds  which,  by  means  of  unerring  tests,  have 
^"heen  discovered  as  the  residuum  of  all  human  speech. 
The  number  of  these  phonetic  types  must  have 
been  almost  infinite  in  the  beginning,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  same  process  of  natural  elimination 
which  we  observed  in  the  early  history  of  words 
that  clusters  of  roots,  more  or  less  synonymous,  were 
I,  Mm 
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gradually  reduced  to  one  definite  type.  Instead  of 
deriving  language  from  nine  roots,  like  Dr.  Murray,^ 
or  from  one  root,  a  feat  actually  accomplisked  b}’  a 
Dr.  Schmidt,-  vre  must  suppose  that  the  first  settle- 
ment  of  the  radical  elements  of  language  ivas  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  period  of  unrestrained  growth — the  spring 
of  speech — to  be  followed  by  many  an  autumn. 

With  the  process  of  elimination,  or  natural  selec¬ 
tion..  the  historical  element  enters  into  the  science  of 
language.  However  primitive  the  Chinese  may  be 
as  compared  with  terminational  and  inflectional  la,n- 
guages,  its  roots  or  words  have  clearly  passed  through 
a  long  process  of  mutual  attrition.  There  are  many 
things  of  a  merely  traditional  character  even  in 
Chinese.  The  rule  that  in  a  simple  sentence  the  first 
word  is  the  subject,  the  second  the  verb,  the  third 
the  object,  is  a  traditional  rule.  It  is  by  tradition 
only  that  {jin,  in  Chinese,  means  a  bad  man. 
whereas  gin  ng^  signifies  man  is  bad.  The  Chinese 
themselves  distinguish  between and  emjoty  roots, ^ 
the  former  being  predicative,  the  latter  corresponding 
to  our  particles,  which  modify  the  meaning  of  full 
roots  and  determine  their  relation  to  each  other. 
How  it  is  only  by  tradition  that  roots  became  empty. 
AH  roots  were  originally  fuU,  whether  predicative  or 
demonstrative,  and  the  fact  that  empty  roots 

^  Dr.  Murray’s  primitive  roots  were  ag,  hag,  dwag,  ewag,  lag,  mag, 
nag,  rag,  stcag.  See  Pott,  Eiymologische  Forsekungen,  2iid  ed.,  1861, 
p.  75. 

^  Curtins,  Griechkclie  Elymologie,  s.  13.  Dr.  Schmidt  derives  all 
Greek  words  from  the  root  e,  and  all  Latin  words  from  the  arch- 
radical  hi. 

^  Endlicher,  Chinesische  Grammatik,  s.  163. 
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Chinese  cannot  always  be  traced  back  to  their  full 
prototypes  shows  that  even  the  most  ancient  Chinese 
had  passed  through  successive  periods  of  growth. 
Chinese  commentators  admit  that  all  empty  words 
wore  originally  full  words,  just  as  Sanskrit  gram¬ 
marians  maintain  that  all  that  is  formal  in  grammar 
was  originally  substantial.  But  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  but  partial  proofs  of  this  general  principle,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  find  as  many  fanciful  derivations 
in  Chinese  as  in  Sanskrit.  The  fact  again  that  not 
all  roots  in  Chinese  are  capable  of  being  employed 
at  pleasure,  either  as  substantives,  or  verbs,  or 
adjectives,  is  another  proof  that,  even  in  this  most 
pa'imitive  stage,  language  points  back  to  a  previous 
growth.  Fu  is  father,  mu  is  mother,  fu  mu 
parents ;  but  neither  fu  nor  mu  is  used  as  a  root 
ill  its  original  predicative  sense.  The  amjdest  proof, 
however,  of  the  various  stages  through  wdiich  even 
so  vsim])le  a  language  as  Chinese  must  have  passed, 
is  to  bo  found  in  the  comparatively  small  number 
of  roots,  and  in  the  number  of  definite  meanings 
attached  to  each — a  result  which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  by  that  constant  struggle  which  has 
been  so  well  described  in  natural  history  as  the  struggle 
for  life. 

,  But  although  this  sifting  of  roots,  and  still  more 
tlic  subse([uent  combination  of  roots,  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  the  mere  working  of  nature  or  natural  instincts,  it 
is  still  less,  as  we  saw  in  a  former  lecture,  the  effect 
of  deliberate  or  premeditated  art,  in  the  sense  in  which, 
for  instance,  a  picture  of  Raphael  or  a  symphony  of 
Beethoven  is.  Given  a  root  to  express  flying,  or  bird, 
Mm2 
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and  another  to  express  heap,  then  the  joining  together 
of  the  two  to  express  many  birds,  or  birds  in  the  plural, 
is  the  natural  effect  of  the  synthetic  power  of  the  human 
mind,  or^  to  use  more  homely  language,  of  the  power 
of  putting  two  and  two  together.  Some  philosophers 
maintain  that  this  explains  nothing,  and  that  the  real 
mystery  is  how  the  mind  can  form  any  synthesis, 
and  conceive  many  things  as  one.  This  is  quite  true, 
but  we  must  not  enter  into  these  depths.  Other 
philosophers  imagine  that  the  combination  of  roots  to 
form  agglutinative  and  inflectional  language  is,  like 
the  first  formation  of  roots,  the  result  of  a  natural 
instinct.  Thus  Professor  Heyse  ^  maintained  that  ‘  the 
various  forms  of  development  in  language  must  be 
explained  by  philosophers  as  necessary  evolutions, 
founded  in  the  very  essence  of  human  speech.’  This 
is  not  the  case.  We  can  watch  the  growth  of  language, 
and  we  can  understand  and  explain  all  that  is  the 
result  of  that  growth.  But  we  cannot  undertake  to 
prove  that  all  that  is  in  language  is  so  by  necessity, 
and  could  not  have  been  otherwise.  When  we  have, 
as  in  Chinese,  two  such  words  as  Idai  and  both 
expressing  a  heap,  an  assembly,  a  quantity,  then  we 
may  perfectly  understand  why  either  the  one  or  the 
other  should  have  been  used  to  form  the  plural.  But 
if  one  of  the  two  becomes  fixed  and  traditional  whilq 
the  other  becomes  obsolete,  then  we  can  only  register 
the  fact  as  historical,  but  no  philosophy  on  earth  will 
explain  its  absolute  necessity.  W e  can  perfectly  under¬ 
stand  how,  with  two  such  roots  as  M(y,  empire,  and 
cung^  middle,  the  Chinese  should  have  formed  what 
^  System  der  Sjprachwissenschc^i,  s.  61. 
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we  call  a  locative  hil^  cung,  in  the  empire.  But  to 
say  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  express  this  concep¬ 
tion  is  an  assertion  contradicted  both  by  fact  and 
reason.  We  saw  the  various  ways  in  which  the  future 
can  he  formed.  They  are  all  equally  intelligible  and 
equally  possible,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  called 
inevitable.  In  Chinese  '^ad  means  to  will,  ngb  is  I ; 
hence  ngb  yad,  I  will.  The  same  root  added  to 
H'ii,  to  go,  gives  us  ngb  'ijad  Iciu,  I  will  go,  the  first 
germ  of  our  futures.  To  say  that  ngb  '(jad  Iciu  was  the 
necessary  form  of  the  future  in  Chinese  would  in¬ 
troduce  a  fatalism  into  language  which  rests  on  no 
authority  whatever.  The  building  up  of  language  is 
not  like  the  building  of  the  cells  in  a  beehive,  nor  is  it 
like  the  building  of  St,  Peter’s  by  Michael  Angelo.  It 
is  the  result  of  innumerable  agencies,  working  each 
according  to  certain  laws,  and  leaving,  in  the  end,  the 
result  of  their  combined  efforts  freed  from  all  that 
proved  superfluous  or  useless.  From  the  first  com¬ 
bination  of  two  such  words  as  gin,  man,  Jdai,  many, 
forming  the  plural  §in  Idai,  to  such  inflectional  forms 
as  Sanskrit  nar-as,  from  nri,  Greek  avhpes  from  avrip, 
English  men  from  man,  everything  is  intelligible  as 
the  result  of  the  two  principles  of  development  in 
language,  phonetic  decay  and  dialectic  growth.  What 
•  is  antecedent  to  the  production  of  roots  is  the  work  of 
nature ;  wliat  follows  after  is  the  work  of  man,  not 
in  his  individual  and  free,  but  in  his  collective  and 
moderating,  capacity. 

I  do  not  say  that  every  form  in  Greek  or  Sanskrit 
has  as  yet  been  analysed  and  explained.  There  are 
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formations  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  English  which 
have  hitherto  baffled  all  tests ;  and  there  are  certain 
contrivances;  such  as  the  augment  in  Greek,  the  change 
of  vowels  in  Hebrew,  the  Umlaut  and  Ablaut  in  the 
Teutonic  dialects,  where  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
suppose  that  language  admitted  distinctions  purely 
musical  or  phonetic,  corresponding  to  very  palpable 
and  material  distinctions  of  thought.  Such  a  sup¬ 
position,  however,  is  not  founded  on  any  safe  induc¬ 
tion.  It  may  seem  inexplicable  to  us  why  bruder  in 
German  should  form  its  plural  as  bruder ;  or  brother^ 
brethren.  But  what  is  inexplicable  and  apparently 
artificial  in  our  modern  languages  becomes  intelligible 
in  their  more  ancient  phases.  The  change  of  into  u, 
as  in  bruder,  bruder,  was  not  intentional ;  least  of  all 
was  it  introduced  to  express  plurality.  The  change 
was  purely  phonetic,  and  due  originally  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  an  i  or  in  the  next  syllable,  which  re¬ 
acted  regularly  on  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable 
— nay,  which  left  its  efiect  behind,  even  after  it  has 
itself  disappeared.  By  a  false  analogy  such  a  change, 
justifiable  in  a  small  class  of  words  only,  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  words  also  where  no  such  change  was 
called  for ;  and  it  may  then  appear  as  if  an  arbitrary 
change  of  vowels  was  intended  to  convey  a  change  of 
meaning.  But  into  these  recesses  also  the  comparative  . 
philologist  can  follow  language,  thus  discovering  a 
reason  even  for  what  in  reality  was  irrational  and 
wrong.  It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  the  augment 
in  Greek  should  originally  have  had  an  independent 

^  See  Schleicher,  Deutsche  S^racTie,  8. 146  j  J.  Wright,  Eiyh- German 
Primer,  p.  11, 
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substantial  existence,  yet  all  analogy  is  in  favour  of 
such  a  view.  Suppose  English  had  never  been  written 
down  before  Wycliffe’s  time,  we  should  then  find  that 
in  some  instances  the  perfect  was  formed  by  the  mere 
addition  of  a  short  a,  Wycliffe  spoke  and  wrote, ^ 
I  knoidcch  to  a  felid  and  seid  ]>us,  i.  e.  I  acknowledge 
to  have  felt  and  said  thus.  In  a  similar  way  we  read 
it  should  a  fallen^  instead  of  ‘  it  should  have  fallen^ ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  common  people  stiU  say 
vety  much  the  same :  I  should  a  done  it.  Now  in  some 
old  English  books  this  a  actually  coalesces  with  the 
verb-— at  least  they  are  printed  together — so  that  a 
gra-mmar  founded  on  them  would  give  us  ‘  to  fall  ’  as 
the  inlinitive  of  the  present,  to  of  alien  as  the  infinitive 
of  the  past.  I  do  not  wish  for  one  moment  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  if  there  was  any  connection  between  this  a, 
i\.  ('contraction  of  have  in  English,  and  the  Greek  augment 
will  cl  L  is  placed  before  past  tenses.  All  I  mean  is,  that, 
if  the  origin  of  the  augment  has  not  yet  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained,  we  are  not  therefore  to  despair,  or  to 
jidniit  an  arldtrary  addition  of  a  consonant  or  vowel, 
used  as  it  were  algebraically  or  by  mutual  agreement, 
to  distinguish  a  past  from  a  present  tense. 

Origin  and  Confusion  of  Tongues, 

,  If  inductive  reasoning  is  wmrth  anything,  we  are 
justified  in*  believing  that  what  has  been  proved  to 
1)0  true  on  so  large  a  scale,  and  in  cases  where  it  was 
least  expected,  is  true  with  regard  to  language  in 
general.  We  require  no  supernatural  interference,  nor 
any  conclave  of  ancient  sages,  to  explain  the  realities 
1  Marsh,  Leciurah\  p.  388. 
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of  human  speech.  All  that  is  formal  in  language  is 
the  result  of  rational  combination ;  all  that  is  material 
is  the  result  of  a  mental  instinct,  call  it  interjectional, 
onomatopoetic,  or  mimetic.  The  first  natural  and  in¬ 
stinctive  utterances,  if  sifted  difierently  by  different 
clans,  would  fully  account  both  for  the  first  origin 
and  for  the  first  divergence  of  human  speech.  We  can 
understand  not  only  the  origin  of  language,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  necessary  breaking  up  of  one  language  into 
many ;  and  we  perceive  that  no  amount  of  variety  in 
the  material  or  the  formal  elements  of  speech  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  admission  of  one  common  source. 

The  Science  of  Language  thus  leads  us  up  to  that 
highest  summit  from  whence  we  see  into  the  very 
dawn  of  man’s  life  on  earth,  and  where  the  words 
which  we  have  heard  so  often  from  the  days  of  our 
childhood — ‘  And  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language 
and  of  one  speech’ — assume  a  meaning  more  natural, 
more  intelligible,  more  convincing,  than  they  ever 
had  before. 
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Living  Languages  ] 
Dialects  of  the— 

Yurakians  .... 
Tawsj'ans.  .... 
Yeiiiseiatis  .... 
Ostiako-Samoyedes 
Kamassiniaus .... 

Chapogires  (Upper  Tunguska)  . 
Orototigs  (Lower  Tun  guska) 
People  of  Nyenchmsk .  • 

Lamutes  (Coast  of  O’hotsk)  • 
Maudshu  (China)  .  •  • 

SliaiTa-JIongols  (South  of  Gobi) 
Khalkhas  (North  of  Gobi)  . 
Sharaigol  (Tibet  and  Tangut) 
Chosliot  (KokonCir)  .  • 

Dsungur  .  •  .  «  . 

Torgod  .  .  •  .  • 

Dill-bet  ..... 
Aimaks  (i.e.  Tribes  of  Persia) 
Sokpas  (Tibet).  .  «  . 

Buriats  (Lake  Baikal)  .  • 

Uigurs  •  «  •  .  . 

Komanes .  .  •  *  . 

Chagatais . 

Usbeks  .  .  •  .  « 

Turkmans  .... 
People  of  Kasan  .  .  . 

Kirgis  .  «  .  .  . 

Bashkirs  ,  «  •  .  . 

Nogais  •  .  .  .  « 

Kumians  •  •  •  .  . 

Karaohais  .... 
Karakalpaks  «... 
Meshcheraks  .... 
People  of  Siberia  .  .  . 

Yakuts  ..... 
People  of  Durbend.  .  . 

„  Aderbijau  .  . 

„  Krimea  .  . 

„  Anatolia.  .  . 

«  „  Eumelia.  * 
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Voguis 
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Bead 

Languages 


Branches  Classes 


Dialects  of 
Chinese. 
Siamese  . 
Ahom,  . 
Laos  .  • 


Khamti . .  . 

Shan  (Tenasserim)  •••... 
Malay  and  Polynesian  Islands  (See  Hamholdt, 

Eavi  Spraclie) . 

Tibetan . .  . 

Horpa  (NW.  Tibet,  Bncharia)  .... 
Thocbu-Sifan  (NE.  Tibet,  China)  , 
Gyarung-Sifan  (NE.  Tibet,  China)  . 

Manyak-Sifan  (NE.  Tibet,  China)  .  . 

Tiipka(West  of  Kwombo)  •  •  •  .  . 

Kenaveri  (Setlej  basin)  ..... 
Sarpa  (West  of  Gandak^an  basin)  •  •  . 

Sunwir  (Gandakdan  basin).  .... 
Gurung  (GandakSan  basin).  .... 
Magar  (Gandakdan  basin)  ..... 
Newhr  (bet^ween  Gandakean  and  Kosdan  basins) 
Murmi  (between  Gandakean  and  Kos^an  basins) 

Litnbu  (Kosean  basin) . . 

Kiranti  (Kosean  basin) . 

Lepclia  (Tisht^an  basin)  ..... 
Bhutanese  (Manasdan  basin)  •  .  •  » 

Chepaag  (Nepal-Terai) .  •  •  •  •  • 

Burmese  (Burmah  and  Arakan)  •  •  • 

Dhinaul  (between  Konki  and  Dhorla)  .  . 

Kachari-Bodo  (Migrat.  800-93*°,  and  250~270) 
Garo  (900-91°  E.  long. ;  25o-26°  N.  lat.) .  . 

Changlo  (DP— 92°  E  long.)  ..... 

Mikir  (Nowgong) . .  , 

Dophla(92^50'-97oN.lat,)  .... 

Miri  (940-97°  E.  long.?)  ..... 

Abor-Miri . . 

Abor(97°-99°E.Iong.) . 

Sihsagor-Miri . 

Singpbo  (270-280  N.  lat.) . 

N%a  tribes  (930-97°E.  long.;  23^N.lat.rMithan 
East  of  Sibsagor). 

Naga  tribes  (Namsang)  ..... 
Naga  tribes  (Nowgong).  •  ,  .  .  , 

Naga  tribes  (Tengsa) . . 

Naga  tribes  (Tablung,  North  of  Sibsagor)  « 
Naga  tribes  (Kbaii,  Jorbat).  .... 
Naga  tribes  (Angami,  South)  .... 
Kuki  (NE.  of  Chittagong)  .  ,  .  ,  , 

Khyenir  (Shyu)  19°-21o  N.  laL  Arakan) .  , 

Kami  (Kuladan  R.  Arakan)  .... 

Kumi  (Kuladan  R,  Arakan)  .... 

ShenclusC220— 230andfl3  — 94°).  . 

Mru  (Arakan,  Chittagong)  .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Sak  (Nauf  River,  East).  ..... 

Tunglhu  (Tenasserim)  . . 

Ho  (Kolehan) 

Sinhbhum  Kol  (Chyebossa) . 

Sontal(Chvebossa) . 

Bhumi.i  (Chyebossa) . 

Slundala  (Chota  Nagpur)  «  ,  ,  ,  , 

Canarese . 

Tamil . :  :  :  : 

Tehigu . 

Malayalam . 

. . 

Brahvi . 

Tuluva  .  ,  ,  . . 

Toduva  ...  .  .  . 

Uraon-kol  .  .  .  !  ! 


Trans- 

Himalayan 


Sub- 

-  Himalayan 


Munda 
(See  Tuihi^ 
nian  Lan¬ 
guages,  p. 
176) 


Turanian  Family. 
Southern  Division. 


INDEX 


A,  as  a  contraction  of  have  in  Eng- 

.  D'sh,  535. 

A,  real  meaning  of,  336. 

Abba,  father  in  the  N.T.,  317. 

Abchasian,  448. 

Abdii  - 1  -  Kadir  Maluk,  Shah  of 
Badaun,  his  history  of  India, 
&c.,  205  71. 

Abhira,  or  Abliira,  191. 

Abin  h)r  abisne,  75 

Abipones,  452. 

Abiria,  the,  of  Ptolemy,  191. 

Ablative  in  Latin,  C^sar  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  term,  116. 

—  the,  in  Chinese,  12S. 

Ablaut,  534. 

Able,  86. 

Abraham,  language  of,  316. 

Abul  Fazl,  the  minister,  205  n. 

Abul  Walid,  or  Babbi  Jona,  author 
of  the  first  Hebrew  grammar, 
89  n. 

Abu  Rihan  al  Birfini,  his  work  on 
Hindu  literature  and  sciences, 
201,  202  n.  See  AlbirClni. 

Abu  Saleh,  his  translations  from 
Sanskrit  into  Arabic,  202, 

Abu  Zacariyya  *Hayyudj,  on  He¬ 
brew  roots,  89  71. 

Abyssinian  language,  ancient  and 
modern,  ^23,  449.  ^ 

Academy,  Hew,  doctrines  of  the, 
embraced  in  Rome,  112. 

Accadian  views  on  the  Sun  and 
Moon,  5.  See  Akkadian, 

Accommodation  Question,  21 1. 

Accusative,  formation  of  the,  in 
Chinese,  127. 

Achaemenian  dynasty,  inscriptions 
of  the,  275,  277,  281. 


Achos,  524. 

Active,  1 1 7. 

Adam,  book  of,  318. 

Adelung’s  Mitln-idates,  154,  15S, 
229. 

Adjectives,  formation  of,  in  Tibetan, 
Lravidian,  Sanskrit, Greek,  &c,, 

120  71. 

- in  Chinese,  12  8. 

Adverb,  formation  of,  in  Chinese, 
128. 

- French,  52. 

.<Elius  Stilo,  his  lectures  in  Rome 
on  Latin  grammar,  115,  115 
^rend,  363. 

JEternus,  402, 

Affinity,  indications  of  true,  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 

16, 17. 

Affixes  in  Turanian  languages,  404. 
Afghanistan,  language  of,  2 87. 
Africa,  South,  dialects  of,  69,  449. 

—  Lepsius,  on  the  languages  of, 

450. 

African  language,  an  imaginary, 
339- 

Agau  dialect,  449,  451, 

Age,  history  of  the  French  word, 
402. 

Agglutination  inTuraniaulanguages, 
401. 

—  rudimentary  traces  of,  in  Chinese, 

392,  461,  462. 

—  the  only  intelligible  means  by 

which  language  acquires  gram¬ 
matical  organisation,  470. 
Agglutinative  languages,  47,  51, 
391, 402, 453, 469. 

- rudimentary  traces  of  inflec¬ 
tion  in,  462. 
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Agglutinative  stage,  455-461. 

—  dialects,  coincidences  in,  468. 
Agtovau,  296. 

Agis,  fear,  524. 

Agiossoi,  the,  of  the  Greeks,  93. 
Agnivesa,  203  n. 

Agnone,  Oscan  iiisciiptions  of,  6  n. 
Agriculture  of  the  Chaldeans,  work 
on  the,  319.  ■ 

—  Punic  work  of  Mago  on,  97  n. 
Alii,  523. 

Ahii*s,  the,  of  Cutch,  191. 

Aliom,  the,  447. 

Ahurd-mazdaOj  277. 

Aime,  347. 

Airtha,  361. 

AiryS,,  293. 

Ais,  356. 

Akbar,  rise  of  Urdu  literature 
under,  18 1. 

—  his  search  for  the  true  religion, 

204. 

—  his  founding  of  the  Ilahi  religion, 

204. 

—  works  translated  into  Persian  for, 

205. 

—  not  able  to  obtain  a  translation  of 

the  Veda,  205,  206. 

—  his  experiments  on  the  origin  of 

speech,  481  n. 

Akkadian  inscriptions,  39S. 

Akra,  or  Ga  language,  450. 

A  la,  86. 

Aladdin,  Siljuk,  Sultan  of  Iconium, 
419. 

Albania,  origin  of  the  name,  296. 
Albanian  language,  270,  387. 
Albans,  St.,  book  of,  72. 

Albertus  Magnus,  on  the  influence 
of  Christianity,  141  n. 

AlbirCmi,  199  92,  200  n,  201,  202  w, 
203  n. 

—  his  Tarfkhu-l-Hind,  201. 

—  liis  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  202. 
Alchemy,  extinction  of,  9. 

Alcuin,  12  2. 

Alderman,  342. 

Alemannic,  246  n,  2  48. 

Alexander  the  Great,  influence  of 
his  expedition  in  giving  the 


Greeks  a  knowledge  of  other 
nations,  95. 

Alexander  the  Great,  his  difficulty  in 
conversing  with  the  Brahmans, 
95* 

—  called  a  barbarian  by  Demos¬ 

thenes,  137  n. 

—  destroyed  the  old  Persian  writ¬ 

ings,  280. 

Alexander  Polyhistor,  95  71,  115. 
Alexandria, influence  of,  on  the  study 
of  foreign  languages,  92,98. 

—  discussions  on  antiquity  at,  98. 

—  scholars  at,  99, 

—  critical  study  of  ancient  Greek 

at,  99,  102. 

—  scholars  of,  the  flrst  students  of 

the  forms  of  language,  100. 
Algebra,  Sanskrit  work  on,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Arabic,  201. 
Algonquins,  the  one  case  of  the,  336. 
Algum  trees,  189,  19 1  n. 

Alimentus,  L.  C.,  his  history  of 
Borne  in  Greek,  107. 

Alkin£eon,  7«. 

Allahabad,  edict  of  Queen,  172. 
Alleinannic,  246  n,  247  n. 

Allophy Ilian  languages,  325,  397. 
A1  Milinum,  Kalif,  201. 

Almansur,  caused  a  Sanskrit  astro¬ 
nomical  work  to  be  translated 
into  Arabic,  199. 

Alogon,  527. 

Alpliabet,  Latin,  from  Sicily,  104  n. 

—  Etruscan,  from  Attica,  104  ji. 

—  Grantha,  219 

Alphabets,  early  ones  in  India,  164, 
1 6492. 

- derived  from  the  West,  176. 

Altaic  languages,  39S,  407. 

Alwis,  1 46  92.  ^ 

Amalgamating  languages,  392. 
Amarakosha,  translated  for  Akbar, 
205. 

Amhrosio,  Theseo,  143  n. 

America,  Central,  ra))i(l  changes  in 
the  languages  of  the  tribes  of, 

65,452- 

—  great  nuinher  of  languages  spoken 

by  the  natives  of,  66,  66  n. 
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America,  different  views  of  scholars 
on  the  languages  of,  45 1 . 
American  dialects,  64,  451. 

- influence  of  Bible  on,  64. 

- Hervas  reduced  them  to 

eleven  families,  66. 

- Dr.  Brinton  on,  67. 

- Leland  on,  67. 

—  languages,  mostly  polysynthetic, 

455. 

Amharic,  or  modern  Abyssinian, 

323. 

Awhas,  524. 

Amuii:inus  Marcellinus,  on  Sliahaii 
shah,  284%. 

Amo,  amavi,  129. 

Amor,  150. 

Amore,  505  n. 

Analogy,  117. 

Analytical  languages,  456. 

Anatomy,  comparative,  17. 
Anaximenes,  7  n, 

Anchora,  105  w. 

Andaman  islands,  dialect  of,  453. 
Andhaka  and  Damila  parents,  lan¬ 
guage  of  child  of,  146  n, 
Andhra  country,  175. 

’AvSpo-/u€0s,  383. 

AndronicuSj  Livius,  teacher  of  Greek 
at  Koine,  74,  108. 

Angina,  523. 

Anglo-Saxon,  243,  247, 

—  and  Semi-Saxon,  131. 

—  not  an  original  language,  133. 

—  four  branches  of,  243. 

—  the  most  ancient  epic  in,  244. 

—  the  earliest  MS.  in,  244  n. 

—  cannot  be  derived  from  Gothic, 

252. 

Ango,  523. 

Angor,  523. 

Angora  in  Galatia,  battle  of,  420. 
Anguis,  523. 

Anguish,  524. 

Angustus,  523. 

Anima,  Animal,  522. 

Annum,  language  of,  448. 

Anomaly,  theory  of,  114. 

Anquetil  Duperron,  his  translation 
of  the  Upanishads,  207* 


Anquetil  Duperron,  his  correspon¬ 
dence  with  the  P^re  Coeurdoux, 

213. 

- his  translation  of  Zoroaster’s 

works,  233,  274,  396 
Antonymiai,  personal  pronouns, 
loi. 

Antra,  517. 

Antrum,  517. 

Anxius,  523, 

Apabhra/n^as,  166,  170,  17 1,  17S, 
179,  l8o,  iSi. 

—  or  vulgar  dialects,  171,  1S2. 

—  as  distinguished  from  Prakxuts, 

.  171. 

Apastamba-Sfltra,  208  n. 

Apes,  Hebrew  Koph,  1S9, 

—  a  Sanskrit  word,  1S9,  193  n. 
Apollo,  name  adopted  from  Greek, 

105. 

—  temple  to,  in  Borne,  106. 
Apollonius  Dyscolus,  the  gram¬ 
marian,  121. 

Aquilia,  Council  of,  307. 

AB,  the  root,  359,  359  w. 

Ar,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  356. 

Arabe  vulgaire,  58  n. 

Arabia,  Ophir  in,  192  n. 

Arabic,  influencing  Persian  and  in¬ 
fluenced  by  it,  82,  2S6. 

—  adopted  by  the  Jews,  31S. 

—  ascendancy  of,  in  Syria  and  Pales¬ 

tine,  321. 

■  —  original  seat  of,  321. 

—  earliest  literary  documents  in, 

33^. 

—  ancient  Himyaritic  inscriptions, 

322. 

—  classical,  322. 

—  spoken  dialects  of,  322. 

—  verbal  formations  in,  42S  n. 
Arabs,  their  learned  men  mostly 

of  Persian  origin,  S3.  ^  _ 
Aramaic  division  of  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages,  314. 

—  of  the  Cuneiform  inscnptions, 

—  two  dialects  of,  310. 

—  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  316, 

—  spoken  by  Christ,  317. 
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Aramaicj  the  modem  Mendaites  or 
Nasoreans,  318. 

Aratrum,  360,  360  n. 

Araucans,  language  of  the,  85. 
Arbeit,  362,  363  n. 

Archias  in  Scipio’s  house,  lii. 
Arctic  tribes,  their  languages, 
452. 

Ardeshir,  inscriptions  of,  283. 
Areimanics,  275  n. 

Ares,  106. 

Argi-izari,  Bask  for  moon,  4  n. 
Argonautic  expeditions,  want  of  in¬ 
terpreters,  94. 

Aria,  301. 

^ApiaKai,  29372. 

Ariakd,  293. 

Arian,  Ultilas  an,  307- 
Ariana,  the,  of  Greek  geographers, 
.  294,  301. 

Ariaramnes,  great  grandfather  of 
Darius,  295. 

Arii,  298. 

Arikh,  296  w. 

‘'Apioi,  296  n. 

Ariovistus,  298. 

Aristarchus,  100,  103,  117. 

Aristeas,  the  Jew,  99  n. 
Aristocrates,  96. 

Aristotle  and  the  fixed  stars,  7  n. 

—  on  grammatical  categories,  91, 

TOO,  102. 

—  first  used  the  word  article,  10 1. 

—  on  the  Lokrians,  137  71. 

—  failed  to  see  any  order  in  lan¬ 

guages,  138. 

—  on  Oromasdes,  275  w,  279. 

Aritra,  364. 

Armenia,  296. 

Armenian  language,  287,  288. 
Armentum,  361. 

Armorican,  265. 

Aroma,  360. 

Aroura,  361. 

Arowakes,  452. 

Arpinum,  provincial  Latin  of,  75. 
Ars,  363. 

Art,  363,  366. 

Artali,  name  for  moon  in  the  Edda, 

47i. 


Arthakathas,  translated  from  Pali 
into  Sinhalese,  183. 

Arthron,  article  derived  from,  10 1. 
Article,  added  by  Aristotle,  100. 

—  original  meaning  of,  10 1. 

—  the  Greek,  restored  by  Zenodotus, 

loi. 

Artistic,  365- 
Arvum,  361. 

Arya,  365. 

—  as  a  national  name,  291,  296. 

—  origin  and  gradual  spreading  of 

the  word,  291. 

—  etymology  of,  292  n,  302. 

~  modern  use  of  the  word,  293  n. 
Arya-SiVarta,  India  so-called,  291, 

293. 

Aryan,  or  Indo-European  family  of 
languages,  33,  45. 

—  north-western  and  south-eastern 

divisions,  288. 

—  original  clan  of  Central  Asia,  289. 

—  period  when  this  clan  broke  up, 

2S9,  290. 

—  civilisation  proved  from  lan¬ 

guage,  289,  356. 

—  a  title  of  honour,  295. 

—  formation  of  the  locative,  331. 

—  grammar,  354. 

—  and  Semitic,  the  only  families 

of  speech  deserving  that  title, 

355- 

—  grammar,  finished  before  the 

divergence  of  their  branches, 

355* 

—  or  Thracian,  397.  ’ 

—  and  Turanian  languages,  differ¬ 

ence  between,  401. 

—  instead  of  Japhetic,  460. 

—  and  Semitic  languages  were 

passed  through  an  agglutina¬ 
tive  stage,  470*  ^  ' 

—  genealogical  table,  537. 

Aryans,  original  seat  of  the,  293. 

—  their  westward  path,  298. 

Aryar  or  Marfi;{7ia,  293  n. 

Ary  as,  the  three  first  castes,  291. 
AS,  the  root,  289. 

Asfimi,  180. 

Ascoli,  261 71. 
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Asia  Minor,  origin  of  tlie  Turks  of, 
418. 

Asiatic  Society,  founded  at  Calcutta, 
220. 

- earliest  publications,  220  n. 

Asoka,  king,  inscriptions  of,  164, 
165,  169,  171. 

—  Ills  language,  1 69,  1 70,  1 73. 

—  two  classes  of  his  inscriptions, 

171. 

—  alphabets  of,  176. 

Aspasian  mountains,  name  of,  297. 
Aspect,  368. 

Assyria,  various  forms  of  the  name, 
300. 

Astrology,  causes  of  the  extinction 
of,  9. 

—  not  quite  extinct,  9  n. 

Astronomy,  the  Ptolemseic  system, 

though  wrong,  important  to 
science,  17. 

Asvinau,  the,  203  n. 

Atharva-Veda,  translated  for  Ak- 
bar,  205. 

Athene,  206, 

Atliur,  Nimroud,  300. 

Atri,  the  sons  of,  203  n* 

Attila,  413,  435. 

Anfrecht,  Prof.,  203  n. 

Augment,  the,  in  Greek,  534. 
Augustus  spoke  Greek,  112. 
Aujom’d’iiui,  54. 

Auramazda,  of  the  Cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions,  275,  375  w.  See  Or- 
mazd. 

Aurengzebe,  207, 

Auspicium,  369. 

Australia,  dialects  of,  452. 

Austrian  dialects,  204  w. 

Autrement,  52. 

•Auxentius  on^^  Ulfilas,  307,  308, 
310. 

Adzvarish,  2S5. 

Avesta,  194  273,  280,  283. 

—  oldest  MS.  of,  281. 

—  Pehlevi  translations  of,  281. 
Avicenna,  201, 

Awadh,  302. 

Awarian,  448. 

Awe,  524. 

I. 


Ayas,  356. 

Ayodhya,  302* 

BABEH,  foundation  of  Ins  empire, 

41  r. 

Babylonia,  language  of,  314. 

—  date  of  the  inscriptions  of,  315. 
Bachmeister,  158 

Bacon  on  Science,  8. 

—  on  Astrology,  9. 

Bactria,  294. 

Bagirmi,  450. 

Balance,  104. 

Balbi’s  AtlaSj  25  n. 

Balcony,  36. 

Balto-Sclavic,  267- 
Balzani,  Count  Ugo,  218 
Ba-m,  240. 

Bantu  dialects,  389,  449,  450,  451. 
Barabas  tribe,  416. 

Barbarians,  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans,  93,  139,  140. 

—  possessed  greater  facility  for 

acquiring  languages  than  the 
Greeks  and  Homans,  96. 

—  after  Alexander’s  time  studied 

Greek,  98. 

—  unfortunate  influence  of  the  term, 

140. 

Barbarous,  all  languages  but  their 
own,  called  so  by  the  Greeks, 
136. 

Barea,  450. 

Bari,  450. 

Barone,  G.,  238 21671. 
Barth<§lemy, the  Abbe,  212, 215,221. 
Bashkirs,  race  of  the,  415,  41 5  n. 
Basil,  St.,  denied  that  God  created 
the  names  of  all  things,  30  n. 
Bask  name  for  moon,  471. 

—  the  language  of  Paradise,  149 

—  language,  453. 

Bavaria,  dialects  of,  246,  248. 
Bayazeth  defeats  Sigismund,  420. 
Baziane  tribe,  415. 

Bdellium,  19477. 

Be,  to,  the  verb  in  Latin,  Proven9al, 
and  F rench,  237. 

- Sanslarit,  Greek,  and  Latin, 

23S. 
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Be,  to,  in  Gotliic,  Saxon,  and  Eng¬ 
lish,  239. 

Beal,  Rev.  S.,  197  «. 

Beames,  179. 

Beaver,  sagacity  of  the,  13. 
Begemann,  353. 

Behistdn,  inscription  of,  273  n, 

Beja,  or  Bihari,  449,  451. 

Bekos,  48 1 92  . 

Beluch,  same  as  MleZ'/L'/ia,  93 
Benfey,  157  219  92. 

Bengal,  young,  no. 

Bengali,  171,  iSo,  182. 

Benloew,  374^5  375- 
Beowulf,  the,  243,  252. 

Berber  dialects,  390,  449. 
Berbicarius,  3S8. 

Berger,  38 8. 

Bernays,  27592. 

Berners,  Juliana,  72. 

Berosus,  his  study  of  Greek,  97. 

—  his  history  of  Babylon,  97. 

—  his  knowledge  of  the  Cuneiform 

inscriptions,  97. 

—  his  mention  of  Zoroaster,  279- 
Bertrand,  211 

Bessell,  Br.,  30792,  308. 
Bhagavadglt^,  translated  by  Wil¬ 
kins,  220  92. 

Bhasha  literature,  178. 

Bhotiya  languages,  445,  ^47. 
Bhumijs,  447. 

Bible,  obsolete  words  in  the  English 
version  of  1611,  36, 

—  Word  Books,  Eastwood  and 

Aldis  Wright,  36  n. 

—  first  complete  gTammar  and  dic¬ 

tionary  of,  89. 

—  translated  into  Gothic,  249. 

—  authorised  Slavonic  version,  268, 

268  92. 

—  in  Ethiopic,  323. 

—  number  of  words  in  the  autho¬ 

rised  version,  378  92. 

Bibliander,  his  work  on  language, 
144  92. 

—  his  translations  of  the  Lord’s 

Prayer,  1449/. 

Biblical  genealogies,  459. 

Bidyapati,  the  poet,  iSi. 


Bihari,  or  Eastern  Hindi,  180. 

—  its  subdivisions,  180,  181. 
Bilderdyk,  244  92. 

Biot,  jM.,  215  92. 

Bis,  49. 

Bishop  and  sceptic  have  the  same 
root,  367. 

Bjarma-land,  435. 

Bjarmar,  the,  436. 

‘Black  legs  begin  to  swing,’  72  n. 
Blade,  on  thePampeluna  conference, 
149  n. 

Bleek,  Dr.,  449  n, 

Bochart,  296  n. 

Bodo,  447. 

Boehtlingk,  500  92. 

Boethius,  Song  of,  261. 

Bohemian,  oldest  specimens  of,  269. 
Bokhara,  language  of,  287. 

Bona  mente,  52. 

Bonaparte,  Prince  L.,  his  collection. 

of  English  dialects,  77. 

Bongo,  450. 

Book  of  St.  Alhans,  72. 

Booker’s  Scripture  and  Prayer  P>ook 
Glossary,  36  92. 

Books,  destruction  of,  in  China  in 
213  B.C.,  343. 

Bopp,  Francis,  his  Grammar,  220  91, 
252  n. 

—  his  great  work,  230,  288. 

—  results  of  his  ‘  Comparative  Gram¬ 

mar,’  325,  354. 

—  on  the  locative,  333. 

—  Glossarium  Sanscritum,  524  n. 
Botany,  3. 

—  study  of,  20. 

Bow-wow  theory,  494. 

Brahman,  the  highest  being,  known 

through  speech,  89,  89  92,  203  w. 
Brahmans,  their  deification  of  Ian-*  ^ 
gnage,  88. 

—  their  early  achievements  ingi-am- 

mar,  89. 

—  difficulties  of  Alexander  in  con¬ 

versing  with,  95. 

Brahma?ias,  the,  on  language,  88. 

—  Sanskrit  of  the,  163,  165,  179. 
Brahmanic  Prakrits,  166, 

Biahuis,  287,  446. 
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Braj  BMshS,,  i8i. 

Brazil,  aboriginal  dialects  of,  452, 
Brc%l,  Micliel,  on  Bbre  Coeurdoux’s 
essay  on  Sanscrit,  222. 

Brennus,  265. 

Brewster,  Sir  D.,  on  imagination,  lo. 
BWh,  89^2. 
iiriiikmann,  364  n. 

Brinton,  Dr.,  on  American  dialects, 

67. 

Britannic  or  Cymric,  265. 

Brockliaus,  Prof.,  278. 

Brogue,  55.^ 

Broodaten,  in  Flemish,  132  n. 

Brown,  Bov.  N.,  on  Burmese  dialects, 

68. 

Bruiler,  briider,  534. 

Brutes,  faculties  of,  485-488. 

—  instinct  and  intellect,  4S9,  521. 

—  language,  the  difference  between 

man  and,  489. 

—  can  cojiimunicate,  490. 

—  the  old  name  given  to,  527. 
Brutus,  248. 

Buddbaghoslia,  163. 

Buddliisui  introduced  into  China, 
196, 

BndiUiist  canon,  language  of,  169. 

—  use  of  dialects,  174. 

Bndenz  on  Ugric  languages,  431. 
Button  on  the  ape,  4S4  n, 

Biigge,  252  n. 

Bidder,  170  n. 

Bulgarian  language  and  literature, 
26S. 

—  ancient,  268. 

—  kingdom  on  the  Danube,  430  n, 

- on  the  Volga,  439. 

Bulgaric  branch  of  the  Finnic  class, 

,  430- 

—  dcrivation*of  the  name,  430  n. 
Bulloin  dialect,  450. 

Bundadesh,  the,  28 2. 

Burials,  new  phase  in  the  gram¬ 
matical  life  of  the  dialects  of 
the,  69,  41 1,  443. 

Burmese  language  and  literature, 
6S. 

—  dialects,  68,  447. 

—  Cjiptain  Gordon  on,  68. 


Burnell,  2 tow. 

Burnonf,  Eugbne,  231,  277  278. 

—  his  Zend  studies,  233,  274. 

—  his  studies  on  the  Cuneiform  in¬ 

scriptions,  233. 

Bushmen,  language  of  the,  449, 451. 
Buss,  37. 

CAB,  37. 

Csesar,  J  ulius,  his  work  on  ‘  De 
Analogia,*  116. 

—  invented  the  term  ablative,  116. 

—  on  the  Celts,  26472. 

Caldwell,  190  w. 

—  on  the  Dra vidian  languages,  447. 
Callimachus,  99. 

Calmette,  le  Pbre,  213,  215. 
Camhodja,  language  of,  448. 

Camel,  many  words  for  the,  526. 
Campbell,  Sir  G.,  447. 

Canada,  French  of,  78. 

Canarese,  446. 

Capito,  the  grammarian,  39. 

Carey,  220,  22on. 

Carneades,  no. 

—  forbidden  to  lecture  at  Borne  by 

Cato,  1 1 5. 

Carthaginian  language,  allied  to 
Hebrew,  320. 

Case,  91,  1 1 7,  iiS.^ 

—  how  used  by  Aristotle,  102. 

—  Cohbett  on,  118. 

Cases,  formation  of  in  the  Aryan 
languages,  330,  336. 

Cashmere,  early  history  of,  205  n. 
Cassel,  P.,  132  w. 

Cassia,  447. 

Cassius,  Dionysius  of  Utica,  his 
translation  of  Mago’s  work  on 
agriculture,  97 

Castelvetro  on  verbal  terminations, 
46  »,  348  B. 

Castor  and  Pollux,  worship  of  m 
Italy,  106. 

Castrdn  on  Mongolian  dialects,  68, 

41 443>  468. 

—  on  the  Finno-Ugric  family,  430. 
Casus  generalis,  119, 

—  rectus,  1 1 8. 

Cat,  506. 
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Catherine  the  Great,  her  Compara¬ 
tive  Dictionary,  159. 

Cato,  74. 

—  Ms  history  of  "Rome  in  Latin,  108. 

—  learnt  Greek  in  his  old  age,  1 10. 

—  reasons  for  his  opposition  to 

everything  Greek,  110. 

—  his  contempt  for  the  haruspices, 

113. 

Caucasian  Isthmus,  ‘  The  Mountain 
of  Languages,’  62,  94,  448. 

- Turkish  tribes  of  the,  62,  94, 

415- 

Cave,  510. 

Cavea,  517. 

Celt,  a  Celtic  word,  264  n. 

Celtic  language,  substantive  exist¬ 
ence  of,  44,  266. 

- a  branch  of  the  Aryan  family, 

264. 

Celts,  their  former  political  auto¬ 
nomy,  265.^ 

Ceylon,  conversion  of,  174,  175. 

—  mentioned  in  Asoka’s  inscriptions, 

175-  ^ 

—  dialect  of,  182,  387. 

—  inscriptions  in,  184. 

Chaldee,  origin  of  name,  316. 

—  fragments  in  Ezra,  316. 

—  language  of  the  Targums,  317. 

—  literature  of  Babylon  and  Nine¬ 

veh,  317-319. 

Chand,  the  poet,  181. 

Change  in  language,  not  in  the 
power  of  man  to  produce  or 
prevent,  39. 

Changes,  historical,  affecting  every 
variety  of  language,  35. 

—  rapid,  in  the  languages  of  savage 

tribes,  35. 

—  in  words  or  meanings  in  English 

since  1611,  36. 

—  smaller,  36. 

—  grammatical,  37. 

Chardin,  on  the  languages  used  in 
Paradise,  14971. 

Charta,  104. 

Chaucer  makes  the  sun  feminine,  5. 
Chiaramente,  52. 

Childers,  183. 


Children,  linguistic  experiments  on, 
480,  481  n. 

—  invent  a  language  of  their  own, 

482  n. 

Chili,  language  of,  403  n» 

China,  36. 

—  introduction  of  Buddhism,  196. 

—  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  410. 
Chinese,  plural  in,  51,  241. 

—  no  trace  of  grammar  in  ancient, 

87,  126. 

—  M.  Stanislas  J'ulien  on  substan¬ 

tives  and  adjectives  in,  126. 

—  the  accusative  in,  127. 

—  the  ablative  in,  128. 

—  the  locative  in,  128,  330,  533. 

—  the  adjective  and  adverb  in, 

128. 

—  Buddhist  pilgrims  sent  to  India, 

197. 

—  translations  of  Buddhist  Books, 

197. 

—  formation  of  the  instrumental  in, 

—  number  of  roots  in,  370. 

—  number  of  words  rare,  obsolete, 

and  in  use  in,  376  n. 

—  mode  of  using  a  predicative  root 

in,  380. 

—  no  analysis  required  to  discover 

the  component  parts  of,  3S3. 

—  rudimentary  traces  of  agglutina¬ 

tion  in,  392,  461,  461  462. 

—  roots  in,  394. 

—  the  parts  of  speech  determined  by 

their  position  in  a  sentence,  394. 

—  literature,  age  of,  395. 

—  juxtaposition  of  words  in,  462  n. 

—  convergence  of  Mongolian  and 

Tibetan  towards  ancient,  475  n, 

—  imitative  sounds  i:#,,  506  * 

—  list  of  interjections,  510  w. 

—  natural  selection  of  roots  in,  531. 

—  has  passed  thi-ough  various 

stages,  531. 

—  the  future  in,  533. 

ChingiS'Khan  founds  the  Mongo¬ 
lian  or  Kapehakian  empire, 
407,  408. 

Cho,  Ossetian  for  sister,  54. 
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*  Choking  a  parrot,’  72  Ti. 

Christ,  language  of,  317. 
Christendom,  51. 

Christianity,  humanising  influence 
of,  140. 

Chrysippos,  no,  114. 

Chrysostom,  his  church  for  Gothic 
Christians,  251. 

Chudic  branch  of  the  Einnic  Ian- 
guages,  430. 

Cicero,  his  provincial  Latin,  75. 

—  speaks  Greek,  1 1 2 . 

—  Q  noted  as  an  authority  on  gram¬ 

mar,  1 1 5. 

—  Cmsar’s  ‘  De  Analogia  ’  dedicated 

to,  116. 

Circassian,  448. 

Circumspect,  368. 

Clamare,  501. 

Class  dialects,  71. 

Classes  of  languages  different  from 
families,  195,  199,  328,  333, 

385- 

Classical  or  literary  languages,  origin 
of,  70. 

- stagnation  and  certain  decay 

of,  75,  76. 

Classification  in  the  physical  sciences, 
15- 

—  of  languages,  Darwin  on,  1 35  w. 

—  naming  is,  521. 

Classificatory  stage,  14,  87. 

Clathri,  105  n, 

Claustra,  105  n. 

Clergy,  51. 

Clicks  of  the  Hottentots,  449. 

—  in  other  languages,  449  n, 
Clitomachus  in  Scipio’s  house,  III. 
Cluo,  501. 

Clyde,  736  w. 

^  Cobhett  on  Case,  n8. 

Cocarde,  499. 

Gocart,  499. 

Cock,  498. 

Codex  Alexandrinus,  249. 

—  Argenteus,  250. 

—  Ambrosianus,  250  n. 

—  Carolinus,  250  n, 

Coelum,  518. 

Ccelus,  107. 


Coeurdoux,  lePbre,  212,  215. 

—  bis  comparison  of  Latin  and 

Sanskrit,  221,  222. 

Cognomen,  530. 

Colchis,  Pliny  and  Strabo  on  the 
dialects  of,  62. 

Colebrooke,  182,  199  n,  200  220, 

220  n,  231. 

Colli tz,  354  22. 

Conabere,  for  conaberis,  75 
Condillac,  507,  512. 

Confucius,  works  of,  396. 

Congo  language,  adjectives  in  the, 
120  21. 

Conjugation  in  Aryan  and  Turanian 
languages,  403. 

Conjunctions,  added  by  Aristotle, 
100. 

Conscience,  491  n. 

Conspicuous,  369. 

Constantinople,  gi’ammar  studied  at, 
121. 

—  taking  of,  421. 

Contemplate,  36. 

Copernicus,  causes  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  system,  18. 
Coptic,  451. 

—  name  for  India,  192. 

Coquelicot,  499. 

Coquet,  499, 

Corean,  453. 

Cornish,  last  person  who  spoke,  44. 

—  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  family, 

265. 

Corssen,  361  ?i. 

Corvee,  363  n. 

Corvus,  499. 

Cosmopolitan  Club,  II2, 

Cosys,  245  21. 

Cotton,  1 94  21. 

Crane,  503. 

Crassus,  Publius,  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  dialects,  m. 

Crates  of  Pergamus,  Ms  visit  to 
Rome,  1 14. 

- his  views  on  language,  114,1 17, 

- his  public  lectures  ongrammar 

at  Rome,  115. 

Crepare,  501  21. 

Crim-Goths,  250  ?i. 
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Crimea,  want  of  interpreters  in  tlie 
Englisli  army  in  tte,  94. 
Croatian  dialect,  268, 

Crow,  499,  503. 

Cuckoo,  497,  498. 

Ouculus,  49S. 

Cumsean  Sybil,  her  oracles  written 
in  Greek,  106. 

Cuneiform  inscriptions,  deciphered 
by  Bumouf,  233. 

- of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  discovery  of,  275, 

277* 

- number  of  words  in  the,  377. 

- progress  in  deciphering,  315. 

Cnrtius  on  labialism  and  dentalism, 
60  n. 

Catch,  the  Ahirs  of,  19 1. 

—  the  seat  of  Ophir,  193  n. 

Cutis,  41 S 

Cyaxares,  forms  interpreters,  94. 
Cymric,  264,  265. 

Cyrillus,  2(58. 

D,  origin  of  the  letter  in  forming  the 
past  tense  in  English,  13 1,  350, 
Dacian  language,  the  ancient, 
138  n,  260  «. 

Daco-Romanic,  260  n. 

Dalmatians,  138^. 

D’Alwis,  174  71,  I  S3. 

Damasus,  St.  Jerome^s  epistles  to, 

145* 

Dame,  342. 

Damila  and  Andhaka  parents, 

146  77. 

Damne,  342  n. 

Damsel,  342. 

Dan,  342  w. 

Danae,  ii. 

Danish  language,  growth  of,  78, 
253j  254. 

Dante,  language  of,  173. 

—  on  dialects,  262  n, 

Dara,  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  207. 
D^4rbois  de  J ubainville,  266. 
Dardanelles,  13877. 

Dardistan,  dialects  of,  2 87. 

Darius,  claimed  for  himself  an 
Aryan  descent,  295. 


Darmesteter,  27377,  278,  278  n,  280, 
28177,  28477. 

—  his  use  of  the  words  Zend,  Peh- 

levi,  &c.,  285. 

Darwin  on  classification  of  lan¬ 
guages,  13577,  45977. 

Dasati,  Sanskrit  ten,  49,  53. 

Dasent,  Sir  G.,  254  n. 

Dasyn,  291, 

Dative  case  in  Chinese,  127. 

- Greek,  335. 

—  and  locative,  336. 

Daughter,  54. 

Dei,  Bohemian  for  daughter,  54. 

De,  336. 

De  Analogia,  116. 

Decay,  phonetic,  one  of  the  two 
causes  of  the  changes  in  lan¬ 
guage,  47. 

- instances  of,  50-54. 

Declension,  most  of  the  termina¬ 
tions  of,  demonstrative  roots, 
345- 

Defray er,  135  ?7. 

Dekhan,  Buddhism  spread  to  Ceylon 
from  the,  175. 

De  Lagarde,  288. 

Delaware  tribes,  65  77. 

Delhi,  column  of,  172. 

De  Maistre,  his  definition  of  aggln- 
tina,tion,  401. 

Demetrius  Phalereus,  99  n. 
Democritus,  his  travels,  96, 
Demosthenes,  137  77. 

Demuth,  382  77. 

Deoheit,  38 2  77. 

Deomuot,  38277. 

Ddpit,  368. 

Descartes,  his  view  of  brutes,  485. 
Despise,  16  8. 

Deux,  50,  53. 

Deva  and  deus,  221.  ^ 

Devanugarl  alphabet,  15477. 

Dialect,  what  is  meant  by,  54. 
Dialectic,  118. 

—  regeneration,  54,  469. 

—  growth,  beyond  the  control  of 

individuals,  79. 

—  freedom,  241. 

Dialects,  importance  of,  23,  55. 
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Dialects,  Italian,  55,  77- 

—  Krencli,  55. 

—  Norse,  55. 

—  Modern  Greek,  56. 

—  l^’risian,  56. 

—  I'kiglish,  58,  58  71,  77. 

—  the  feeder.^,  rather  than  the 

channels  of  a  literary  language, 
59>  77- 

—  two  kinds  of,  59. 

—  of  MiLrclien,  59  n. 

—  ilifliculty  ill  tracing  the  history 

of,  61. 

—  in  Golchip,  62. 

Mr.W.  W.  Gill ,  on  Polynesian, 63. 

—  American,  C4-67. 

—  llurmcse,  dS. 

--  i>f  the  Ostiakes,  68. 

—  of  Southern  Africa,  69. 

—  wealth  of,  69. 

—  Libliuanian,  69?!. 

. class  dialects,  71  • 

—  unbounded  resources  of,  71* 

—  popular,  come  to  the  front  in 

revolntion.H,  76. 

—  of  India,  170,  171,  179. 

—  exist  heforo  the  literary  lan¬ 

guage,  248. 

—  how  tlicy  arise,  467. 

Dictionary,  Oxford,  8572. 

—  Comparative,  of  Catherine  the 
Great,  158,  iCon. 

ChinoHc,  40,000  to  50,000  words 
in  tho,  376. 

—  300  words  in  a  village  labourer’s, 
*  377- 

—  379  words  in  the  Cuneiform  in- 

scrij;tions,  377. 

—  658  words  in  tho  Egyptian  hiero¬ 

glyphics,  377. 

*  •—  many  not  y#t  examined,  384. 
Dictionaries,  8421. 

—  number  of  words  in  various, 

378  n. 

Did,  origin  of,  as  a  preterite,  352. 
Didynius,  Ciesar  b  secretary,  116. 
JJicz,  Prol’esaor,  his  ‘Ooiiipai’a- 
tlvc  Crammar  of  the  Six 
Komanic  Dialects,’  I34«',  161, 
342  n. 


Big,  plural  in  Bengali,  51,  51  ». 
Dilettante,  15. 

Din,  faith,  82. 

Dinka,  450. 

Dinkar^,  the,  280,  282. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  on  Saha  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  193  72. 

Diogenes  Laertius,  279. 

Dionysius  Thrax,  author  of  the  first 
practical  Greek  Grammar,  103, 
117,  121,  123. 

—  of  Halicarnassus  on  the  Pelasgi 

and  Lokrians,  137  ». 

Dioskurias,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
62  n. 

Discussion,  49. 

Divans,  the  Arabic,  321. 

Dix,  50,  53. 

Dnandev,  the  poet,  i8i. 

Do,  to,  351. 

Dom,  382. 

Donatiis,  the  grammarian,  121. 
Dormer,  398  n,  432,  434,  435  n. 
Dorpat  dialect,  438. 

D’Orsay,  377 

Dorset  dialect,  5S  n,  346. 

Douse,  250  n,  353  n. 

Douze,  53. 

Dowal,  to  dovetail,  54. 

Dragoman,  31671. 

Drave,  obsolete,  37, 

Dra vidian  races,  446. 

—  languages,  adjectives  in,  120. 

—  Sinhalese  not  one  of  the,  182. 
Dual,  the,  first  recognised  by  Zeno- 

dotus,  102. 

Duhitar,  daughter,  in  Sanskrit, 
54- 

Dumaresq,  Rev.  D.,  ‘Comparative 
Vocabulary  of  Eastern  Lan¬ 
guages,*  158. 

Diimichen,  Professor,  on  kafu  =  kapi, 
190. 

Duncker,  279  7i. 

Duperron,  Anquetil,  his  translation 
of  Dara’s  Persian  edition  of  theT 
XJpanishads,  207. 

—  correspondence  with  le  Pbre 

Coeurdoux,  213. 

Du  Ponceau,  129  n,  336  lu 
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Duret,  Claude,  Ms  work  on  lau- 
•  guage,  144  n. 

Dutch,  proved  by  Goropius  to  be  the 
language  of  Paradise,  149. 

—  age  of,  245, 

—  is  Low  German,  45,  246,  247. 
Dvi,  48,  49,  53. 

Dvorak,  on  the  foreign  words  in  the 
Koran,  82  n. 

EAPu,  to,  360. 

Early  English,  131,  131  w. 

Earth,  guess  of  Philolaos  as  to  its 
motion  round  the  sun,  19. 
Earth,  361,  522. 

East  Teutonic,  258,  259. 

Eastern  Hindi,  171,  i8o,  182. 

Echis,  523. 

Edda,  name  for  moon  in  the,  4  n. 

—  the  name,  256,  257. 

Eddas,  the  two,  254. 

Edgren,  on  Sanskrit  roots,  374  n. 
Edkins,  on  the  relationship  of  Chin¬ 
ese,  Tibetan,  and  Mongolian, 
475  n. 

Efik,  450. 

Egypt,  number  of  words  in  the  an¬ 
cient  vocabulary  of,  377. 
Egyptian  language,  ireated  by  Lord 
Monboddo  as  the  origin  of  San¬ 
skrit,  226. 

- family  to  which  it  belongs, 

389. 395. 448. 451- 

Eido.s,  370. 

Eimi  and  asmi,  157, 

Ekhili  language,  323. 

Elam  of  Genesis,  294  ». 

Elder,  131,  342. 

Elements,  component,  of  language, 
358. 

Elimination,  process  of,  526. 

Elliot,  Sir  H.,  191  w,  199  w,  200  n, 
202  n,  203  n,  204  n,  2 1 2  . 

Ellis,  211  n. 

Elu,  spoken  in  Ceylon,  175,  183. 

—  brought  to  Ceylon  from  Magadha, 

183. 

—  books,  183. 

—  inscriptions,  1 84. 

Empirical  stage,  3,  87,  88,  90, 


En,  242  n. 

Endlicher  on  Chinese,  394  n. 
Engines,  105  n. 

England,  language  of,  44. 

English,  changes  in,  since  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  in  1611,  36. 

—  pronunciations  in  Pope  and  John¬ 

son’s  times,  3  7 

—  history  of,  44. 

—  a  Teutonic  language,  45. 

—  is  Low  German,  43. 

—  grammar  purely  Teutonic,  46. 

—  richness  of  the  dialects  of,  59. 

—  real  sources  of,  77. 

—  dialects,  Prince  L.  Bonaparte’s 

collection  of,  77. 

—  of  the  United  States,  78  n. 

—  full  of  words  derived  from  the 

most  distant  sources,  83. 

—  proportion  of  Saxon  to  Norman 

words  in,  S3. 

—  tests  proving  the  Teutonic  origin 

of,  86. 

—  grammar,  86. 

—  genitives,  119,  125. 

—  nominatives  and  accusatives,  1 25, 

129. 

■—early,  131. 

—  middle,  131. 

—  origin  of  grammatical  forms  in, 

130. 

—  number  of  words  used  by  a  la¬ 

bourer,  377. 

—  number  of  words  in,  3 78  n,  379. 

—  number  of  words  used  by  a  well- 

educated  man,  378. 

—  Dictionary,  New  Oxford,  378. 

—  number  of  words  in  Milton, 

Shakespeare,  and  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  379. 

Englishman  in  China,  497.  • 

Ennius,  74,  109,  115; 

—  his  translations  from  Greek  into 

Latin,  109. 

Entrails,  517. 

Eorthe,  361, 

Eos,  II. 

Ephphatha,  3 1 7. 

Epices,  372. 

Epicharmus,  Latin  translation  of 
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his  philosophy  by  Ennius,  109, 
109  w. 

Epicier,  371. 

Epicurus,  doctrines  of,  embraced  in 
Eome,  1 1 2. 

Epier,  370. 

Epirotes,  138  n. 

Episkopos,  367. 

Episfcola,  104  w. 

Equip,  362. 

lllquiper,  362. 

Era,  361. 

Eratosthenes,  294  n. 

Erin,  Pictet’s  derivation  of,  298  n, 

—  Mr.  "Whitley  Stokes  on,  299  n, 

Ero,  361. 

Errand,  363. 

Erro,  149  n. 

Erse,  265. 

Erste,  der,  242. 

Ertoghrul,  son  of  Soliman-Shah, 
419. 

Eskimo  language,  452. 

Esp^ce,  371. 

Espibgle,  369. 

Esquif,  362. 

Estienne,  Henri,  his  grammatical 
labours  anticipated  by  the 
Brahmans  500  B.c.,  89. 

—  his  work  on  language,  144 

Ests,  or  Estonians,  language  of  the, 

430,  43^^  438. 

- dialects  of,  438. 

- poetry  of  the,  438, 

Ethiopic  or  Abyssinian,  449,  451. 

Ethnology,  distinct  from  the  science 
of  language,  43,  458. 

Etruscan,  453. 

Eudemos  on  the  Aryan  race,  295. 

Eudoxus,  279. 

Euheinerus  jf  Messene,  his  work 
translated  into  Latin  by  Ennius, 
109. 

Eulalia,  song  of,  age  of  the,  261. 

Eulenspiegel,  370. 

Eul-shi,  Chinese,  two-ten,  48,  49, 

53: 

Eunomius,  3072. 

Euripides  first  translated  into  Latin 
by  Ennius^  109. 


Eusebius,  Armenian  translation  of, 
279* 

Ewald,  on  the  relation  of  the  Tu¬ 
ranian  to  the  Aryan  language  s, 
470- 

Ewe  language,  450. 

Expect,  369. 

Eziongeher,  or  Akaba,  187, 
Ezour-veda,  211  n. 

Ezra,  Chaldee  fragments  in  th® 
Book  of,  316. 


EABIUS  PICTOR,  his  history  of 
Rome  in  Greek,  107. 

Faculties  of  man  and  brutes,  4S3. 
Fabian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  to  India, 
197. 

Faizi,  superintended  the  transla¬ 
tions  made  for  Akbar,  205  n. 
Falasha,  451. 

Families  of  languages,  tests  for 
reducing  the  principal  dialects 
of  Europe  and  Asia  to  certain, 
236. 

- how  many  are  there,  243. 

Fan,  or  Fari-lan-mo,  Chinese  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Sanskrit  Brah¬ 
man,  196,  19772. 

Farah,  365  n, 

Farrar,  328  48 1  497  «. 

Fatum,  II. 

Faucher  le  grand  pr^,  364. 

Fee,  360. 

Feeble,  134. 

Feizi  and  the  Brahman,  206. 
Ferguson,  Dr.,  on  language,  493. 
Fernando  Po,  450. 

Feu,  133,  242. 

Feuer,  134. 

Fiend,  510. 

Filth,  510. 

Finnic,  or  Finno-Ugric  languages, 
39S,  428,  435.  472. 

—  likeness  to  Turkish,  38 9. 

—  tribes,  original  seat  of  the,  428. 

—  branches  of,  430-433. 

—  spread  of,  434. 

—  language  and  literature,  43^“ 

444- 


i’jnnic,  the  Kalewala,  the  Hiad  of 
the  Finns,  437. 

—  national  feeling  lately  arisen, 

437* 

—  philology,  439. 

—  likeness  to  Hungarian,  439. 
Finnish  grammar,  12S. 

Firdnsi,  language  in  which  he  wrote 
his  ‘  Shahnameh,’  286. 
Fire-worshippers.  See  Parsis. 
Firoz-Shah,  translations  made  by 
bis  order  from  Sanskrit  into 
Persian,  303. 

First,  242. 

Fixed  stars,  7. 

Flaccus,  M.Y  erriuSjthe  grammarian, 
121. 

Flamininns,  his  knowledge  of  Greek, 
107. 

Flemish  language  and  literature, 

245-247.  352. 

Flourens,  on  souls,  animal  and 
human,  4S5,  521  n. 

Fliigel,  Professor,  200  n. 

FitigePs  Dictionary,  words  in,  37S  n. 
F(',  Chinese  name  for  Buddha,  196. 
Foerstemann,  249  n, 

F(  rce,  37. 

Forculus,  106  n. 

Form,  370. 

Formal  elements,  327,  32S. 

Forster,  220,  220 
Fiiul,  510. 

Fra  Paolino  da  S.  Bartolommeo, 

257- 

Frais.  135. 

Franck,  246  n. 

Franconia,  dialects  of,  are  High 
German,  246,  247  72,  24S, 
Francus,  2 48. 

Frankish,  Old,  245. 

Frater,  2 48,  38  7. 

Fray,  387, 

Frayle,  3S7. 

Frederic  11,  his  experiments  on  the 
origin  of  language,  48 1 . 
Fredum,  friede,  frais,  and  defrayer, 

135  -n. 

Freising,  Codex  of,  269. 

French,  dialects,  number  of,  55. 


French,  of  Canada,  78. 

—  nominatives  and  accusatives, 

129. 

—  in  some  points  more  primitive 

than  Provencal,  237. 

—  a  Eomanic  language,  260. 

—  Northern,  261. 

—  origin  of  grammatical  termina¬ 

tions  in,  347. 

—  origin  of  the  future  in  -rai,  347. 
Frbre,  387. 

Fretela,  251. 

Friend,  510. 

Frisian  is  Low  German,  45. 

—  multitude  of  dialects,  56,  242, 

245  n. 

—  Hlaus  Groth  on,  37. 

—  language  and  literature,  245, 247. 
Friska  Findling,  Nissen’s,  245  n. 
Fromage,  134. 

Fuchs,  348  n. 

Fnla,  450. 

Fiioco,  133,  243. 

Fiiricha,  365  n, 

Flirst,  241. 

Further  Indin,  languages  of,  448. 
Future,  the,  in  French,  347. 

—  in  Latin,  34S. 

—  in  Spanish,  348. 

—  in  Greek,  349,  349  n. 

—  in  Old  Norse,  349  n. 

—  in  Romanic  languages,  389. 

—  in  Chinese,  533. 

Fygar,  astronomical  tables  of,  200. 

G  in  Sanskrit,  represented  in  Greek 
by  IB,  293. 

Gaedhelic,  264  n. 

Gaelic,  26^11,  265. 

Gaina  Magadhl,  16S,  178,  179. 

—  Canon,  language  of  the,  169. 
Galatia,  foundation  ^nd  language 

of,  266. 

Galat®,  266  ?z. 

Galla  language  of  Africa,  449,  451. 
Galle'e,  J.  H.,  245  n. 

Gain,  266  n. 

Gallic,  265. 

Gall  us,  Alexander,  quoted  against 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  40. 
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Gra7ia3,  lists  of  remarkable  Sanski-it 
words,  124. 

G-andhara,  195. 

Ganga,  Ganges,  519. 

Gangetic  class  of  languages,  445, 
447- 

Gardariki,  253. 

Gar/iwall,  i^o. 

Garo,  447. 

—  formation  of  adjectives  in,  120  n. 
Gatba  dialect,  170,  1 71. 

GathSs,  or  songs  of  Zoroaster,  278, 
279. 

Gauoh,  498. 

Gaudian  languages,  i6*j  riy  179, 
182. 

Gaugengigl,  378  n. 

Gaur,  an  infidel,  82,  140, 

Gaus,  Sanskrit,  may  be 
293. 

Geac,  498. 

Gcbelin,  Court  de,  bis  ‘Monde 
primitif/  155. 

- compared  with  Hervas,  155. 

Geez  language,  323. 

Geiger,  28771. 

Geisb,  522 

Geldiier,  278,  278  n, 

Gcinara,  317  7^. 

Gender,  91,  117, 

Genealogy,  best  form  of  classifica¬ 
tion,  13O,  240. 

Genealogical  classification,  239, 

24O;  385. 

- not  possible  for  all  languages, 

241. 

Genera  and  species,  514. 

General  ideas,  5 ii,  521,  526. 

Geiieri  coloniali,  371 «. 

Generis  neutrius,  40  n. 

(bj^ieros,  37171. 

Tjenike,  119,  119^. 

Genitive  case,  the  term  used  in 
India,  119. 

—  terininatioim  of  the,  generally 

identical  with  the  suffixes  which 
ehiiiige  substantives  into  adjec¬ 
tives,  120. 

—  how  formed  in  Chinese,  126. 

—  —  in  Latin,  332-334. 


Genitive,  when  supplied  by  the 
locative,  333. 

—  in  Oscan,  &c,,  334. 

—  formation  of,  in  Sanskrit  and 

Greek,  12072. 

- in  Latin,  English,  and  Greek, 

125. 

Genos,  370. 

Gentile,  J40. 

Geographical  arrangement  of  lan¬ 
guages,  162. 

Geometry,  3. 

Georgian,  448, 

Geranos,  503. 

German,  history  of,  246. 

—  High  and  Low,  Middle  and 

Upper,  24477.,  24671. 

—  number  of  dialects  in  Old,  249, 

252. 

—  number  of  roots  in  Modern,  376. 
German  us,  388. 

Getae,  13822. 

Geyser,  522. 

Gezelle,  M.,  352. 

Ghost,  322. 

Giles,  Herbert,  19772. 

Gill,  Eev.  W.  W.,  on  Polynesian 
dialects,  63,  64. 

Gill,  37. 

Ginsburg,  Dr.,  148  n. 

Gipsy  language,  288,  293. 

Glass,  painted,  before  and  since  the 
Keformation,  10. 

Glossology,  a  name  for  the  science 
of  language,  I, 

Glottic,  2872. 

Gliick,  26472. 

Godara72a,  365  n. 

Go-go,  the,  519,  51972. 

Goidelic,  264,  265. 

Goldschmidt,  183,  184. 

Gonds,  446. 

Goold,  36. 

Gordon,  Captain,  on  Burmese  dia¬ 
lects,  68. 

G(^rnpius,  proved  Dutch  to  be  the 
language  of  Paradise,  149. 
Gospel,  132,  277. 

Gothic,  a  modern  language,  133, 

—  similarity  with  Latin,  1 39. 
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Gotliie,  when  extinct,  250. 

—  class  of  languages  to  which  it 

belongs,  251,  25S,  259. 

—  the  eldest  sister  only  of  the  Teu¬ 

tonic  branch,  253. 

—  number  of  roots  in,  3769?,. 

—  number  of  words  in,  378  n. 

Goths,  the,  and  Bishop  TJlfilas, 

249,  297. 

Gracchus,  T.,  spoke  Greek,  107. 
Graminar,  the  criterion  of  relation¬ 
ship  in  almost  all  languages, 
45j  ^5* 

—  English,  unmistakably  Teu¬ 

tonic,  45. 

—  the  must  essential  element  in 

language,  81. 

—  no  trace  of,  in  ancient  Chinese, 

87,  126, 

—  early  achievements  of  the  Brah¬ 

mans  in,  89. 

—  and  the  Greeks,  91. 

—  terms  of,  borrowed  from  philo¬ 

sophy,  91,  100. 

—  Greek,  why  studied  at  Rome, 

ii3‘ 

—  Latin,  Caesar’s  work  on,  1 16. 

—  Hindu,  science  of,  124. 

—  Sanskrit,  origin  and  history  of, 

124. 

—  the  facts  of,  125. 

—  in  Chinese,  1 26. 

—  in  Einnish,  128. 

—  historical  evidence,  130, 

—  collateral  relationship,  133. 

—  genealogical  classification,  135. 

—  original  Sanskrit,  220. 

—  Bopp’s  ‘  Comparative  Grammar,* 

232,  232  n,  254,  325. 

—  comparative,  value  of,  in  the 

classification  of  languages,  236, 
326, 354. 

—  Aryan,  255. 

—  Turkish,  421. 

Grammarian,  the  first,  89  w. 
Grammarians,  the  early,  92. 
Grammatical  changes  since  161I, 

37- 

—  or  formal  elements  in  language, 

50. 


Grammatical  fi^rms  produced  by 
phonetic  decay,  50. 

—  forms,  origin  of,  129,  330. 

—  framework  of  the  Aryan  lan¬ 

guages,  can  be  traced  back  to 
independent  words,  350,  354. 
Grammatici  at  Rome,  107. 

Grantha  and  grandonica,  21971. 

—  MSS.,  219  n. 

Grassmann,  106  n. 

Greek  dialects,  modern,  Tzaconic, 
&c.,  56. 

—  classical,  local  dialects,  60, 136, 

136  n. 

—  enquiries  into  language,  91. 

—  traveUers,  96. 

—  language,  studied  by  the  barba¬ 

rians,  Berosus,  Menander,  Ma- 
netho,  97,  98. 

—  translations  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 

ment  and  Zend-Avesta,  98,  99. 
— ■  critical  study  of,  at  Alexandiia, 
99,  102. 

—  article,  loi. 

—  grammar,  first  practical,  103. 

—  taught  at  Rome,  103. 

—  generally  spoken  at  Rome,  104, 

107. 

—  gods  identified  with  Italian,  106, 
— >  laws,  manners  and  language,  in¬ 
fluence  of,  at  Rome,  107. 

—  plays  in  Rome,  108. 

—  rhetors  expelled  from  Rome,  ii  2. 

—  grammar  taken  up  at  Rome,  1 1 3, 

117. 

—  adjectives  and  genitives,  121, 

125,  334- 

—  grammar,  spread  of,  122. 

—  use  of  the  term  Barbarian,  136. 

—  Plato’s  notion  of  the  origin  of,  137. 

—  French  derived  from,  I44  ^ 

—  and  Hebrew,  G^ichard  on,  148  ru 

—  and  Sanskrit,  similarity  between, 

357- 

—  accounts  of  India,  193. 

—  Latin  and  Sanskrit,  affinity  be¬ 

tween,  227,  228,  237. 

—  dative  in,  335. 

—  s  between  two  vowels,  345. 

—  future,  349,  349  n. 
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Greek  verb,  n-umber  of  forms  in,  if 
conjugated  through  all  its 
voices,  tenses,  &c.,  378  n. 

—  and  Sanskrit,  coincidences  be¬ 

tween  accounted  for  the  aug¬ 
ment,  534. 

Greeks,  their  speculations  on  lan¬ 
guage,  90. 

—  ancient,  never  thought  of  learning 

a  foreign  language,  93. 

—  first  encouraged  interpreters  for 

the  sake  of  trade,  95. 

—  philosophers,  imaginary  travels 

of,  g6  n. 

—  and  Barbarians,  98, 136,  140. 
- no  intellectual  intercourse  be¬ 
tween,  before  Alexander  the 
Great,  98, 

—  never  applied  the  principle  of 

classification  to  speech,  136. 
Greenlanders,  language  of,  452. 
Greet  for  great,  37  n, 

Gregory  of  Nyssa,  his  defence  of 
St.  Basil,  30  n. 

Grey,  Asa,  on  the  descent  of  man 
from  one  pair,  474  n. 

—  on  the  intellect  of  brutes,  4S9  n>, 
Grierson,  179,  18071. 

Grimm  on  the  origin  of  dialects,  59. 

—  on  the  idiom  of  nomads,  72. 

—  on  etymologies,  132 

—  his  *  Teutonic  Grammar,’  233, 

245  n. 

—  his  division  of  the  Teutonic  class, 

258. 

—  his  Deutsche  Sprache,  365  n. 
Grimm’s  Law,  345. 

Grisons,  language  of  the,  260, 
Groma,  10571. 

Groth,  Klaus,  on  Erisian  dialects,  57. 
,  Growth  of  language,  39,  73. 

- independSut  of  man,  40. 

Gubernare,  105  n,  362. 

Gnbernatis,  A.  De,  20972,  218. 
Guebres,  274. 

Gnhrauer,  15072. 

Gui chard,  Estienne,  his  work  on 
language,  144,  144  n,  147, 

14872,  157  n. 

Gujarati,  180,  182, 


Gxildenstadb’s  Travels  in  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  1 58  71. 

Gundert,  Dr.,  190  72,  42S  ». 

Gurmug  language,  447. 
Gutta-percha,  18872. 

Gyarmathi,  on  Hungarian,  439. 

H,  initial  in  Armenian,  54. 

Habbim,  190. 

Hahn,  Dr.,  449  n. 

Hakon  YI,  conquers  Iceland,  255. 
Hdla,  poetry  of,  1 78. 

Hale,  H.,  on  the  Hurons,  65  w. 
Halhed,  on  the  affinity  between 
Greek  and  Sanskrit,  223. 

—  his  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  223  ?2. 
Hamilton,  Adexander,  taught  Schle- 

gel  the  rudiments  of  Sanskrit, 
229. 

—  Sir  vy.,  on  the  general  and  par¬ 

ticular  in  language,  51972. 
Hammer,  von,  526. 

Handbook,  37. 

Hanxleden,  J.,  216,  217,  218,  21872. 
Harald  Haarfagr,  King  of  Norway, 
255- 

HarCyu,  301,  301  n. 

Harran,  inscription  of,  322. 

Harrari  language,  323. 
Harun-al-Rascldd,translationsmade 
at  his  court  from  Sanskrit,  200. 

—  Indian  physicians  at  the  court  of, 

200. 

Haruspex,  Cato’s  contempt  for  the, 
113. 

—  origin  of  name,  369. 

Haug,  his  labours  in  Zend,  27372, 
278,  282. 

—  on  a  Pehlevi  inscription  at  Nine¬ 

veh,  2  Si  72. 

Haupt,  293. 

Haussa  language,  451. 

Have,  to,  paradigms  almost  identical 
in  Latin  and  Gothic,  139. 
Hayr,  father  in  Armenian,  54. 
Hebraic,  314,  320. 

Hebrew,  first  Grammar  and  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Bible,  89  n. 

—  roots  first  explained,  89  n. 

;  —  [Bible,  translated  into  Greek,  99  n» 
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Hebrew,  according  to  the  Eathers^the 
primitive  language  of  mankind, 
145- 

—  amount  of  learning  wasted  on 

this  question,  147. 

—  letters,  numerical  value,  148  n. 

—  Leibniz,  the  first  to  deny  He¬ 

brew  being  the  primitive  lan¬ 
guage,  149. 

—  modernised,  318-321. 

—  ancient  form  of,  320. 

—  Aramean  modifications  of,  321. 

—  swept  away  by  Arabic,  321. 

—  number  of  roots  in,  376. 

—  change  of  vowels  in,  534. 
Heimskringla,  the,  256. 

He  is,  3S6. 

Hekateeos,  194,  195,  264. 

Hekate,  old  name  of  the  moon,  ii. 
Hekatebolos,  ii. 

Helas,  51 1  n. 

Heljand,  the,  of  the  Low  Germans, 
246. 

Hellanicus,  294. 

Hellenic  branch  of  languages,  263. 
Helvetius,  on  man’s  faculties,  13%. 
HemaJ?:andi*a,  167,  168,  I70  2^,  178. 
Hennequin,  149  n. 

Hephaestos,  106. 

Hephthalitae,  414. 

Hera,  106. 

Herakles,  105. 

Herat,  301,  302. 

Hercere,  105. 

Hercules,  105. 

Herculus,  106  n. 

Herder,  on  the  origin  of  language, 

47S>  495?  495  ^ 

Hereclus,  105. 

Herero,  450. 

Heretic,  139. 

Hermano,  242,  387. 

Hennippus,  his  Greek  translation  of 
Zoroaster’s  works,  99,  279,  2S0. 
Herodianus,  the  grammarian,  121. 
Herodotus,  mentions  Greek  mer¬ 
chants  on  the  Volga,  95. 

—  his  travels,  96. 

—  on  the  Pelasgi,  137W. 

—  mention  of  Indian  names,  195. 


Herodotus,  Celts  in  the  time  of, 
265. 

Hervas,  reduces  American  dialects 
to  eleven  families,  66. 

—  his  works  on  the  Science  of  Lan¬ 

guage,  143  n. 

—  accounts  of  his  life  and  works, 

154,  215  n,  2i6n. 

—  compared  with  Gebelin,  155. 

—  bis  views  on  Bask,  156. 

- on  the  Malay  and  Polynesian 

family,  156. 

—  his  view  of  Greek  and  Sanskrit, 

^57- 

—  his  account  of  Abu-1-Pazl,  205  n, 

—  his  opinion  of  Hebrew,  324. 
Hessian  dialects,  246  ?2.,  248. 

Heyne,  Moritz,  245  «. 

Heyse,  on  the  origin  of  language, 
501  ot,  528,  532. 

Hickes,  on  the  proportion  of  Saxon 
to  Norman  words  in  English, 
84. 

Hieroglyphic  words,  number  of,  377. 

—  groups,  2030,  37872. 

Higgins.oii,  T4072. 

High  German,  244,  24472,  246,  248, 
258,  259. 

—  ■ —  New,  Middle,  and  Old,  247, 

248,  259. 

- cannot  he  derived  from  Gothic, 

252, 

Himyaritic  inscriptions,  193  n,  322. 
Hindi,  171,  180,  181,  20572. 

—  High,  or  Urdu,  18 1. 

Hind-sind,  200. 

Hrndu.  Hapta  Hi72du,  194- 
Hindustani,  real  origin  of,  77* 

—  genitive  and  adjective  in,  120%. 

—  XJrdu-zaban,  the  proper  name  of, 

429.  ^  ♦ 

Hiouen-thsang,  the  Chinese  pilgrim, 
his  ti'avels  in  India,  19S. 

—  -wrote  a  book  in  Sanslcrit,  202. 
Hiram,  fleet  of,  1S7. 

History  and  growth,  difference  be¬ 
tween,  41. 

—  and  language,  connection  be¬ 

tween,  42. 

Historical  science,  22. 
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Hitopade^a,  translated  by  Wilkins, 

22071. 

Hiung-nu,  412. 

Hlaford,  132,  277. 

Hliod  or  Quida,  of  Norway,  256. 

—  Saemund’s  collection  of,  256. 
Hodgson,  468. 

Hoei-seng,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  to 
India,  197. 

Hoha,  365  n. 

Holden,  37. 

Holpen,  37. 

Holtzmann,  256. 

Homer,  critical  study  of,  at  Aleran- 
dria,  Qi,  100,  102. 

—  induence  of  the  study  of,  on  gram¬ 

matical  terminology,  loi,  102, 
124. 

—  did  he  use  the  article,  10 1. 

—  on  the  Kaxlans  and  Lokrians, 

137  n. 

Hommel,  292  n. 

Homo,  524. 

Honey,' many  names  for,  526  n. 
Hood,  382,  382 

Horace,  on  the  changes  of  Latin  in 
liis  time,  74. 

Hornle,  Dr,,  167,  167^1,  171,  179, 
183. 

—  on  Indian  poets,  1 81, 182 
Hors,  134. 

Horse,  many  names  for,  among  the 
Manclshu  Tatars,  526 
Hortensius,  74. 

Hos  tribe,  447, 

Hottentot  language,  449,  451. 
House,  same  name  for,  in  Sanskrit 
and  other  Aryan  languages, 
357* 

Hruofan,  501  n. 

,  Hubschmann,  his  Armenian  studies, 
288.  • 

Huet,  G^ddon,  245  n. 

Human  hnowledge,  physical  or  his¬ 
torical,  22. 

Humanity,  a  word  not  found  in 
Plato  or  Aristotle,  140. 
Humboldt,  A.  von,  on  the  limits  of 
exact  knowledge,  19. 
Humboldt,  W.  von,  his  patronage 


of  Comparative  Philology,  232, 
294. 

Humilis,  524. 

Humus,  524. 

Hunfalvy  onIJgriclanguages,392  /?, 
431,  471  n. 

Hungarian,  its  affinity  with  tlie 
Phnno-Ugric  dialects,  39S,  430, 
439* 

—  language,  430. 

—  its  affinity  wutli  Turkish,  439. 
Hungarians,  ancestors  of  the,  435. 
Hungary,  Mongols  in,  410. 

Hunyad,  long  opposed  the  Turks, 

421. 

Huron  Indians,  rapid  changes  in 
their  dialects,  65. 

Huzvarish,  285. 

—  its  proper  meaning,  285. 

H3^adcs  or  Pluvias,  7. 

Hymns  of  the  Veda,  163,  179. 

IBN  EZRA,  89. 

Ibn-Wahshiyyah,  his  Arabic  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Nabatean  Agri¬ 
culture,  319. 

—  account  of  him  and  his  works, 

319 
Ibo,  450. 

Ic,  names  in,  34  71. 

Iceland,  language  of,  78,  253,  256. 

—  first  known,  254. 

—  foundation  of  aristocratic  re¬ 

public  in,  255. 

—  intellectual  and  literary  activity 

in,  255,  256. 

—  later  history  of,  255. 

Icelandic  Skalds,  253,  256. 

Iconium,  Turkish  Sultans  of,  4 19. 
Ida,  292  361. 

Ignis,  242. 

Iguvium,  tables  of,  262. 

Ilahi  religion  of  Akbar,  204. 

*  II  est,’  3S6. 

Illuminatioii  of  MSS.  a  lost  art, 
10. 

Illyria,  Roman  conquest  of,  260  ti. 
Illyrian  language,  the  ancient,  138 
260  71. 

—  languages,  268,  269. 
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Illyrians,  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
on  the,  138  271. 

Imagination,  value  of,  19. 

Imperfect,  new  forms  of  the,  37. 
Imperial  IDictionary,  160,  160  n. 
Imporcitor,  365  n. 

Incorporating  class  of  languages, 

455- 

India,  Jewish  nccounts  of,  186-192. 

—  Greek  accounts  of,  192-195. 

—  known  to  the  Persians,  194-198, 

199. 

—  Chinese  accounts  of,  196-19S. 

—  Arab  accounts  of,  199-203. 

—  the  Mulla  Ahdu-l-Kddir  Maluk’s 

history  of,  205  n. 

—  origin  of  the  name,  344. 

Indian  philosophers,  difficulty  of 

admitting  their  influence  on 
Greek  philosophy,  95  n. 

—  Gymnosophists  and  Lycurgus,  96. 
Indians  at  the  Court  of  Harun  al 

Raschid,  200,  200  n. 

Indicative  and  subjunctive  in  Greek 
and  Sanskrit,  222. 

Indies,  East  and  West,  historical 
meanings  of  the  names,  243. 
Indo-European  family.  See  Aryan. 
Indus,  mentioned  by  Hekataeos, 
'95*.  ^ 

—  meaning  of,  519. 

Inflectional  stage  of  language,  47, 

51.  392.  453,  4^>i- 

Inflections  and  terminations,  327- 
330- 

Inspector,  368. 

Instinct,  always  remains  the  same, 
33- 

—  exists  in  man  and  brutes,  488. 
Instincts,  lost  by  man  as  he  ceases 

to  use  them,  529. 

Instrumental,  formation  of  the,  in 
Chinese,  252. 

Inter jectional  theory  of  roots,  128, 

507- 

Internum,  517* 

Interpreters,  first  encouraged  for 
trade,  95. 

Ira,  361,  361  n. 

Iran,  modern  name  of  Persia,  296. 


Iranian  logograms  in  Pelilevi,  284. 
Iranic  class,  273,  286. 

Ire,  361. 

Ireland,  298. 

Irionn,  361. 

Irish  language,  264  n,  265. 

Iron,  name  for  the  Os  of  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  296. 

Iroquois  language,  65  n. 

Isilimela,  Zulu  name  for  the  Plei¬ 
ades,  6  n. 

Islam],  many  Icelandic  names  for, 
3SS. 

Isle  of  Man,  dialect,  265. 

Isokrates,  137  w- 

Isolating  languages,  47,  51,  39T. 

It,  used  in  the  Bible,  38  n. 

Italian  dialects,  number  of,  55. 
- natural  growth  of,  74. 

—  real  sources  of,  77;  260. 

—  northern  dialects,  261  n. 

—  dialects  are  Neo-Latin,  adopted 

by  Teutons,  263. 

—  origin  of  grammatical  termina¬ 

tions  in,  347. 

Italians,  indebted  to  the  Greeks 
for  civilisation,  105. 

—  had  their  own  religion,  105. 
Italic  class,  260,  263. 

Italy,  its  debt  to  Greece,  104. 

—  dialects  spoken  in,  before  the  rise 

of  Rome,  262. 

Its,  as  a  po.s.ses.sive  }>r(,>nouii,  38, 
Itsing,  travels  of,  1 98. 

Ivernia,  299  n. 

Ivory,  190. 


JACOBI,  Professor,  167  n,  168  n. 

James  IV  of  Scotland,  his  exjMTi- 
rrients  on  the  origin  of  language*,  ^ 
4S1.  • 

Japanese,  453. 

Japhetic  languages,  460. 

Jargon,  55. 

Jean  Paul,  377  w. 

Jerome,  Sb.,  on  Hebrew  a.s  the  pri¬ 
mitive  language,  145. 

—  his  correspondence  with  Suiinia 
and  Eretela,  251. 
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Jesuits,  tlieir  work  for  Leibniz,  l^o. 

—  their  printing  offices  in  India, 

210  n. 

—  their  letters  to  France,  212. 

—  their  knowledge  of  Sanskrit,  213. 
Jewish  accounts  of  India,  186. 

Jews,  literary  idiom  of  the,  in  the 

first  centuries  B.c.  andA.D.,  316, 

317- 

- and  from  the  fourth  to  the 

tenth  centuries,  317. 

—  adopted  Arabic,  318. 

—  returned  to  a  modernised  Hebrew, 

318. 

Job,  mention  ot  Opliir  in  tbe  book 
of,  192. 

Joinville,  1^4- n. 

Joktan,  sons  of,  193  n. 

Jonathan,  Targum  of,  317. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  his  translation 
of  the  5'akuntalil,  220  ii, 
on  the  affinity  between  Sanskrit, 
Persian,  and  Greek,  223,  224. 

—  his  doubts  as  to  the  Zend-Avesta, 

275. 

Jonson,  Ben,  does  not  recognise  its 
as  a  possessive  pronoun,  38. 

J our,  54  n. 

J ulien,  Stanislas,  notes  on  Chinese, 
126,  127,  196,  380  n. 

- his  translations  from  Chinese, 

197  n,  198. 

Jumeiitum,  361. 

Juno,  106. 

Jupiter  Yirgarius  or  Viminius,  6n. 

—  same  as  Zeus,  106. 

—  soul  of  the  universe,  113. 
Justamond,  translation  of  Bernal’s 

East  and  West  Indies,  206  n. 
Justinian,  the  Emperor,  his  embassy 
•  to  the  Turks,  413. 

Jutes,  Saxons, ^nd  Angles,  244. 


KABI  KANKAN,  the  poet,  182. 
Kabir,  the  poet,  182. 

Kabyl,  449. 

ICadambari,  208  n. 

Kafir,  140,  449,  450. 

Kalew,  the  son  otj  438. 

I.  0 


‘  Kalewala,’  the  Hiad  of  the  Finns, 
437- 

*  Kalewipoeg,’  the  Esthonian  epic, 

438. 

Kalidasa,  365,  169. 

Kalilah  and  Bimnah,  19S. 

Kalmiiks,  407,  41 1. 

Kamassinian  dialect,  406. 

-2^a^^akya,  his  Sanskrit  work  on 
poisons  translated  into  Persian, 
200,  203  n, 

Kanishka,  177. 

Kankah,  astrologer  to  Harun-ai- 
Easchid,  200  n. 

Kanuri,  450. 

Kapchakian  empire,  408. 

KAR,  502. 

jKaraka,  translated  from  Sanskrit 
into  Persian,  203  n, 
Kara-Kalpak  tribes  near  Lake  Aral, 
416. 

Karava,  499,  500,  502. 

Kardagia,  200 

Karelian  dialect  of  Finnic,  431, 
436. 

Karians,  Greek  authors  on  the, 

137  «• 

Karolingian  psalms,  246. 

Karu,  502. 

Kasan,  409. 

Kashubian  dialect,  270. 
Kasikumiikian,  44S. 

Katyayana,  178,  182. 

—  on  Magadhi,  as  the  root  of  all 
languages,  146. 

Katze,  506, 

Kaukones,  the,  1^7 n, 

Kawi  language,  232. 

Kechua  of  Guatemala,  449  n. 
Keltos,  264  n. 

Kemble,  243. 

Kempe,  Andri^,  on  the  languages 
spoken  in  Paradise,  1 49  n, 
Kepler,  19,  14 1  n. 

Kerman,  274. 

Kern,  Dr,,  2*78  292 

Khamti,  447. 

Khasi,  or  Kassia,  448. 

Khi-nie,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  in 
India,  198. 
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Elliosru  Nushirvan,  Ixis  translations 
from  Sanskrit,  198. 

E-ind,  370. 

Kings,  Jewisli  books  of,  186, 192  n. 
Kirata  language,  146 
Kircher,  A.,  2oS?z,  212. 

Kirch lioff,  262. 

Kii'gis  tribe,  the,  417, 

—  Hordes,  the  three,  418. 

—  Kasak,  tribe  of  the,  418. 

Kitab  al  Baitarat,  203. 

Klaproth,  409. 

Klu  and  Kru,  501. 

Klyo,  hearing,  501. 

Know,  to,  520, 

Knowledge,  human,  two  divisions 
of,  22. 

Kohl,  on  Frisian  dialects,  56. 
Koilos,  5 1 8. 

Koka,  365  n. 

Kokila,  49S. 

Kokkyx,  49S. 

Kolarian  language,  447. 

Kols,  447. 

Konjilra,  450. 

Koph,  189. 

Kopitar,  269. 

Koran,  Persian  expressions  in,  82. 
Korone,  499. 

Kremer,  A.  von.,  193  n. 

Kreuzivald,  Dr.,  his  restoration  of 
the  ^  Kalevvipoeg,'  43S. 

Krim,  409. 

Kronos,  106, 

Kru,  450. 

Krukjan,  50 1. 

Ktesias,  195. 

Kuenen,  99  n, 

Kuhn,  174,^  183,  365  n,  448  n. 

—  on  genitives  and  datives,  334  n. 
Ku-fa-lan,  a  learned  Buddhist,  197, 
Kukkufa,  498, 

Kumaoni,  180. 

Kumiiks  in  the  Caucasus,  415. 
Kurds,  language  of  the,  28 7. 
Kurland,  267. 

Kurrut  Al  Mulk,  203. 

Kushitic  languages,  451. 

Kuthami,  his  work  on  Nabatean 
Agriculture,  319. 


Kuthami,  period  when  he  lived, 

L,  wanting  in  the  Cuneiform  in¬ 
scriptions,  294  n, 

Laban,  language  of,  316, 

Labor,  363  ??. 

Lachmann,  293. 

Ladin,  dialect  of  the  Oberland, 
261  n. 

Lady  with  1258  descendants,  70 
Lady,  132. 

Lakshmidhara,  167  ?2. 

Laloc,  36. 

Lamentum,  501. 

Language,  the  barrier  between  man 
and  beast,  12,  480,  4S9,  51 1. 

—  first  examined  in  the  last  fifty 

years,  27. 

—  growth  of,  in  contradistinction  to 

the  history  of,  28,  43,  80. 

—  considered  as  an  invention  of 

man,  29. 

—  the  beginning  of,  31. 

—  has  a  history,  32. 

— -  changes  in,  34,  35. 

—  almost  stationary  in  civilised  na¬ 

tions,  35. 

— changes  rapidly  among  savages,  3  5 . 

—  cannot  be  changed  or  improved 

by  man,  42,  79,  So,  32S. 

—  connection  between  history  and, 

42. 

—  independent  of  historical  events, 

43* 

—  of  England,  44. 

—  of  the  English,  44. 

—  causes  of  the  growth  of,  46, 

—  processes  of  the  growth  of — 

(1)  phonetic  decay,  47. 

(2)  dialectic  regeneration,  54.  •  ^ 

—  wi-itten,  an  accidiht,  54, 

—  existed  in  the  form  of  dialects 

from  its  very  beginning,  62. 

—  history  of,  79. 

—  no  possibility  of  a  mixed,  Si,  S6. 

—  grammar  the  most  essenticH  ele¬ 

ment  in,  Si. 

—  speculations  of  the  Brahmans  and 

Greeks  on,  88,  89,  90. 
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Language,  study  of,  at  Alexandria, 
100. 

—  empirical  or  formal  grammar  of, 

125. 

—  Leibniz  on,  149  eb  seq. 

—  Hervas,  154. 

—  Adelung,  158. 

—  Catherine  the  Great,  158. 

—  glance  at  the  modern  history  of, 

236, 

—  constituent  elements  of,  324. 

—  distinction  between  the  radical 

and  formal  elements  of,  324, 

327- 

—  nothing  merely  formal  in,  346. 

—  what  it  is  made  of,  384. 

—  radical  stage  of,  393. 

—  termi national  stage  of,  396. 

—  difference  between  an  inflectional 

aTid  agglutinative,  454. 

—  agglutinative  stage  of,  455. 

—  the  origin  of,  478  et  seq. 

—  the  outward  sign  of  an  inward 

power,  492. 

—  universal  ideas,  492. 

—  general  ideas  and  roots,  492. 

—  none  formed  on  imitation  alone, 

497* 

—  the  primnm  cognitum  and  pri- 

mum  appellatmu,  512,  516, 

519- 

—  knowing  and  naming,  520. 

—  and  reason,  522. 

—  words  express  general  ideas, 

522,  526. 

—  natural  elimination,  526. 

—  word  and  thought,  527. 

—  natural  selection  of  roots,  532. 

—  nothing  arbitrary  in,  534. 

—  origin  of  and  confusion  of  tongues. 


Language,  Science  of,  modern  date 
of  the,  I. 

- names  for  the,  i. 

- meaning  of  the,  2. 


- practical  character  of  the,  10. 

- of  importance  in  political  and 

social  questions,  12,  27,  81. 
- one  of  the  pliysical  sciences, 


21,  29,  80. 


Language,  Science  of,  realm  of  the, 

25- 

- Dr.  Whewell  on  the  classifl- 

cation  of  the,  2^%, 

- as  an  historical  science,  32. 

— . —  independent  of  history,  44. 
- India  and  Greece  only  coun¬ 
tries  where  we  can  see  the 
origin  of  the,  88. 

- Empirical  stage  in  the,  88, 

90. 

- classilicatory  stage,  123. 

- Hervas’  catalogue  of  works  on 

the,  143  n. 

- importance  of  the  discovery  of 

Sanskrit  to  the,  162,  234,  313. 
- value  of  comparative  gram¬ 
mar  in  the,  236. 

- -  languages  on  which  it  is 

founded,  445. 

- list  of  works  on  the,  446. 

- historical  element  in  the,  530. 

Languages,  number  of  known,  25, 

2551. 

—  literary,  are  artificial,  55,  75, 

—  classification  of,  So,  81,  136. 

—  are  all  in  one  sense  mixed,  81. 

—  teaching  of  foreign,  a  modern  in¬ 

vention,  93. 

—  reason  why  the  Greeks  never 

learnt  foreign,  93. 

—  ‘  The  Mountain  of,*  94. 

—  historical  study  of,  130. 

—  genealogical  classification  of, 

135^.  235,  239. 

—  in  Europe  and  Asia,  tests  for 

reducing  to  certain  families, 
239  et  seq. 

—  genealogical  classification  not  ap¬ 

plicable  to  all,  241. 

—  radical  relationship  of,  242. 

—  morphological  classification  of, 

370. 38s.  390- 

—  families  and  classes  of,  385. 

—  modern,  built  up  from  the  ruins 

of  ancient,  3  86. 

—  distant  relationship  among,  3S7. 

—  all,  reducible  in  the  end  to  roots, 

390.  492,  512. 

—  polysynthetic,  444. 
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Languages,  problem  of  tbe  common 
originof,  455,45^2,  473. 

—  are  either  radical,  terminational, 

or  inflectional,  457. 

—  once  settled,  do  not  change  their 

grammatical  constitution,  462, 

463. 

—  political  or  state,  467. 

—  may  become  dissimilar  in  gram¬ 

mar,  yet  be  cognate,  469. 
Langue  Eomane,  236. 

Laokoon,  524. 

Laos,  447, 

Laotse,  396. 

Laps,  or  Laplanders,  430,  431,  434. 

—  their  habitat,  434. 

Larme,  54. 

Lassen,  19071,  194  w,  196,  231, 

—  on  Pehlevi,  284%. 

Latin,  classical,  one  of  the  many 
dialects  of  Latium,  do,  74. 

—  and  Neo-Latin,  74. 

—  changes  in,  according  to  Poly¬ 

bius,  74. 

—  the  old  Salian  poems,  74. 

—  provincialisms  of  Cicero,  75. 

—  stagnation  of,  on  becoming  the 

language  of  civilisation,  75. 

—  translation  of  Mago’s  work  on 

Agriculture,  105  71, 

—  nautical  terms,  105  n, 

—  JElius  Stilo’s  lectures  on,  115, 

—  grammar,  Caesar’s  work  on,  Ii5. 

—  genitivesi^l25,  334. 

—  and  Gothic,  similarity  between, 

139* 

—  and  Sanskrit,  similarity  between, 

221,  22S. 

—  and  the  Langue  Eomane,  236. 

—  and  Greek,  genealogical  relation 

between,  23S. 

—  the  future  in,  348. 

Layamon,  35,  132 
Legge,  Professor,  197  n. 

Leibniz,  the  first  to  conquer  the 
prejudice  that  Hebrew  was  the 
primitive  language,  149. 

—  how  to  spell  his  name,  149  n, 

—  first  applied  the  principle  of  in¬ 


ductive  reasoning  to  the  study 
of  language,  150. 

Leibniz,  his  letter  to  Peter  the  Great, 
151. 

—  his  labours  in  the  science  of 

language,  152, 157%,  158,  377W. 

—  his  various  studies,  153. 

—  claimed  an  immortal  soul  for 

brutes,  486. 

—  on  the  formation  of  thought  and 

language,  515. 

Leitner,  Dr.,  2S7. 

Leland  on  American  dialects,  67. 
Lenormant,  397. 

Lepcha,  447. 

Lepsius  on  African  languages,  450. 
Lesbos,  dialects  of,  56. 

Lesghian,  448. 

Lettic  and  Lettish,  267,  268,  270. 
Letto-Slavic,  267,  270,  288. 
Leusden,  on  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
words  in  0.  T.,  376  n, 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  C.,  on  the  theory  of 
Eaynouard,  237. 

Li,  in  Chinese,  461. 

Libra,  105  oi. 

Libretto  of  an  Italian  opera,  number 
of  words  in  the,  377. 

Libyan,  449,  151. 

Lilac,  36. 

Linguistique,  l. 

Linnaean  system,  important  to  sci¬ 
ence,  16. 

Lion,  Arabic  names  for,  388. 

—  its  many  names,  526  ». 

Lipmann,  292 

Literary  languages,  origin  of,  70, 467. 

- inevitable  decay  of,  76. 

- influence  of,  77. 

Lituanian  dialects,  69  w. 

—  language,  267.  ^  * 

—  oldest  document  in,  267. 

Lives,  the,  and  their  habitat,  438. 
Livius  Andronicus,  108,  137 

—  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin 

verse,  108. 

Livonia,  267, 

Livonians, dialectof  the, 268,430,431. 
Locative,  formation  of  the,  in  all 
Aryan  languages,  331. 
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Locative,  in  Chinese,  128,  330. 

—  in  Latin,  332. 

Locke,  John,  on  language  as  the 
barrier  het ween  man  and  brutes, 
14. 

—  on  the  origin  of  language,  31,512. 

—  on  universal  ideas,  491. 

Log,  or  Lok,  plural  in  Hindi,  51, 
Logology,  I. 

Logone,  450. 

Lohitic  class  of  languages,  445,  447. 
Lokrians,  the,  137  w. 

Lonnrot,  437. 

Lord,  132,  377. 

Lord’s  Prayer,  published  in  various 
languages  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  144  71. 

Lottner,  Dr.,  390. 

Loud,  501. 

Lourdement,  52. 

Loved,  129,  130,  343,  350,  352. 

Low  German,  244,  244^1,  246-248, 
252,  258,  259. 

Lucilius  in  the  house  of  the  Scipios, 
III. 

—  his  book  on  Latin  orthography, 

116. 

Lucina,  name  for  the  moon,  1 1. 
Lucius  Cincius  Alimentus,  107. 
Lucretius,  74, 

Luna,  II. 

Lusatia,  language  of,  270. 

Luther  on  astrology,  9. 

Lycian,  453. 

Lycurgus,  his  travels  mythical,  96. 

MA,  to  measure,  6,  382. 

Milba,  450. 

MacCrindle’s  Ancient  India,  19677. 
Macedonians,  ancient  authors  on 
the,  13777. 

Macedo-Eouuftiic,  the,  260  n, 
Machina,  105  n. 

MacMurdo,  191, 

Madam,  341. 

Magadha,  172. 

Magadhl  or  Pali,  167,  168,  172, 
174,  179,  182. 

—  the  root  of  all  languages  to  the 

Buddhists,  146,  14677. 


Magadhi  alphabet,  1 76. 

Magar  dialect,  447. 

Maggi,  Prof.,  20977. 

Magi,  the,  281. 

Magis  and  Plus,  40. 

Mago,  his  book  in  Punic  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  97 
Magyars,  the,  435. 

Mahabacbiam,  commentary  on  the 
Yedas,  214. 

Mahabharata,  17S. 

—  translated  for  Akbar,  205,  20577. 
Mahd.rjishM,  cliief  Prakrit  dialect, 

167. 

—  used  by  the  (xainas,  16S. 
Mahavansa,  174. 

Mahinda  brought  the  Buddhist 
sacred  books  from  Magadha, 
174. 

—  monastery  founded  by,  175. 

—  his  translation  of  the  Arthaka> 

thas,  183. 

Mahmud  of  Ghazni,  invites  Albe- 
runi  to  India,  201. 

MainCgl  Khirad,  2 82. 

Malade,  38S. 

Malaic  class  of  languages,  452. 
Malayalam,  446. 

Malta,  Arabic  dialect  of,  322. 

Man,  to  think,  525. 

Man  and  brutes,  faculties  of,  483, 

485.  4S9.  511.  521- 

Man,  Isle  of,  dialect,  265. 

Mana,  5. 

Mandaeans,  or  Nasoreans,  318. 
Mandshu  tribes,  speaking  a  Tungusic 
language,  407,  469. 

—  grammar  of,  443. 

—  imitative  sounds  in,  507  n. 
Manetho,  his  study  of  Greek,  97. 

—  his  work  on  Egypt,  97,  98. 

—  his  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics, 

97- 

Mani,  the  moon,  4. 

Manka,  his  translations  from  San¬ 
skrit  into  Persian,  200. 
Mankba,  the  physician,  201. 
Mankind,  51. 

—  common  origin  of,  474. 

Mano,  moon,  5. 
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Manual,  37. 

Manuscripts  of  Hanxledeu,  and  Pao* 
lino  da  S.  Bartolommeo,  218  w. 
Mar^^Al,  171,  180,  182. 

—  genitive  in,  120  n. 

Marcellus  and  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 

39* 

Marchen,  dialects  of,  59  n. 

Marco  della  Tomba,  217. 

- never  saw  a  MS.  of  the 

Veda,  217. 

Mars,  106. 

Marsh,  on  the  proportion  of  Saxon 
to  Latin  words  in  English, 
84  n. 

Marshall,  knew  Sanskrit  in  1677, 

2 1  2  7Z. 

Marta,  524,  525. 

Mils,  Masa,  6. 

Masora,  idiom  in  which  it  was 
written,  317. 

Massmann,  25071. 
udaBXr},  402. 

Matanga,  a  Buddhist,  197. 

Matram,  6. 

Mauldna  Izzu-d-din  Khalid  Khani, 
his  translations  from  Sanskrit 
into  Persian,  203. 

Maximinus  on  TJlfilas,  307. 

—  on  the  Council  of  Aquileja,  307. 
Mayil,  190  n. 

Mayhra,  1907^. 

Mazdeisin,  2 So. 

Measurer,  moon,  4. 

Measuring-rod,  104. 

Median  inscriptions,  398, 

Medians,  296  n. 

Medical  treatises,  Sanslarit,  201. 
Megasthenes’  visit  to  India,  195. 
Megiserus,  published  the  Lord’s 
prayer  in  forty  languages,  14472. 
Meblhorn,  on  Greek  dialects,  60. 
Meis,  5. 

Melancfchon,  on  astrology,  9. 
Melanesian  languages,  452. 

M^me,  54. 

Men,  5. 

M^na,  5. 

Menander,  his  study  of  Greek,  97. 

—  his  work  on  Phenicia,  97. 


Mendaites,  or  Nasoreans,  their  *Book 
of  Adam,’  318, 

M^n^ths,  5. 

Mensch,  525. 

Mensis,  6. 

Ment,  origin  of  the  termination  in 
French  adverbs,  51. 

Mente,  in  Spanish,  53. 

Menu,  moon,  5. 

Meshcheraks,  tribe  of  the,  416. 
Messapian  inscriptions,  262. 
Messerschmidt’s  travels  in  Siberia, 
68,  158  n. 

Metal,  same  words  for,  in  all  Aryan 
languages,  356.^ 

Metalepsis,  really  dialectical,  60  n. 
Metaphrastic  formation  of  phrases, 

,  456. 

Methodius,  268. 

Matron,  Greek,  6. 

Mexico,  languages  of,  452. 
Mezzofanti,  24. 

Michaelis,  192  n. 

Micronesian  languages,  452. 

Middle  English,  13 1. 

—  German,  24471,  245,  24672,  248. 

—  Franconian,  247  n,  248. 

Miklosich,  269,  2 88. 

Mills,  Dr.,  276  72,  278,  2  78  n. 

Milton,  number  of  words  used  in 
his  works,  379. 

Minayeff,  191 72. 

Minerva,  106. 

Mingrelian,  448. 

Ming-ti,  Emperor  of  Cliina,  intro¬ 
duced  Buddhism  into  his  Em¬ 
pire,  195. 

—  sent  officials  to  India  to  study 

Buddhism,  197. 

Mint,  Har  Mini,  296  71, 

Minsi,  or  tribe  of  the  Delaware  In-^ 
dians,  65  ?2.  • 

Mi.sfortune,  many  names  for,  526 
Mishna,  317 

Missionaries,  help  they  can  give  as 
to  unwritten  languages,  62. 
Mithridatc.s,  24. 

Mle/jMa,  the  same  as  Walh  ami 
Beluch  ?  93,  93  71. 

—  how  used  by  Hindus,  140. 
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Moabite  language,  320. 

Moallakat,  or  ‘  suspended  poems  ’ 
of  the  Arabs,  321. 

Moesia,  settlement  of  Goths  in,  298. 
Moffat,  Dr,,  on  South  African  dSa- 
lects,  69. 

Mohammed  ben  Musa,  his  transla¬ 
tion.  of  the  Indian  treatise  on 
Algebra  into  Arabic,  201. 
Mohammed  Sultan  Thanesari,  one 
of  Akbar’s  translators,  205  Ji. 
Mdller,  353. 

Mommsen  on  Greek  names  in  Latin, 
105,  105  n. 

—  on  Oscan,  262. 

Mon  or  Talaing,  448. 

Mona,  monan,  5. 

IMonad,  5. 

Monboddo,Lord,  on  language  as  the 
barrier  between  man  and  brutes, 

13,  14. 

—  his  ‘Ancient Metaphysics,’  155  n, 

225  n. 

—  on  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit, 

225. 

—  on  the  relation  of  Sanskrit  to 

Greek,  227. 

Mongolian,  grammar  of,  443. 

—  Chinese  words  in,  475  n. 
IMongolic  dialects,  entering  a  new 

phase  of  grammatical  life, 

68. 

—  class  of  languages,  398,  407, 4c  8, 

411. 

Mongols,  their  original  seat,  407. 

—  three  classes  of,  407. 

—  their  conquests,  40S,  410. 

—  empire  dissolved,  410. 

—  their  present  state,  41 1 ,  41 2. 
jMonosyllabic  languages,  384,  391, 

►  461. 

Month,  names  of  moon  used  in  the 
sense  of,  5. 

Moon,  antiquity  of  the  word,  4. 

—  Bask  and  other  names  for,  4. 

—  a  masculine,  4,  5. 

—  the  measurer,  4,  6,  522. 

—  the  daughter  of  Mundilfori,  5. 

—  father  of  the  gods,  5. 

Mora,  mayhra,  peacock,  191, 


Moravia,  devastated  by  the  Mongols, 
410. 

Mordvines,  the,  436. 

Mordvinian,  430,  431,  444. 
Morphological  classiti  cation,  370, 
3S5»  390»  40i>  *^55* 

- of  Prof.  Hunfalvy,  393. 

Morris  and  Skeat,  131  7i. 

Morrison,  376  n. 

Mortal,  325. 

Moses,  the  Judscan,  founder  of  a 
kind  of  Magic,  279. 

Motu  dialect,  453. 

‘  Mountain  of  Languages,’  62,  94. 
Much,  and  very,  40. 

Muhammed  ben  Ibrahim  Alfazari, 
author  of  the  greater  i^'ind  hind, 
199. 

Miillhauer,  204  n,  20S  n,  211  «. 
Mtillenhof  and  Scherer  on  Teutonic 
langunges,  238. 

Muller,  Dr.  E.,  1 84. 

—  0.  and  T.,  195  n, 

—  F.,  2  88,  446. 

Munda  languages,  447,  448. 
Mundelfbri,  5. 

Murad  II,  420. 

Murmi,  447. 

Murray  on  roots,  5  30. 

Myth,  II. 

Mythology,  real  nature  of,  10. 

—  instead  of  science  of  language, 

I. 

N,  242  n. 

Nabateans,  31 S. 

—  work  of  Kuthami  on  ^  Nabatean 

Agriculture,’  319. 

Nadiston,  346. 

Nsebhe,  347  n. 

Nsefth,  347  32. 

Nseron,  347  ». 

Nsevius,  contemporary  of  Plautus, 
74,  108, 

Naga,  447. 

NaipMi,  171,  180- 
Nakib  Khan,  205  n. 

Nam^z,  prayer,  83. 

Namdev,  the  poet,  181. 

I  Name^  519. 
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Naming  a  thing,  521. 

Nard,  194  n. 

Narsingh  Mahta,  the  poet,  182. 
Nasoreans,  or  Mendaites,  318. 
National  languages,  origin  of,  70. 
Nature,  immutability  of,  in  all  her 
works,  32. 

—  Dr.  Whewell  on,  33, 

Natural  selection,  526,  530. 

Nausea,  105. 

Navis,  105  n. 

Nay,  341, 

Nebuchadnezzar,  his  name  stamped 
on  the  biicks  made  in  his  reign, 
386. 

Negro  races,  language  of  the, 
450. 

Ne/^er^toi,  the,  of  Constantinus 
Porphyrogeneta,  93  n, 

Neo- Aryan  dialects,  179, 

Neo-Latin  dialects,  262,  263. 

Ne  reohi,  346. 

Nerjames,  252. 

Nestorians  of  Syria,  320. 

Neutri  and  neutrius,  39  n. 

New  Academy,  112. 

New  High-German,  247,  24S. 

New  Testament,  translated  for  Ak- 
bar  into  Persian,  205, 

Nicobar  islands  dialect,  453. 

Nicolai  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
160  ?2. 

Nicopolis,  battle  of,  420. 

Niebuhr,  192  n. 

Nieder-Deutsch,  244. 

Niemiec,  Polish  name  given  by  the 
Austrians  to  the  Turks,  93, 
93  w. 

Nissen,  245  n, 

Niston,  347  n. 

No  and  nay,  as  used  by  Chaucer, 
34i' 

Nohili,  Poberto  de,  209. 

—  first  European  Sanskrit  scholar, 

210. 

Noble,  367, 

Nog^i  tribes,  415. 

Noir^,  528  n, 

Nolde,  347. 

Noldeke,  280  n. 


Nomad  languages,  399. 

—  indispensable  requirements  of, 

402. 

—  wealth  of,  73. 

Nomadic  tribes  and  their  wars,  429. 

- their  languages,  429. 

Nominalism  and  Eealism,  12. 
Nominative  and  accusative,  125. 
- in  Chinese,  126. 

—  not  a  case,  337. 

Noricum  or  Nyrax,  264. 

Norman  words,  proportion  of,  to 

Saxon,  in  English,  83. 
Norrsenish,  253. 

Norris,  397. 

Norse  Sagas,  imagery  in  the,  72  n. 
North  Indians,  I2g  n. 

Northern  French,  261. 

Norway,  dialects  of,  55,  253, 

—  the  two  Eddas,  254, 

—  poetry  of,  255. 

—  the  liiiod  or  quicia  of,  256. 
Norwegian  language  in  Iceland, 

stagnation  of,  78. 

Nouns,  the  first  words,  31. 

—  and  verbs,  distinction  between, 

91. 

—  and  verbs  known  to  Plato,  100. 

—  all  express  one  out  of  many 

attributes,  418. 

Nuba,  450. 

Number,  91,  I02. 

Numerals  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Sanskrit,  227. 

—  in  the  Finno-Ugric  class,  441. 
Nfirnus,  105  72. 

Nyle,  347  ». 

OAE,  364. 

Oaths  of  Strassburg,  261. 

Obliged,  36.  - 

Obsolete  words  and  nieanings  since 
the  translation  of  the  Bible 
1611,  36. 

Oceanic  languages,  452. 

Odyssey  translated  into  Latin,  108. 
Oersted  on  reason,  520. 

Of,  330. 

Oggi,  Italian,  54  n. 

Ogham  inscriptions,  265, 
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Oigob,  450. 

Oldenberg,  Dr.,  174* 

Old  High-German,  247^1,  248,  252. 

- more  primitive  than  Gothic, 

252,  252  n. 

Clots  or  Kalmiiks,  407,  41 1. 

On,  in  on  dit,  524. 

Onagurs,  435. 

*  One  o’clock,’  like,  71  w. 

Onkelos,  Targum  of,  317. 
Orioinatopoieia,  theory  of,  494,  497* 

504* 

Ophir  of  the  Bible,  187-192,  192  w.. 
—  Vulgate  and  Septuagiiit  transla¬ 
tion  of,  192. 

—  in  Arabia,  192  194  n. 

—  in  Africa,  193  n. 

Oppert,  Dr.  J.,  on  the  word  Avesta, 
273  71. 

- on  the  Turanians,  397, 

Optics,  a  physical  science,  22. 

Opu’st  for  opus  est,  75  n. 

Ore,  356. 

Organic  languages,  392. 

Origen,  on  Hebrew  as  the  primitive 
language,  145. 

Origin  of  language,  problem  of  one 
common,  455  ct  seq. 

Orlya,  17 1. 

Orklian,  son  of  Osman,  420. 

Ormazd  the  Zoroastrian,  mentioned 
by  Plato,  275,  27571. 

—  discovery  of  the  name  A  uramazda 

in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 

275- 

—  origin  of  the  name,  270,  277. 
Orm,  35, 

Orinulum,  132,  132  n. 

Oromazes  and  Oromasdes,  275,  275  72. 
Oruj,  85. 

•  Os,  of  Ossethi,  calling  themselves 
Iron,  296. 

Osa,  450. 

Oscan  language  and  literature,  262. 
Osman,  Osmanli,  420. 

Osmanli  language,  82,  412,  418. 
Ossetian  language,  448. 

Ost  Frisians  do  not  speak  Frisian, 
.57* 

Ostjakes,  the,  435, 


Ostjakes,  dialects  of  the,  68,  430- 
432. 

Otyi,  450. 

Owl-glass,  stories  of,  370. 

PACIFV,  134. 

Padre  Pedro,  207. 

Pain  d’dpices,  372. 

Painting,  history  of,  22. 

PaisaB,  167. 

Paktyes  of  Herodotus,  287. 
Palestine,  early  intercourse  with 
India,  1S7-124. 

—  foreign  languages  in,  321. 

Pali,  considered  by  the  Buddhists 

the  root  of  all  languages,  146, 
174,  1747^. 

—  the  oldest  Prakrit,  168,  17S. 

—  of  the  TripiiJaka,  16S, 

—  Vedic  forms  in,  169. 

—  the  language  of  Buddha,  174  n. 

—  its  meaning  in  tho  J\1  ahfivansa, 

I74». 

—  called  6?iiia-va7t'ann,  or  Tanti, 

—  its  agreement  wdth  Sinhalese,  i  S3, 
Pallas,  Professor,  and  the  Emi)re.ss 

Catherine,  160. 

Pampeluna,  discussion  at,  on  Bask, 
149  n. 

Panaetius,  tho  Stoic,  at  Home,  irr. 
Pd7imi,  Sanskrit  grammar  of,  124, 
163,  165,  169,  178,  182. 

—  called  also  ^Vihiturly.a,  20371. 
Pawinean  Sanskrit,  179. 

Panjrd),  186,  194. 

Panjahl,  1 71,  iSo. 

PaiiX'atantra,  tho,  199. 

Paiinonians,  1 38  n. 

Pantomime,  story  of  the  king  and 
the,  509. 

Paolino  da  San  Bartolommeo,  first 
Sanskrit  grammar  published  ]jy, 
157,  216,  21977,  22074,22471. 
Paradise,  various  Jaiiguages  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  spoken  in, 

149  74. 

I’drst,  285. 

Parsis,  or  firo-worshij)pers,  the  an¬ 
cient,  274. 
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Parsis,  their  colony  in  Bombay,  274. 

—  their  various  emigrations,  274  n, 

289. 

—  their  ancient  language,  233, 274, 

—  their  ancient  books,  280. 
Parthian  rulers  of  Persia,  2S4. 
PA;S,  366. 

Pascatir  race,  439. 

Passive,  117. 

Pasu,  522. 

Patagonians,  452. 

Pater,  134. 

Patois,  55. 

Paul,  353. 

Pazeud  texts,  285,  286. 

Peacocks,  190,  191. 

—  name  for,  in  Hebrew  derived 

from  India,  190,  193  n. 

—  exported  to  Babylon,  191. 
Pecunia,  360. 

Pecus,  360,  522. 

Pedro,  Padi-e,  missionary  at  Calicut, 
207. 

Pegu,  language  of,  448. 

Pehlevi  translation  of  Sanskrit  fables, 
19S. 

—  the  Zend-Avesta  in,  273. 

—  language,  2S1,  282,  2S3,  285,286. 

—  inscriptions  in,  2S1,  281  n. 

—  texts,  282. 

—  called  Zend,  by  the  Parsis,  283. 

—  coins,  2  S3. 

—  inscriptions  of  Ardeshir,  2 S3. 

—  origin  of  the  word,  2 S3. 

—  how  still  read,  2 84. 

Pelasgi,  Herodotus  on  the,  12,671, 

—  Pischel  on  the,  1 36  71, 

—  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  on 

the,  127  n. 

—  as  ancestors  of  both  Greeks  and 

Bomans,  264- 
Pentecost,  day  of,  141. 

Percussion,  49. 

P^re,  54. 

Perfect,  formation  of  the,  in  the  time 
of  Wyclifife,  535. 

Pergamus,  Greek  MSS.  sent  to,  100. 

—  scholars  at,  the  first  critical 

students  of  Greek  grammar, 
102. 


Perion,  his  work  on  language,  144W. 
Perkius  and  Stoddart,  32071. 

Perm,  435. 

Permian  tribes  and  language,  430, 
431* 

Permic  branch  of  the  Finnic  class, 
430,  435* 

—  tribes,  435. 

Persia,  influence  of,  on  the  Arabs, 
8377. 

—  origin  of  the  Turkman  or  Hasil- 

bash  of,  414. 

Persian  language,  82. 

- influence  over  Turkish,  82. 

—  Themistocles  studied,  95. 

—  the  ancient.  See  Zend. 

—  subsequent  history  of,  282,  286. 

—  alphabet,  284. 

—  local  dialects  of,  286. 

Peru,  languages  of,  4j;2. 

Peshito,  319 

Peter  the  Great,  letter  of  Leibniz 
to,  151. 

Phenician,  closely  allied  to  Hebrew, 
320. 

Phlghdr,  astronomical  tables  of,  199. 
Philistines,  language  of  the,  320. 
Philolaos,  his  guess  on  the  motion  of 
the  earth  round  the  sun,  19,  20. 
Philology,  science  of  Comparative, 
21-23,  232,  234. 

—  an  historical  science,  22. 
Philostorgius  on  Ulfilas,  307,  309. 
Phocseans  discover  Italy,  105  71. 
Phonetic  corruption,  47,  50,  51,  53. 
Phonology,  i. 

Phrygian,  some  words  the  same  as 
in  Greek,  138. 

Physical  sciences,  2,  22. 

Phytology,  3. 

Pig’s  nose,  365  77. 

Piper,  249  77,  2527?..  • 

Pisaj^'a  countries,  167 
Pischel,  on  the  Pelasgians,  136  7i. 

—  and  Biihler,  on  Prakrit,  1 70  n. 
Plants,  migration  of,  44. 

Plato,  knew  of  nouns  and  verbs,  loo. 

—  on  the  origin  of  Greek,  137. 

—  on  Zoroaster,  275. 

Platt-Deutsch,  57,  244,  245,  247. 
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Plautus,  Greek  words  in  kis  plays, 

io8. 

—  kis  plays  adaptations  of  Greek 

originals,  loS. 

Pleiades,  6. 

—  tlieir  name  in  Zulu,  6  n. 

Pliny,  on  the  dialects  in  Colchis, 

62,  62  n, 

—  on  Zoroaster,  99  n,  279,  280. 
Plough,  364,  365  n. 

—  words  for,  in  Sanskrit,  36 5  n. 
Plural  as  first  formed,  50,  533. 

—  in  Chinese,  51,  532. 

Plus  and  inagis,  40. 

Pluviae,  7. 

Pocoeke,  38S  n. 

Poisons,  Hebrew  treatise  by  Zanik, 
on,  200  w. 

Poland,  language  of,  269. 

—  invaded  by  the  Mongols,  410. 
Polabian  dialect,  270. 

Pole,  7. 

Polish,  oldest  specimens  of,  269. 
Polybius,  on  the  changes  Latin  had 
undergone  in  hia  time,  74. 

—  in  the  liousc  of  the  Scipios,  ill. 

—  on  the  Yerieti,  3  38  ??.. 

Polygcnctic  theory,  Pott  on  the, 

475 

Polyhistor,  Alexander,  pu^:)!!  of  Cra¬ 
tes,  1 15. 

Polyne-^ian  dialects,  63,  452, 

—  missionary  dialect,  64. 
Polysynthetic  languages,  444,  455, 

45(5. 

Poncel,  T.,  389  n. 

Pongue,  450, 

PoriH,  Patlier,  his  report  of  the 
literary  treasures  of  the  Bx’ah- 
mans,  215. 

^  3^oh-pooh  theory,  507. 

Porca,  365  n. 

Porphyry,  48  8  w,  491  n, 

Porte,  the  High,  420. 

Portuguese,  260. 

Postei,  144 

l^ott,  Professor,  his  ^Etymological 
Kesearclies,’  232,  252,  291,304, 
305,  42S  n. 

—  his  various  works,  305. 


Pott,  his  advocacy  of  the  polygenetic 
theory,  475  n. 

Pra^apati,  203 

Prakrit  idioms,  16(5-173,  179. 

—  grammatical,  166,  16S,  169,  174, 

179,  182. 

—  used  for  poetry,  j  66. 

—  ungrammatical,  169,  i77»  179* 

—  modern  plays  in,  169. 

—  three  elements  in,  170. 

—  grammars,  17S. 

Prakrita  equation,  1 68. 

Prakritas,  the  literary  dialects,  171, 

179,  I  So. 

Prakritic  dialects,  1 80,  1S2. 

—  four  divisions  of,  iSo. 

—  and  Sinhalese,  1S3. 
Pratisakhyas,  the,  of  the  Brahmans, 

124,  132  n,  164. 

Presbyter,  131. 

Prescriptions,  origin  of  the  signs 
for,  8. 

Prete,  Italian,  132  n. 

Preterites,  352,  353* 

Prichard,  397. 

Priest,  13 1. 

Primum  appellafcum,  516. 

—  cognitnm,  519. 

Priscianus,  influence  of  his  gram¬ 
matical  work  on  later  ages,  1 2 1 . 
Probus,  the  grammarian,  121. 
Pronouns,  personal,  lol,  468. 

Prora,  105  n. 

Prospective,  369. 

Protagoras,  his  attempt  to  improve 
the  language  of  Homer,  40. 
Proven9al,  modem,  173. 

—  the  daughter  of  Latin,  236. 

—  not  the  mother  of  Erench,  &c., 

236. 

■ —  the  oldest  poem  in,  261. 
Provincialisms,  55. 

Prussian,  Old,  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  267. 

PsammetichuH,  linguistic  experi¬ 
ment  of,  4S0. 

Ptolenneus  Pliiladelphus,  and  the 
Septuagint,  98  n. 

Ptolemy,  importance  of  his  system 
of  astronomy,  17. 
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Ptolemy,  his  mention  of  AHria, 
191. 

Ptosis,  meaning  of,  in  the  language 
of  the  Stoics,  118. 

Publius  Scipio,  107,  109. 

Punic  language,  97  n. 

Pushtu  language,  287. 

Pyrrha,  Ii. 

Pyrrhon,  went  to  India  with  Alex¬ 
ander,  95  7^. 

Pythagoras,  his  travels  mythical, 
96. 

QUATREMilRE,  148  to,  316  to. 

—  on  the  Ophir  of  the  Bible,  191  to. 

—  on  Ari  in  Armenian,  296  to. 
Quida,  256. 

Quinsy,  523  to, 

Quintilian,  on  the  changes  in  Latin, 
in  his  time,  75. 

—  on  the  omission  of  final  s  in 

Latin,  75  to. 

—  on  learning  Greek,  104. 

—  contemporary  of  Flaccus,  12 1. 

—  on  the  faculty  of  speech,  481. 
Quittance,  une,  135. 

QurS.n,  Arabic  of  the,  322, 


B  ABE,  499. 

Rabbi  Jon  a,  or  Abul  Walicl,  author 
of  the  first  Hebrew  Grammar, 
89  TO. 

Babota,  363  TO. 

Radical,  or  substantial  elements  in 
words,  50. 

—  stage  of  language,  391,  393, 457, 
461. 

Radicals.  See  Roots. 

Rae,  Dr.,  on  rapid  changes  of  lan¬ 
guage,  in  small  communities, 
65. 

Rajmahals,  446. 

Rajputanl,  1 71. 

Ramayawa,  translated  for  Akbar, 
205,  205  TO. 

Rask,  Erasmus,  his  studies  of  Zend, 
233,  274. 

• —  on  Scythian  languages,  397. 

RaucuB,  501. 


Raven,  499,  503. 

Raynouard,  his  labours  in  compara¬ 
tive  grammar,  236. 

—  criticisms  of  his  theory  of  the 

Langue  Romane,  236,  252. 
Realism  and  Nominalism,  12. 
Reason,  492,  521. 

Red  Indians,  languages  of  the,  451. 
Regeneration,  dialectic,  54. 

Regere,  362. 

Regular  fizzer,  a,  71  to. 

Reinaud,  M.,  on  the  Sindhind,  200  ». 

—  on  Alberuni’s  Indica,  202. 
Remus,  105  to,  364  to. 

Rdinusat,  196  to,  197. 

Renan,  M.,  318,  320,  376  to,  388  to, 

526  TO. 

—  on  the  Nabateans,  319. 

Rdpit,  367. 

Respectable,  366. 

Respite,  367. 

Revel,  dialect  of  Estonian,  438. 
Rex,  regem,  129. 

Rh^ma,  100. 

Rhenus,  519. 

Rhetoric,  118. 

Bhines,  519  to. 

Rhys,  266,  266  TO. 

Richardson’s  dictionary,  523  to. 
Rig-veda,  the,  89  to. 

Ritter,  194  to. 

Rivus,  518. 

Roberto  de  Nobili,  20S  tu 
Roccha,  published  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
in  twenty-six  languages,  144  n. 
Roche,  Ladevi,  30  to. 

Rolon  dialect,  450. 

Romance  languages,  their  Latin  ori¬ 
gin,  74,  133,  236. 

—  modifications  of,  260. 

—  their  origin  in  the  ancient  Italjjg 

languages,  262.* 

Romane,  the  Langue,  236. 
Romanese  language  of  the  Orisons, 
261. 

—  translation  of  the  Bible  into, 

261  TO. 

—  lower  or  Engadine,  261  to. 
Romhni,  or  Walachians,  260  to. 
Romanic,  where  spoken,  260  to. 
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Romanic  or  modern  Latin,  260. 
Romans,  their  use  of  the  word  bar¬ 
barian,  139. 

Rome,  language  of,  changed  very 
rapidly,  74. 

—  Greek  first  taught  by  Dionysius 

Thrax  at,  103. 

—  influence  of  Greece  on,  104,  107. 

—  laws  of,  derived  from  Greece,  107. 

—  Greek  civilisation,  influence  of 

in,  no. 

• —  religious  life  of,  more  Greek  than 
Roman,  112. 

—  expulsion  of  Greek  grammarians 

and  philosophers  from,  112,115. 

—  compromise  between  religion  and 

philosophy  at,  112. 

■ —  wide  interest  shown  in  gram¬ 
matical  studies  at,  1 14. 

—  the  name,  300. 

Rook,  593. 

Roome,  36. 

Roots,  well  known  to  the  Brahmans, 
89. 

—  or  radicals,  358. 

—  necessarily  monosyllabic,  372. 

—  classes  of,xjrimary,  secondary,  and 
^  tertiary,  372. 

—  in  Semitic  languages,  374,  383. 

—  1706  in  Sanskrit,  375. 

—  461  Aryan  roots  in  English,  375. 

—  500  ill  Hebrew,  376. 

—  450  in  Chinese,  376,  37(1  n. 

—  600  in  Gothic,  376, 

—  250  in  Modern  German,  376, 

—  1605  in  the  Slavic  languages, 

37<>- 

—  demonstrative  and  predicative, 

.  358, 377. 380, 383- 

—  in  Turanian  languages,  383. 

—  all  languages  reducible  in  the 

end  to,  390,  492,  512. 

—  three  forms  of  speech  may  he 

produced  by  the  free  combina¬ 
tion  of  these  elements,  391. 

—  the  radical  stage  of  language, 

39L  393- 

—  never  obscured  in  Turanian  lan¬ 

guages,  405. 

—  combinations  of  different,  455. 


Roots,  of  different  families  cannot  be 
compared,  457. 

—  and  general  ideas,  492. 

—  origin  of,  494. 

—  bow-wow  theory  of,  494. 

—  pooh-pooh  theory  of,  507. 

—  are  phonetic  types,  527. 

—  Heyse  and  Noirets  views  on, 

528^2. 

—  number  of,  almost  infinite  at  first, 

529* 

—  natural  selection  of,  529. 

—  full  and  empty,  530. 

Rosen,  231,  233. 

Rosenkranz,  his  definition  of  lan¬ 
guage,  5 1 1. 

Roth,  H.,  212,  216. 

Roumania,  language  of,  260,  360  n. 
Roumansch,  or  Romanese,  261. 

BU  or  KRU,  500. 

Riickert’s  Lectures,  397  w. 

Rud,  501. 

Rudra,  god  of  thunder,  89  w. 

Rufen,  501  n, 

Bug  in  rugire,  501. 

Rumor,  501. 

Rhna,  501. 

Rfinen,  501. 

Russia,  swayed  by  the  Mongols, 
408,  410. 

Russian  government  encourages 
study  of  languages,  158. 

—  branch  of  Slavonic  languages, 

268. 

S  for  th,  37. 

—  in  Sanskrit  equals  Persian  H, 

54  w,  344- 

—  final,  omitted  in  conversation, 

.  75 

—  in  3rd  person  singular,  86,  344. 
Saba  in  Arabia,  193  n. 

Sabaean  civilisation,  322. 

Sabius,  not  found  in  classical  Latin, 
106  n. 

Saccharine,  505. 

Sachau  on  Alberuni,  201,  202. 
Saemund,  Sigfusson,  his  collection  of 
Icelandic  songs,  256,  257  n, 
Saeternus,  106  Ji. 
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Sagard,  G.,  on  the  languages  of  the 
Hurons,  65. 

Sage,  106  n. 

St.  Albans,  Book  of,  72. 

Sfc.  Basil  on  names,  30  ». 

St.  Hilaire,  Bainh^lemy,  174 
St.  Jerome  on  Hebrew,  145, 

- his  letter  from  the  Goths,  251. 

Sakha  or  Yakuts,  416. 

^akuntala,  1S2,  220 
>SaIaturlya,  20372, 

Saleh,  Indian  physician  to  Harun- 
al-Kashid,  200. 

Salian  poems,  and  later  Latin,  74. 
S'alihotra,  203  72.. 

/Salinatha,  203  21. 

Salotar,  his  work  on  veterinary 
medicine,  203. 
iS'S.lotivriya,  20371. 

Salotri,  203 
Samaritan,  318. 

Samouscroutam,  214. 

Samoyedes,  the,  406. 

Samoyedic,  398,  406. 

Sandalwood,  189,  191,  19471. 
Sankhya,  work  on  the,  translated  by 
Alberuni,  202. 

Sanscriita,  209. 

Sanskrit,  formation  of  adjectives  in, 

120  72. 

—  grammar,  124. 

—  lists  of  remarkable  words  or  Ga72as, 

124. 

—  and  Greek,  similarity  between, 

157- 

—  grammar,  first,  157. 

—  importance  of  the  discovery  of, 

162,  234. 

—  language,  histor}'-  of,  163,  179. 

—  doubts  as  to  its  age  and  authen¬ 

ticity,  163. 

—  modern  plays  in,  169. 

—  mixed,  170. 

—  and  the  language  of  Asoka,  173. 

—  reduced  to  writing,  177. 

—  inscriptions,  177. 

—  literature,  renaissance  of,  17S. 

—  accounts  of,  given  by  the  J ews, 

1S6-192. 

—  at  the  time  of  Solomon,  1S6. 


Sanskrit,  Greek  accounts  of,  193, 

195. 

—  Persian  accounts  of,  194,  195. 

—  Chinese  accounts  of,  196,  198. 

—  Arab  accounts  of,  199. 

—  texts  discovered  in  Japan,  197  n, 

—  study  of,  kept  np  under  the  Mogul 

Emperors,  206. 

—  European  missionaries  learn,  207. 

—  grammars,  original,  215,  216. 

—  knowledge  of,  possessed  byHanx- 

leden,  218,  21972. 

—  genealogical  relation  of,  to  Greek 

and  Latin,  220,  226,  234,  237. 

—  Lord  Monboddo  on  the  discovery 

of,  225. 

—  studies  of  Frederic  Schlegel,  229. 

—  relation  of,  to  Hanic  languages, 

273. 

—  formation  of  the  locative  in,  333. 

—  number  of  roots  in,  376. 

—  and  Greek,  coincidences  between, 

accounted  for,  467. 

Santhals,  447. 

Sapius,  106  72. 

Sapta  Sindhava^,  194. 

Saragurs,  435. 

Sarayu,  301  72,  302. 

Sassanian  dynasty,  established  the 
authority  of  the  Avesta,  2S0. 

- Persian  language  of  the,  2S1, 

283J  295. 

Sassetti,  Eilippo,  209,  220. 

Saturiius,  106,  10672. 

Nauraseni,  prose  Prakrit  dialect,  167, 
168,  179,  182. 

Savage  tribes,  rapid  changes  in  the 
languages  of,  35,  65,  66. 
Savitar,  106  72. 

Saxon  words,  proportion  of  to  Nor-^ 
man  in  English,  8^,  84. 

—  Continental,  Low  German,  244, 

247. 

—  Upper,  246  n. 

Saxony,  dialects  of,  24672,  248. 
Sayce,  Professor,  526  ti. 

Scaliger,  1. 1.,  his  ^Diatriba  de  Euro- 
paeorum  Linguis,’  145  72, 15777. 
Scandinavian  branch  of  the  Teutonic 
languages,  253,  258,  259. 
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Scandinavian,  East  and  West,  races, 
,254* 

—  literature,  254. 

Scape,  382. 

Scaurus,  the  grammarian,  121. 
Sceptic  and  bishop  from  the  same 
root,  367. 

SchafTarik  on  Slavonic  languages, 
267. 

Scheler,  13571. 

Schifo,  362. 

Schisma  est  generis  neutri,  39. 
Schlegel,  F.,  his  Sanskrit  studies,  229. 

—  his  ‘  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the 

Indians/  229. 

—  his  work  taken  up  in  Germany, 

231. 

—  on  the  origin  of  language,  46, 

46  u,  32S. 

Schlegel,  August  W.  von,  his  ^In- 
dische  Bibliothek,’  232. 

—  his  criticism  of  Eaynouard’s 

theory,  237. 

Schleicher,  2871,  46,  252  7i,  253  77, 
26s  n,  269  71,  270,  290  72,  534  72-- 
Schleideu’s  Life  of  the  Plant,’  21.  . 
Schmerz,  523. 

Schmidt,  his  one  root,  476  n,  530. 

—  Dr.  K.  E.  A.,  11972. 

Schbmann,  119  tz. 

Schott,  46S. 

Scliweizer-Siedler,  106  n. 

Science  of  language,  names  for,  i. 
Sciences,  uniformity  in  the  history 
of  most,  2. 

—  empirical  stage,  3. 

—  must  answer  some  practical  pur¬ 

pose,  8. 

—  classificatory  stage,  14. 

—  theoretical  or  metaphysical  stage, 

1 8. 

—  physical,  impulses  received  from 

the  philosopher  and  poet,  18. 

—  difference  between  physical  and 

historical,  22. 

Scinppius,  II 5  37. 

Scipio,  P„  his  history  of  Home,  107. 
Scipios,  their  influence  on  Ltitin,  74. 

—  the  Cosmopolitan  Club,  at  the 

house  of  the,  112. 


Scythian  language,  learnt  by  the 
Medes,  94. 

—  words  mentioned  by  Greek 

writers,  297. 

—  races  of  Eask,  397,  39S. 
Scythians,  the,  429. 

Sea,  522. 

Second,  the,  242. 

Seigneur,  Sieur,  242. 

Sein,  242. 

Seljuks,  418. 

Semarchos,  his  embassy  to  the  Tukiu 
tribe,  413. 

Semi-Saxon,  131. 

Semitic  family  of  languages,  33. 
- study  of,  I43,  313. 

—  words  in  Persian,  2 84. 

—  constituent  elements  of  the,  313, 

324. 

- divisions  of  the,  314. 

—  Aramaic  class,  314. 

—  Hebraic  class,  320. 

—  Arabic  class,  321. 

—  Noldeke’s  article  on,  323  7?. 

—  classes,  intimate  relations  be¬ 

tween  the  three,  324. 

—  languages  have  triliteral  roots 

383. 

—  Berber  dialects,  390,  449. 

—  and  Aryan,  the  only  true  families 

of  speech,  3S5. 

—  Japhetic  and  Hamitic,  old  divi¬ 

sion  of  languages,  460. 

—  genealogical  table,  53S. 

Seuart,  16472,  17471,  177,  17S, 

266  77. 

Senior,  the  title,  342. 

Septuagint,  the,  and  Ptolem&us 
Philadelphus,  98  n. 

—  used  by  Ulfilas,  249. 

Serpent,  523. 

—  many  names  for,  526  n. 

Servian  dialects,  26S. 

Setubandha,  the,  17S. 

Sevmek,  426  et  seq_. 

Shaft,  382. 

Shahan  Shah,  2S4,  2S471. 

*  Shahnameh/  28 6,  297. 
Shakespeare,  total  number  of  words 
used  in  his  plays,  379. 
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Shambalas,  tlieir  one  case,  336. 
Shan,  447. 

Shapen,  37. 

Shen  hahbiin,  190. 

Shi,  ten  in  Chinese,  47. 

Shilhe,  449. 

Shilluk,  450. 

Ship  and  shape,  382. 

Shunt,  37,  37  n. 

Siamese,  445,  447. 

Siberia,  Tungusic  tribes  of,  407. 

—  Turkic  tribes  in,  416. 

—  dialects  of,  416. 

Sibylla,  or  Sibulla,  106%. 

Sibylla  of  Cumae,  her  oracles  written 
in  Greek,  io(5. 

Siddhanta,  168,  200^1. 

Sigfusson.  Sgq  Saemund. 
Sigismund,  the  Emperor  and  the 
Bohemian  schoolmaster,  39. 

—  defeated  by  Bayazeth,  420. 
Silesia  invaded  by  the  Mongols, 

410. 

Silesian  dialects,  246  w,  248. 

Silloner  la  mer,  364. 

Sindhl,  1 7 1,  180. 

Sind-hind,  meaning  of,  200  n. 
Sindhu,  195,  344,  519. 

Singpho,  447. 

Singular  and  plural,  102. 

Sinhalese,  182,  183. 

—  an  Aryan  dialect,  182. 

—  agreement  with  Pali,  183. 

Sir,  341. 

Sister,  53. 

‘  Skalda,’  the,  of  Snorri  Sturluson, 

257* 

Skalds,  the,  in  Norway,  250,  257. 
Skanda-Purd??a,  208  7i, 

Skeat  on  English  roots,  375. 

Skeat’s  Dictionary,  83 
Skeptikos,  366. 

Skoptomai,  366. 

SKU  or  KtJ,  418. 

Slavery,  justilied  by  the  Science  of 
Language,  12. 

Slavinia,  the  ancient,  260  n. 
Slavonic  tribes  settled  in  Moasia, 

260  71. 

•—  languages,  268,  270. 


Slavonic,  ecclesiastical,  or  ancient 
Bulgarian,  268. 

Slovenian  language,  the,  269, 

Smara,  love,  523. 

Smart,  523. 

Smith,  Adam,  on  the  origin  of  lan¬ 
guage,  31. 

—  on  the  formation  of  thought  and 

language,  512,  514. 

—  Sidney,  on  the  superiority  of  man 

to  brutes,  4S3. 

Snorri  Sturluson,  his  prose  Edda, 
254,  256. 

- his  ^  Heiraskringla,’  256. 

- his  ^Skalda,’  257. 

Sofir,  Coptic  name  for  India,  192. 
Soho,  451. 

Sdl,  5. 

Sol,  the  sun,  son  of  Mundilfdri,  5. 
Soli  man  crosses  the  Hellespont,  420. 
Solirnan-shah,  419. 

Solomon,  Sanskrit  in  the  time  of,  i85. 

—  his  fleet  of  Tharshish,  187. 
Somali,  449,  451. 

Song-ynn,  the  Chinese  pilgrim  to 
India,  197. 

Sonrhai,  450. 

Sorbs,  the,  270. 

Soto,  450. 

Soul,  485,  522. 

Sound,  few  names  formed  by  the 
imitation  of,  506. 

Sonp^on,  368, 

Spake,  37. 

Spanish,  2()0, 

SPA.&\  3^)6. 

Spec,  olishoots  of  the  root,  3G5. 
Specere,  366,  369,  371. 

Special,  371. 

Sj»ocic.M,  origin  of  the  Latin,  370. 
Specify,  to,  371.  ^ 

Spocimon,  372  « 

Specious,  372 
Spectator,  372 
Specuhiro,  3G9. 

Spi’ech,  the  Supremo  Brahman,  89. 
Speha,  370. 

Spclunca,  517. 

Si)onoo  Tlardy,  1 46  n. 

Spezorcicn,  372, 
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Speziale,  371. 

Spezieria,  371. 

Spiegel,  277  w,  278. 

Spices,  361. 

Spirit,  522. 

Spite,  368. 

Spy,  z66. 

Squirrel,  505. 

S'rotriyas,  164. 

>Stru,  to  hear,  501. 

STAN,  504  n. 

Stanislas  Julien,  126%,  127,  461  n. 
Stars,  fixed,  7. 

—  travelling  and  non-travelling,  7  n. 
Statera,  105  n. 

Steinthal,  495  7i,  52S  w. 
Steinschneider,  200 
Stevenson,  182. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  the  origin  of 
language,  31 1  477*  512. 

- his  doubts  about  Sanskrit,  185. 

- on  the  affinity  of  Greek  and 

Sanslmt,  229. 

Sthavira  school,  175. 

Stilo,  L.  E.,  1 15,  115  w. 

Stilus,  104. 

Stirrup,  505. 

Stoics,  pliilosophy  of  the,  in  Borne, 
112. 

Strabo,  on  Timosthenes,  62  n. 

—  on  the  barbarians,  137  13S 

Strachey,  199W. 

Strahlenberg,  his  work  on  the  North 
and  East  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
15871. 

Strassburg,  oath  of,  261. 

Struggle  for  life,  525. 

Stunner,  71  71. 

Sturluson.  JSee  Snorri. 

Suahili,  450. 

^uanian,  448. 

Substantives  •in  Chinese,  not  de¬ 
clined,  126. 

Sucre,  503. 

/Siidra  as  opposed  to  Arya,  291, 
292  n. 

Suetonius,  115, 

Sugar,  505. 

Suidas,  J03  ?i. 

Sulh,  365  n. 

I. 


Sulla  knows  Greek,  1 1 1. 
Sumero-Accadian,  315,  398. 

- affinity  of  the  inscriptions, 

398  n.^ 

Sun,  a  feminine,  4,  5. 

—  and  moon,  of  different  genders 
in  different  nations,  4,  5. 

—  meaning  of,  522. 

—  names  for,  525. 

Sunna,  5,  5  w. 

Sunne,  5. 

Sunnia  and  Fretela,  251. 

Sunnd,  5. 

Suomalaiset,  the,  436. 

Suspicion,  36S. 

Susruta,  Sanskrit  medical  work,  200. 
StLssmilch,  48071. 

Sutledge,  300. 

Sfitras,  Sanskrit  of  the, 1 63, 165, 1 79. 
Svasar,  sister,  54. 

Swabia,  dialects  of,  248. 

Swedish  language,  78,  253,  254. 
Sword,  many  names  for,  388,  526  n, 
Syl,  365 

Sylt,  dialectic  names  of  the  island 
t'f.  57- 

Synonyines,  257,  3S8,  525. 
Synthetic  languages,  456,  470. 
Syria,  origin  of  the  Turks  of,  41 8. 
Syriac,  used  by  Laban,  316. 

—  translation  of  the  Bible  into,  319. 

—  literature,  320. 

—  meaning  of  Peshito,  319. 

—  revival  and  present  state  of,  320, 
Syrjiinian,  430,  431,  435. 

TAHITI,  rapid  changes  in  the  dia¬ 
lects  of,  63. 

Taic  class  of  languages,  445,  447. 
I^ilaing,  448. 

Talitha  kumi,  317. 

Talmud  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  317,  317  n, 

Tamasheg,  451. 

Tamen,  345. 

Tamulic  languages,  190  «,  398,  446, 
472. 

—  belong  to  the  Turanian  family, 
472. 

Tanti,  17471. 
pp 
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Targums,  language  of  the,  316. 

—  most  celebrated,  317  n. 
Tarikh-i-Badanni,  the,  205  n, 

^  Tarikhu-l-Hind,’  the,  of  Alberuiii, 
201. 

Tatar  tribes,  407,  416. 

—  conquered  by  the  Mongols,  40 S. 

—  terror  caused  by  the  name,  40S. 

—  or  the  Golden  Horde,  408. 

—  a  term  of  reproach,  409. 

—  tribes  of  Siljeria,  416. 

Tataric  language,  407,  409. 

—  sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense 

as  Turanian,  408. 

Tavastian,  dialect  of  Finnic,  436. 
Tcheremissians,  430,  431,  436,  444. 
Tchetchenzian,  448. 

Tea,  how  pronounced,  37  11. 

Tear  and  larme,  54. 

Teda,  or  Tibu,  450. 

Telugn,  399,  446. 

Temne,  450. 

Totidcr,  505. 

Tenuis,  505. 

Terence  in  Scipio’s  house,  iii. 
Tenninational  stage  of  language, 
391-396, 461. 

Terminations,  Home  Tooke,  on 
grammatical,  357. 

Teiminology  of  the  Greeks  and 
Hindus,  coincidences  between, 
123. 

Testfiment,  the  New,  translated 
into  Persian,  205. 

—  Old,  number  of  words  in  the, 

379- 

Teutonic  class  of  languages,  45, 243. 

—  English,  a  branch  of  the,  45,  243. 

—  no  Proto-Teutonic  Grammar,  2 47, 

258. 

—  Table  of,  259. 

Th  as  a  termination  replaced  by  S, 
37- 

Thamudic  Inscriptions,  321. 
Tharsliish,  Solomon’s  fleet  of,  187. 
Themistocles,  his  acquaintance  with 
Persian,  95. 

Thdodiede  of  Leibniz,  153. 
"I’lieoretical  stage,  18,  87. 
j’heos  and  Deva,  157. 


Thin,  505. 

Thomassin,  147. 

Thommerel,  M.,  on  the  Saxon  and 
classical  words  in  English,  84. 
Thorpe,  242. 

Thrace,  old  name  of,  298. 
Thracians,  137  w,  160  n. 

Thum,  382. 

Thunder,  504. 

Thuringian  dialects,  246  oij  248. 
Thush  language,  448. 

Tiberius  Gracchus,  his  knowledge 
of  Greek,  107. 

Tiberius,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
grammarians,  39. 

—  his  knowledge  of  Greek,  ill  n. 
Tibetan,  how  adjectives  are  formed 

in,  120  n. 

—  and  Burmese,  relationship  be¬ 

tween,  445. 

—  a  Gangetic  language,  447. 

—  tones  in,  476  n. 

Tiger,  71  n, 

Tigrd  language,  323. 

'i’imosthencs,  quoted  ])y  Pliny,  62  n. 
Timur,  Mongolian  empire  of,  410, 
420. 

d’jam  language,  448. 

To,  336. 
d'odas,  446. 

Tokei,  peacock,  190  n. 

Tooko,  Horne,  30  w. 

—  on  grammatical  terminations, 35  7. 

—  on  tho  interjcctional  theory  of 

roots,  508. 

Torgod  Mongols,  41 1. 

Trade  first  encouraged  interpreters, 

95. 

Trente,  53. 

Tri-cr-es,  364. 

Trinchera,  13271, 

Tripiiaka,  168.  • 

—  Pfili,  of  the,  169,  174,  175,  178, 

182,  1R3. 

Trumpp,  287  w. 

Tso,  Tseu,  in  Chinese,  394  n. 
Tslmana,  450. 

Tuareg,  451. 

Tulst  Das,  tho  poot,  182. 

Tulu,  399,  446. 
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Tulu,  verbs  in,  428  n. 

Tungusic  idioms,  new  phase  of 
grammatical  life  of  the,  69. 

—  class  of  languages,  398,  407, 

443- 

—  geographical  limits  of,  407. 

—  grammar  of,  444. 

Tinanian  class  of  languages,  34, 

325- 

—  origin  of  term,  292,  397. 

—  races,  297. 

—  names  mentioned  by  Creek 

writers,  297. 

—  speech,  component  parts  of,  3S3. 

—  langu;iges,  a  terniinational  or 

agglutinative  class,  396. 

—  class,  divisions  of,  396. 

—  the  name,  396,  397. 

—  civilization,  397. 

—  languages,  characteristic  features 

of  the,  ^00,  401,  456. 

—  peculiarly  subject  to  dialectic 

regeneration,  404. 

—  group,  account  of  the,  406  et  seq. 
—  South,  444. 

—  coincidences  in,  468,  469, 

— -  author’s  letter  on  the,  469,  471. 

—  relation  of  the,  to  the  Aryan 

and  l^emitic  languages,  470, 

473. 

—  genealogical  tabic,  539. 

Turk  or  Tu-kin,  413. 

Turkic  related  to  Finnish,  389. 

—  class  fif  languages,  39S,  408, 409, 

412. 

—  tribes,  known  to  tho  Chinese  as 

Hiung-nu,  412. 

—  grammar,  431. 

—  profuse  system  of  conjugation, 

425,  428.  443- 

^^Turkish  language  affected  by  im¬ 
ported  tfords,  82. 

—  Persian  and  Arabic  words  in,  83, 

—  two  classes  of  vowels  in,  399. 

—  grammar,  ingenuity  of,  421. 

—  its  advance  towards  inflexional 

forms,  470. 

—  a  synthetic  language,  470. 
Turkman,  or  Kasil-bash  of  I’ersia, 

414. 


Turks,  history  of  the,  413. 

—  Justinian’s  embassy  to  the,  413. 

—  of  Siberia,  or  Tatars,  416. 

—  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  418. 

—  origin  and  progress  of  the  Os* 

manlis,  419. 

—  spread  of  the  Osmanli  dialect, 

418,  419. 

Turner,  Sharoji,  on  Norman  and 
Saxon  words  in  English,  84. 
Turnk,  409. 

Turva^a,  the  Turanian,  297. 

Twenty,  48. 

Twice,  49. 

—  how  formed  in  Chinese,  48. 
Twisleton  on  Ophir  and  'Tarshish, 

1S7  Uy  189  n,  191  »,  192  n, 
Tycho  Brahe,  19. 

UOOAYINI,  174. 

Ugly,  524- 

Ugrian,  North  and  South,  431. 
XJgric  branch  of  tho  X^iiinic  class, 

392. 398, 430, 432. 

—  distribution  of  tho,  435. 
XJgro-Tataric  branch,  39b,  398. 
Ug'-y.  435- 

Uitllas,  names  \ise<l  by  him  for  sun 
and  moon,  5  'n. 

—  his  life,  and  CtjtUic  translation  of 

tho  Bible,  249-251,  307. 

—  writers  on,  307. 

—  (late  of  his  death,  30.S,  309. 

—  his  birth,  309. 

—  and  his  Gotlis,  309,  310. 

—  at  Niccea,  3U, 

—  Auxentius  on,  31 1. 

TTinbrian  language  and  literature, 
263. 

Umlaut,  534. 

Ui»ani8hads,  some  of  them  probably 
composetd  for  Akbar,  205. 

—  translated  by  l)ar;l  into  I’ersian, 

207. 

—  translated  into  French  l>y  Anque- 

til  Duperron,  207. 

Upciidro  Bhnnj,  tho  poet,  183. 
f/TToSpa,  36s  n. 

Upper  Franconian,  247  7i. 
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Upper  German,  244  »,  246  w,  247  n. 

—  Saxon,  246  71. 

Ural-Altaic  division  of  the  Turanian 
languages,  396,  398,  406,  443. 
Uralic  languages,  428. 

Urals,  Greek  trade  to  the,  95. 

—  languages  spoken  there,  95-. 
Uran’hat  tribes  on  the  Chulym,  416. 
Uranos,  107. 

Uraon-Kols,  446. 

Urdu,  18 1. 

Urdu-zaban,  the  proper  name  of 
Hindustani,  429. 

Uriya,  180,  182. 

"CTrogs,  435. 

Usbeks,  history  of  the,  414. 
UzYurish,  285. 


VAIiSYASf  292. 

Vitk,  goddess  of  speech,  89  n. 
Valerius  Maximus,  1 1 1  w. 

Vand,  374. 

Vans  Kennedy,  204  n. 

VararuH,  oldest  Prakrit  gramma¬ 
rian,  166,  167,  168,  169,  178, 
182. 

Varro,  de  Be  Bust.,  on  Mago’s  agri¬ 
cultural  work,  97  n. 

—  his  work  on  the  Latin  language, 

115. 

—  librarian  to  the  Greek  and  Latin 

Library  in  Rome,  n6i 
VaruTza,  362. 

Vasco  da  Gama,  takes  a  missionary 
to  Calicut,  207. 

Vedas,  the,  124. 

—  dialect  of,  a  later  Sanskrit,  1 24, 

182. 

—  geographical  horizon  of  the,  186. 

—  translation  of,  objected  to  by  the 

Brahmans,  205. 

—  story  of  Feizi,  206. 

—  not  understood  by  the  Brahmans, 

214, 

Vedic  Sanskrit,  163,  179* 

Vei  or  Mando,  450. 

Veinte,  Spanish,  53. 

Velum,  105. 

Voneti,  13871. 


Venti,  Italian,  53. 

Vepses  or  North  Tchudes,  431,  43^- 
Verbs,  the  first  words,  31. 

—  no  terminations  for  the  persons  in 

Mongolian,  68. 

—  terminations  for  the  persons  be¬ 

ginning  among  the  Buriiites,  69. 

—  and  nouns  known  to  Plato,  100. 

—  formation  of  the  termination.s  in 

Aryan  dialects,  337,  402. 

—  modem  formations,  344. 

—  in  Turkish,  425-42  S. 

Verbum,  89  7i. 

VergUim,  6. 

Vernaculars  of  India,  I7i> 

—  derived  from  grammatical  Pra¬ 

krits?  182. 

Vcrrius  Flaccus,  I2r. 

Very  and  much,  40. 

Vibhakti,  cases  in  Sjuiskrit,  124- 
Vidame,  342. 

Viden  for  Videsue,  75  n, 

Vigfusson,  362  71. 

Viginti,  48,  49,  53,  227. 

Villari,  482  n, 

Viminalis,  porta,  6  71. 

Viminius,  6  n, 

Vimsati,  48,  49,  50. 

Vincent,  I92  71. 

Vingt,  50,  53. 

Virgarius,  6  71. 

Vocabulary  of  a  labourcx',  377. 
Vocalic  harmony,  398,  406. 
Vogulian,  430. 

Vogulfl,  tho,  432,  435. 

Volga- Baltic  division  of  tho  Finnic; 
branch,  434,  436. 

—  Greek  inercliantH  on  the,  95. 

Voltaire  on  the  Ezonr-veda,  211  n. 
Votes  or  South  Tchudes,  436. 
Votian,  430.  « 

Votjakes,  idiom  of  tho*  43  X,  436. 

—  habitat  of  the,  436. 

Vowels,  change  of,  in  Hebrew,  534. 
Vnka,  365  n. 

Vuk  Stephanovitch  Karajitch,  his 
Servian  grammar,  269. 
VulcanuH,  loO. 

Vyukararm,  Sanskrit  name  for  gram¬ 
mar,  124. 
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WAGON,  word  for,  in  the  Black- 
moor  Vale,  365  n. 

Waitz,  Professor,  307. 

Walachian  language,  260  n. 
Waldeck,  S.  P.,  on  the  Delaware 
Indians,  65 

Walh,  same  as  Welsh,  93. 

Wandala,  the,  450. 

Warren  Hastings,  223  n. 

W  ashington  and  the  Empress  Cathe¬ 
rine,  160. 

Weber,  A.,  183. 

Weisse,  on  the  proportion  of  foreign 
words  in  English,  84  w. 

Welsh,  93,  264  n,  2C5. 

—  or  Eronch,  253. 

Wends,  language  of  the,  270. 
Werdin,  Johann  Philip,  216. 

West,  Dr.,  27371,  2H2  h,  2S3. 
West-Teutonic,  258,  259. 
Westergaard,  174,  27S,  397. 
W’estcrn  Hindi,  171,  181,  182. 
Whewell,  on  the  sciimcc  oflanguage, 

28  71,  33  n,  479  71. 

Whito  Huns,  413. 

Wilkins,  Mr.,  225,  228,  231. 

—  traiislates  tlio  J  {hagavadgitli  and 

llilopade.m,  2  20  71, 

—  on  the  alliiiity  lietwccn  Sanskrit 

and  (  Jreek,  226, 

Wilson,  303  71,  220  71,  23T,  375. 

W indie  on  Slavonic  languages,  367, 
370. 

—  divisions  and  eulidi visions  of, 

367. 

Windisch,  353. 

Windisohmann,  38<8,  52471, 

Winklfio,  the,  267. 

Wisdom,  weisheit,  389. 

Witson,  Nicolaos,  tlo!  Dutch  travel- 
^  Irr,  his  collection  of  words, 

1 5 1  71,  1 57  71. 

—  oTi  O'ataric;  and  Mongolian  lan- 

gungcB,  15671. 

Wolof,  450. 

W(jrd,  89  71. 

Words,  300  only  used  by  labourers, 
377* 

—  express  gimoral  ideas,  523. 
Wright,  J.,  534  71. 


Writing,  introduction  of,  172. 

—  down  the  languages  of  savage 

races,  173. 

—  first  attempts  at,  in  India,  176- 
Wycliffe,  mode  of  forming  the  per¬ 
fect  in  the  time  of,  535. 


XANTHUS,  on  the  age  of  Zoro¬ 
aster,  279. 

Xavier,  Francis,  his  work  in  India, 
20S,  209. 

—  his  gift  of  tongues,  208# 


YACTJB,  his  astronomical  work, 
200. 

Yakuts,  tribe  of  the,  41 6. 

—  dialect  of  the,  399,  41 7. 

Yaska,  504  71. 

Yates,  220  71. 

Yazygos,  tlie,  260  71. 

Yo,  distinct  from  you,  37. 

Yea  and  yes,  as  used  by  Chaucer, 
.840* 

Yeast,  522. 

Yes,  341. 

Vosin  and  Yesr,  338. 

Yez<l,  274. 

Yoga,  work  on  the,  translated  by 
Albornni,  202. 

Yonaka  language,  146  n. 

You  and  Ye,  37. 


ZABAD,  inscription  of,  322. 

Zand,  27371,  283. 

Zanik,  author  of  a  Sanskrit  work  on 
poisons,  200  71. 

Zuratlnutra,  278,  27871,  379. 

Zend,  373  Ti,  383,  385. 

—  Kask’s  study  of,  233. 

—  Burnouf’fl  study  of,  233. 

—  Hang’s,  273  71,  278,  283. 

—  West’s,  283,  283. 

—  tho  language  of  the  Magi,  281. 
Zcml-Avesta,  language  of  the,  273. 

—  translated  into  Greek,  98. 

—  Ampictil  Duperron’s  translation, 

nil  274. 
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Zend-Avesta,  Kask’s  and  Bur- 
nouf’s  labours,  233,  274. 

—  antiquity  of,  280,  281. 

—  tbe  words  Zend  and  Zend-Avesta, 

273  283. 

—  editions  of  the,  278. 

—  authority  of  the,  for  the  antiquity 

of  the  word  Ary  a,  293. 
Zenodotus,  100. 

—  his  restoration  of  the  article  be¬ 

fore  proper  names  in  Homer, 

lOI. 

— the  first  to  recognise  the  dual, 102. 
Zeus,  original  meaning  of  the  word, 

II. 

—  and  Jupiter,  io6. 

Ziegenbald  (or  -balg),  219  n. 
Zimmermann  and  Catharine  the 

Great,  159. 


Zoroaster  or  Zarathustra,  his  writ¬ 
ings  translated  into  Greek,  98. 

—  Plato  mentions,  275. 

—  his  principal  doctrine,  276. 

—  his  Gathas  or  Songs,  278. 

—  is  not  the  same  as  paradashfi  in 

the  Veda,  27S  w. 

—  age  in  which  he  lived,  279. 

—  his  Logia,  279, 

—  known  to  Plato  and  Aristotle, 

as  a  teacher,  279. 

Zoroastrian  world,  293. 
Zoroastrians.  6'ee  Parsis, 

Zull,  365  n. 

Zulu,  450. 

ZU0I5,  365  n. 

Zvarish,  2 85. 

Zwanzig,  50. 

Zweite,  der,  243. 
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